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Preface 


Authoritarian populism and the rural world 


The rise of authoritarian, nationalist forms of populism and the implications for rural settings is 
perhaps one of the most crucial foci for critical agrarian studies today, with many consequences 
for political action. Responding to this, the Emancipatory Rural Politics Initiative (ERPI)! 
was launched in early 2017, and this book is a compilation of 20 articles published in the 
‘Authoritarian populism and the rural world’ Forum in The Journal of Peasant Studies (JPS) as 
part of the Initiative. 

The ERPI emerged through a series of conversations amongst the founding group - and 
authors of this preface - in late 2016/early 2017. This was in the wake of Donald Trump's 
election to the White House, the Brexit referendum in the UK and the emergence of a number 
of authoritarian and populist leaders across the world - whether Narendra Modi in India, 
Recep Tayip Erdogan in Turkey, Viktor Orbán in Hungary, Rodrigo Duterte in the Philippines 
or Jacob Zuma in South Africa. Our conversations also centred on the rise of multi-class 
mobilisation and resistance alongside wider counter-movements and alternative practices that 
together confronted authoritarianism and nationalist populism. In different ways, we were all 
questioning why all this had happened and what should we do about it? In short, in the narrow 
corridor between rage and hope, we wanted to pursue a research initiative and political con- 
versation that responded to the political conjuncture, linking rigorous academic research with 
political engagement. 

The first chapter of this book, which came out in JPS online in mid-2017, provided an ini- 
tial framing for our work, fleshing out our questions in more detail and offering a starting 
point for a wider debate? In this framing piece, we highlight the emergence of what we call 
‘authoritarian populism, and particularly its rural roots and consequences. We draw in par- 
ticular on the arguments of Stuart Hall and others made in the context of Thatcherism in the 
UK? In Gramscian terms, authoritarian populisms can emerge when the ‘balance of forces’ 
changes, creating a new ‘political-ideological conjuncture. Drawing on populist discontents 
a transformist, authoritarian movement, often with a strong figurehead leader, gains ground, 
mobilising around ‘moral panics’ and ‘authoritarian closure, and generating, in Hall’s words, 
‘the gloss of populist consent: In 2017 - and still today - this sounded very familiar. 

The term ‘authoritarian populism’ has caused much debate in relation to the current con- 
juncture; some of it helpful, some of it distracting. Others prefer alternative terminologies, 
focusing on axes of left and right politics, the dimensions of nationalism and nativism and so 


'www.iss.nl/en/research/research-networks/emancipatory-rural-politics-initiative 
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on. Of course, across the world authoritarian populisms take many forms in different places 
and at different moments, with contrasting consequences for class dynamics, gender relations 
and economic and environmental outcomes. Despite the diversity, some core features are clear. 
This has provided a concrete political focus for the ERPI, and has guided the contributions to 
this book in chapters that equally reflect the array of contexts and interpretations of an emer- 
gent phenomenon. 

Debates about ‘populism, ‘nationalism, ‘authoritarianism’ and more have exploded in the 
last few years, but relatively little of this has focused on the rural dimensions. Yet wherever 
you look, the rural aspects are key - not just in electoral calculus, but in understanding under- 
lying drivers of authoritarianism and populism, and potential counter-movements to these. 
Whether it is because of land grabs, voracious extractivism, infrastructural neglect or lack of 
services, people's disillusionment with the status quo, across often disconnected rural areas and 
small towns, is tangible across settings, as the chapters in this book show. 

Too often, this leads to the fragmenting of communities and loss of security and identity. 
Lack of jobs and livelihoods is blamed on outsiders - often immigrant populations working in 
agricultural industries in marginalised areas. Declining rural and small town livelihoods are 
often, in turn, linked to drug abuse and physical and mental ill-health and increasing despair. 
Across cases explored in the chapters of this book, the disenchantment and disenfranchise- 
ment felt in such areas is seen to be firmly the result of state neglect over decades, thanks to 
neoliberal policies that brought austerity, extraction and exploitation. The COVID-19 pan- 
demic has only exacerbated these fractures, exposing inequalities and the failures of main- 
stream neoliberal capitalism, and reinforcing patterns of authoritarianism in some settings.* 

Populist right-wing parties, despite the dissonance in values and messages, have appealed 
to many with promises of jobs, investment and renewal, combined with a nationalist anti- 
immigrant rhetoric that resonates with those who feel under threat. Meanwhile, the cosmopol- 
itan, mostly urban, educated ‘left’ elite has too often failed to engage with these real concerns 
and traumas in the rural areas, while organised labour has defended remaining formal jobs to 
the exclusion of others who are unemployed or surviving on the margins. 

Yet amongst much despair, disenfranchisement and deepening inequalities, more positively, 
there are emancipatory alternatives being created at the same time in rural areas and small 
towns that offer the opportunity for prefiguring a new politics. As chapters in this book, from 
very diverse settings, indicate these are rooted in communities, linked to rural skills, trades and 
cultures and encourage collectivity and solidarity, often around forms of ‘commoning: Very 
often they make use of modern technology to encourage connectivity, sharing and building 
solidarities. Movements, such as around food sovereignty, for example, help mobilise around 
and extend such alternatives. As many cases documented in this book show, such initiatives can 
help to build a new economy, which is sustainable and addresses the threats of climate chaos. 
These efforts also serve as platforms for broader political conversations that concern matters 
far beyond self-help projects and their local communities, to discussing issues of system-wide 
transformations, class politics and political power. 

As many contributors to the ERPI have argued, unless progressive politics focuses on such 
alternatives, and helps articulate and scale them up, the prospects for countering the rise of 
authoritarian populism in rural areas looks slim. This counter-movement requires new forms 
of organising, movement-construction and coalition-building that are necessarily multi-class 
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in character, focusing on real issues and people, and building from communities upwards and 
outwards. It requires different solutions for different places; not grand planning deals struck 
from above. And, as the basis for a politics of mobilisation and struggle, it requires attention to 
altered structures of rural class relations and changing dynamics in and between sites of eco- 
nomic production and social reproduction, as inflected by gender, generation, race, ethnicity, 
nationality and other differences. 


Widening the conversation 

From our initial conversations and the writing of the framing paper in 2017, the ERPI moved 
to a wider engagement across different people and places. Through a small grants fund for 
writing up experiences - by academics, practitioners, movement activists and others - the 
Initiative mobilised a huge amount of comparative learning across the world. The importance 
of the rural dimension was confirmed, and in our major meeting at the International Institute 
of Social Studies (ISS) in The Hague in early 2018, around 300 people from five continents 
came together to discuss these experiences. From land activists from South Africa, to 
agroecology practitioners from Germany, to democracy and human rights activists from India, 
to organisers who worked with the Bernie Sanders' campaign in the US, to activist Flamenco 
performers from Andalucía to a radical activist painter from the Philippines, a huge array 
of insights were shared. Emerging from the event, and in collaboration with the online plat- 
form, openDemocracy, we produced a series of videos and short articles, profiling a diversity 
of perspectives, summarised in a short film.’ 

During the 2018 event, it was clear that, in order to embed our on-going research in political 
action on the ground, the ERPI network had to be polycentric, and a series of regional working 
groups were formed. They have continued the research and reflection - not only diagnosing 
the problems, but also exploring solutions. For example, ERPI Europe? has been engaged in a 
number of events, and has published a path-breaking special issue in Sociologia Ruralis,? while 
ERPI North America has produced an important series of papers in a special issue ofthe Journal 
of Rural Studies. ERPI Africa has been engaging in field-based exchange visits and writing up 
these experiences, feeding into activist initiatives. ERPI Latin America is also collecting a set 
of papers in a special issue of Latin American Perspectives.? Meanwhile, ERPI South Asia met 
in Sri Lanka to exchange experiences from across the region, and ERPI Southeast Asia met in 
Thailand to foster a dialogue among academics and activists within the region. Finally, the ERPI 
group focusing on implications for human rights, linked to core ERPI partner the Transnational 
Institute (TNI), has also produced another significant piece, A View from the Countryside. 


*Borras (2020). https://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/abs/10.1111/joac.12311 
*https://steps-centre.org/authoritarian-populism-rural-world/; see also https://wakelet.com/wake/456372d5- 
1d29-45d4-bcba-9dc97015ffd5 
^www.opendemocracy.net/en/authoritarian-populism-and-rural-world/ and www.facebook.com/open 
Democracy/videos/rural-populism/975798742603589/ 
Shttps://www.arc2020.eu/right-wing-populism-emancipatory-rural-politics-initiative-europe/;seealso:https://steps- 
centre.org/blog/rural-resistance-and-the-far-right-news-from-erpi-europe/ 

?See Mamonova and Franquesa (2019). https://onlinelibrary.wiley.com/doi/10.1111/soru.12291 

See de Wit et al. (2019). www.sciencedirect.com/science/article/abs/pii/S0743016719305200 
"www.pambazuka.org/land-environment/zimbabwes-shashe-agroecology-village-inspiration-emancipatory- 
rural-initiative 

Phttps://latinamericanperspectives.com/authoritarian-populism-and-the-rural-world/ 

PSee Sandwell et al. (2019). www.tni.org/en/countryside 
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Following on from the small grants competition and the ERPI event in The Hague, a series 
of articles began to be published as part of a special JPS Forum linked to the ERPI. This 
book presents a compilation of these, including contributions from Belarus, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Cambodia, Ecuador, Hungary, Mozambique, Russia, Spain, Turkey and the US, as well as sev- 
eral overview pieces with comparative regional assessments. The book concludes with two 
chapters reflecting on the work of the ERPI as a whole. These pieces come from very diverse 
experiences and are rooted in quite different conceptual traditions. Some make very direct 
use of the concepts laid out in the framing paper; others take a different tack. There has been 
no attempt to enforce uniformity nor require a singular analytical perspective. Indeed quite 
the opposite; as the ERPI decentralised and the initiative took on regional characteristics, 
different concerns arose, requiring distinct analytical frames that spoke to contrasting empir- 
ical contexts. This book must be read in this light. 

Beyond the ERPI, other efforts have of course engaged with these debates, increasingly with 
a focus on the rural dimensions. Important contributions to date include the special issue on 
‘Environmental Governance in a Populist/Authoritarian Era’ in the Annals of the American 
Association of Geographers edited by James McCarthy;" a section of the Canadian Journal of 
Development Studies edited by Ben McKay, Gustavo Oliveira and Juan Liu; a special issue of 
Geoforum edited by Murat Arsel, Fikret Adaman and Alfredo Saad Filho and an anthology 
titled Beyond Populism: Angry Politics and the Twilight of Neoliberalism edited by Jeff Maskovsky 
and Sophie Bjork-James (2020).^ From different standpoints and using different analytical 
perspectives, these all add to the growing empirical resource. 

What ties all these contributions together is first and foremost a recognition that rural 
dimensions matter, and that the new politics of authoritarian populism (or whatever term is 
preferred for similar phenomena) reconfigures agrarian relations and politics in important 
new ways. This has major implications for how we conceive of ‘peasant studies’ or ‘agrarian 
studies at this moment in history and most significantly how we construct political alternatives 
that are progressive and sustainable. 


Common threads: rural populism and alternatives to authoritarian politics 

What emerges from this growing corpus of work and what are the implications? Reading across 
and beyond the contributions to this book a number of common threads emerge. They each 
suggest the importance of new areas of research, and new foci for action. 

First, the emergence of populism with a strong rural base needs a careful analysis of the 
social, cultural and class dynamics of rural change, asking why it is that young people, women, 
peasant farmers, rural workers and others are often strongly behind reactionary populist 
positions. Some liberals and leftists may argue that this does not serve their interests, but we 
need to look beyond such rationalist arguments and think harder about the politics of identity, 
belonging, recognition and community, and how these intersect with class dynamics. These 
themes come out strongly in the chapters in this book, yet are perhaps not central enough to 
the classic formulations of conventional writing in agrarian political economy. Interest-based 
analyses (centred on class or whatever category) and conventional political economy may be 
insufficient for explaining complex, personal, located, subjective phenomena. 


"See McCarthy (2019). www.tandfonline.com/doi/full/10.1080/24694452.2018.1554393 
See McKay et al. (2020). www.tandfonline.com/doi/full/10.1080/02255189.2020.1814707 
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Second, in developing a now globally comparative perspective across cases, represented 
in this book and beyond, it is worth exploring how different forms of populism - broadly 
characterised as authoritarian or progressive - emerge around the world. This depends very 
much on the historical, structural engagements with globalisation, as well as forms of imperi- 
alism and processes of decolonisation. Populists may mobilise either around ethno-nationalist 
arguments - for example when global migration flows create discontents - or around class 
divisions - such as when global trade has impacts on livelihoods.' The cases in this book 
begin to draw out how particular globalisation processes affect rural spaces in different ways - 
through forms of extractivism, land and resource grabbing, infrastructure development and so 
on. This contrasts with the impacts on urban metropoles - with different implications for class, 
gender, race or age - and so processes of political mobilisation. Critical agrarian studies needs 
to engage with these questions, moving beyond the singular local or national case to bring to 
the fore perspectives on global political economy, where the economic impacts and political 
consequences are taken seriously. 

Third, the politics of authoritarian populism provides an impetus to the continuation of 
extractive exploitation of rural resources - as land, water and resource grabbing continues 
apace. At the same time, green and conservation policies are generating authoritarian, neo- 
liberal dynamics in the countryside in many places. However, today there is also a nationalist 
tinge, with new capital-elite-state alliances being forged. These processes, which were initially a 
response to the 2008 global financial crisis and the desperate search for investment opportun- 
ities by global capital — extensively documented in the pages of The Journal of Peasant Studies 
and emerging from the ERPI precursor, the Land Deals Politics Initiative" - now have a new 
context in many settings. We need to ask today: how do new configurations of power, and a 
populist, nationalist, often anti-globalisation narrative, affect the politics of dispossession in 
rural spaces and so the dynamics of accumulation among local and international elites? These 
wider political shifts mean that research and action around resource grabbing and extractivism 
in rural settings require an expanded frame that takes populist politics seriously. 

Fourth, as already discussed, many of the contributors to this book are interested in how 
alternatives are forged and resistances mobilised to authoritarian populism. This requires 
asking whether conventional frames for mobilisation are able to respond in the face of authori- 
tarian populisms. For example, the food sovereignty movement has been a site for progressive 
discussion about agrarian alternatives over the last decade or so. Yet the notions of sover- 
eignty, localism, autonomy and rejection of the role of the state and globalism have frequently 
been captured by regressive, populist positions. Why do peasant farmers support such polit- 
ical leaders? Partly because they claim to offer a voice and a commitment to protecting their 
autonomy from the ill-winds of global trade and state interference. For example, in India ideas 
about ‘natural farming’ based on agro-ecological principles have got wrapped up in exclu- 
sionary Hindutva nationalism, yet are celebrated as a food sovereignty success.'? A new politics 
of the mainstream, increasingly framed by diverse forms of authoritarian populism, therefore 
requires a new politics of the alternative, and contributions to this book offer some pointers to 
such alternative framing and positioning. 


See Rodrik (2018). https://drodrik.scholar.harvard.edu/files/dani-rodrik/files/populism and the eco- 
nomics of globalization.pdf 

Uwww.iss.nl/en/research/research-networks/land-deal-politics-initiative 

'8See Khadse et al. (2018). 
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In sum, a new moment is emerging: a critical, historical conjuncture, when the tectonic 
plates of global power relations shift. Despite some positive changes, such as the election of 
Joe Biden in the US, we cannot pretend this is not happening. Across the world, political 
reconfigurations are underway, responding in different ways to a quite fundamental crisis in 
globalised neoliberal capitalism, with huge ramifications across rural worlds everywhere. New 
contexts require new questions and new analytical frames, new coalitions of social forces and 
new forms of mobilisation. With this moment unfolding rapidly, in alliance with others, the 
intellectual and political project of agrarian studies must rise to the challenge. This book, and 
its 20 chapters, offers a small contribution to this.” 


Ian Scoones, Marc Edelman, Saturnino M. Borras Jr., Lyda Fernanda Forero, Ruth Hall, 
Wendy Wolford and Ben White 

Brighton; Dingmans Ferry, Pennsylvania; The Hague; Montevideo; Cape Town, and Ithaca 
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Emancipatory rural politics: confronting authoritarian populism 


Ian Scoones, Marc Edelman, Saturnino M. Borras Jr., Ruth Hall, Wendy Wolford and 
Ben White 


A new political moment is underway. Although there are significant differences in how 
this is constituted in different places, one manifestation of the new moment is the rise of 
distinct forms of authoritarian populism. In this opening paper of the JPS Forum series 
on ‘Authoritarian Populism and the Rural World’, we explore the relationship between 
these new forms of politics and rural areas around the world. We ask how rural 
transformations have contributed to deepening regressive national politics, and how 
rural areas shape and are shaped by these politics. We propose a global agenda for 
research, debate and action, which we call the Emancipatory Rural Politics Initiative 
(ERPI, www.iss.nl/erpi). This centres on understanding the contemporary 
conjuncture, working to confront authoritarian populism through the analysis of and 
support for alternatives. 


Introduction 


If a new political moment can be said to be underway, what are its features? At a time of 
increasing inequality between rich and poor, rural and urban, labour and capital, the follow- 
ing seem particularly relevant: the rise of protectionist politics and the embrace of nation- 
alism over regional or global integration, whether in trade blocs or international 
agreements; highly contested national elections, resonant with broad-brush appeals to 
‘the people’, in which candidates are rewarded for ‘strong man’ talk that pits insiders 
against outsiders of different colours, religions and origins; growing concern over the 
‘mobile poor’, including refugees and migrants whose presence seems to threaten a shrink- 
ing resource base; appeals for security at the expense of civil liberties; a concerted push to 
increase extractive capitalism at all costs; and, finally, a radical undermining of the state's 
ability to support the full range of citizens, while utilising state powers to increase surplus 
for a minority. 

These elements are not evident everywhere, nor are they necessarily evident in their 
entirety anywhere. At the same time, many are actively working to counter these elements 
and nowhere is any single political approach absolute. What we see, however, is the rise of 
politicians, movements and spaces where these political-economic dynamics are playing 
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out, with connections between them; we name these dynamics and these features authori- 
tarian populism. ' 

Our concern in this contribution is not to provide an overarching theorisation of author- 
itarian populism, but rather to ask: how are these aspects of the contemporary moment 
playing out in rural areas? How are they shaped by prior transformations in rural society 
and economy and how do they portend even more dramatic — and usually negative — 
changes for rural areas? 

Authoritarian populism was probably best defined by Hall (1985, 1980), who in the 
1980s revived this ‘contradictory term’ to signify ‘a movement towards a dominative 
and “authoritarian” form of democratic class politics — paradoxically, apparently rooted 
in the “transformism” (Gramsci’s term) of populist discontents’ (Hall 1985, 118). Mobilis- 
ing around ‘moral panics’, ‘authoritarian closure’ was given ‘the gloss of populist consent’ 
(Hall 1985, 116). As Hall (1985, 119) describes, authoritarian populism characterises 
‘certain strategic shifts in the political/ideological conjuncture. Essentially, it refers to 
changes in the “balance of forces". It refers directly to the modalities of political and ideo- 
logical relationships between the ruling bloc, the state and the dominated classes’. 

Authoritarian populism, as we understand it, is a subset of populism, a capacious and at 
times problematic category. The political right has often employed ‘populism’ as a 
synonym for demagoguery, while the left, notably in Latin America, has used it to attack 
even progressive or anti-imperialist governments with a multi-class base that claimed to 
defend ‘popular’ or national, rather than solely working-class, interests. Populist projects 
usually involve personal ties between a leader and the masses, sections of which are incor- 
porated into the state through clientelist mechanisms, rather than via apolitical and durable 
institutions or bureaucracies, as might occur in a social democracy (Sandbrook et al. 2007). 
Clientelism or corporatist forms of mobilisation and incorporation typically substitute for 
genuinely autonomous labour unions or other class- or interest-based organisations. 

A crucial element in analysing populism is determining who is incorporated and to what 
extent, and who is excluded, and under what conditions. It is important to emphasise, fol- 
lowing Jacques Ranciére, that: 


The term ‘populism’ does not serve to characterize a defined political force. On the contrary, it 
benefits from the amalgams that it allows between political forces that range from the extreme 
right to the radical left. It does not designate an ideology or even a coherent political style. It 
serves simply to draw the image of a certain people. (Ranciére 2016, 102) 


Ranciére goes on to state that those ‘figures of the people’ are 


constructed by privileging certain modes of assembling, certain distinctive traits, certain 
capacities or incapacities; an ethnic people defined by the community of land or blood. ... 
[R]acism is essential for this construction. (Ranciére 2016, 102) 


Authoritarian populism — our main concern here — typically depicts politics as a struggle 
between 'the people' and some combination of malevolent, racialised and/or unfairly 
advantaged ‘Others’, at home or abroad or both. It justifies interventions in the name of 
‘taking back control’ in favour of ‘the people’, returning the nation to ‘greatness’ or 


! As Gusterson (2017) explains, a range of terms are used for the same broad phenomenon, including 
nationalist populism, authoritarian populism, right-wing populism, cultural nationalism, nostalgic 
nationalism and neo-nationalism. 
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‘health’ after real or imagined degeneration attributed to those Others. Conflating a diverse 
and democratic people with images of dangerous and threatening crowds — ‘a brutal and 
ignorant mass’ (Ranciére 2013) — allows for the putting of one ideology and position 
‘first’, while excluding others and generating tensions across society. Authoritarian popu- 
lism frequently circumvents, eviscerates or captures democratic institutions, even as it uses 
them to legitimate its dominance, centralise power and crush or severely limit dissent. Char- 
ismatic leaders, personality cults and nepotistic, familial or kleptocratic rule combined with 
impunity are common, though not essential, features of authoritarian populism. 

Different authoritarian populisms range from ‘competitive’ regimes that allow some 
political space for opponents to ‘non-competitive’ ones that in extreme cases border on 
full-blown dictatorships (Levitsky and Way 2010). Dictatorships are often abetted by popu- 
list appeals, as Arendt (1951) argued in The origins of totalitarianism: tyrannical regimes 
frequently manipulate populations by creating isolation, separating people from each other, 
crushing their capacity for critical thinking, and reducing their power to resist, something 
typically achieved through divisive narratives of ‘us against them’. 

Appeals to sectarian religious forces further exacerbate tensions, whether these involve 
evangelical Christians in the US, parts of Europe and Africa; diverse forms of radical Islam 
in the Middle East, North Africa, Turkey or Indonesia; Hindu nationalists in India or Bud- 
dhists in Sri Lanka or Burma. Such political-religious movements — all with strong rural 
bases — must be seen as symptoms rather than the causes of current crises, both feeding 
on and feeding into ordinary people’s longstanding resentments, sense of isolation and nar- 
ratives of ‘heroic confrontation with the Other’ (Hasan 2016, 212). In many regions, rural 
areas have long been the centre of right-wing electoral support, as well as nationalist pol- 
itical support (Sinha 2016; Edelman 2003; Berlet and Lyons 2000). In exploring rural poli- 
tics, we therefore must understand, but not judge, the social base, and its class, gender, 
ethnic and cultural-religious dimensions, which gives rise to regressive and exclusionary, 
sometimes violent, political movements. 

Contemporary populist politics are far from uniform and are often contradictory: for 
example shoring up exclusionary and even violent political power, while selectively offer- 
ing progressive policies, whether free tertiary education in the Philippines, land reform in 
South Africa or Zimbabwe, or targeted investment in rural communities in the US, Europe 
or India. In South Africa, for example, political discourses embracing equity and land redis- 
tribution sit alongside deeply conservative practices favouring elites’ claims to land and 
land uses and the intransigent refusal by officials to subdivide commercial farmland 
(Hall and Kepe 2017). The consolidation of alliances between patriarchal traditional auth- 
orities and state authorities has even led to people being charged rent to remain on their 
ancestral land (Claassens 2011). In Ethiopia, the reassertion of central state control over 
land and the allocation of land as commercial concessions have prompted the revival of 
popular opposition to authoritarian state clamp-downs, even though this does not always 
take the form of overt and collective resistance (Moreda 2015). 

Not all populism is right-wing and authoritarian. As Badiou (2016) explains, arguments in 
favour of ‘the people’ can be a positive, mobilising force of solidarity and emancipation. In 
Latin America, for example, the so-called “pink tide’ swept in several left-leaning neo-popu- 
list governments that achieved impressive gains in poverty reduction and expanded political 
recognition and government support for previously marginalised groups. These advances 
nonetheless depended on rents from oil and mineral extraction and environmentally destruc- 
tive export agriculture, and frequently also involved restricting political space, especially for 
protests against extractivism, concentrating power in executive branches and sometimes in 
the person of charismatic leaders (Malamud 2017; Svampa 2015, 2017; Gudynas 2009). In 
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Brazil, the populist appeal of the Workers’ Party arguably created a stunning backlash that 
saw one president impeached and a decade of distributive reforms undone. Meanwhile, in 
Myanmar, Aung San Suu Kyi’s populist rhetoric has not brought deeper social reforms, 
such as land redistribution and restitution, in a country where many poor rural villagers 
were displaced in land grabs by companies linked to the military (Franco 2016; TNI 2015). 

Having outlined our understanding of authoritarian populism, in the remainder of the 
paper, we explore three themes: (1) understanding current contexts, the emergence of 
authoritarian populism and its rural roots and consequences; (2) conceptualising an eman- 
cipatory rural politics, posing questions and raising debates; and (3) exploring forms of 
resistance and mobilisation, and the generation of emancipatory alternatives. The paper 
concludes by outlining a set of challenges for critical, engaged scholar-activists, including 
the methodological approaches required. 


Understanding current contexts 


Rural transformations of course have occurred over centuries; many contemporary processes 
of deagrarianisation, migration and rural disenfranchisement are not new. We cannot under- 
stand them without understanding rural areas historically, both in recent years and over the 
longue durée. Central is the political economy of resource extraction (human, financial, 
natural) in and from ‘the rural’ and the persistent, grinding poverty of many rural people, 
sometimes in the midst of growing general abundance. Through processes of financialisation 
particular to contemporary neoliberal capitalism, commodification, appropriation and extrac- 
tion of rural resources are intensifying through increasingly aggressive enclosures (Clapp 
2014; Fairbairn 2014; Haiven 2014; White et al. 2012). Land, energy, mineral, green or 
water ‘grabs’ aim at capturing resources in the hope that future scarcities will generate 
super-profits (Hall, Scoones, and Tsikata 2015; Edelman, Oya, and Borras 2013; Wolford 
et al. 2013; Fairhead, Leach, and Scoones 2012; Mehta, Veldwisch, and Franco 2012; 
Borras et al. 2011). Massive exclusions and dispossessions have swelled the ‘relative 
surplus population’ scattered throughout rural, peri-urban and urban areas (Li 2010). State- 
led programmes, often supported by international ‘aid’ flows, are reconfiguring rural areas, 
using discourses of food security in support of agribusiness, as epitomised by the New Alli- 
ance for Food Security and Nutrition in Africa (Crankshaw 2016). In South Africa, the 
African National Congress’s recent proposals to ban foreign purchases of agricultural land 
won popular support, but were profoundly undermined by provisions to exempt “institutional 
funds’ (i.e. hedge and pension funds), exposing the contradictions between populist nation- 
alist appeals and efforts to appease national and global capital. In Brazil, high-profile efforts to 
limit foreign ownership of land did little to stop increasing investment and concentration in 
land ownership and agricultural production (ActionAid et al. 2017; Rede Social et al. 2015; 
Sauer and Leite 2012). In these instances, supposedly popular and left-wing appeals to the 
interests of the poor actually advanced narrow interests of foreign and domestic capital. 
Dominant models of economic growth have failed to provide for the majority, instead 
facilitating accumulation by the ‘one percent’ (Oxfam 2017). Inequality, social mobility 
and future prospects for the majority are worsening (ISSC et al. 2016). Forms of ‘progress- 
ive neoliberalism’ — peddled inaccurately as social democracy — have failed to stem disil- 
lusionment, disenfranchisement and marginalisation (Fraser 2017). Aiming for the poor to 
capture an equal share of future growth is not enough; reversing inequality requires a redis- 
tribution of wealth and income (ISSC et al. 2016). Austerity economics, imposed on the 
heels of capitalism’s latest convulsions, has squeezed both the middle class and the 
working poor (Picketty 2014; Pollin 2013). As with earlier waves of austerity, some of 
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the worst impacts of the withdrawal of public services and support have been felt in rural 
areas (Murphy and Scott 2014; Deere and Royce 2009). In the United States, for example, 
rural and urban ‘sacrifice zones’ have suffered interrelated waves of home foreclosures 
from the 2008 bursting of the mortgage derivatives bubble and rising drug addiction 
related to the physical and emotional pain resulting from lack of work, housing and ade- 
quate medical care (Lopez and Frostenson 2017; Economist 2017; Hedges 2014). These 
assaults, and the deep alienation that they bring, have wrought havoc and destroyed the 
social fabric in many rural communities. 

For rural areas, the flow of people and finance to the cities, and the generation of poor, 
disenfranchised ‘left-behind’ populations who are elderly or children, is well documented, 
for example in China (Ye et al. 2016; Ye and Lu 2011), Mexico (Durand and Massey 2006) 
and the Philippines (Cortes 2015). Changing rural demographics and labour relations, 
including the aging of the farm population and the role of youth and migrants, have been 
affected by and in turn have affected the politics of the countryside. Young people in 
particular need a special place in our understanding of both current regressive political 
trends, and the possibilities for progressive change (Ansell 2016). Youth have been histori- 
cally at the forefront of movements of progressive renewal, and of new ways of doing 
politics, challenging authority as the “vanguard of change’ (Herrera 2006, 1433). The 
new regimes that they have helped to install also then see them as a political vehicle that 
should no longer challenge, but legitimise and defend, the new order, and whose criticism 
is no longer welcome (Comaroff and Comaroff 2005; Ryter 2002). In many countries, state- 
sponsored youth organisations aim to ‘tame’ and channel youth aspirations in ways that 
suppress autonomous political mobilisation. 

For example, the paramilitary National Rural Youth Service Corps in South Africa pro- 
vides modest stipends to young people in rural areas, including those evicted or facing evic- 
tion (RSA 2017). The absence of strong, independent youth movements promoting young 
people’s priorities and agendas has led frustrated and marginalised youth into apathy and 
demobilisation or into reactionary populist organisations, sometimes with a religious 
frame, such as Indonesia’s Pemuda Pancasila and the Muslim Defenders’ Front (Hasan 
2016). In short, the contradictions between young people’s expanding, digitalised global 
horizons and their shrinking material possibilities may propel them in different directions, 
including towards disengagement, reactionary and violent populism or towards movements 
of progressive renewal. As a political generation, youth are both ‘makers and breakers’ 
(Honwana and De Boeck 2005). The mobility and improved access to education of 
young rural men and women everywhere — again, not new, but now extending to all 
classes and sexes, and including mass migration to cities and also (and much less 
studied) return migration to rural places of origin — give them a key role in forging links 
between rural and urban political movements. 

Unlike in the recent past, in many countries industrial economies do not provide the 
employment opportunities they once did. This has resulted in the ‘fracturing’ of classes 
of labour, who resort to diversified livelihood and survival strategies (Bernstein 2010). 
Such changes present particular challenges for women (Razavi 2002). Downward mobility, 
deepening poverty and insecurity, inequality and despair in rural areas are the result, as the 
agrarian and industrial transformation takes new forms, dominated by low-employment and 
mechanised business models (Monnat 2016). We need to explore the consequences of such 
rural transformations in diverse settings, asking, for example, how patterns of migration — 
including both an exodus of young people from rural areas and an in-migration of both 
short-term agricultural workers or herders and formerly urban elites — are affecting rural 
politics, across generations and classes. 
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The consequences for rural livelihoods, identity, self-esteem and recognition are pro- 
found. Forms of dislocation, prolonged and widespread neglect, challenges to identity 
and the undermining of rural communities and livelihoods have been documented 
widely, from the US (Duncan and Blackwell 2014; Hedges 2014; Berry 1977) to Thailand 
(Nishizaki 2014), Russia (Mamonova 2016) and Europe (Silverstone, Chrisafis, and Tait 
2017). As Gaventa (1982) described for rural Appalachia, powerlessness emerges 
through the exertion of elite power, resulting often in ‘quiescence’ in the face of extreme 
inequality and injustice. Longstanding rural ‘moral economies’ (Scott 1977; Thompson 
1971) erode, and older patterns of social cohesion weaken, influenced by wider shifts in 
political economy (Sayer 2000). 

In the US, for example, deindustrialisation, a product of both automation and robotics 
and of companies moving abroad, famously hit rural areas hard, leading to the near disap- 
pearance of jobs that paid adequate wages. Moreover, small town Main Streets, historically 
populated with family-owned businesses that provided both off-farm income and employ- 
ment for farm households and sites of human contact and thick social networks, withered as 
malls and big chain stores were located in nearby areas. More recently, the minimum-wage 
retail and service jobs that the malls provided began to vanish too with the rapid expansion 
of e-commerce (Lutz 2016). US households are frequently heavily indebted from college 
tuition, mortgages, medical expenses, credit card purchases and the automobiles that are 
essential transportation in most of the country (Kirk 2016). In this situation of precarious- 
ness and diminished income, even small unanticipated expenses — a medical emergency or 
an expensive repair to a car — can produce a desperate downward spiral into poverty and 
homelessness (Lutz 2014). Indeed, in recent years the rural US has seen a dramatic rise 
in midlife mortality among non-college educated non-Hispanic whites, with cancer and 
heart disease overtaken by the ‘deaths of despair’: drug overdoses, suicides and alcohol- 
related liver mortality (Case and Deaton 2017; Quifiones 2015). 

At the same time, a global economy based on a voracious, unsustainable use of natural 
resources has devastated many rural areas. Almost half of the world’s population makes a 
living from the land, and yet this resource base is being depleted through various forms of 
extractivism (Conde and Le Billon 2017; Veltmeyer and Petras 2014). Are there new dis- 
courses and practices of sustainability and environmental care emerging that are generative 
of a new politics and economy? Perspectives from political ecology, feminist political 
ecology or green Marxism, for example, can help us to think about the exercise of power 
and labour in the appropriation of resources, about the rise and discursive influence of 
metaphors of resilience, adaptation, transformation, sustainable development, ecosystem 
services and about the intimate co-construction of politics and ecology, where power 
always shapes access and control, as well as underlying sources of vulnerability (e.g. 
Scoones 2016; Perreault, Bridge, and McCarthy 2015; Harcourt and Nelson 2015; Watts 
and Peluso 2013). Through perspectives on critical governance and power, both in and 
beyond the state, we can ask how micro-politics of control and the ‘power to exclude’ influ- 
ence access to and use of natural resources, such as land, forests, water and minerals 
(Beban, So, and Un 2017; Ribot 2014; Peluso and Lund 2011; Hall, Hirsch, and Li 
2011; Swyngedouw 2009). 


What is an emancipatory rural politics? 


While the current conjuncture has given rise to forms of authoritarian populism, what 
alternative politics might emerge? An emancipatory politics requires an understanding of 
the current regressive trends — the things to be ‘resisted’ — and a vision of a better 
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society and ways to move towards it. What then do we mean by emancipatory politics, and 
the struggles that these entail? We can potentially draw on many inspirations and traditions. 
In the following paragraphs we highlight some possibilities, with different conceptual start- 
ing points. There are inevitable tensions between these, and a singular, precise, a priori defi- 
nition is impossible; instead, a range of approaches, each contextualised, each drawing on 
different perspectives, is necessary. 

For those in the Marxist tradition, questions arise around the emergence of revolution- 
ary moments, and the constellation of class-based alliances resisting particular forms of 
feudalism or capitalism. An ‘epoch of social revolution’ — or emancipation — thus 
emerges when social relations become unstable, as relations of production become less 
compatible with productive forces (Marx 1968 [1859], 161-62). Marxist scholars of agrar- 
ian change have identified diverse agrarian ‘paths’ (Bernstein 2010; Bernstein and Byres 
2001), emerging from different contexts, including the role of and place for the rural in 
the midst of revolutionary upheavals. More narrowly, Marxists often view ‘peasants’ as 
an inherently vacillating political category, with potential for both revolutionary and reac- 
tionary politics. Much research on peasant politics during the past century drew from 
Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire and Engels’ mid-1890s formulation of the peasant question, 
focused on how to win the votes of the peasantry (Hobsbawm 1973; Marx 1978 [1852]; 
Engels 1950). The question ‘How do peasants become revolutionary?’ was not just a ques- 
tion posed by Mao, but also a central debate in agrarian studies (Huizer 1975). Classic texts 
highlighted debates among radical scholars of agrarian politics,” as well as scholars with a 
neoclassical conception of peasant politics (e.g. Popkin 1979). Much orthodox Marxist 
scholarship has focused on class politics, informing debates about which peasants are 
most likely to be reactionary, as in Lenin’s (1964) observation of late nineteenth-century 
Russia, and which have the greatest revolutionary promise, as in the contrasting ‘rural pro- 
letarian’ and ‘middle peasant’ perspectives of Paige (1978) and Wolf (1969), respectively. 

Early agrarian Marxist scholarship examined the ways in which identity politics (linked 
to kinship, for example) intersected with class politics in peasant societies (Alavi 1973). 
Subsequent work has explored the range of peasant politics, from quiescence to everyday 
politics and all-out revolution, enquiring, for example, into how peasants struggle against 
neoliberal globalisation (Edelman 1999) or land grabbing (Hall et al. 2015). The links of 
contemporary agrarian politics to broader politics have been addressed in Brazil 
(Wolford 2016, 2010) and many other settings (e.g. Moyo, Jha, and Yeros 2013; Moyo 
and Yeros 2005). Then and now, relationships between peasants and the agrarian sector, 
revolutionary parties and the state are often critical to emancipatory political transform- 
ations (Vergara-Camus and Kay 2017; White 2016; Putzel 1995). 

For those coming more from a libertarian socialist-anarchist tradition, such as Murray 
Bookchin, the fostering of autonomous, local, decentralised, participatory democracies, 
based on inspirations from ‘social ecology’, are the best route to emancipation (Biehl 
and Bookchin 1998; Bookchin 1982). Inspired by Bookchin, the jailed Kurdish leader 
Abdullah Ocalan has encouraged experiments in democratic confederalism in war-torn 
Rojava in northern Syria, based on libertarian municipalism and face-to-face assembly 
democracy (Biehl 2012). These innovative experiments offer insights into how emancipa- 
tory politics and economies can be organised, even under wartime conditions (Cemgil and 
Hoffmann 2016). They also raise questions about the role of violence in the struggle for 
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emancipation, and the very real difficulties of organising a decentralised economy for more 
than survival (Üstündağ 2016). 

For Ernesto Laclau, a broad notion of populism can unite diverse groups beyond con- 
ventional class formations by deploying shared meanings and symbols among otherwise 
fragmented sectors. Reclaiming populism, and its performative dimensions and ‘dangerous 
logics’, can thus be central to the creation of ‘radical democracy’ and the struggle against 
the normalisation of authoritarianism (Laclau 2005). This approach, adopted by political 
movements such as Podemos in Spain or Syriza in Greece, provides the basis for a new 
style of politics, which is necessarily antagonistic, unruly and dissenting. Such politics 
must, it is argued, challenge power in ways that are not limited by cosmopolitan idealism 
or simplistic appeals to community participation and deliberative democracy (Mouffe 2005, 
1999; Butler, Laclau, and Žižek 2000). 

Another radical position is offered by Jacques Rancière (1998), for whom true politics 
emerges through ‘disagreement’, through popular uprising, which disrupts the status quo, 
declaring an unruly ‘radical equality’. This requires the reclaiming of the unheard voices 
and histories of the people, and accepting the radical, progressive role of the oppressed. 
Similarly, Alain Badiou (2016, 2005) explores the many ways ‘the people’ can be symbo- 
lically and practically deployed, and emphasises the radical, activist interruption of ‘the 
event’, where political subjects and emancipatory potentials emerge. Yet such subject- 
centred, activist perspectives on politics, with a narrow conception of ‘democracy’, offer 
little insight into how such change is sustained, and how it becomes embedded (Hewlett 
2010). 

Others, by contrast, emphasise the structural, institutional and political conditions for 
emancipatory transformations, and whether dictatorship or liberal forms of democracy 
result, as Moore (1966) argued half a century ago. Beginning in the 1980s there was a 
surge of studies on transitions from authoritarian-military regimes to ‘democracy’ (O'Don- 
nell and Schmitter 2013), although many have questioned the assumption that authoritarian 
regimes always are moving in one direction (Levitsky and Way 2010). Fox, for example, 
analysed 'rural democratization', looking at Latin American and Philippine cases, 
arguing that ‘the distribution of rural power in developing countries both shapes and is 
shaped by national politics’ (Fox 1990: 1; see also Franco 2001 for the Philippines and 
Ntsebeza 2006 for South Africa). Emancipation may emerge through what Fox (2007) 
terms 'accountability politics', whereby, even in authoritarian settings, accountabilities 
are enhanced through the deepening of civil society engagements, acting to transform 
state structures and embedding accountabilities. While always uneven, partial and con- 
tested, and involving on-going cycles of action, such processes can build the possibilities 
of emancipation, but in relation to the institutional infrastructure of states and through a 
politics of representation (Ribot 2013). 

For Polanyi (1944), the 'great transformation' of the twentieth century resulted from a 
mobilisation by diverse sectors of society, then supported by the state, to defend 'social pro- 
tections' against ‘disembedded’ market capitalism. This ‘double movement’ was particu- 
larly pronounced in rural areas, where the commodification of land and life broke with 
traditional norms of land use and labour sharing (Li 2014; McMichael 2006). Today, 
faced with new kinds of authoritarian populism, rural-urban divides are increasingly 
framed in racial or ethnic terms. Thus, critical race studies — including studies of white, 
elite privilege (Pulido 2000) — as well as intersectional perspectives from cultural studies 
and critical feminism (Crenshaw 1991; Hall 1986), are all necessary to understand the 
present context, as well as the radical politics of emerging alternatives (Cairns 2013). At 
the same time, as state protections weaken and financialised, neoliberal capital assumes 
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new forms, other movements — around, for example, women’s rights, race or environmental 
justice — may combine, according to Fraser (2013), to generate a ‘triple movement’, centred 
on new forms of emancipatory politics (see also Ribot 2014). 

In this view, a new emancipatory politics must therefore address many challenges 
together, rather than in piecemeal fashion. Deep inequalities, marginalisation and exclusion, 
persistent poverty, fractured identities and loss of esteem are all features of rural areas 
today, giving rise to a regressive politics. Following Fraser and Honneth (2003), a new poli- 
tics therefore must combine concerns with redistribution (and so concerns with class, social 
difference and inequality), recognition (and so identity and identification) and represen- 
tation (and so democracy, community, belonging and citizenship). Emancipation thus 
must encompass representation, linked to a strong state and active public sphere, as well 
as material distribution and recognition of diverse identities. Such a politics, Fraser 
argues, potentially offers new routes for and forms of mobilisation in the face of systematic 
marginalisation of those left behind by globalised capitalism. This must go substantially 
beyond the ‘progressive neoliberalisms’ that have unmistakably failed (Fraser 2017). Cri- 
tiques of contemporary capitalism that promote a ‘third way’, ‘inclusive growth’ (Giddens 
2001), and even measures of ‘social protection’, whether Bolsa Familia in Brazil, social 
grants in South Africa, or employment-guarantee schemes in India, are insufficient (De 
Haan 2014). In Latin America, left-leaning governments failed to confront the power of 
agribusiness and dominant rural classes, and have systematically co-opted or disarticulated 
autonomous rural social movements, facilitating deepening differentiation and undermining 
resistance in the countryside (Vergara-Camus and Kay 2017). Instead, a more radical trans- 
formation needs to be imagined, rooted in mutualist, embedded forms of organisation of life 
and economy, ones that are simultaneously local and transnational, yet attuned to class 
difference and identity. Any alternatives must reclaim the 'public sphere' (Fraser 1990), 
reinventing citizenship, drawing on new forms of communalism and solidarity, and 
linking to a broad front of resistance. 

In addition to exploring the contours of the ‘emancipatory’ through such perspectives, 
we also have to understand the elite, the reactionary and the non-emancipatory, and how 
regressive practice so often becomes hegemonic ‘common sense’. We have to understand 
how this emerges through media representations, through the undermining of political voice 
and capabilities, through various forms of violence, and through the psychological appeal 
of authoritarian power. How was a vote for Trump or Brexit seen as a triumphant act of 
resistance? How do we understand the side-by-side pro- and anti-Dilma protests in 
Brazil or the simultaneous (and connected) rise of progressive rural movements and the 
entrenched politics of a minority agrarian elite (Sauer and Mészáros 2017)? The structures 
of oppression need to be revealed, in order to be resisted and overcome. We must ask: How 
are new alliances built between progressive urban and rural movements, within and outside 
mainstream political formations? How do informal, unruly styles of politics intersect with 
more formal organised movements and electoral and institutional politics? How have con- 
flict and violence both closed down and opened up new spaces for politics? 

The perspectives on emancipatory politics discussed above (along with many others) 
entail very different positions on core themes such as power, class, mobilisation, citizen- 
ship, institutions and democracy. By offering here a variety of perspectives, often in 
tension with each other, we want to encourage debate about emancipatory possibilities, 
and also about what is being resisted. There will never be a one-size-fits-all version of 
emancipatory rural politics, and locating our debate about alternatives in different contexts 
will hopefully generate a more nuanced and variegated view. Emancipatory politics must 
necessarily emerge in context, through longer histories of struggle that condition pathways 
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of transformation. Analysing such politics requires tacking back and forth between broad 
theorisation and located, empirical enquiry. What we can do now is pose the questions, 
engage with wider theorisation and explore unfolding dynamics in particular places, both 
to understand the current conjuncture and to elaborate alternatives. 


Resisting, organising and building alternatives 


Where is resistance happening, against what, for what reasons and how? Rural and urban 
movements across the world are showing inspiring examples of resistance. The power of 
transnational coordination and organising was illustrated by the historic Women’s March 
in Washington, DC, and around the world on 21 January 2017. People also struggle in 
small, often isolated ways, but how do they come to understand a particular situation 
and engage in collective action? How can an emancipatory politics emerge that is not 
just bottom-up, but also horizontal, connecting across class, gender, racial, generational 
and ideological divides and transcending geographic boundaries? What redistributed 
material base is required to generate the freedoms to engage with existing authority struc- 
tures? And what democratic institutions can facilitate and enable such connections to 
emerge and become robust? 

In different places and times, a new politics may emerge in distinct ways, combining 
‘everyday’ with ‘official’ and ‘advocacy’ politics, frequently throwing up contradictions 
and new challenges (Kerkvliet 2009). For example, resistance to ‘land grabs’ and extractive 
industries has highlighted profound questions about what precisely is being defended and 
what constitutes a defence (Conde and Le Billon 2017; Hall et al. 2015). Confronting 
investments by global capital may be seen as progressive, yet defending existing informal 
and customary tenure can be exclusionary, patriarchal and in other ways oppressive (Ribot 
2013; Ribot and Peluso 2003). In many rural areas, protagonists have struggled to unite 
around critiques of corporate takeovers of rural land and resources, but have also faced 
challenges in generating alternative visions. In exploring resistance and the promotion of 
alternatives, we must not assume emancipation, but interrogate its construction. 

There has been increasing convergence of issues and problems, rural and urban, across 
sectors and across the Global South and North (Borras 2016). A broad conception of the 
land and agrarian question helps us link between social justice movements, whether agrar- 
ian, food sovereignty, environmental justice or climate justice movements (Claeys and 
Delgado Pugley 2017; Tramel 2016; Edelman and Borras 2016; Brent, Schiavoni, and 
Alonso-Fradejas 2015; Holt Giménez and Shattuck 2011). Alternatives are increasingly 
framed as inherently relational, multi-class and multi-sectoral, historical and global. 
Across the world, movements around environment/food/energy and sustainability/justice 
are building alternatives based on distributive networks and the collaborative commons. 
In exploring alternatives to authoritarian populism, we must ask: What experiments in 
rural solidarity economies are emerging that offer rural employment and new livelihoods, 
providing the base for a new politics? 

For example, a recognition of the importance of local control and ‘sovereignty’ (of land, 
food, energy) underlies multiple critical initiatives, such as ‘food sovereignty’ (Schiavoni 
2017; Alonso-Fradejas et al. 2015; Borras, Franco, and Monsalve 2015; Wittman, Desmar- 
ais, and Wiebe 2010; Patel 2009) and 'agroecology' or environmental justice (Martínez- 
Alier et al. 2016; Altieri and Toledo 2011; Rosset et al. 2011), with significant rural— 
urban/local-national (Robbins 2015) and urban dimensions (White 2011). Equally, some 
view the sharing, solidarity economy as allowing for the regeneration of livelihoods 
(Avelino et al. 2016; Utting 2015) and reclaiming the ‘commons’ as offering new forms 
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of economic and political imagination (Bollier 2014). Others argue that new technologies 
allow for open-source innovation and the support of community-based grassroots initiatives 
(Smith et al. 2016; Kloppenburg 2014). New forms of community organisation are gener- 
ating alternative ways of delivering energy, food, water and other services in rural settings 
(Smith and Seyfang 2013; Seyfang 2011). And perspectives on ‘de-growth’ and the indi- 
genous Andean buen vivir or ‘living well’ are refashioning the ways in which we think 
of consumption, economy, nature and society (D’Alisa, Demaria, and Kallis 2014; Kallis 
2011; Fatheuer 2011; Hamilton 2004). 

These appear to be isolated cases, but do they together add up to a substantial new 
wave of innovation and political energy? Comparatively, across cases, we can ask: 
what alternatives are emerging based on collaborative commons, distributed networks, 
mutualism, reciprocity and moral economy, sovereignty and solidarity? And around 
what forms of production, service and provisioning in rural areas (such as agriculture, 
food, energy, water or housing services)? How are such alternatives being organised in 
rural areas, and by whom? What are the class, gender and identity politics involved? 
What relationships exist with the state and capital (and with which fractions of capital)? 
In surveying experiences comparatively, we must ask: what new forms of democratic 
organisation are emerging, with what political implications? How are rural movements 
connecting with each other locally, regionally and globally, and with other movements 
linked to urban areas? 

When rethinking economies in a 'post-capitalist age, some see non-hierarchical, dis- 
tributed networks making use of open-source technology as offering potential for challen- 
ging the neoliberal order (Mason 2016). Beyond the hype, we need to ask what new forms 
of open science and technology might support decentralised, locally led alternatives; can, 
for example, information and communication technologies or blockchain registers open 
up space for democratic innovation? Or, as with other socio-technical transitions, can 
such spaces be closed down and captured with new forms of control? Whether in relation 
to small-scale agriculture in Africa or networked ‘fab labs’ in rural industrial clusters in 
Europe, linking new pathways of socio-technical change to social, cultural and political 
considerations is vital if new styles of innovation and democracy are to emerge (Smith 
and Stirling 2016; Scoones, Leach, and Newell 2015). 

Many initiatives that challenge capitalist relations also improve livelihoods and enhance 
sustainability in rural spaces. In various guises, whether as community food or energy pro- 
jects, or new approaches to building and settlement, they can be seen as part of diverse 
mobilisations against financialised capitalism’s assault on rural landscapes and livelihoods. 
However, many such alternatives do not explicitly articulate a wider, emancipatory political 
vision, and sometimes their discourses and practices can be quite conservative, exclusion- 
ary and technocratic. A populist localism, framed in terms of ‘community’, for example, 
will remain isolated, perhaps the preserve of the relatively privileged and organised, or 
potentially captured by narrow, regressive forces if it does not confront basic questions 
of class, race, gender and identity that are at the heart of any emancipatory politics 
(Tsikata 2009). For example, in India the Natural Farming movement, centred on low- 
cost agroecological production, has been open to co-optation by regressive Hindu nation- 
alists, who deploy cultural symbols and arguments about local sovereignty (Khadse et al. 
2017). The radical potential of these local, rooted alternatives therefore may only be 
realised when they are connected to a wider debate about political transformation, in 
rural spaces and beyond. This in turn requires situating practical, grounded ‘alternatives’ 
in a broader historical, social and political context, where deepening, linking and scaling 
up become essential. 
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This means thinking about forms of mobilisation from above and below, and how they 
can connect, through both informal, unruly politics as well as more organised forms. It 
involves rethinking the politics of mobilisation, drawing on classic ‘social movement 
theory’ (Tilly and Tarrow 2006), as well as, for example, crowd psychology (Nye 1975) 
and life-cycle theory, and extending these to the challenges of ‘big organising’ in the 
digital age, connecting communities through lateral, voluntary organising, both inside 
and outside the state and transnationally (Bond and Exley 2016; Edelman and Borras 
2016). Change needs to be understood less in terms of managed transitions, guided by 
policy and technocratic elites, and more in terms of unruly, relational, horizontal transform- 
ations and new forms of innovation and democratic practice (Smith and Stirling 2016; Stir- 
ling 2015). 

There are plenty of experiments with alternatives — around long-term challenges, sec- 
toral interests and society-wide visions — but they will be more profound and long- 
lasting if they are better understood and connected. We can take inspiration from existing 
spaces of resistance and galvanise new thinking about how, in rural spaces in the North and 
South, emancipatory alternatives are emerging to authoritarian populist politics. On-the- 
ground experiences of alternative practices and mobilisations that are transforming rural 
economies and creating new forms of democracy in practice can help us (re)theorise eman- 
cipatory politics for a new era. However, we must go beyond the documentation of mul- 
tiple, particular cases to a wider synthesis that allows us to reimagine rural spaces and 
democracy, underpinned by an emancipatory politics. 


A challenge for scholar-activists 


Imagining a new politics in and linked to rural areas is an essential political and research 
task. Emancipatory politics has to be generated through styles of research that are open, 
inclusive and collaborative, although always informed by theory and disciplined by empiri- 
cal data. A commitment to emancipatory research of the rural should be situated in a deep 
historical perspective and attentive to hinterlands, margins and frontiers. It should be inter- 
disciplinary, comparative and integrative, articulate the local and the global, attend to class, 
gender and generational dynamics, and utilise multiple approaches and methods to corro- 
borate findings and to highlight the many different meanings and perspectives at play. 
What combinations of approaches and methods from critical social science can help us 
understand changing rural contexts and focus attention on critical conjunctures, diverse 
standpoints and patterns of everyday life, and point to important trends, meanings, relation- 
ships and processes? No single approach will do; each must engage in conversation with 
others, and respond to contextually defined questions. For example, ethnographies of 
elites and those excluded can be juxtaposed, exposing both the exceptional and the 
mundane, across different social groups and ages and between time periods (e.g. Moreira 
and Bruno 2015; Bobrow-Strain 2007). Sustained engagement in and across places is 
essential, generating ‘deep histories’ of change, ones that do not reify a mystical former 
golden age, but in which all possible paths are illuminated, as well as the decisions and 
detours taken (e.g. Quifiones 2015; Li 2014). Spatial perspectives, drawing on critical car- 
tography, can help us understand how boundaries, landscapes and rural spaces are being 
recast, providing insights into the mapping of rural life and encouraging us to draw out 
new spatial relationships (e.g. Dwyer 2015). Visual methods — video, photography, art, per- 
formance or installation — may speak to how diverse actors perceive and understand rural 
settings (e.g. Kashi and Watts 2010). And, finally, wider understanding of patterns over 
time and across large populations may be enhanced by large-N surveys, both within and 
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across sites and countries, as well as analyses of financial and demographic flows, voting 
preferences, and land and housing markets (e.g. Monnat 2016). 

Such research and action have multiple implications in terms of timing and pace, 
research team-building and participation, publication format and outlets, and the require- 
ment for widespread and accessible platforms for broader conversation around research 
processes and outputs. The Emancipatory Rural Politics Initiative (ERPI), in close collab- 
oration with the Transnational Institute (TNI), will be coordinated by a network of scholar- 
activists/activist-scholars largely working in academic and independent research insti- 
tutions, in both the Global North and the Global South. It brings to our analysis of and pol- 
itical action around the current conjuncture longstanding work with a rural perspective, 
most notably around *land grabbing' through the Land Deals Politics Initiative." 

In this new initiative, we retain our focus on rural areas as sites of struggle and inno- 
vation, but of course recognise that rural and urban sites are connected. We aim for a 
global outlook, drawing lessons from everywhere, both North and South. We want to 
connect people and ideas, so that new conversations, collaborations and actions may 
arise. The challenge is to hear, to collect information, to turn analysis into a collective 
activity and to build bridges to other communities, and in so doing to construct a space 
where alternatives — in conception and practice — might be deepened and shared. We 
hope that we can help inspire more people to join in citizens’ movements, community 
debates and local innovations and experiments, wherever these may be. 
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Counterrevolution, the countryside and the middle classes: lessons from 
five countries 


Walden Bello 


This contribution focuses on five societies that experienced successful counterrevolutions. 
It looks at how the dialectic of revolution and counterrevolution operated in Italy, 
Indonesia, Chile, Thailand and the Philippines. It seeks to understand the motion of 
different classes in periods of great political fluidity. It explores the dynamic 
relationship between conflict in the countryside and the overarching conflict of classes 
and their political representatives at the national level. Finally, it probes the relationship 
between domestic counterrevolution and global geopolitics. 


Whether one calls them fascist, authoritarian populist or counterrevolutionary, there is no doubt 
that angry movements contemptuous of liberal democratic ideals and practices and espousing 
the use of force to resolve deep-seated social conflicts are on the rise globally. While in the 
North, the emergence of these forces and personalities portend to many a repeat of the 
1930s, when classical fascism came to power in Italy and Germany, such counterrevolutionary 
developments have been recurrent phenomena in the global South over the last 50 years, where 
they have emerged in the course of severe class conflict and outright class war. 

Much of the scholarship on counterrevolution in the North has, not surprisingly, 
focused on fascism, the last great counterrevolutionary movement to have successfully 
seized power in Europe. Some of the most insightful work has emerged in the comparative 
analysis of different fascist national experiences, most likely because comparative analysis 
calls attention to events, trends or processes that may otherwise not evoke appreciation in a 
work devoted solely to one national experience. Here, three authors deserve special 
mention: Barrington Moore, Arno Mayer and Nicos Poulantzas. Moore is associated 
with the idea of fascism being a wayward offspring of a ‘revolution from above’ undertaken 
by land-based elites seeking to retain their power in a society being transformed by capit- 
alism (Moore 1966). Arno Mayer gave us a dynamic portrayal of a continent-wide counter- 
revolution wherein different projects clashed and complemented each other: that of 
‘reactionaries’ seeking to restore a mythical past, ‘conservatives’ bent on maintaining the 
status quo, and ‘counterrevolutionaries’ who do battle with revolutionaries by adopting 
the latter’s methods and end up with a repressive as opposed to a revolutionary transform- 
ation of society (Mayer 1971). Nicos Poulantzas provided the memorable portrait of a 
fascist elite that stabilizes and saves monopoly capital by creating, ironically, a state of 
exception that enjoys the highest degree of relative autonomy from monopoly capitalist 
interests (Poulantzas 1974). The three differ in some of their propositions and conclusions, 
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but central to their methodology is the dialectic of revolution and counterrevolution in 
societies underdoing a rapid transition to capitalism. 

There is no dearth of studies of political change in societies in the global South. 
However, many of them do not place the dialectic of revolution and counterrevolution at 
the center of their analysis. The most common paradigms have been those underpinned 
by modernization theory or political development theory. Moreover, there has been little 
comparative work on counterrevolutions. One of the few exceptions is Naomi Klein’s 
magisterial analysis of the application of the neoliberal project in different societies 
(Klein 2007). However, Klein’s case studies mostly begin after the dialectic of revolution 
and counterrevolution has been politically resolved in favor of the latter. Our interest is the 
analysis of the prior period, to see how and why the counterrevolution manages to get the 
upper hand and crushes the left politically. 

The aim of this study is to look at how the dialectic of revolution and counterrevolution 
operated in five societies. It seeks to understand the movement of different classes in 
periods of great political fluidity. It explores the dynamic relationship between conflict in 
the countryside and the overarching conflict of classes and their political representatives 
at the national level. Finally, it probes the relationship between domestic counterrevolution 
and global geopolitics. 

Four of the national experiences included here are from the global South: Indonesia, 
Chile, Thailand and the Philippines. The first three provide, in the author’s view, the 
most fertile ground for the analysis of different facets of counterrevolution in the South. 
The Philippines has been included owing to Philippine President Rodrigo Duterte being 
widely seen as emblematic of the ‘New Authoritarianism’. The one case from the North 
in our sample is Fascist Italy, and this is for two reasons: first, it provides an interesting 
case study of one of the major concerns of this study: the relationship between class conflict 
in the countryside and the national counterrevolution in the emergence of fascism; and, 
second, the period covered in our study, the first two decades of the twentieth century, 
saw Italy undergoing many of the same crises brought about by capitalist transformation 
that were later experienced by societies in the global South in the post-World War II period. 

Our aim is not to develop a general theory of counterrevolution but to contribute toward 
the emergence of such a theory through a detailed comparison of five counterrevolutionary 
experiences that seeks to draw out the empirical convergences and divergences among these 
experiences, on the basis of which further theoretical work can be done. 


Fascism in Italy: the decisive role of the countryside 


In the class analysis of fascism in Italy, what is most often emphasized is the phenomenon 
of Mussolini's shock troops from the middle class serving the interests of Big Capital by 
crushing the working-class movement in the cities.! On their road to power, the fascists cer- 
tainly received financial support from the big bourgeoisie, and while in power, they created 
the conditions for the stable reproduction of Monopoly Capital. What is less well known is 
the role of landed interests in promoting fascism. Fascism, Mussolini famously thought, 
would never succeed in the countryside. Yet it was the countryside that provided the 
momentum that eventually ended in the momentous March on Rome in October 1922. 


'There have been many studies of fascism in Italy but few have proved as enlightening as Tasca’s 
(1938) The Rise of Italian Fascism. Other important works on fascism’s conquest of the countryside 
in Italy are Ebner (2011); Lyttleton (1982); Snowden (2004); Cardoza (1982); and Corner (1972). 
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Indeed, one academic authority on Italian fascism claims that ‘it was the sudden expansion 
of rural-based fascism that in the winter of 1920-21 saved [Mussolini’s] urban fasci from 
extinction’ (Cardoza 1982, 3). 


Fascism’s mass base 


Class conflict in the countryside was one of the key ingredients of fascist success. Another 
was the middle class. 

In an Italy that shouldered tremendous costs from its participation in the First World 
War, there was a volatile combination of deep economic crisis, widespread worker 
unrest bursting out in general strikes and factory occupations, and anger and resentment 
among veterans returning from an unpopular war. Mussolini, who had been expelled by 
the Socialist Party, fished in these troubled waters, exploiting workers’ discontent in com- 
petition with the Socialists, stirring up nationalist fervor in competition with the National- 
ists, and making overtures to Big Capital, whose resources he coveted to expand his 
movement. The foot soldiers of his fledgling movement were mainly from the déclassé 
middle class. Mussolini, writes Angelo Tasca in his classic The rise of Italian fascism, 


appealed to the inherent anarchy of the Italian people and of the middle class in particular: dis- 
gruntled ex-officers, students fidgeting in University lecture rooms, shopkeepers struggling 
against taxation, declasses of every sort who wanted something new, helped to give to 
growing fascism its invaluable halo of lawlessness and heresy. (Tasca 1938, 32) 


With old beliefs and ideas having been discredited by the war, fascism’s emphasis on action 
struck a chord among these unstable, rootless and resentful elements, especially among the 
young. The psychology of fascism was subjected to insightful dissection by Tasca: 


Emphasis was laid on ‘action’ rather than ideas. This attracted many of the young advancing 
‘toward life’, impatient of contradictions and eager to have a good time, to sacrifice themselves, 
to acquire self-confidence. Fascism drove them along the easiest way. Everything was simpli- 
fied, for thoughts had no time to form themselves, connect, or conflict before they evaporated in 
action, exalting and melodramatic. The inner life reduced itself to the simplest reflexes, shifting 
from the centre of feeling and becoming externalized. Doubts and uncertainties ceased to exist. 
The youthful fascist in a world full of contradictions joyfully affirmed, ‘I must not think; there- 
fore I am’. (1938, 36) 


One of Mussolini’s chief assets was his ability to satisfy ‘both the vague passions of the 
mob and the more precise interests of the capitalist class’. (Tasca 1938, 33). This conver- 
gence of passion and interest emerged dramatically in key areas of rural Italy, where the 
network of labor organizations had managed to impose strong collective discipline 
among agricultural laborers, enabling them to control the supply of labor and push up 
wages. Accompanying this control over the supply of labor by the peasant leagues were 
the control over prices by production cooperatives in the towns and the Socialist Party’s 
dominant position in many local governments and parliamentary politics. These institutions 
were created by pressure from below within a weak bourgeois state that served as the frame- 
work of a country that had been unified politically barely 50 years before. It was these pro- 
ducts of reform socialism that the rural elites most dreaded: 


‘The man we fear most’, as a great landowner of the province of Ravenna said, ‘is not the com- 
munist Bombacci but Nullo Baldini who, with his Cooperative Federation is cutting us out 
everywhere’. For this reason also, fascist violence was directed at such institutions set up by 
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reformist socialism. These institutions were spreading, and little by little were monopolizing 
the entire economic and political life of the district. The landed ruling classes felt they were 
being swept away to make room for the new social structure. (Tasca 1938, 95) 


The shift in the balance of economic power was accompanied by a loss of status, and this 
triggered an ‘outburst of accumulated hate and violence’ in the classes that felt they were 
being displaced. Unable to use the institutions of a weak state to break the power of the 
unions, the landlords and agricultural capitalists found in the fascist bands the instruments 
that they so badly needed to restore the status quo ante. Fascism’s first recruits in the coun- 
tryside came from the groups that, like the landed elites, felt disadvantaged by the growing 
power of the peasant leagues, production cooperatives that controlled the prices of goods, 
and the Socialist Party’s control of local governments and parliamentary politics. These 
were the youth of the landowning classes, university students, tradespeople and demobi- 
lized soldiers. But there were also, Barrington Moore reminds us, “peasants who had 
climbed into the ranks of landowners, and even tenants who hated the monopolistic prac- 
tices of the union’ (Moore 2004, 268). 


Capital in search of muscle 


The deadly meeting of landowners needing muscle and middle-class youth seeking mind- 
less action took place in one of the country’s breadbaskets, the Po Valley, and in the pro- 
vince of Bologna, in 1920 and 1921. These were the most dynamic areas of Italian 
agriculture, mainly because of the spread of capital-intensive capitalist agriculture. Rapid 
economic transformation in the first few decades of the twentieth century had also provided 
an opportunity for organizing rural labor and poor farmers by the peasant leagues. While the 
more traditional landowners continued to deal with their workers and tenants with paterna- 
listic methods, the younger commercial farmers favored ‘disciplined corporate organiz- 
ation’ (Cardoza 1982, 9). Recurrent recession and worker unrest, writes Anthony Cardoza, 


led these growers to adopt a strategy of intransigent resistance to the socialist leagues, and drew 
them toward coercive solutions to the problems of production, labor contracts, and interest rep- 
resentation on the eve of World War I. At the same time, employer militancy resulted in serious 
friction between agrarian interest groups and Italy’s liberal political class. Mounting frustration 
with the difficulties of expressing their economic interests or hostility to the advance of the left 
within the fragmented Italian parliamentary system predisposed commercial farms in Bologna 
and the Po Valley toward more authoritarian movements: nationalism before 1914, fascism 
after the war. (1982, 9-10) 


In the Po Valley and Bologna, the struggle between the landowners — in particular, the capi- 
talist farmers—and the peasant leagues ‘gave fascism an opportunity to fish in troubled 
waters’ (Cardoza 1982, 9). Financed by the landlords and commercial capitalists, the 
fascist squadristi used force to break up the peasant leagues and other institutions of 
rural socialism. A good description of the ‘expeditions’ that sowed fear in the countryside 
is provided by Tasca: 


[A]n expedition would usually set out into the country from some urban centre. With arms pro- 
vided by the Agrarian Association or by some regimental store, the blackshirts would ride to 
their destination in lorries. When they arrived they began by beating up any passerby who did 
not take off his hat to the colors or who was wearing a red tie, handkerchief, or shirt. If anyone 
protested or tried to defend himself, if a fascist was roughly treated or wounded, the punishment 
was intensified. They would rush to the buildings of the Chamber of Labor, the Syndicate, or 
the Co-operative, or to the People’s House, break down the doors, hurl out the furniture, books, 
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or stores into the street, pour petrol on them, and in a few moments there would be a blaze. 
Anyone found on the premises would be severely beaten or killed, and the flags were burnt 
or carried off as trophies. (Tasca 1938, 103) 


The fascists carried out their acts with impunity, with police and soldiers assisting them or 
turning a blind eye to their deeds. These agents of the state, used to safeguarding the old 
class hierarchy, were themselves disconcerted by the challenge posed by the subordinate 
classes. The fascists’ peasant victims, on the other hand, were psychologically disarmed by 
the knowledge that if they used their pistols, they would be putting themselves outside the 
law and, unlike the fascists, they could expect no mercy from the police and the judges. 

From the Po Valley and Bologna, the punitive expeditions were imported by fascists in 
Ravenna, Reggio Emilia, Julian Venetia and other regions. As fascism penetrated smaller 
rural communities, it became ‘a mass movement without precedent in Italian history’ 
(Ebner 2017). Force made a big difference. Provinces and districts where the networks 
of people’s organizations had achieved hegemony after years of struggle fell in a matter 
of days or weeks to the fascist hordes. Tactics perfected in these punitive rural expeditions 
were then copied in the big urban centers to disrupt workers’ strikes, destroy the unions, and 
overpower strongholds of the Socialist Party and its rising rival, the Communist Party. By 
the end of 1922, in less than two years of squad violence, Fascists or pro-Fascists controlled 
virtually every communal administration in Italy (2017). For the landed classes that had 
seen their world turned upside down in the period leading up to the so-called biennio 
rosso (‘two red years’), between 1918 and 1920, when Socialists made huge electoral 
gains nationally and the peasant leagues and other institutions of reform socialism achieved 
prominence locally, the nineteenth-century order of economic, political and cultural power 
was restored, at the cost of much spilled blood. 

While the destruction of socialist institutions and ‘pacification’ of working class com- 
munities was rapidly achieved, the violence continued unabated. As Michael Ebner writes, 


Only by perpetuating this ‘revolutionary’ situation could the Fascist movement undermine the 
liberal state and continue its push for political power ... . The power of the Ras and the bonds of 
squadrist camaraderie depended on Fascists sustaining a state of lawlessness and initiating new 
attacks. Illegal activities increased feelings of belonging and emotional interdependence among 
squadrists, making it more difficult for individual Blackshirts to pull out of the squads or refrain 
from violent acts. Any retreat, any return to normalcy, would have required dealing with poten- 
tially serious legal and psychological consequences. Violence thus became cyclical and self- 
sustaining. (2017) 


The triumph of the counterrevolution in the Italian countryside was complete long before 
the fascists marched on Rome in October 1922. After its ascent to power, leaders of 
fascism conveyed the idea that they were 'ruralizing Italy', romanticizing the Italian 
peasant as the successor of the ancient Roman farmer-soldier, with Benito Mussolini as 
the country's ‘First Farmer’. This was, as Moore notes, pure nonsense. The number of 
owner operators dropped by 500,000 between 1921 and 1931, while the number of share 
tenants rose by 400,000 (Moore 2004, 268). Fascism was propelled to power by the 
muscle of the rural and urban middle classes. In power it protected the interests of agrarian 
capital and the landed elite, even as its main service was to sweep away working-class insti- 
tutions that stood in the way of the economic hegemony of Monopoly Capital. 


Conclusion 


A number of points might be made in conclusion. 
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First, the counterrevolution in Italy conquered the countryside before it was triumphant 
in the big urban centers. 

Second, the muscle or mass base of the fascist movement was the middle strata of the 
towns and surrounding countryside — professionals, tradespeople, students, rich peasants, 
demobilized soldiers, government personnel — who were mobilized and financed by big 
landed interests. 

Third, the propertied classes as a whole benefited from fascist violence, but it was com- 
mercial agricultural interests that played the central role in recruiting the fascists to destroy 
the peasant leagues and the Socialist Party, and it was they who mainly benefited. 

Fourth, the fascist reaction was a response not to an insurgent, armed revolutionary 
movement but to the gains of reform socialism — the peasant leagues, production coopera- 
tives, and local governments controlled by socialists — that had been achieved relatively 
peacefully within the bourgeois state and posed the threat of gradual political asphyxiation 
of the landed classes. 

Fifth, while the fascist breakup of the unions and workers’ institutions was carried out 
largely by paramilitary force, the repressive institutions of the state often lent active or 
passive support, or turned a blind eye to the acts of the squadristi. 


Indonesia: rural bloodshed and national counterrevolution 


The events in Indonesia in 1965—1966 have gone down as one of the most horrifying cases 
of counterrevolution in the last half-century. Indeed, it was counterrevolution that turned 
into what Daniel Goldhagen has termed ‘eliminationism’ (Goldhagen 2009). There con- 
tinues to be great uncertainty about how many perished in this social pogrom, but the 
lower end of estimates is usually 500,000 and the upper end is two million. There is, in 
fact, greater consensus on the number of Jews murdered during the Holocaust — some 
six million — than on the estimate of the number killed in the Indonesian bloodbath. 


The countryside and the national revolution 


The countryside was the site of much of the counterrevolution — not surprising since at the 
time that the massacres took place, over 80 percent of the population resided in rural areas. 
The counterrevolution cannot, however, be understood simply as a response to rising 
demands for a better social deal from the peasantry and rural workers. Organizing in the coun- 
tryside for higher wages among rural workers and for land reform for peasants was closely tied 
to a process of national mobilization for comprehensive social change led mainly by the Com- 
munist Party of Indonesia (PKI). For Max Lane, the mobilization of the left must be seen as 
the continuation of a national process that began with Indonesia’s fight for independence from 
Dutch rule but had not yet been completed. Having been uneasy allies in the struggle against 
the Dutch, two social and political blocs competed for the direction of the newly independent 
country in the 1950s and early 1960s, one led by the charismatic nationalist Soekarno, the 
other a more conservative alliance whose mainstay was the military. What transpired, says 
Lane, was an ‘ideological civil war over the fate of the nation’: 


Just as in other great civil wars involved in the creation of nations, the two sides in this war 
were anchored to basic class interests. Political mobilization was more and more propelled 
by the energies of the proletariat and the peasantry mobilizing behind demands that they 
saw as reflecting their interests and behind a leadership embodied in the alliance between Pre- 
sident Soekarno and the Indonesian Communist Party (PKI). This was reflected in the 
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membership of the PKI and the other main Soekarnoist organization, the Indonesian National 
Party (PNI), in the years before 1965. By 1965, the PKI and its mass organizations were claim- 
ing a membership of 25 million. The PNI also had several million members. This 25 million 
represents a massive proportion of the adult population; it was more than half of the 37 
million voting population of just ten years before and was probably more than half of the 55 
million voting population recorded in 1973. (Lane 2008, 30) 


On the other side was ‘an increasingly politically isolated alliance of parties representing the 
interests of landowning and business groups, and under the leadership of elements that were 
strong within the state apparatus, particularly the army’ (Lane 2008, 33). Largely in support 
of these forces were the urban middle classes which ‘formed a tiny and fragile social layer, 
squeezed economically by the hyperinflation of the final years of Soekarno’s rule and threa- 
tened politically by the rising tide of communism’ (Aspinall 2005, 12). As the Soekarno- 
PKI alliance gained ascendancy, this bloc felt increasingly threatened, but its members were 
not subjected to violence, arrest or arbitrary purge. The PKI had, for one, become com- 
mitted to achieving power peacefully, through electoral means. “The real terror’, writes 
Lane, ‘was that of being marginalized by opposing ideas actively supported among the 
population’, (Lane 2008) among which were the nationalization of foreign business, land 
reform, worker participation in management, and cooperation with socialist states and 
the emerging Non-Aligned Movement. 

It was within this larger national context that the struggle for land took place. The PKI 
front groups were in the forefront of the agrarian struggles. In North Sumatra, SARBUPRI, 
the union of plantation workers, launched successful campaigns, including many strikes, 
aimed at maintaining the living standards of plantation workers, by pushing management 
to include or retain in-kind provision of basic commodities like rice, cooking oil, cloth 
and sugar, as part of the pay package. Plantation owners tried to weaken the workers’ organ- 
ization by bringing in labor from elsewhere. The situation for the workers became more dif- 
ficult, however, when the government nationalized the plantations in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s. They came into conflict with Indonesian managers, many of whom were 
administrators from the military, who sought to curb their militancy (White 2016). 

Meanwhile, the Indonesia Peasants Union (BTI) provided the leadership for peasants 
pushing agrarian reform in Java, Bali and other heavily tenanted agricultural areas. Pressure 
from below resulted in the passage of agrarian reform legislation which regulated the con- 
ditions of share tenancy, limited the permissible size of landholdings and prohibited absen- 
tee ownership. Although the BTI and the PKI did not endorse the legislation, they later 
campaigned for its implementation. Landlord resistance pushed the BTI and PKI to 
support some forcible land seizures (aksi sepihak), and these actions or fear of their 
taking place made enemies among the landed rural elites and provoked violent responses. 
Caught off guard by these violent clashes with anti-land reform groups, the PKI, Ben White 
notes, ‘urged an easing-off of aksi sepihak, and in late 1964 it looked as if some measure of 
calm was returning in the countryside’ (2016). 


The PKI and the electoral road 


The PKI’s decision to opt for taking power through electoral means was a key reason for its 
restraint in the struggle for land reform. Winning elections meant moderating the party’s 
class-based politics. As Benedict Anderson observed, 


The Communists ... had discovered quite quickly that in vast, backward, heavily illiterate rural 
Indonesia, where the bulk of the voters resided, the most efficient way to do well electorally 
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was to attract to its ranks village headmen and other local notables. Once attached, these people 
could be counted on to bring in their villagers’ votes, without the Party itself having to make 
substantial and expensive efforts lower down ... . But since village headmen typically owned 
or controlled the most land in the villages, recruiting them required electoral programmes 
which did not threaten their interests. Furthermore, the Party's success in these elections, 
and the provincial elections in Java that followed in 1957, began to give Party members a per- 
sonal stake in electoral offices at all levels. (Anderson 1998, 280-81) 


Ironically, the party's success at the ballot box proved to be very alarming to its competi- 
tors, especially the army. Had it pursued an extra-parliamentary route to power, it would 
have been easier to discredit it as a legitimate force. 

If the struggle for land in the countryside was greatly conditioned by national politics, 
so was the latter impacted on by international politics, in particular the Cold War. The 
United States saw Indonesia, the biggest country in Southeast Asia, as an extremely stra- 
tegic asset. With the situation in Vietnam going from bad to worse for the US-supported 
regime there, Washington saw Indonesia as another *domino' that was in great danger of 
falling to the Communists, thus upending the geopolitical balance in Southeast Asia.? 
The electoral capabilities of the PKI also worried Washington, who feared that a successful 
*parliamentary road' to communist rule in Indonesia would encourage similar attempts not 
only in Southeast Asia but in other parts of the world. 


Counterrevolution from above 


When Colonel Untung and pro-Sukarno officers launched their coup on September 30, 1965, 
the political situation in Indonesia could be said to be ‘overdetermined’. The aim of the offi- 
cers was apparently to purge the high command of the right wing, then provoke mass mobil- 
izations throughout the country for the elimination of the right wing from the officer corps as 
a whole (Lane 2008, 42). It is not clear whether the coup plotters intended to murder the six 
generals of the army that they were able to apprehend. What is certain is that their murder 
provided the right-wing officers with the opportunity to lance the boil of national politics, 
as it were, by blaming the PKI, which research has shown to have had little, if anything, 
to do with the coup.? Central to the narrative of General Suharto and the military high 
command were lurid, fabricated tales of women belonging to Gerwani, the women's 
organization affiliated to the PKI, dancing naked around the bodies of the dead generals 
and participating in their castration. These stories, says Saskia Wierenga, 'struck chords 
with the people's fear of the uncontrolled sexual powers of women, a religiously inspired 
apprehension that women's disobedience would endanger the entire social system, Hindu 
notions of all-female maniacal crowds and a male horror of castration’ (Wierenga 2001). 

In contrast to Italy, where the security agencies and the bureaucracy let the fascists take 
the leadership in wiping out the opposition, the army took the leadership in the 1965—1966 
massacres in Indonesia. Most accounts agree that this was a veritable case of counterrevo- 
lution from above. 

Also in Indonesia, the killing of communists was indiscriminate, targeting not only 
party leaders but the base, down to people whose only 'crime' was probably to vote com- 
munist. As one observer who escaped execution recounted: 


See John Roosa (2006)'s excellent study, esp. 13-16. 

3The only one in the party leadership in touch with the coup plotters was apparently the head of the 
party, D.N. Aidit, who shared only vague details with the rest of the party leadership. See Wierenga's 
(2001) insightful essay; see also Roosa (2006). 
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Another was also thrown in, also headless. I couldn’t count how many headless corpses passed 
by me. Then I heard a shout from a voice I recognized and froze; it was Pak Mataim, our 
bicycle repairman who I think was illiterate. He seemed very thin, and he too was dragged 
along like a banana stalk. He moaned, begging for mercy, for his life to be spared. They 
laughed, mocking him. He was terrified. The rope around his feet was taken off, leaving his 
hands still tied. He cried and because he couldn’t keep quiet, they plugged up his mouth 
with a clump of earth ... Rejo went into action, and like lightning, his machete cut through 
the neck of his victim, the one-eyed, powerless, bicycle repairman. His head went into the 
sack. (quoted in Goldhagen 2009, 177) 


In contrast, in Italy, as Ebner notes, fascist violence was ‘face-to-face violence and murder, 
rather than mass anonymous killing. In essence, although they could be exceeding[ly] 
brutal, Fascist squads practiced a selective, calibrated, and choreographed economy of vio- 
lence’ (Ebner 2017). 

One reason for this difference in the two situations could be that in Italy the threat of the 
socialists taking power was not seen as an immediate one, while in Indonesia the military 
and its allies had convinced themselves that the communist takeover of power, as shown by 
the failed coup, was just around the corner, and could be thwarted only by a root-and- 
branch destruction of the PKI mass base instead of just its national and local leaders. 

The military’s leading role in the massacres and the active support to the massacre given 
by the landed elites have been stressed by progressive writers. But class position can only 
go so far in terms of explaining who was killed and who participated in the killings. The 
identification of executioners and victims was refracted through the prism of politics and 
culture. Village leaders or wealthy landlords who were identified as communist leaders 
could not be saved by their objective class position. At the same time, the killers included 
ordinary peasants, the village middle sectors, and Muslim activists from all classes who 
considered the PKI activists ‘godless’. As Goldhagen points out, once the military decided 


upon this eliminationist solution to the electorally ascendant Communist Party’s political and 
social challenge, they easily mobilized anti-communist supporters across Indonesia, many 
being deeply religious, usually Islamic, or religious parties’ and orders’ followers, who butch- 
ered the atheistic communists among them, usually with bayonets or machetes, often leaving 
their bodies in rivers or caves, a potent warning to other would-be communists. (Goldhagen 
2009, 355) 


Indeed, throughout Bali, according to one account, ‘whole villages, including children, took 
part in an island-wide witch-hunt for Communists, who were slashed and clubbed to death 
by communal consent’ (John Hughes, quoted in Goldhagen 2009, 384). Hindu Balinese 
were encouraged to see ‘the killing of people associated with the PKI as the fulfillment 
of a religious obligation to purify the land’ (Robinson 1995, 300, quoted in Wierenga, 
loc. cit.). This phenomenon of whole villages hunting down and killing communists was 
also seen in East Java.* The ideologically motivated Islamic militias needed little encour- 
agement from the military. As one likely participant in the massacres confessed, ‘even 
though such events were pretty horrifying, the participants themselves felt thankful to 
have been given the chance to join in destroying infidels’ (quoted in Goldhagen 2009, 193). 


This was the case, for instance, in the village of Pranggang in the district of Kediri in East Java. In the 
small Kediri district alone, ‘around 10,000 people considered to be communists were killed’ (Nurch- 
ayati 2017, 342). 
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The ideological counterrevolution continued long after the PKI was physically 
destroyed. Throughout Suharto's rule the PKI was associated with these two words: pen- 
ghianat (‘traitor’) and biadab (‘savage’) (Wierenga, loc cit.). The PKI was thus excluded 
from the nation and even from humanity as such. Indeed, under Suharto, ‘anti-communism 
became the state religion, complete with sacred rites, rituals, and dates', with the site of the 
killing of the generals turned into hallowed ground (Roosa 2006, 7-8). 

Ifthe military could count on enthusiastic Islamic militias like the Nahdatul Ulama to carry 
out the bloody purges in rural areas, it could also count on the support of foreign governments 
that had an interest in stemming the so-called Red Tide in Southeast Asia. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency (CIA) was reported to have given the Indonesian army leadership a list of 5000 
top PKI functionaries to be arrested or killed. The CIA, along with other Western intelligence 
agencies, also provided substantial funding and weaponry for the army after it was purged of 
left-leaning officers following the events of September 1965 (Cherian 2016). External support 
was not, however, central to the right's winning the domestic civil war. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the following features of the 1965-1966 counterrevolution in Indonesia 
might be emphasized. 

First, the counterrevolution in the countryside must be seen within the larger context of 
conflict between two well-organized, bitterly opposed forces with differing visions and pro- 
grams for the completion of the national revolution of Indonesia, the PKI-Soekarno alliance 
and the military-led social/political coalition. Though struggles over land were taking place 
all over the country, local dynamics were shaped much more by the broader conflict at the 
national level in Indonesia compared to Italy. 

Second, the threat to which the right reacted with such violence was not a militant com- 
munist-led armed revolution but the prospect that the PKI could actually come to power 
through peaceful electoral politics in the immediate future. Feeling that this transformation 
could actually be brought about in the immediate future by a well-organized PKI, which had 
millions of members and supporters, the military decided that only the physical elimination 
of the left as a political force would assure its own survival and that of the conservative 
forces allied with it. In Italy, the landed class feared a gradual political asphyxiation, so 
the fascists could afford to calibrate their violence, focusing for the most part on prominent 
leaders and including in their arsenal beating them up, torturing then releasing them, and 
exiling them, in addition to murder. 

Third, Indonesia's counterrevolution was directed from the highest rungs of the military 
and bureaucracy and implemented mainly by state agencies. This is in contrast to Italy, 
where the police and local bureaucracy did not lead but served as either active or passive 
accomplices of the Fascists. 

Fourth, the security forces were supported nationwide not only by the landlords and the 
bureaucratic elite but also by much of the middle class. In the countryside, the killings were 
done with the active participation of a variety of classes and groups, acting on the basis of 
fear of the communists or religious righteousness, like the militias of the rural-based Nah- 
datul Ulama. 

Fifth, external intervention in support of the counterrevolution in the form of military 
aid, covert action and intelligence from the West played an important role in the triumph 
of the counterrevolution, though not a decisive one. 

One might note, in conclusion, that the annihilation, both physical and ideological, of 
the left was so complete that even after the ouster of Suharto 1998, no party that can be said 
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to carry a program of the left has emerged in Indonesia, with most parties scurrying toward 
the center (Okamoto 2017, 436). Even current President Joko Widodo’s pluralist attitude 
which tends to show ‘some understanding of misconduct during the massacre in 1965’ 
has triggered rumors that he is sympathetic to communists and thus to be distrusted 
(Okamoto 2017). 


Chile: rural ferment, the middle class and the counterrevolution 


In late 1972, a Chilean periodical reported that the word ‘Jakarta’ was seen painted on a 
number of walls in the capital, Santiago. I was doing research in Chile then, but I did 
not have the opportunity to check whether the report was accurate. But if it was, the 
message was chillingly clear: that the Popular Unity (UP) government and its supporters 
would be dealt with in a similar fashion to how the left was dealt with by the right in 
Indonesia. 

As in Indonesia, agrarian reform was a major battleground in Chile. And, as in the 
former, the dynamics of rural conflict was intimately related to the agenda of political 
parties. When the UP came to power after its triumph in the presidential elections of Sep- 
tember 1970, it saw its mission as leading the country on the ‘peaceful, constitutional road 
to Socialism’. The key forces in the UP were the Communist Party, the Socialist Party and 
the Radical Party. Its main goals were to raise the living standards of the lower classes, 
nationalize the foreign-owned Kennecott and Anaconda copper mines, bring key industrial 
firms under state control using existing legal mechanisms, and complete land reform. Over 
the next three years, national politics became polarized between the UP, whose base was the 
working class and peasantry, and a counterrevolutionary alliance between the landed elite, 
the big bourgeoisie and the middle classes. Parliament was initially the main arena of 
struggle, but as the government and Parliament (which was controlled by an alliance 
between Christian Democrats and the National Party) deadlocked, the struggle shifted to 
the streets of the capital, Santiago, where the right and left battled for control through 
large demonstrations, riots, strikes and food blockades. The countryside was an important 
site of struggle, though it was largely in Santiago that the sharpest and most decisive clashes 
took place. 


Radicalizing agrarian reform 


Between 1964 and 1970, the centrist, middle-class-backed Christian Democratic govern- 
ment of President Eduardo Frei Montalva was able to pass agrarian reform legislation 
aimed at converting tenants in the large- and medium-sized estates into small owner oper- 
ators. As in Korea and Taiwan, this US-supported enterprise aimed to create a small and 
medium peasant class attached to private property that would at the same time form a 
bulwark against the more socialist-oriented agrarian program coming from the left, 
which had come together in the UP coalition. 

The six years of the Frei government was a time of ferment in the countryside. While 
attacking what they saw as the limitations of the Christian Democratic agrarian reform, the 
parties of the UP took advantage of the space provided by agrarian reform to expand their 
political influence in the cooperatives of agrarian reform beneficiaries (asentamientos) and 
other peasant organizations. Their aim was to radicalize the process by demanding the 
inclusion of poor peasants and rural workers among the beneficiaries, a lowering of the 
size of lands to be expropriated, and a speed-up in the process of reform. There was an 
empirical basis for this since the inroads of capitalism in the countryside had led to a 
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decline in the numbers of inquilinos or tenant-farmers, and a rise in the numbers of rural 
workers who became the dominant work force (Steenland 1975, 51-52)7 By the end of 
the Frei presidency, the countryside was marked by a five-cornered struggle among land- 
lords, Christian Democrat-affiliated peasant groups, UP-linked peasants and workers, pea- 
sants and workers mobilized by the Movement of the Revolutionary Left (MIR), and 
independent groups. Owing to many glitches in land redistribution, the Christian Demo- 
cratic land reform lost considerable momentum, handing over the initiative to UP organi- 
zers (see, among others, Murray 2003, 189). 

When the Popular Unity government led by President Salvador Allende came to power 
in 1970, land reform was radicalized and speeded up. The new government decreed that all 
large estates over 80 basic irrigated hectares were subject to expropriation regardless of the 
efficiency and land-use criteria of the Frei agrarian reform. And, under pressure from an 
increasingly militant peasantry and indigenous groups such as the Mapuche Indians who 
were engaged in land seizures, the UP government in 1973 moved to expropriate inefficient 
farms between 40 and 80 basic irrigated hectares, with little in the way of land reserves and 
no compensation offered to the patrones or landlords (2003). Poor peasants and rural 
workers who had been excluded from the Frei reform were brought into the ranks of ben- 
eficiaries. Moreover, the UP went beyond the Frei reform’s aim of carving up estates into 
smaller privately owned lands to create a stratum of small farmers from former tenants, to 
promoting collectivization of land as the strategic end of agrarian reform (2003). 


The battle for the middle class 


One of the most interesting features of rural conflict in Chile is how intense class conflict 
was accompanied by relatively little violence in the period from 1964 to 1971 when land 
reform was in full swing. Some 12 people died, though farm seizures escalated from 13 
in 1965 to 1278 in 1971 (Kay 2001, 746). One researcher who studied the tomas de 
fundos during the Allende period concluded that 


the tomas themselves were not violent. There were no recorded personal attacks on the land- 
owners or managers, such as took place in the Bolivian and Mexican revolutions. Nor was there 
the destruction of the fundo's property, which the new possessors wanted to preserve for their 
own use. 


Where violence took place, it was usually where a landowner employed a paramilitary 
group to retake the fundo, an act called a retoma. But in general, ‘the tomas de fundos 
were not violent nor did they lead to violent retomas'. (Winn 2010, 248) 

The image of what was taking place, however, was very different. The conservative 
press sensationalized tomas as violent affairs, with photos showing peasants with crude 
weapons guarding the fundo. It also created the impression that the tomas were much 
more frequent than they actually were. 

The war of images was critical because the left and the right were fighting for the alle- 
giance of Chile's middle class, which at 30—35 percent of the population was Latin Amer- 
ica's second biggest, after Argentina (Johnson 1961, 21). Both left and right knew that the 
middle class was the force on which the future of the revolution would pivot. As in other 
countries, there was only a rough correlation between party allegiance and social class. The 


The Frei agrarian reform beneficiaries were estimated to total only 95,000 inquilinos or semi-feudal 
resident laborers and supervisory personnel. See Aranda and Martinez (1971, 149). 
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Christian Democratic Party accounted for some 34 percent of the vote, and this came largely 
from the middle class. At the same time, a not-insignificant part of the 19 percent who voted 
for the right-wing National Party and the 43 percent who voted for the left-wing Popular 
Unity parties were also from the middle class. The right wing sought to convince the 
middle class that socialism would mean a redistribution of poverty, their descent into the 
working class, and the collectivization of small farms. The strategy of the UP, in contrast, 
was to convince the middle-class base of the Christian Democrats that their interests were 
best served in a united front with the popular classes, the expression of which would be an 
informal UP-Christian Democratic political alliance. Whether or not the interests of the 
middle strata and the working class actually coincided, there was an implacable defensive 
rationale for placating the former. As one UP intellectual put it, 


The dominant class has many economic resources, but numerically it is insignificant. It will not 
be former bankers or former industrialists who will take to the streets to confront the Popular 
Unity Government. The task is precisely to isolate them so they cannot use small proprietors or 
employees and small farmers to rush out in their defense. (Garcia 1972, 116, 121) 


The social security measure and wage increases of the UP were carefully calibrated to win 
over the urban middle class. By the end of the first year of the government, small business 
people had been integrated into the social security system and tax rates were lowered for 
small industries. And despite the risk of triggering inflation, middle-class salaried 
Workers received bigger increases in their pay than was originally planned by the UP gov- 
ernment, with the result that they raised their portion of the total national income from 53.7 
percent in 1970 to 58.6 percent in 1971 (Lopez 1971, 21-22; ODEPLAN 1972). Indeed, the 
UP government was seen as too accommodating to the middle class by some sectors of the 
left like the MIR, which complained: 


How can one gain the middle classes if they are promised a splendid world of high consump- 
tion which cannot in practice be achieved, instead of calling on them to bear sacrifices for the 
construction of a more dignified, humane, and just Chile. (MIR 1972, 6) 


The UP government's best year in terms of its social security and income policies toward 
the middle class and its management of the economy, combining high economic growth and 
relatively low inflation, was 1971. Yet by the end of the year, a counterrevolutionary move- 
ment based on the middle class erupted into the political scene, with the famous march of 
thousands of women banging pots and pans that became an icon of counterrevolutionary 
mobilization, complete with grupos de choque or paramilitary groups similar to the 
fascist squadristi that beat up and provoked violent clashes with UP supporters and con- 
struction workers. 

The December 1971 clashes showed that the right had been able to ‘generalize’ its inter- 
ests to the middle sectors, partly through the skillful employment of ideological appeals 
stressing the defense of individual freedom and united-front strategies that pushed the 
Christian Democrats to take a prima donna role while National Party and other right- 
wing personalities stayed in the background. So successful were the tactics of the right 
that the Christian Democratic base became radicalized toward the right much faster than 
the party leadership (Politica y Espiritu 1971, 78). But the tactics of the right could only 


These figures are from the results of the Senate elections in March 1973. 
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be effective in a situation where the latent fears of the middle sectors that stemmed from 
their position in the power structure had been provoked by a revolutionary process. 

In the countryside, the activation of small farmers as a counterrevolutionary base was 
probably more rapid than that of the middle class in the cities. Small farmers were 
pushed to the right by conservative press reports on ‘violent’ tomas, fears that their land 
would also be subjected to agrarian reform, and food price controls imposed by the UP gov- 
ernment to combat inflation. As in the cities, the strategy of the landed class was a not insig- 
nificant factor. As Jacques Chonchol, the radical Minister of Agricuture, put it, the strategy 
of the minor /atifundistas or landlords 


is not directed so much at defending the latifundio [landed estate] , which it already knows to be 
condemned, but at creating the image and fear that the agrarian reform not only harms the big 
proprietors but also the small and medium farmers who number in the thousands in this 
country. To the extent that chaotic and isolated actions affect big, small, and medium proprietors, 
we are providing the latifundista sector with weapons to fortify its base of support and achieve 
that which it is trying to create: a general front ... against agrarian reform. (Chonchol 1972, 153) 


What Choncol feared had already come about even before the UP government moved in 
early 1973 to expropriate inefficient latifundio or estates between 40 to 80 basic hectares, 
with little reserve land and no compensation for the owners, a move that affected mainly the 
minor latifundistas. This was clear to me in a trip I made to Valdivia in the South of Chile 
around September 1972, where I stayed in the home of a middle-class farmer, an account of 
which I published several decades later in the Nation: 


I remember going to Valdivia, with an American friend, to look up a Christian Democratic 
farmer that had been recommended by a fellow graduate student at the Princeton sociology 
department. After a couple of weeks of intensive interviewing and documentary research in 
Santiago, I thought I would relax a bit and enjoy the famed Chilean hospitality. We were 
warmly received by the farmer and his family, which included a son and two teenage daughters. 
A goat was slaughtered for us and we sat down to a hearty dinner on our first night. Then our 
host started cursing Allende, calling him simply a tool for the Communist Party to ‘impose its 
dictatorship on Chile’. The Socialist Party of Allende was no better than the Communists, and 
the Izquierda Cristiana, composed of former Christian Democrats that had joined the Unidad 
Popular, were ‘traitors’. My friend and I kept our politics to ourselves and tried to guide the 
discussion to more innocuous topics. I wanted to interview him on his views, I said, but we 
could do that after dinner. He said fine, but after a few minutes, he again began on his anti- 
leftist tirade. 

The next day at breakfast, lunch, and dinner was more of the same hospitality punctuated by 
lengthy invectives against ‘communists who will take away my property and give them to 
the rotos [broken ones]’. Finally, at dinner on our second day, I could no longer tolerate his 
litany of ‘crimes of the left’ and said I actually thought Allende was fighting for social 
justice and the land reform he was trying to push would actually benefit medium farmers 
like him and would negatively impact only the big landholders. 


Chileans, I had been told, could be really friendly and hospitable until they smelled your poli- 
tics, after which you either became a really close friend or you became an outcast. My friend 
and I became outcasts, and our not being asked to breakfast the next day was a clear sign that 
we had overstayed our welcome. (Bello 2016) 


The bitter anti-leftist stance of the Christian Democratic farmer was not surprising. Valdivia 
was one of the provinces of the Los Lagos region of the country, where the proportion of 
legally expropriable land was lowest and the economic and social importance of small and 
medium farmers was greater than in the rest of rural Chile. Frightened by the fundo 
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takeovers that were magnified by the right-wing press, and attracted to the common defense 
of private property promoted by the big landlords, the small and medium farmers scurried to 
the right. The same rush to the right was evident in Cautin and the country’s breadbasket, 
the Central Valley. That only 0.5 percent of all agricultural units nationwide experienced 
labor troubles or were occupied between November 1970, when Allende came to power, 
and May 1972, and that the vast majority of farms that were illegally seized between 
November 1970 and September 1971 were returned to their owners were facts that were 
lost on the rural middle class (Gall 1972, 8). 

By early 1972, the middle class was not simply a passive actor being pulled passively to 
the right; it had become the mass base of the counterrevolution. This counterrevolutionary 
mass had gained control of the streets from a left that seemed barely aware it had lost them — 
a fact that Fidel Castro had pointed out during his visit to Chile in December 1971 (Castro 
1971, 46). This was brought home to me when I was nearly beaten up twice by Christian 
Democratic youth while observing right-wing demonstrations with the Communist Party 
newspaper El Siglo tucked prominently under my arm. 

In February 1972, the UP National Committee admitted that the right's ‘ideological 
penetration’ of the middle strata ‘has been stronger, and it has dragged some of them — con- 
trary to their real interests — to solidarity with the monopoly bourgeoisie and to even bring 
their forces into a heterogeneous National Front of the Private Sector' (Unidad Popular 
1972, 63). But according to the UP's analysis, the reasons were mainly the deviations 
from the united front policy brought about by the seizures of lands and factories by the 
‘extreme left’ and the success of the right's calculating strategy. These certainly played a 
role, but the main reason behind the middle's move rightward could not be grasped 
within the UP's ‘united front’ intellectual and political framework. 

Underlying this view was a mechanistic and reductionist paradigm that the middle class 
would respond to an economic program that would not only not harm their interests but 
promote them. This perspective denied an independent dynamic to the middle sectors, 
viewing them as a mass that would passively respond to their ‘real’ class interest, which 
lay inan alliance with the working class. It was one that could not have a proper appreciation 
of the deep-seated fears of the middle classes that the gains of workers and the lower classes 
would only come at their expense. These fears stemmed from one's position in the class struc- 
ture. Latent in stable times, these apprehensions rose to the surface during a revolutionary 
period, where they were skillfully stoked by middle-class and elite intellectuals into a power- 
ful counterrevolutionary force that served as a concrete refutation of the left' s simplistic pol- 
itical and economic cost-benefit calculus of middle-class behavior. In short, while departures 
from the left-wing united front strategy and crafty right-wing united front tactics played a 
role, it was the inflammation of the middle class' structural position at a time of revolutionary 
transformation that was the decisive factor in their counterrevolutionary trajectory. 


‘Matanza Masiva’ 


By the time I left Chile early in 1973, the right controlled the streets, mounting demon- 
stration after demonstration and subjecting people identified with the Unidad Popular to 
harassment and beatings. The left still mounted demonstrations, and the streets still 
resounded with the happy chant ‘El que no salta es momio’ (He who does not jump is a 
reactionary’), but the mood of defensiveness had deepened. Increasingly, the fate of the 
revolution rested on the military’s remaining neutral. Initially respectful of civilian rule, 
the military leadership ended up siding with the counterrevolutionary coalition and 
launched a bloody coup on 11 September 1973. 
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The chilling word ‘Jakarta’ supposedly emblazoned on some walls in Santiago in 1972 
became a reality in the months following the 11 September putsch. The report of the gov- 
ernment commission that investigated human rights violations under the Pinochet regime 
placed the number of people killed or disappeared at 3065 and those tortured and impri- 
soned at 40,018. For a country of four million people, these figures were relatively high 
(BBC News 2011). The terror was probably more severe in the countryside, ‘where there 
were no embassies and no foreign journaiists’, with the Mapuche, the indigenous people 
who had carried out numerous land occupations in the South, being especially targeted 
(Winn 2010, 265). 

As in Indonesia, indiscriminate killings or ‘matanza masiva’, as one Chilean officer 
described it to historian Peter Winn (2010), were designed not only to decapitate the left 
but to wipe it out completely. The left in Chile had not only come close to power; it had 
actually seized a part of the state. To the right, the situation necessitated a root-and- 
branch response that was so completely out of line with the country’s tradition of political 
moderation that it shocked many Chileans who had initially supported the coup (2010). 

On the question of matanza masiva, one might ask what accounts for the use of civilian 
auxiliaries in Indonesia and their absence in Chile. One possible explanation is simply the 
enormity of the task in Indonesia, which necessitated the liquidation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people over vast stretches of an archipelago of over 80 million people. Already 
overstretched, the Indonesian military was simply too limited in size for such a labor-inten- 
sive task as mass killings in countless villages which had branches of the PKI and its allied 
party, the PNI (Indonesian National Party). Another is that overtly fascist paramilitary 
groups like Patria y Libertad (Fatherland and Liberty) in Chile were still relatively small 
and of recent vintage, whereas branches of the conservative Islamic organizations had 
been well established in many of the rural villages of Indonesia. Most likely, the most 
important reason is that once the Chilean military brass decided to intervene, it was deter- 
mined to control the process by itself and would brook no interference from civilian auxili- 
aries. Pablo Rodriguez Grez, the founder of Patria y Libertad, got the message and, shortly 
after the coup, dissolved the fascist band, leaving its members to be recruited by the mili- 
tary’s secret services. 

As in Indonesia, geopolitical factors played an important role in the counterrevolution. 
The US financed right-wing efforts ‘to make the economy scream’, as Richard Nixon 
famously put it. The CIA’s deputy director for planning wrote in a secret 1970 memo 
after Allende won the elections that ‘[I] t is firm and continuing policy that Allende be over- 
thrown by a coup ... . It is imperative that these actions be implemented clandestinely and 
securely so that the USG [United States Government] and American hand be well hidden’ 
(Democracy Now 2013). The agency then provided the military with vital intelligence, and 
right-wing groups such as the fascist Patria y Libertad with funding, to destabilize the gov- 
ernment. It is also likely to have carried out covert operations. But the contribution of 
foreign intervention must not be exaggerated. After the coup of 11 September, progressive 
analysis of the event and actions leading up to it understandably focused on the role of the 
United States, which was seen as directing or working intimately with Pinochet and the lea- 
dership of the National and Christian Democratic parties. That a counterrevolutionary mass 
base had been central in the overthrow tended to be omitted, or if it wasn’t, the tendency 
was to regard it as largely a force manipulated by the CIA and the elites. 

The reality, however, was that contrary to the prevailing explanations of the coup, 
which attributed Pinochet’s success to US intervention and the CIA, the counterrevolution 
was already there prior to the US’s destabilization efforts; that it was largely determined by 
internal class dynamics; and that the Chilean elites were able to connect with middle-class 
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sectors terrified by the prospect of poor sectors rising up with their agenda of justice and 
equality. 

In short, the US intervention was successful because it was inserted into an ongoing 
counterrevolutionary process. CIA destabilization was just one of the factors that contrib- 
uted to the victory of the right, not the decisive one. This was not something that progress- 
ives wanted to hear then, since many wanted a simple black-and-white picture — that is, that 
the overthrow of Allende was orchestrated from the outside, by the United States. As I 
noted in my Nation piece, “Being of the left, I could understand why politics demanded 
such a portrayal of events. Being a sociologist, I realized that the situation was much 
more nuanced’ (Bello 2016). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, one might advance the following observations regarding the counterrevolu- 
tion in Chile: 

First, the political dynamics of the countryside was inextricably linked to the national 
agenda of the left and the right. Compared to Indonesia, however, the left had a greater 
problem subordinating local struggles to its national strategy since the peasant movement, 
indigenous people, and revolutionary left had developed autonomous dynamics that often 
contradicted national policy. The land seizures, which the UP government opposed since it 
worried they would scare small farmers and wreck its united front policy, were a prime 
example of this conflict. 

Second, the Chilean revolutionary process was remarkably peaceful, in both the cities 
and the countryside, with relatively few instances of violent deaths and property damage. 
The image of violent takeovers projected by the conservative media was far from the 
reality, but they did contribute to moving the urban and rural middle classes to the right. 

Third, the middle class was the decisive battleground. Images of ‘leftist’ violence, land 
seizures and the food price controls may have contributed to the rightward movement of the 
middle classes, but what was probably more decisive was the activation of the latent fears of 
the middle class stemming from their position in the class structure by a revolutionary situ- 
ation, this being the main factor making them an active counterrevolutionary force. In this 
fluid situation, the intellectuals and propagandists of the right were able to ‘connect’ with 
the fears of the middle class about their loss of status, falling to the ranks of the poor, society 
being leveled by a socialist government, and the erosion of private property. In contrast, the 
left operated with a united-front strategy based on a view of the middle class as a passive 
force and simplistic reductionist assumptions that raising social security benefits and wages 
for both the middle class and the lower classes and reducing inflation would bring the two 
together against the right. But the battle was not only ideological. It was also tactical, and 
here the right also had the edge, with its calculating strategy of letting the Christian Demo- 
crats take center stage and patiently working on the party’s base to pull the leadership to the 
right. There is a great deal of truth to the observation of Armand Mattelart that in the 
Chilean faceoff, it was the right that proved to be more ‘Leninist’ than the left (see Mattelart 
1973). 

Fourth, the extreme violence that accompanied the coup stemmed from the right’s view 
that political polarization into two irreconcilable camps meant the threat from the left, 
which had already seized part of the state through elections, could only be eliminated by 
physically eliminating the left itself — thus the Chilean right’s adoption of matanza 
masiva of the Indonesian counterrevolution instead of matanza selectiva of Italian 
fascism. Again, the parallel with Indonesia is striking. 
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Finally, while the US role in overthrowing Allende was significant, what was decisive 
was the ongoing counterrevolution into which that support was injected. 


Thailand: revolution and counterrevolution reloaded 


When the military government of General Suchinda Krapayoon was ousted by a combi- 
nation of middle class-led protests and royal intervention in May 1992, it seemed that Thai- 
land had seen the last of its military regimes, and political analysts hailed the event as 
another instance of the middle class being a force for democratization. In September 
2006, the Thai military ousted Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra, then stepped back 
from power over a year after elections were held to form a new civilian government. In 
May 2014, it entered politics again, ousting the government led by Thaksin’s sister, Yin- 
gluck, and this time it apparently prepared to stay in power for a longer period. At the 
time of writing (2017) it remains in power, with very little overt resistance from the civilian 
population. The key to its rule is the support of the middle class, the same class that over- 
threw Suchinda a quarter of a century earlier. It was a counterrevolutionary regime, the 
mass base of which was a class that had turned from being insurgent to being 
counterrevolutionary. 

In any counterrevolution, there are losers. And in Thailand the losers included the rural 
masses in North, Northeast and Central Thailand. These were the same areas where peasant 
organizing for change in production and social relations was most active in the nationwide 
social ferment in the 1970s. Over 30 years later these areas became the bastions of the ‘Red- 
shirts’ who provided the mass support for Thaksin’s populist movement. In the words of 
one scholar, the 1970s was a case of ‘revolution interrupted’ by a counterrevolution (Haber- 
korn 2011). The momentous events of the last 12 years might be said to be a case of ‘revo- 
lution reloaded’ followed by ‘counterrevolution reloaded’ .’ 

The revolutionary process of the 1970s, while initiated in Bangkok by students who 
overthrew the Thanom-Praphat military dictatorship and ushered in a parliamentary 
regime, was driven forward by the peasants’ struggle for land. With a minimal role 
played by left-wing parties, this movement was spontaneous and organized by peasants 
themselves. The battle cry of this struggle was land reform. 


Capitalism and rural crisis 


In all parts of Thailand, the conditions of existence of the peasantry worsened during the 
decades after the Second World War. The key factor was the rapid spread of market 
relations or commercialization of land as Thailand was more rapidly integrated into the 
global capitalist economy even as an antiquated system of land tenure prevailed. Thus, 
the benefits from the increased production of rice that made Thailand the prime actor in 
the global rice market flowed unevenly, with the big landowners, middlemen and money- 
lenders siphoning off the greater part of the wealth created. The tenure system also ensured 
that most of the benefits of the increased productivity triggered by chemical-intensive Green 
Revolution technology would flow to the landlords. 


7A big part of the analysis and data provided on the pre-Thaksin period covered in this section come 
from field work and research I did in the mid-1990s on the political economy of Thailand which 
became the basis of the book A Siamese Tragedy: Development and Disintegration in Modern Thai- 
land (London: Zed Books, 1998) authored by Walden Bello, Shea Cunningham and Li Kheng Poh 
(1998). 
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In the country’s rice basket, Central Thailand, symptoms of peasant distress amidst pros- 
perity showed themselves in the rise of share-tenancy and landlessness. Before the Second 
World War, a great part of rice production took place in small independent landholdings. 
By the early 1970s, however, a study of 11 provinces in the Central Region found that 39 
percent of farmers were full tenants and another 30 percent were part-tenants (Fallon 
1983, 121). By 1981, over 36 percent of all landholdings were rented (Pongsapich et al. 
1993, 44). Conditions were not easy for these tenants, with rents rising from over a quarter 
of the crop in pre-war days to half or more in the post-war period (Fallon 1983, 126). 

Landless workers were also an increasing proportion of the population, reaching up to 
14 or 15 percent of rural families in the central region by the mid-1970s (Pongsapich et al. 
1993, 49). 

As in Central Thailand, the combination of market forces and an increasingly inequita- 
ble tenure system ensured that the greater productivity made possible by the Green Revolu- 
tion would be cornered by the richer strata in Northern Thailand. Tenancy became more 
widespread: in one survey, the percentage of tenant households rose from 18.3 percent 
of all households in 1967-1968 to 27 percent by 1976 (Trikat, cited in Vaddhanaputi 
1984, 141). Landlessness had also shot up, with the figure of landless households in one 
district of Chiang Mai coming to 36 percent in 1974 (Turton 1978, 112). Landlords also 
had become more aggressive, in many cases taking two thirds of the harvest as rent 
(Bowie 1991, 10; see also Haberkorn 2011, 9). 

In the Northeast, where traditionally small, owner-operated plots predominated, the 
booms and busts of the international market for rice and cash crops like kenaf and 
cassava led to widespread indebtedness, forcing farmers to sell their land and become 
tenant farmers or landless workers on land they formerly owned. Tenanted land rose by 
56 percent between 1980 and 1991 (Pongsapich et al. 1993, 17). As in the Central 
Region and the North, peasant disaffection was deep and widespread in the Northeast by 
the late 1970s. It was, as it were, waiting to be ignited. 


Peasants become political subjects 


What ignited it was the fall of the Thanom-Praphat military dictatorship following massive 
protests by students and other urban sectors. This exposed a degree of fragility and vulner- 
ability in the ruling system that was not lost on peasants. While peasant rebellions against 
the state were not new, these had been localized, spontaneous and sometimes millenarian in 
character, like the “Holy Men Rebellions’ in the Northeast. The peasant organizing that 
unfolded in the democratic interlude between 1973 and 1976 was different, being the 
first time the peasantry sought to organize itself autonomously as class on a national 
scale and on the basis of a secular program. 

While communist cadres probably played some role in the formation of the key peasant 
organization, the Farmers' Federation of Thailand (FFT), the central role was filled by 
peasant grassroots leaders, and the success of the FFT was due precisely to its non-ideologi- 
cal style of organizing. University students provided much-needed technical and organiz- 
ational support, but this was different from the approach of a vanguard party out to 
‘organize the masses’. The FFT served to bring together issues, concerns and demands 
from different regions and different sectors of the Thai peasantry, not all of whom had 
experienced the same problems, or had suffered from them to different degrees. 


Some were demands for immediate action, such as grants of land for the coming planting 
season, price regulation, reduction of farm rents, suspension of court cases involving 
farmers, release of those arrested for trespass, and help for flood victims. Others were longer 
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term demands, such as those for land reform and permanent provision of land to the landless, 
and a solution to the problems of indebtedness and high interest rates. Some demands were 
more immediately political, such as the lifting of martial law in the outlying provinces .... 
Over time, the demands escalated, which seems to indicate a growing political consciousness 
and perhaps overconfidence. (Turton 1982, 20) 


The peasant support for the FFT apparently came principally from the north and the central 
region, where the rates of tenancy and landlessness were highest. With an estimated mem- 
bership of 1.5 million farmers nationwide, the geographical scope of the Federation’s orga- 
nizing was unprecedented. So was the breadth of the program, which sought to speak ‘for 
the rural poor, the landless, those with smallholdings, tenants, and in a wider sense for all 
those who experienced injustice and denial of democratic freedoms’ (1982, 25). Most sig- 
nificantly, noted one observer, FFT represented a historical juncture: the peasants of Thai- 
land ‘had set up their own organization and drawn up a program of struggle to help solve the 
basic problems of Thai farmers’ (Karunan 1984, 45). 

Pressure from the peasantry was instrumental in wringing concessions from the elite 
reformist government that reigned, in unstable fashion, between 1973 and 1976. The two 
most important concessions were the Land Rent Control Act (LRCA) of 1974 and the 
Land Reform Act of 1975. These pieces of legislation were clumsy attempts to reduce 
the burden of tenancy and transform tenants into small owner-operators, and compared 
to the land reform measures in South Korea and Taiwan, they were generous in their treat- 
ment of landlords. But, as Tyrell Haberkorn points out, it was not so much the content of the 
legislation, but the way the peasants used the two laws — especially the LRCA - to alter the 
balance of class power that was of momentous significance: 


[The] struggles for rent relief in Chiang Mai province were at once about the amount of rice to 
be paid as rent and about who had the right to define and enforce the terms of land rental. As 
farmers began to educate one another about their legal rights, and to urge landowners to follow 
the dictates of the new Land Rent Control Act in 1974 and 1975, landowners lost rice (in com- 
parison to prior years), but they also lost their position as the sole determinants of deciding how 
much rice would be paid by farmers as rent. (Haberkorn 2011, 15, emphasis in original) 


What made the actions of the farmers revolutionary was that they were transformed into 
political subjects when ‘they claimed the law as a tool that they could use to secure 
justice and improve their lives' (Haberkorn 2011, 130). Just as the real fear of the landed 
elite in Italy was not a communist revolution but their gradual asphyxiation by the grass- 
roots institutions of reformist socialism, and just as the biggest fear of the Indonesian mili- 
tary was the PKT's coming to power through electoral means, so was the deepest fear of the 
Thai landlords their tenants learning to use the law to empower themselves and disempower 
their social ‘superiors’. 

The threat of a gradual shift in the balance of class power at the local level by uppity 
social subordinates using the law, not the prospect of a powerful organized left taking 
power at the national level, shaped the landed class’ response, and this was more along 
the lines of calibrated fascist violence abetted by the state as in Italy than the state-directed 
matanza masiva in Indonesia and Chile. 


Counterrevolution I 


As in the Po Valley in Italy, the landed elites drew on the services of already existing right- 
wing paramilitary groups to initiate a wave of terror against the FFT and its student 
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supporters. These formations included the Red Gaurs, Nawaphon and the Village Scouts, 
who counted among their supporters people in the military, the police, and key business 
elites. These groups combined terror tactics with ideological appeals in the battle for the 
hearts and minds of the rural populace against the peasant movement and the students. 
The centerpiece of the right-wing ideological offensive was the slogan ‘Nation-Religion- 
King’. In the case of the Village Scouts, one of the central organizations of the counterre- 
volution, there was a sophisticated effort to fuse this ideological trinity with traditional rural 
Thai culture to create a more secure village basis for the existing order. This effort included 
indoctrination programs that were clearly fascist-modernist in inspiration. Indoctrination, 
noted one observer, was ‘emotionally stretching, from the lightheartedness of child’s 
play to the seriousness of patriotism, humiliation to happiness, and competition to 
cooperation’. The purpose of the exercise was ‘to make the participants feel important, 
and identify themselves closely with the nation, the religion, and the king’ (Vaddhanaputi 
1984, 556-57). Constantly cultivated by conservative forces as the symbolic lynchpin of 
the nation, the monarchy was a powerful ideological reserve monopolized by the right 
(Connors 2003, 130). 

Despite the importance of ideology in the social struggle, force and repression were the 
principal means by which the threatened elites sought to protect their privileges. Peasant 
leaders were murdered systematically, with 18 FFT leaders assassinated between February 
and August 1975 alone. These assassinations reached their climax with the murder of a 
highly respected vice president of the FFT in July. As in Italy, the targeted violence severely 
weakened the peasant movement, which was unprepared for this kind of struggle. 

Emboldened by their success in bringing the revolutionary process in the countryside to 
a screeching stop, conservative forces took on the weak reformist parliamentary regime in 
Bangkok, forcing it to put on hold the implementation of the pro-peasant land laws. This 
retreat, however, did not prevent the government’s authority from being eroded, as the mili- 
tary, the bureaucracy and the ultra-conservative royalist elite worked with the country’s 
economic elites to regain control from the bourgeois reformists via extra-parliamentary 
means. In a situation reminiscent of the Allende period in Chile, the authority of the 
legal power-holders evaporated, and the question of power came increasingly to be domi- 
nated by the battles in the streets, with the advantage gained by those who could deploy 
superior resources in organization, ideology and, most important, firepower. The sacking 
of the Prime Minister’s Kukrit Pramoj residence by drunk uniformed policemen calling 
for respect for the law, on 20 August 1975, was a sign that real power had passed to the 
counterrevolutionary forces. 

On 6 October 1976, the counterrevolution reached its bloody climax, when scores of 
students were killed, hundreds wounded and thousands arrested in an assault on Thammasat 
University in Bangkok by paramilitary forces instigated by state security agencies. These 
were militants of Nawaphon, Red Gaurs and Village Scouts, organizations which had cut 
their teeth suppressing the peasants. The three-year accumulation of pent-up hatred 
among the elites and counterrevolutionary forces was unleashed by fascist mobs that day 
and in the succeeding days. As in Indonesia and Chile, the level of violence was unprece- 
dented and shocking to Thais. An interview conducted years later with a witness to the 
bloodletting underlined the role of the civilian paramilitary groups: 


‘The other side believed that we were armed Communists and had defamed the monarchy’, Kri- 
sadang said, trying to explain the raw sadism of lynching, murder, rape and torture that seemed 
to have no precedent ... Krisadang said he had no idea the paramilitary mob was capable of 
unleashing such hatred and violence. He faults political passions being whipped up to divide 
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people and make them turn on one another ... Krisadang said anyone who was seen as a pol- 
itical opponent was branded a Communist and anti-monarchist. (Rojanaphruk 2016) 


These comments of the former student activist also underlined another prominent aspect of 
the counterrevolution. While Marxism was an influential ideological current among stu- 
dents, the Communist Party played a relatively minor role in the mobilizations of 1973— 
1976 and was active mainly in the periphery of the country, especially in the Northeast, 
as a guerrilla force. Anti-communism was, however, a prominent ideological aspect of 
the counterrevolution. The fall of Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam to indigenous communist 
forces in 1975 was deployed by the right in its counterrevolutionary campaign, which 
painted Thailand as the next domino that would fall to communism. There was, 
however, little foreign involvement in the right-wing campaign, probably because the orga- 
nized left was never seen by the establishment as a serious threat, unlike in Indonesia, where 
it was seen as being on the cusp of power, and in Chile, where it had won (tenuous) control 
of the bureaucracy. 


Interlude 


The period 1976 to 1992 saw a succession of military or military-dominated regimes. The 
living conditions in the countryside worsened. By the late 1980s, there were about one 
million tenant households cultivating an area of 6 million rai or 960,000 hectares 
(CUSRI 1989, 114).* In the Northeast, where tenancy had not been as great a problem 
as in the North and Northeast, land under tenancy increased from one million rai in 1975 
to three million at the end of the 1980s (Pongpaiboon 1991). As for the landless, a study 
by the Chulalongkorn University Social Research Institute (CUSRI) using the Food and 
Agriculture Organization definition of landless, found that they constituted some 33 
percent of the agricultural population (CUSRI 1989, 1, 5-6). 

With the middle-class-led ouster of the Suchinda dictatorship in May 1992, there was 
some hope that the new democratic regimes would bring a new deal to the countryside, only 
to be frustrated. The failure of reform was, however, mitigated by the country's rapid indus- 
trialization triggered by the massive entry of Japanese capital seeking cheap labor in the late 
1980s and early 1990s, when Thailand joined the ranks of ‘newly industrializing countries’ 
(NICs). Much of the agricultural labor surplus from different parts of rural Thailand, 
especially from the Northeast, was absorbed in industries that sprang up in the Bangkok 
metropolitan area. 

Then, in the second half of 1997, the real estate bubble in Bangkok deflated, initiating 
the Asian Financial Crisis. The collapse of the financial economy was followed by reces- 
sion, which was deepened by International Monetary Fund (IMF)-imposed austerity 
measures. Many of the migrants who had found work in boom-time Bangkok were 
forced to return to the countryside, with an average of five migrants returning to each of 
the country's 60,000 villages by December, according to one estimate.? It was this country- 
side reeling in crisis, along with the rest of the country, that set the stage for the next remark- 
able turn of events. 

Before we turn to this, it must be noted that the demise of the FFT was followed in the early 
1980s by the collapse ofthe Communist Party of Thailand, which had provided a home to many 


*A rai equals 1600 square meters (40 m x 40 m) or 0.16 hectares. 
?Interview with Wanida Tantiwitthayapitak, spokesperson for Assembly of the Poor, 21 January 
1998. 
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peasant leaders and student activists fleeing repression in the late 1970s. Many of these mili- 
tants, however, did not give up on their ideals, and some of them reproduced the farmer- 
student alliance of the 1970s by hooking up with peasants in civil-society organizations 
around causes like the opposition to the Pak Mun Dam in the Northeast, which linked environ- 
mental degradation to poverty, inequality and the rising level of farmers' debt in the country- 
side. Most prominent among these groups was the Assembly of the Poor, which organized 
marches by the thousands of peasants to Korat, Ubon Rachatani and Bangkok in the 1990s. 


Thaksin ascendant 


It was, however, Thaksin Shinawatra who won the imagination of the rural masses, preci- 
pitating what we might call — though rather loosely — ‘revolution reloaded’. 

Thaksin will probably go down as Thailand's most controversial early twenty-first- 
century figure. After building up a telecommunications empire though government connec- 
tions, he went into politics, rising from being a subordinate of traditional political figures to 
being the dominant figure in a political force, initially called the Thai Rak Thai (Thai Love 
Thai) Party, that won by a landslide the 2001 elections and the three other elections there- 
after. He bent government rules to advance his business interests while he was prime min- 
ister and used his office to create opportunities for his business cronies. But he also posed as 
areformer who would modernize Thailand's politics and a nationalist who freed the country 
from the clutches of the IMF. Most important, he set in motion a political project that drew 
massive support from the rural and urban masses, and from the populous North and North- 
eastern regions and most of Central Thailand, that threatened to upend the country's politi- 
cal landscape. 

Thaksin was the supreme opportunist, but an extremely clever one, who saw an opening 
in the vacuum of leadership for the lower classes that had been created by the loss of pro- 
gressive formations like the FFT and the Communist Party. Advised by former student rad- 
icals, he devised in the wake of the IMF stabilization program debacle a Keynesian strategy 
that pulled the country out the depths of crisis and that had a strong redistributive com- 
ponent. The key elements of this program were a universal health-care system that 
allowed people to be treated for the equivalent of a dollar, a one million baht fund for 
each village which villagers could invest however they wanted, and low-interest loan pro- 
grams along with various kinds of food subsidies and agriculture price supports. 

To the rural masses, Thaksin offered the ‘New Deal’ they had long been in search of, 
and they became a central force in the political rollercoaster that was interrupted by a mili- 
tary coup in 2006 against Thaksin, and by another putsch, in 2014, against a government 
headed by his sister Yingluck. While the rising opposition to Thaksin characterized them 
as ‘the greedy poor that Thaksin ‘bought’ with his populist politics, the reality was 
more complex. Naruemon Thabchumpon and Duncan McCargo claim that the characteriz- 
ation of the hardline Thaksin supporters known as the Redshirts as coming from the poor 
peasantry was simplistic. Many were, rather, “emerging forces on the margins of the middle 
class’ or ‘urbanized villagers’ who were not from the lowest class and who were motivated 
mainly by a demand for political justice and fair play rather than socio-economic concerns 
(Thabchumpon and McCargo 2011, 1018). The complex character of Thaksin’s rural mass 
base stemmed from the fact that the spread of capitalist production relations and the com- 
mercialization of land had contradictory effects, impoverishing some while providing an 
opportunity for others, including people who were able to access the pro-Thaksin govern- 
ment support to help them build small businesses. Both losers and winners appeared to 
come together in support of Thaksin. 
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A not unfair judgment of Thaksin’s impact on the rural masses is provided by political 
scientist Ukrist Pathamnand: 


[Thaksin's] policies were perceived to have an impact on ordinary people's lives far beyond 
anything experienced under previous governments. Thaksin also presented himself as a 
leader of ordinary people, responsive to their demands, unlike any predecessor. Many who 
later came to join the Red Shirts explained that they felt grateful to Thaksin for his policies 
and for the sense of empowerment he gave them ... 


As a result, when Thaksin was toppled by a coup in 2006, many villages in the north, northeast, 
and central regions saw this as wrong and came out to join demonstrations. After the clashes at 
Sanam Luang, Victory Monument, and Ding Daeng junction in Bangkok in April-May 2010, 
many became even more opposed to state power and more sympathetic to Thaksin. (Pathama- 
nand 2016, 153) 


Many of Thaksin's supporters were not uncritical admirers. Some acknowledged he had a 
corrupt and authoritarian side, but also that he was a modern, capitalist force that was pro- 
gressive in comparison to the reactionary military—bureaucratic—royalist elite. Others saw 
him as a useful symbol behind which to build a new progressive movement that would 
eventually develop dynamics independent of him. Indeed, the coup that overthrew 
Thaksin spawned the ‘Redshirt’ movement that became more and more independent of 
the self-exiled Thaksin, leading some activists to claim that ‘the movement signaled a 
real revolution in political consciousness and organization in the countryside, reflecting a 
shift toward a postpeasant society’ (Lertchoosakul 2016, 262). This view — that Thaksin’s 
main contribution was to serve as a springboard to people's self-empowerment — is 
expounded in some detail by Ukrist: 


[Villagers’] political sophistication advanced election by election. Vote buying declined in 
effectiveness, as people increasingly paid attention to the policies on offer. Elections 
became increasingly aware of the power of the vote and their ability to use it to bring about 
improvement in their own lives. Loyalty to Thaksin was less and less about Thaksin himself 
and more and more an expression of the villagers’ wish to protect their newly gained and under- 
stood power. (Pathamanand 2016, 153-54) 


The middle class and counterrevolution II 


Not surprisingly, Thaksin and his policies could not but come into conflict with the Thai 
establishment. Central to the power structure was King Bhumibol, a charismatic figure 
who had moved far beyond his formally designated role as constitutional monarch. In 
the aftermath of the counterrevolution of 1976, the monarchy had been aggressively culti- 
vated by the establishment as a supra-political moral authority or referee of democratic 
competition (Connors 2003, 128—52). Behind a carefully crafted personality cult and 
with strategically timed political interventions, Bhumibol, writes Pavin Chachapongpun, 


built an alliance with the military, creating a ‘network monarchy’ which placed the royal insti- 
tution at the apex of the Thai political structure. Together, the monarchy and the military 
designed a political system whereby elected governments would be kept weak and vulnerable. 
(Chachavalpongpun 2017, 429-33) 


The elite knew, however, that to preserve their interests, they had to win over the coun- 
try’s middle class. One way to gather the support of the middle sectors was to paint the 
Thaksin movement as seeking to subvert the royalty, claiming that Thaksin and key advi- 
sers on the left had met in Finland in 1999 to plot the overthrow of the monarchy 
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(Lertchoosakul 2016, 243-44). Yet the elite did not have to resort to sensationalist claims to 
win the middle sectors, since the latter had themselves become alarmed at the increasing 
politicization and empowerment of the lower classes unleashed by Thaksin. Middle-class 
intellectuals themselves began to question majority rule, a core concept of democracy. A 
key figure was Anek Laothamatas, whose influential thinking was summed up by Pasuk 
and Baker: 


Anek argued that Thaksin’s populism was the inevitable result of trying to make electoral 
democracy work in a country where most of the electorate were rural people still bound by 
old-style patron-client ties. In the early years of Thailand’s democracy, politics was dominated 
by godfather politicians who translated patron—client bonds into electoral majorities. Thaksin’s 
brilliance had been to transfer those bonds to a national leader. The rural voter used to exchange 
his vote for the promise of the godfather’s local patronage, and now exchanged it for cheap 
health care and local loans. In this social setting, Anek argued, a ‘pure democracy’ was 
bound to lead to de Tocqueville’s ‘tyranny of the majority’ and irresponsible populism. 
(Pasuk and Baker, 240) 


Another influential figure, Thirayut Boonmee, an icon from the 1973—1976 student upris- 
ing, came out in favor of royal intervention to check democracy, saying the critics of such a 
move had ‘to step beyond the Western frame of thinking’ (Thirayut Boonmee, quoted in 
Lertchoosakul 2016, 237). Yet another prominent figure, a Chulalongkorn University pro- 
fessor, otherwise known as a liberal, confessed to me in an interview, 


For me, democracy is not the best regime. I’m in this sense an elitist. If there are people who are 
more capable, why not give them more weight. Why should they not come ahead of everybody 
else? You may call me a Nietzschean. (quoted in Bello 2014a) 


This reactionary thinking emerged in the context of the rise of the anti-Thaksin ‘Yellow 
Shirt? movement, composed mainly of the Bangkok middle class, who came out into the 
streets and helped trigger the coup that ousted Thaksin in September 2006. With Thaksin’s 
electoral support remaining strong, the Yellow Shirts engaged in increasingly militant 
actions, such as their seizure of Bangkok’s Suvarnabhumi International Airport in Novem- 
ber 2008, to destabilize a pro-Thaksin government that had won the national elections in 
2007. 

When the Thaksin coalition won the parliamentary elections a fourth straight time in 
2011, bringing Thaksin’s sister, Yingluck, to the premiership, the elite—middle class oppo- 
sition began to rapidly lose hope in a democratic reversal of what they considered a political 
trajectory harmful to their interests. Over the next few months, a strategy gradually evolved: 
use the judicial system to paralyze the government with charges of corruption and anti-con- 
stitutional moves, get the middle classes to stage massive demonstrations in Bangkok, 
which was largely anti-Thaksin territory, and get the military to launch a coup to resolve 
the political deadlock. Much like Santiago in 1972-1973, Bangkok in 2013-2014 
became the site of almost daily demonstrations by the middle class led by the Democrat 
Party personality Suthep Thaugsuban, which were punctuated by instances of deadly vio- 
lence. A last desperate effort by the government to resolve the crisis through new elections 
was sabotaged by demonstrators and thugs who tried to prevent people from voting, their 
rationale expressed in the slogan ‘reform before elections’, which was a sanitized code word 
for devising constitutional arrangements that would prevent the Redshirts from ever coming 
to power again. 
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On 22 May 2014, the military ousted the Yingluck government. In April 2017, a new 
constitution was promulgated, the main feature of which was a fully appointed Senate of 
250 that could veto the moves of the National Assembly. Not surprisingly, this reflected 
the views of anti-Thaksin middle-class intellectuals like Anek, who had proposed several 
years earlier that to avoid the ‘tyranny of the majority’ that had brought Thaksin to 
power through thumping majorities, there had to be a ‘better democracy’ that was ‘a 
balanced compromise between three elements: the representatives of the lower classes 
who are the majority in the country, the middle class, and the upper class’ (quoted in 
Pasuk and Baker, 240). Laothamatas, a former communist turned counterrevolutionary 
thinker, was a member of the junta-appointed National Reform Council. 

By the middle of 2017, the military government headed by Prime Minister Prayuth 
Chan-ocha, the former army chief of staff, remained in place, having gone far beyond its 
originally stated goal of staying in power for only 15 months. Unlike earlier military 
regimes, it was comfortably ensconced in power, a condition created partly by the success- 
ful intimidation of all opposition, but mainly by the solid support of a middle class that had, 
like Anek, turned counterrevolutionary. 

A question one may ask, though, is why the overthrow of the Yingluck government was 
accomplished with so little violence. Part of the answer may reside in the fact that the mili- 
tary regarded the Redshirt movement as being still a relatively loose and inchoate network 
centered around a personality instead of being an organized and disciplined movement that 
posed a serious immediate threat to survival of the social regime. Another factor was prob- 
ably a sense of the continuing strong hold of royalist sentiments among many in Thaksin’s 
base, which the military unabashedly exploited to neutralize opposition to its seizure of 
power. A third reason was, unlike the 1976 counterrevolution, where fascist groups went 
on a rampage, the military made sure to monopolize the employment of coercion, which 
the leaders of the opposition were all too willing to give it since the main goal of their dem- 
onstrations — to get the military to launch a coup — had been accomplished. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, the key features of the counterrevolutionary process in Thailand might be 
said to be the following: 

First, the counterrevolution had two phases. The first developed in response to the 
student-peasant political ferment in the period 1973-1976, the second in response to 
the pro-Thaksin movement that drove the dynamics of Thai politics in the period 
2001-2014. 

Second, the peasant movement of the early 1970s was a largely self-organized class 
movement that emerged in response to the opportunities for change provided by the fluid 
political situation after the ouster of the military in in 1973. This movement was revolution- 
ary in the sense that, in challenging the terms of land rent and land tenure, tenant farmers 
empowered themselves and became political subjects. 

Third, the spread of capitalist production relations in the countryside and commerciali- 
zation of land contributed to peasant distress in the period leading up to the 1973—1976 pol- 
itical ferment. 

Fourth, the counterrevolution of 1973-1976 was clearly set in motion by the landed 
classes, but its development responded to the dynamics of fascist groups of a mixed- 
class character that were inflamed by the ideology of ‘Nation-Religion-King’ and received 
support from state security forces. This volatile mix erupted in the unprecedented violence 
of the counterrevolution during the right-wing invasion of Thammasat University in 
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October 1976. The behavior of these forces had much in common with that of the Italian 
fascists. 

Fifth, like the peasant movement of the 1970s, the lower class mobilization of the last 15 
years was set in motion not by revolutionary leadership but by the reformist agenda and 
populist style of Thaksin Shinawatra. The opposition’s methods, however, radicalized it, 
and by the end of Yingluck Shinawatra’s government in 2014 the so-called Red Shirt 
Movement appeared to have gone beyond a simple enterprise to restore Thaksin to power. 

Sixth, in contrast to the base of the peasant movement of the 1970s, the Redshirt move- 
ment was composed not just of poor peasants but perhaps even more by urbanized villagers, 
many of whom had their feet in both agriculture and commerce, who could be classified as 
being on ‘the margins of the middle class’. The complex character of the Redshirt move- 
ment stemmed the contradictory effects of globalization in the countryside, impoverishing 
some while providing an opportunity for others, including people who were able to get 
support from Thaksin’s programs to help them build small businesses. 

Seventh, the middle class formed the mass base of the counterrevolution of the Thaksin 
period. This middle class, however, was not simply manipulated by the traditional Thai elites. 
From being a force for democratization in the 1990s, its fear of the surge from below triggered 
by Thaksin’s populist politics led it to a more and more anti-democratic position, the climax 
of which was its serving as the flame to provoke a military coup in 2014. 

Eighth, while the ferment of the 1970s interacted with regional developments such as 
the fall of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia to the communists, there was little evidence of sig- 
nificant foreign involvement in the Thai counterrevolution. There was also little involve- 
ment of foreign groups in the ouster of Thaksin and his sister Yingluck. In fact, relations 
between the military regime and the US deteriorated, owing to the US Ambassador’s 
taking a ‘hard line’ against the 2014 coup (Crispin 2015). 


The Philippines: emergence of a fascist original 


The inclusion of the Philippines’ Rodrigo Duterte in the counterrevolutionary pantheon 
might be regarded as premature since his administration is only slightly over a year old 
and its features might not have had a chance to clearly evolve into traits that could be ident- 
ified as counterrevolutionary or fascist. While there might be some validity to this view, 
there are two powerful counter-arguments: first, Duterte is regarded globally as a prime 
example of the new authoritarianism; and, second, even if it is only into its second year, 
key features and thrusts of his regime have emerged decisively. There are, however, 
some limitations in discussing the Duterte case, in contrast to the first four cases studied 
here. Foremost among these is the fact that in the latter there already exists much historical 
data to enable us to do in-depth comparative work. Thus, many propositions suggested in 
this section will have a provisional quality, many of them having come out of the personal 
observations of someone who is closely engaged as an actor in national politics. "° 


Marcos as predatory ruler, Duterte as fascist 


Whenever fascism or counterrevolution in Asia is discussed, the name of Ferdinand 
Marcos, who ruled the Philippines 50 years ago, comes up. Marcos was a dictator. But 


T was a member of the House of Representatives from 2009 to 2015. As a public figure, I have been 
identified as a critic of Duterte. 
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he was not a counterrevolutionary since, contrary to his claim, there was no immediate 
revolutionary threat that he was reacting to. Neither could he be said to be a fascist if in 
the definition of a fascist leader we mean one who is supported by a heated mass base 
that is engaged in acts of violence against their chosen victims. In a narrow sense, 
however, Marcos was a fascist, and that is because of his explicit repudiation of liberal 
democracy. As he himself put it, 


All that people ask is some kind of authority that can enforce the simple law of civil society ... . 
Only an authoritarian system will be able to carry forth the mass consent and to exercise the 
authority necessary to implement new values, measures, and sacrifices. (Marcos 1980, 23, 25) 


But perhaps the best characterization of the Marcos regime was as a project to monopolize 
political power for personal ends cloaked with the rhetoric of constructing some kind of 
developmental state — in short, a predatory state along the lines defined by Peter Evans 
(see Evans 1995). 

Duterte is different. If we see as central to the definition of a fascist leader (1) a charis- 
matic individual with strong inclinations toward authoritarian rule, who (2) is engaged in or 
supports the systematic violation of basic human, civil and political rights, (3) derives his or 
her strength from a heated multiclass mass base, and (4) pursues a political project that con- 
tradicts the fundamental values and aims of liberal democracy or social democracy — then 
Duterte fits the bill. The following sections will deal in more detail with these aspects of 
Duterte and his regime.!! 


Carino brutal 


Duterte is charismatic, but his charisma is not the demiurgic sort like Hitler's nor does it 
derive so much from an emotional personal identification with the people and nation as 
in the case with some populists. Duterte's charisma would probably be best described as 
*carino brutal’, a Filipino-Spanish term denoting a volatile mix of will to power, a com- 
manding personality and gangster charm, that fulfills his followers’ deep-seated yearning 
for a father figure who will finally end the national chaos. 


Eliminationism 


Duterte’s fascist signature is his bloody war on drugs. Unlike most politicians, Duterte 
delivered on his main promise, which he had described as ‘fattening the fish in Manila 
Bay’ with the cadavers of criminals. Thousands of drug users have been slain either by 
the police or by police-controlled vigilante groups, with the police admitting that 2600 
deaths were attributable to police operations while another 1400 were the work of vigilantes 
(Almendral 2017). Other, more reliable sources put the figure at above 7000 as of early May 
2017 (Human Rights Watch 2017). 

What is beyond doubt is that Duterte has brazenly encouraged the extra-judicial kill- 
ings and discouraged due process. The very night of his taking his oath of office on 30 
June 2016, he told an audience in one of Manila’s working-class communities: ‘If you 
know of any addicts, go ahead and kill them yourselves as getting their parents to do 
it would be too painful’ (I-Defend 2016). In October 2016, Duterte told the country, 


!!Some of the points made below were originally laid out in Walden Bello, ‘The Spider Spins his 
Web', which will appear in Philippine Sociological Review, vol. 65 (2017). 
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with characteristically sinister humor, that 20,000 to 30,000 more lives might have to be 
taken to cleanse the country of drugs (ABS/CBN 2016). Having learned to take Duterte 
seriously even when he seems to be joking, many observers expect this figure to be an 
underestimate. More recently, to any policemen who might be convicted of killing drug 
users without justification, he has offered an immediate pardon ‘so you can go after the 
people who brought you to court’ (DZRH 2017). 

Duterte’s matanza masiva of drug users is underpinned by an eliminationist ration- 
ale that reminds one of the pseudo-scientific basis of Nazi racial theory. A whole sector 
of society has been unilaterally stripped of their rights to life, due process and member- 
ship in society. This category — drug users and drug dealers — is said by Duterte to 
comprise some 3 to 4 million of the country's population of 104 million. Duterte 
has all but written off these people out of the human race. With rhetorical flourish, 
he told the security forces a few months ago: 'Crime against humanity? In the first 
place, Pd like to be frank with you: are they humans? What is your definition of a 
human being? (quoted in Agence France-Presse 2017) 

Drug users are consigned to outside the borders of ‘humanity’ since their brains have 
allegedly shrunk to the point that they are no longer in command of their faculties to 
will and think. In his speeches justifying the killings *in self-defense' by police, Duterte 
said that a year or more of the use of ‘shabu’ - the local term for meth or metamphetamine 
hydrochloride — *would shrink the brain of a person, and therefore he is no longer viable for 
rehabilitation’. These people are the ‘living, walking dead’ who are ‘of no use to society 
anymore'. Not only do these people turn to violent crime to slake their drug habit, but 
they are paranoid and could resist arrest, putting the lives of policemen in danger 
(quoted in Villanueva 2016). 

Needless to say, most neuroscientists claim that the effects of drug use on the brain 
are reversible and that rehabilitation, using chemical and electro-mechanical means, 
carried out in a supportive social context is not only possible but is actually being success- 
fully carried out? 


Duterte’s middle-class base 


Like Mussolini and Hitler, there is no doubt that Duterte is popular, with some 82 percent of the 
people, according to a recent poll, registering satisfaction with his actions (Inquirer.net 2017). 
While he draws approval from all classes, his support is most aggressively displayed among the 
aspiring and downwardly mobile middle classes. Borrowing from Gramsci, one might advance 
the provisional observation that unlike Duterte’s middle-class base, whom we might character- 
ize as exhibiting ‘active consensus’ behind Duterte’s authoritarian rule, the lower classes that 
support the president might be said to be marked by ‘passive consensus’. 

The Philippines provides an interesting case study of the volatility of the middle class. At 
times, it can be a force for democracy, as the middle classes were in the late 1980s, when they 
played a central role in the overthrow of Marcos and other authoritarian regimes throughout 
the global South. At other times, they provide the heated mass base for authoritarian rule, as 
they did for Mussolini in Italy and Hitler in Germany and as they do now for Duterte. 

Duterte’s middle-class base is not passive. Beginning with the presidential campaign in 
2016, they have mobilized to dominate the social media, engaging in the worst kind of 
cyber-bullying of people who dare to criticize the president’s policies on line. Shortly 


"Interview with Dr. Yo Ying Ma, Binghamton, 5 March 2017. 
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after Duterte’s declaration of martial law in Mindanao in May 2017, for instance, one of the 
most prominent pro-Duterte bloggers publicly called for the execution of two women jour- 
nalists. Another Duterte fanatic registered his hope online that a woman senator, Risa Hon- 
tiveros, who had criticized Duterte’s martial law declaration would be ‘brutally raped’. 
Indeed, rational discourse is an increasingly scarce commodity among Duterte’s partisans, 
who ape their leader’s penchant for outrageous and incendiary utterances. 


Duterte’s political project 


As for his political project, Duterte is not a reactionary seeking to restore a mythical past. He 
is not a conservative dedicated to defending the status quo. His project is oriented toward an 
authoritarian future. He is best described, using Arno Mayer’s term, as a counterrevolution- 
ary. Duterte is a counterrevolutionary and has excelled in the political improvisation charac- 
teristic of skilled counterrevolutionaries like Hitler and Mussolini. '* Counterrevolutionaries 
are not always clear about what their next moves are, but they often have an instinctive 
sense of what would bring them closer to power. Ideological purity is not high on their 
agenda, with them putting a premium on the emotional power of their message rather on 
its intellectual coherence. But aside from seizing power, counterrevolutionaries do have 
an ideological agenda and ideological enemies. Mussolini and Hitler were leading a coun- 
terrevolution against the left or social revolution. In Duterte’s case, the target, one can infer 
from his discourse and his actions, is liberal democracy, the dominant ideology and political 
system of our time. ^ In this sense, he is both a local expression and a pioneer of an ongoing 
global phenomenon: right-wing backlash against liberal democratic values and liberal 
democratic discourse, that Francis Fukuyama had declared as the end of history in the 
early 1990s (see Fukuyama 1992). 


A fascist original 

While Duterte fits the fascist category, it must also be pointed out that he is no simple repro- 
duction of past actors. He is a fascist original. Interpreting his mandate as a blank check to 
do whatever it takes to ‘defend the nation’, Duterte has reversed the usual model by which 
fascists and authoritarian populists come to power. In the conventional model of ‘creeping 
fascism’, the fascist personality begins with violations of civil and political rights, followed 
by the lunge for absolute power, after which follows indiscriminate repression. Duterte 
reverses the process. He starts with massive, indiscriminate repression — that is, the 
killing with impunity of thousands of drug users — leaving the violation of civil liberties 
and the grab for total power as mopping-up operations in a political atmosphere where 
fear has largely neutralized opposition. His approach might be called ‘blitzkrieg facism’, 
in contrast to ‘creeping fascism’. He is also original in the way he has incorporated the tra- 
ditional left, the National Democratic Front (NDF) controlled by the Communist Party of 
the Phliippines, into the ruling bloc by appointing key members of the NDF to his 


P? Here, I find Arno Mayer’s distinction among ‘reactionaries’, ‘conservatives’ and ‘counterrevolu- 
tionaries’ still very useful. Fascism, in Mayer’s typology, falls into the counterrevolutionary category. 
See Mayer (1971). 

'4This is not to say that liberal democracy was not also a subject of derision on the part of Hitler and 
Mussolini. However, the principal targets of both leaders were the socialist project and the workers’ 
movement, and they played on the threat of a working-class revolution to unite the right on their way 
to power. 
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cabinet. Most earlier fascist leaders, while stealing the progressive rhetoric of the left, had 
seen the organized left as their deadly enemy. 

Moving on to the question of what accounts for Duterte’s rise to power, there is no 
doubt that his promise to deal in a draconian fashion with the drug problem was a major 
factor in his being elected in a society where fear of crime is widespread among all 
sectors of the population. It is a testimony to his political acumen that he was able to suc- 
cessfully latch onto an issue that most politicians had ignored. Yet there are more profound 
causes for his victory and his current popularity. One cannot understand Duterte’s hold on 
society without taking into consideration the deep disenchantment with the liberal demo- 
cratic regime that came into being with the landmark ‘EDSA Uprising’ that overthrew 
the dictator Ferdinand Marcos in February 1986 (EDSA being the acronym for the 
north-south highway that bisects Metro-Manila where the major mass actions took 
place. In fact, the failure of the ‘EDSA Republic’ was a condition for Duterte’s success). 


Why EDSA’s elite democracy prepared the way for Duterte 


What destroyed the EDSA project and paved the way for Duterte was the deadly combi- 
nation of elite monopoly of the electoral system, uncontrolled corruption, the continuing 
concentration of wealth, neoliberal economic policies, and the priority placed on foreign 
debt repayment imposed by Washington. ? 

By the time of the elections of 2016, there was a yawning gap between the EDSA 
Republic's promise of popular empowerment and wealth redistribution and the reality of 
massive poverty, scandalous inequality and pervasive corruption. The income ratio of 
the top 10 percent relative to the bottom 40 percent increased from 3.09 in 2003 to 3.27 
in 2009 while the Gini coefficient, the best summary measure of inequality, increased 
from 0.438 in 1991 to 0.506 in 2009 (see Martinez et al. 2014; Remo 2013).'° Add to 
this brew the widespread perception of inept governance during the preceding adminis- 
tration of President Benigno Aquino III, and it is not surprising that a good part of the elec- 
torate saw Duterte’s tough-guy, authoritarian approach, which he had cultivated as mayor 
of the southern frontier city of Davao for over 30 years, as precisely what was needed. 

Moreover, the EDSA Republic’s discourse of democracy, human rights and rule of law 
had become a suffocating straitjacket for a majority of Filipinos who simply could not relate 
to it owing to the overpowering reality of their powerlessness. Duterte’s discourse — a 
mixture of outright death threats, coarse street-corner language, misogynistic outbursts, 
and frenzied railing coupled with disdainful humor directed at the elite, whom he calls 
‘coños’ or cunts — is a potent formula that proved exhilarating to his audience who felt 
themselves liberated from what they experienced as the stifling political correctness and 
hypocrisy of the EDSA discourse. 


The decline of the peasantry as a political actor 


Focusing briefly on the countryside during the EDSA period, disaffection was high owing 
to the EDSA Republic’s very disappointing record on agrarian reform. By the end of the 


For a comprehensive analysis of the political economy of the EDSA regime, see Bello et al. (2014). 
16 According to the National Statistical Coordination Board, people from the high-income class, who 
account for between 15.1 and 15.9 percent of the country's population, enjoyed a 10.4-percent annual 
growth in income in 2011. In contrast, incomes of people in the middle-income segment grew by only 
4.3 percent, and incomes of those in the low-income group by 8.2 percent. Overall inequality thus 
increased as the incomes of the top bracket increased faster than those of other brackets (Remo 2013). 
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26-year-old enterprise in 2014 that had been its centerpiece program, some 700,000 hec- 
tares of private land — 450,000 of which constituted the best agricultural land in the 
country — remained undistributed (Bello 2014). 

Frustration did not, however, translate into class mobilization in the period prior to the 
2016 elections. Several factors account for this, according to a specialist on the Philippine 
Left and a key peasant organizer. First, during the martial law period, the Communist Party 
of the Philippines, which was then one of the key forces opposing Marcos, put the priority 
on organizing a support base for the New People's Army, not on organizing them to push 
for agrarian reform. Thus, when the EDSA Uprising ushered in a period of more open poli- 
tics, the mass organizations of the left that pushed for agrarian reform were relatively weak. 
A second factor that led to peasant quiescence was the vicious internecine warfare that 
broke out in the 1990s between the pro-armed struggle wing of the movement and a less 
doctrinaire grouping that put a premium on open mass struggle and participation in elec- 
tions. A third was an internal party purge in the mid-1980s that took the lives of some 
2000 cadres, most of whom were working among peasants in the countryside. '* 

In any event, what pollsters in the Philippines classify as classes ‘D’ and ‘E’ — those 
with lower incomes — make up the vast majority of the electorate, so we can assume that 
in the absence of more detailed poll categories, a significant part of the 16 million voters 
(40 percent of the electorate) who voted for Duterte came from the rural poor. 


Duterte's sozialepolitik 


Turning to Duterte's sozialepolitik, though much of his rhetoric is populist, his approach is 
not a populist strategy of using the masses as a battering ram for redistributive reform. 
Rather, his is the classic fascist way of balancing different class forces while projecting 
an image of being above class conflict. His campaign promises of ending contractual 
labor, curbing the mining industry, and turning over to small coconut farmers the taxes col- 
lected from them by the Marcos regime have remained largely unfulfilled even as the coun- 
try's key elites have positioned themselves as his allies to protect their interests. These 
include the landed class, big monopoly capitalist actors such as Ramon Ang and Manny 
Pangilinan, and Big Mining. All labor groups have rejected his labor minister's order 
*banning' contractualization as a cosmetic move. No new legislation to push forward the 
stalled agrarian reform is entertained, which is not surprising given the fact that the so- 
called Visayan bloc of landowners in the Philippines' House of Representatives is one of 
his most solid backers. 

A defining moment in the debate on whether Duterte was serious about a social agenda 
was the congressional confirmation hearings early in 2017 on his crusading environment 
minister, Gina Lopez, who had shut down, suspended or issued show-cause orders to 
over 100 mining operations for encroaching on watersheds and destabilizing rural and 
forest communities. Her campaign had captured the public imagination, but Duterte's 
allies in the mining industry ganged up on her, successfully pressuring the Congressional 
Commission on Appointments not to confirm her, with the president sitting on the sidelines, 
refusing to personally lobby for her retention when a simple phone call would have made 
the difference (Bello 2017). Duterte is not a tool of vested interests; indeed, many of the rich 


The best in-depth treatment of the failure of agrarian reform in the Philippines can be found in 
Borras (2007). 
Interview with Ricardo Reyes and Danny Carranza, Quezon City, 8 August 2017. 
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are scared of him and his unpredictability. But money does have its uses, and it is essential 
to furthering his authoritarian agenda. 

But while delivering social and economic reforms is going to be central in maintaining 
support for his authoritarian project in the long term, it is unlikely that the lack of observable 
progress so far will dent Duterte’s popularity with the masses in the short and medium term. 


Duterte, nationalism and geopolitics 


Finally, a word on Duterte and geopolitics. Like the post-coup military regime in Thai- 
land, Duterte could not count on the support of the US government, which under the 
Obama administration had placed a premium on democratic competition and human 
rights, though this was invoked selectively. Though a novice when it comes to foreign 
policy, he has had an instinctive grasp of the dynamics of Philippine nationalism. His 
calling former US President Obama a ‘son of a bitch’ for criticizing his policy of 
extra-judicial executions and his moves toward a policy less dependent on Washington 
and closer to China were not expected to enjoy much popularity in the Philippines, 
where pro-Americanism has been regarded as deeply entrenched. Surprisingly, they 
met with very little protest and elicited much support on the internet. As many have 
observed, coexisting with admiration for the US and US institutions exhibited by ordinary 
Filipinos is a strong undercurrent of resentment at the colonial subjugation of the country 
by the US, unequal treaties that Washington has foisted on the country, and the over- 
whelming impact of the ‘American way of life’ on local culture. Here, one need not 
delve into the complexity of Hegel’s master—servant dialectic to understand that under- 
current of the US-Philippine relationship has been the ‘struggle for recognition’ of the 
dominated party. Duterte’s skill has been to tap into this emotional underside of Filipinos 
in a way that the left has never been able to with its anti-imperialist program. Like many of 
his authoritarian predecessors, Duterte has been able to splice nationalism and authoritar- 
ianism in a very effective fashion. 

Duterte's much-publicized move to improve the Philippines' relations with China, to 
the point of placing on the back burner the resolution of the country's territorial dispute 
with the latter, derived not so much from a desire to spite former US President Obama, 
as some have claimed. It stems from a shrewd acceptance of changing power realities in 
Asia, of China's emerging dominant role in the region. What has often been missed, 
however, is another dimension: Duterte's admiration for China's authoritarian system for 
its ability to ‘deliver results’. 

With his declaration of martial law in Mindanao in May 2017, Duterte is now embarked 
on the next phase of his ascent to absolute power, which will most likely involve the cur- 
tailment and suppression of basic political rights. With or without the formal declaration of 
martial law nationwide, he is on the road to dictatorship. The US-style separation of powers 
has broken down, with Congress fully controlled by his allies and the Supreme Court giving 
him a blank check to monopolize the declaration and management of martial law. One year 
after his election, Duterte exercises a level of control over the political system that had not 
been seen since Marcos’ rule in the 1970s. But he enjoyed something Marcos never 
achieved: popular legitimacy. As with Mussolini and Hitler, this was a far more important 
resource than the support he received from the military and the police. The momentum of 
his regime was toward dictatorship. Like Cortez, Duterte has burned his ships behind him. 
There is no going back. Yielding power when his six-year term ends is a vanishing option. 
Not least among the reasons for this is that he and many of his lieutenants would face pro- 
secution for extra-judicial execution of thousands of people, not only locally but 
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internationally; charges of systematic human rights violations have been filed against them 
in the International Criminal Court (ICC). 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, we might highlight the following points with respect to Duterte and his 
regime: 

First, in contrast to the leaders, both individual and institutional, in the four other cases 
of counterrevolution studied here, he reincarnates the classic charismatic individual at the 
center of fascist movements. 

Second, his fascist character is most fully displayed in his bloody war on drugs, which 
has taken over 7000 lives and is underpinned by an eliminationist ideology. 

Third, as in the other four cases of counterrevolution, Duterte has a heated mass support 
which is anchored in, though not exclusively derived from, the middle class. 

Fourth, his political project is essentially a counterrevolution against liberal democracy, 
and it is one that enjoys much popularity owing to the EDSA liberal democratic regime’s 
crushing failure to deliver the political and economic reforms that it had promised. 

Fifth, Duterte is a fascist original who follows a strategy of blitzkrieg fascism as 
opposed to creeping fascism. 

Sixth, Duterte engages in populist rhetoric, but his intent is to project an image of being 
above class conflict while preserving the existing balance of class forces where the tra- 
ditional elites hold sway. 

Seventh, in contrast to the four other cases, the role of the countryside, as a base for 
either revolution or counterrevolution, is negligible in the case of the Duterte’s ascent to 
power, except perhaps as the source of lower class voters who voted for Duterte in 2016. 

Finally, Duterte has played geopolitics with skill, recognizing on the one hand the chan- 
ging balance of power in the East Asian region, with power shifting from China to the 
United States, while also using anti-US rhetoric to burnish his nationalist credentials. 


Concluding considerations 


In conclusion, several points have been highlighted by this survey: 

One, right-wing movements that come to power can best be understood via a paradigm 
in which the revolution—counterrevolution dialectic is the centerpiece. The perceived revo- 
lutionary threat may not be, however, a takeover by an armed insurgency but a progressive 
movement that is able to use the law and established institutions to promote social reform. 
This was the case in Italy, Indonesia, Chile and Thailand. 

Second, the middle class has been the pivot around which politics revolves in times of 
great fluidity. The middle class is notoriously volatile. Under certain circumstances, such as 
the rule of a socially isolated dictatorship like Suchinda’s military dictatorship in Thailand 
and the Marcos regime in the Philippines, it can play a progressive role in pushing demo- 
cratization. In other circumstances, however, it may play a counterrevolutionary role, and 
this is especially the case in periods of great political agitation by labor and the peasantry for 
their rights, which the middle classes perceive as threatening not only the position of the 
elite but also their own position. 

Third, where the state is weak or lacking in legitimacy, threatened elites resort to fascist 
paramilitary groups to protect their interests. This is not, however, a case of pure manipu- 
lation but one in which the middle-class elements that form the fascist bands actually see 
their interests as converging with those of the threatened elite. However, agencies of the 
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state, especially the security forces like the police and the army, do not remain neutral but 
lend either active or passive support to the fascists. This was clearest in the case of Italy and 
Thailand. 

On the other hand, where the state, especially the repressive agencies, is strong, it 
usually directs the final stage of counterrevolution — that is, the physical elimination of 
the leftist enemy — from above, using civilian groups mainly as junior partners, if it 
resorts to such formations at all. 

Fourth, the local revolution—counterrevolution dialectic is often part of an international 
revolution—counterrevolution dialectic, so that there is sometimes significant external 
support for the domestic counterrevolution. However, in the cases where this was most 
evident — Indonesia and Chile — the role played by external intervention, while important, 
was not decisive. Indeed, foreign assistance only becomes effective when it is inserted into 
an ongoing domestic counterrevolutionary process. 

Fifth, the countryside has played a key role most counterrevolutionary movements, 
though the dynamics of the counterrevolution in the rural areas have been intimately con- 
nected if not subordinated to the larger struggle between left and right at the national level. 

In connection with this, a key question that emerges from this study is the role of the 
countryside in future social conflicts in the global South. Several developments seem to 
point in the direction of a reduced role and significance. First is the declining portion of 
agricultural workers and peasants in the work force as capital-intensive industrial agricul- 
ture advances. Second is the rising average age of farmers everywhere. Third is even greater 
differentiation of the peasantry as capitalist relations of production become dominant. 
Fourth is the crisis of the left, which has historically provided the leadership for militant 
peasant movements and often served as the political bridge between different strata of 
the peasantry and between the peasantry and the working class. Does the Philippines, 
which now has a relative quiescent peasantry, owing precisely to the impact of these 
factors, represent the future of the countryside in national politics in the global South? 

But one might point to Thailand to argue that the rural lower classes can, despite greater 
differentiation and the absence of a party of the left to provide political direction, still 
remain an influential actor on the national scene. But was not Thaksin a unique ‘event?’ 
One cannot escape the suspicion that had Thailand’s traditional elite been more accommo- 
dating, Thaksin would not have turned to mobilizing the countryside to realize his personal 
ambitions. This counterfactual is intriguing but will always remain a hypothesis. Perhaps 
the real lesson of Thailand and Thaksin, like that of Italy and Mussolini, is not so much 
to provide an answer to the question as to whether or not the countryside will continue 
to play a key role in national politics but to remind us that the politics of class continues 
to be capable of springing big surprises. As noted at the beginning of this essay, Mussolini 
himself was surprised that fascism in the countryside ended up serving as the battering ram 
of his drive to power. 
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People and places left behind: work, culture and politics in the 
rural United States 


Jessica D. Ulrich-Schad and Cynthia M. Duncan 


ABSTRACT 

Using interview and survey data, we argue there are three types of 
places in the rural United States, and that their social and economic 
conditions help us understand emerging political trends, including 
the rural support for Donald Trump. More rural votes were cast for 
the Republican presidential candidate in 2016 than in other recent 
elections, yet shifts to Republican votes were greatest in places 
undergoing the most significant economic transitions. Work in 
rural communities has been a source of pride and cultural identity 
for people as well as places, but many feel the new economy is 
not working for them. 


Introduction: three rural Americas 


White rural residents in the United States (US) voted overwhelmingly for Donald Trump 
and his promise to restore an economic era in which working-class US citizens did well, 
and that vote brought new attention to conditions in rural places. Political leaders, journal- 
ists and the US public are asking questions about the reasons for this decisive rural vote. 
Rural residents of the US, traditionally committed to small government (Stock and Johnson 
2001; Cramer 2016), have long backed Republican candidates overall, but the extent of 
Republican support in 2016 was different. While the majority of votes for Donald Trump 
came from suburban areas in the US (Balz 2017), rural areas did vote overwhelmingly 
for the Republican candidate. Donald Trump received 62 percent of the rural vote, more 
than any other Republican candidate in modern times (Wilson 2017). There is debate 
about the extent to which this strong support emerged from economic troubles versus 
the extent to which it is it rooted in a rural cultural identity that is seeding a new rural 
populism. 

On the one hand, rural areas in general have been experiencing economic restructuring 
and decline for decades, and over that time the federal and state governments have done 
little to support blue-collar workers who need to make a transition to new work. Indeed, as 
Packer (2014) reminds us, the government pulled back on public investments in human 
capital just as restructuring began to change work in rural and urban rustbelt commu- 
nities. Additionally, Cramer (2016) points out that some rural people harbor resentment 
toward urban people and places that they perceive to be getting more than their fair 
share in government spending. 
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On the other hand, some scholars and journalists argue there is growing rural-urban 
divide that includes not just economic differences but also ‘cultural’ differences, different 
values and attitudes about what matters and where the US is headed and should go. As we 
will show, rural people in the US feel important ties to place, and deeply value family and 
community. These qualities are among the most important reasons people stay in rural 
places even when jobs are disappearing. Many patch together livelihoods, sometimes 
relying on several jobs or informal work, or on disability payments and food stamps, 
and, often, help from family, so they can stay. In our interviews, many talk about their nos- 
talgia for the lost economy, their ‘heritage’, as they put it, and see the loss of decent jobs as 
a cultural loss that has undermined their community and way of life. 

While certain characteristics and changes impact all rural places in the US, our research 
shows there are important differences depending on local and regional economic and 
demographic trends, as well as the historical political economy - trends that are often 
tied to the character and use of the natural resources in the place. Using our own and sec- 
ondary data, in this paper we argue that there are three rural Americas, and that their 
social and economic conditions, both now and historically, help us understand the political 
trends that are emerging. We describe (1) areas rich in natural amenities, (2) areas under- 
going profound economic and demographic transitions, and (3) chronically poor areas. 
Looking at the rural US from this perspective helps provide a more nuanced framework 
for understanding the role of rural residents in current national politics, and especially 
in the last election. 


Methods 


We draw upon diverse, empirical data collected through surveys, interviews and focus 
groups, as well as secondary voting, American Community Survey, Decennial Census 
and Bureau of Economic Analysis data, to consider work, culture and politics in different 
rural US settings during a period of profound economic change. While we outline some 
key details about our data collection and analysis methods below, please see Hamilton 
et al. (2008, 2010), Ulrich-Schad, Henly, and Safford (2013) and Ulrich-Schad and Qin 
(2017) for additional specifics. 

From 2007 to 2011, we surveyed nearly 17,000 rural residents of rural places in the US as 
part of the Community and Environment in Rural America (CERA) project started by the 
Carsey Institute at the University of New Hampshire to better understand how rural US 
residents think about their communities, local economies, environmental issues and the 
future. An economically, geographically and demographically diverse set of 38 counties 
in 12 states was chosen to represent some of the key differences across the rural US.' Par- 
ticipants were randomly selected at the county level to take the phone survey. Response 
rates ranged from 18 to 40 percent and probability weights (age, race, sex) are applied in 
all analyses. While respondents to our surveys are not representative of all people living in 
the rural US, the places they reside are illustrative of rural economies. We use this data to 
compare and contrast ideal types of rural places we consider amenity rich (13 counties, six 
states, N = 4893), transitioning (16 counties, seven states, N = 7028), and chronically poor 


"Please note that we cannot disclose the locations of our survey counties or interviews, to protect the identity of the com- 
munities described in more depth in some of our other research. 
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(10 counties, four states, N = 4896) (described in more detail below). We also use data 
from a nationally representative CERA survey (N = 2005) that asked comparable questions 
of both rural and urban respondents. 

To more deeply understand what it is like to live and work in a variety of rural places, we 
conducted in-depth interviews in four of the places we surveyed, including with residents 
and community leaders in one transitioning community (N = 35) and two chronically poor 
places (N = 85) to update Worlds apart: poverty and politics in rural America in 2013 (Duncan 
2015). The first author also conducted 59 interviews with residents and leaders in one 
amenity-rich community in 2013. While Chronically Poor Areas such as Native American 
reservations and the Colonias and areas in the Southwest where many Hispanic U.S. resi- 
dents live are important to the story, we do not have data from these areas. The original 
plan for the CERA study included two high poverty predominantly Hispanic border coun- 
ties as well as Native American reservations, but the logistics, legacy of exploitative 
research in Indian Country, and/or language differences proved too challenging given 
resources available. 

Interviews generally lasted one to two hours; interviewees were asked to tell their life 
story, and to reflect on it and their community. People were often wary at first, sure that 
they ‘had nothing to say’. But almost invariably they became caught up in their stories, 
seemed to feel freer to talk to someone ‘from away’ who both listened hard and showed 
some understanding of the community and its politics, challenges and strengths. We 
taped the interviews, and analyzed the interview transcripts for patterns. In our predo- 
minantly African American community we worked with a long-time colleague from a 
historically black college in Mississippi. 


Introduction of the three rural Americas 


The three types of rural US places we present here are ideal types. Secondary data (see 
Table 1) and data we collected show how they capture key trends in the rural US today. 
We show how economic conditions, demographic trends and civic culture converge but 
also clearly vary across these three rural Americas. Amenity-rich areas have been 
growing in population as their mountains, lakes or seashore, or other natural amenities 
make them places that are attractive to retirees, recreationists and ‘laptop professionals’. 
There are many newcomers in these rural places, who are often college-educated pro- 
fessionals who have come for the natural beauty and outdoor activities — for the quality 
of life these places offer. These amenity-rich areas do not share the overall pattern of econ- 
omic decline and out-migration that has become the dominant trend in most rural places 
in the US, but many have seen good blue-collar jobs disappear, and now, as an expanded 


?We use two classification systems developed by the United States Department of Agriculture Economic Research Service 
(ERS) on economic dependence and policy-relevant themes to justify the grouping of our study counties. All counties we 
consider amenity rich are classified by the ERS into the policy-relevant theme of 'recreation' meaning their economies are 
dependent upon tourism and recreational activities and they have a high percentage of vacation homes. Along with 
being recreation, amenity rich counties are also considered either government, nonspecialized, or service-dependent 
economies. A small number of our transitioning counties are also recreation counties; however, each of these counties 
is also classified as manufacturing dependent by the ERS. These counties are also farming, government and nonspecia- 
lized economies. Finally, none of our chronically poor counties is recreation, and their economies are classified by the ERS 
as mining, manufacturing (but not also recreation), service and nonspecialized. Please note that how we have classified 
counties here is slightly different from other publications which grouped the counties into four types (see Hamilton et al. 
2008; Ulrich 2011). 
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Table 1. Socioeconomic and demographic indicators for study counties and US 2015, percentage of 
residents. 


Amenity rich Transitioning Chronically poor US 
Population change, 1990-2015 19.3 10.6 —13.7 27.3 
Population change, ages 25-34, 1990-2015 12 —18.3 —30.6 -13 
Adults 16-64 Working (full time, year round) 41.1 42.6 36.0 47.7 
Families with no workers (past 12 months) 20.0 20.6 27.8 14.8 
Working age (16-64) men by disability status 16.6 15.7 22.5 10.5 
No high school degree (25+) 8.9 94 21.5 133 
Associate degree and above (ages 254) 33.0 31.1 23.0 37.8 
Median household income (in dollars) 45,876 51,505 30,021 53,889 
Single female family households 84 9.7 17.3 13.0 
Children (0-17) in poverty 222 21.0 38.4 21.7 
Non-Hispanic white 834 83.5 62.0 62.3 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau 1990, 2015. 


recreation economy takes hold, they face challenges regarding affordability and year- 
round, well-paying jobs, as well as tensions between new and long-time residents 
about community identity and development going forward. Overall, the counties we 
studied tend to consist of mostly non-Hispanic white residents, although there are 
some with relatively high and growing percentages of Native Americans/Alaska Natives 
or Hispanic residents. 

The transitioning areas in our study are places in the northwest, northeast, Alaska Pan- 
handle, Midwest and Upper Peninsula of Michigan that depended on agriculture, timber 
and manufacturing such as paper mills or low-skill textile or technical operations. Some of 
these places are growing in population and some are in decline. These rural places have 
seen working-class jobs and Main Street businesses evaporate, and as a consequence 
many younger workers have moved with their families to places with greater opportunity. 
If desirable natural amenities are there, the future economy is or will likely be based on 
recreation; otherwise many transitioning places will probably continue to experience 
decline and outmigration. In many respects these transitioning areas are the heart of 
the rural US, hard hit by economic restructuring and the growing urbanization of the 
country. They once had a robust blue-collar middle class and a strong civic culture, but 
economic downturn is threatening both. Like the amenity-rich areas, these are predomi- 
nantly white rural areas, including some counties that are 96 percent non-Hispanic 
white. Again, there are pockets with significant proportions of Native Americans/Alaska 
Native and Hispanic residents. 

And finally, there are Chronically Poor Areas, like our study counties in Appalachia and 
the rural South - where educational attainment is low and economic hard times have been 
longstanding. Most have been steadily losing population for a long time. These places 
struggle with the burdensome legacy of neglect and often-ruthless exploitation by local 
elites, and the long-time lack of investment in essential community institutions has 
locked the people and the places in chronic poverty. In the rural South many are majority 
African American communities. When those who can have left for opportunity elsewhere, 
they leave behind people with fewer personal and family resources (and a few who could 
leave but place their commitment to their community over opportunities to find better 
work). Over the last decade far fewer working-age adults are working in these poor 
places - only about one third - and the middle class and median incomes are 
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comparatively small. These communities are both geographically and socially isolated. 
Relatively few newcomers have come, and long-time residents’ ties to the place go 
deep. Even today a few powerful families often control the economy and local politics. 
Education was not always available, or perhaps deemed necessary, to those from 
working-class families. Nearly four of every 10 children living in these places are in 
poverty, and one in five adults does not have a high school degree. These poor places 
also have a relatively high proportion of single-mother households, and higher reliance 
on disability and other government transfer payments than the rest of the rural US. 
While drug abuse and addiction plague all kinds of places across the US, here they are per- 
vasive and affect the whole community. Conditions are very like distressed inner cities. 


Demographic changes and economic restructuring in the rural US 


The rural US has been losing population, in part because of outmigration, in part because 
of natural decrease (when ‘coffins outnumber cradles’, as Johnson (2011) puts it), and in 
part because rural areas are being absorbed by metropolitan areas. Around 60 million 
people lived in rural areas in 2010, 19.3 percent of the US population. Twenty years 
earlier, in 1990, nearly the same number lived in rural areas, yet they made up about 25 
percent of the population. The US is becoming more and more metropolitan. 

The demographic composition of rural places is also changing, although the changes 
vary considerably by geography across the nation. Rural places are becoming somewhat 
more racially and ethnically diverse, among children especially, although 79 percent are 
still non-Hispanic white Johnson 2012). Nevertheless, in many rural places most in- 
migration is Hispanic (Johnson 2012). Rural places are also aging. They often lose the 
working- and family-age population to opportunities in urban areas (Carr and Kefalas 
2010) or serve as destinations for retirees (Brown and Glasgow 2008). 

Since the 1980s, globalization and neoliberal trade policies have contributed to a 
restructuring of the rural economy, decreasing the availability of good jobs in rural 
places and changing the type of work that rural people do (Falk, Schulman, and 
Tickamyer 2003). More specifically, in recent decades the rural US has seen the loss of 
manufacturing and agricultural jobs and an increase in service-sector jobs (Brown and 
Schafft 2011). Production jobs were central to both the economy and the identity of 
many rural places. In 1970, 20 percent of rural residents worked in service industries, 
but by 2015 41 percent did (see Figure 1). Additionally, the growing number of service- 
sector jobs in rural areas are often part time and low-wage, and offer few benefits 
(Brown and Schafft 2011), meaning service-sector workers often need to work multiple 
jobs to make ends meet. One interviewee in our amenity-rich area explained: 'You can't 
really sustain a year-long living here on rafting. When we first moved here, my husband 
was at [camp in area] and | had four different jobs at one time’. While the percentage 
of service jobs in urban areas in the US is higher, they are more often better-paid 
producer service jobs than those in rural places (Brown and Schafft 2011). In addition to 
growth in service-sector work, non-standard, on-demand work in what some refer to as 
the 'gig economy' is increasingly becoming the norm (De Stefano 2015). While many 
rural residents are accustomed to patching together different jobs in different seasons, 
the undermining of the core production-sector industries has left rural communities 
without ballast. 
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Figure 1. Industrial restructuring in the US by metro status, 1970-2015. 


From 1970 to 2015 rural manufacturing jobs dropped from 20 to 11 percent of the jobs. 
In a community we studied in Appalachia, jobs in the coal industry decreased from 2500 in 
1990 to 1200 in 2010. In 1980, 36 percent of jobs in Central Appalachia were in natural 
resources or manufacturing, and by 2010 only 19 percent were. In 1980 in rural Northern 
New England 37 percent of jobs were in those sectors, and by 2010 only 16 percent were. 
Jobs that do remain in some types of mining and manufacturing are among the highest 
paying (USDA 2016). Some local residents understand these changes are permanent, 
although they value the role of the industry in their community. A young man laid off 
from the mines told us, 


I'm a coal miner too, and | know the future is not in coal. It's sad but true. It's not easy to let go 
of heritages. But if this county is going to succeed, to prosper at all, it's got to go beyond coal, 
because coal's over. A paper mill community resident told us, the heart of [this place] was the 
pulp mill and the paper machine that was there. That was devastating when it closed. 


Some argue that small-town industries became vulnerable to corporate raiding, mergers 
and acquisitions starting in the late 1970s and early 19805, contributing to less industrial 
investment in rural communities and a decline of 'anchor' family-owned operations (Alex- 
ander 2017). We saw this phenomenon in some of our communities, where ownership 
changed from locals to national and international entities, in many cases not even in 
the same industry. Orejel (2017) points out that in order to attract industry, states provided 
tax breaks and subsidies which indebted state and local governments and ultimately 
undermined investment in local public institutions. 

The rural-urban wage gap has also increased over time (Brown and Schafft 2011). 
Cramer (2016) argues that rural residents in Wisconsin reacted to these growing gaps 
with resentment toward urban areas and urban professionals who appeared to be 
doing much better and getting more of the benefits from the taxes rural residents were 
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paying. While we did not find (or seek) evidence that our rural interviewees resented urban 
areas, we did find strong feelings that economic restructuring had changed rural commu- 
nities for the worse, and nearly everywhere we encountered nostalgia for the lost 
economy of the past? In fact, our survey data indicates that most residents of rural 
areas do not feel like they are better off financially than they were in the past — and, 
indeed, median income had declined in some of our study areas. Only 30 percent were 
optimistic about the future. As good rural jobs dry up, more and more rural workers 
drop out of the labor force altogether. Labor force participation rates are now about 59 
percent in rural areas compared to around 64 percent in urban ones (USDA 2016), and, 
as we will show, are even lower in some rural areas. 

While the economic changes in rural communities have been occurring for decades, the 
Great Recession that started in late 2007 hit rural communities hard, and they have still not 
fully recovered. Rural employment remains well below its pre-recession level, while urban 
areas have experienced a much faster recovery in employment and by 2015 had reached 4 
percent above the 2007 level (USDA 2016). Data from our surveys also indicates that 
concern about job opportunities grew significantly from the pre-recession to the reces- 
sion/post-recession years. People in rural places of the US feel these economic hardships 
personally and see them as they look at the closed-up storefronts on Main Street. All of this 
may have contributed to a sense among rural residents that rural places are shouldering 
the brunt of the major transformations in the US and global economy, and that govern- 
ment and most political leaders are not doing anything to help them transition to work 
in a new economy. 

Data from our national CERA survey allows us to compare some perceptions that rural 
and urban residents have of the economic circumstances in their communities (see 
Table 2). For instance, while a striking 81 percent of rural residents worried about job 
opportunities in their communities, 73 percent of metropolitan residents did — significantly 
less. Rural residents were also much more concerned about population loss than urban 
residents were (31 and 22 percent, respectively). People living in rural places were less 
optimistic about their community in the future, although not to a significant degree. 
One indication of concern is their perception of illegal drugs in their communities: 
nearly 65 percent in rural areas see drug manufacturing or sales as a problem, compared 
to about 50 percent in urban areas. And even as our rural survey respondents overwhel- 
mingly plan to stay in their community, a high percentage (61 percent) would advise 
young people to whom they are close to leave for opportunity elsewhere. 


Demographic and economic indicators in the three rural Americas 


Among our study counties, demographic trends over the last few decades varied consider- 
ably (refer back to Table 1). While amenity-rich and transitioning areas both grew from 
1990 to 2015, population growth was much higher in amenity-rich areas (19 percent in 
comparison to 11 percent). Population was lost (14 percent) in chronically poor places. 
Amenity-rich places saw little change in their 25- to 34-year-old population from 1990 
to 2015, while transitioning and chronically poor places saw this critical group shrink by 


3With the notable exception of blacks in the rural South, for whom the ‘old economy’ was oppressive plantation labor or 
unpredictable factory work. 
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Table 2. Findings from the Community and Environment in Rural America (CERA) survey by metro 
status, percentage of respondents. 


Metro Nonmetro Significant? 

Variables 

Job opportunities an important problem for community 73.4 80.7 * 
Population loss an important problem for community 21.7 314 * 
Believe community will be a better place to live in future 29.6 25.9 

Manufacturing/sale of illegal drugs is important problem in community 51.8 63.8 * 

Plan to stay in community next 5 years 74.5 81.0 i 
Would advise teen to move away 40.4 60.9 * 


Notes: *Indicates a significant difference by metro/nonmetro status (p « .05); the Office of Management and Budget classi- 
fication system of nonmetro and metropolitan counties was used. 


18 and 31 percent, respectively. Worries about population loss correspond to actual loss 
(see Table 3). Residents of amenity-rich areas were least concerned (30 percent), while 
those in chronically poor places were most concerned (61 percent). 

In our transitioning and amenity-rich areas, about 42 percent of working-age adults are 
working full time year round, and only 36 percent in the chronically poor areas have full- 
time work, compared to 48 percent nationally. Chronically poor areas also have more 
families with no workers — nearly 28 percent. High levels of disability also plague rural 
areas. In our chronically poor areas 23 percent of working-age men have a disability, 
while the same is true for about 16 percent of men in the two other rural place types, 
and 11 percent in the US as a whole. 

Our survey data also shows some real differences in economic circumstances by rural 
place type (see Table 4). One in four said they have more than one job to earn extra 
money, with the percentage higher in amenity-rich and transitioning areas. In a period 
where even those with jobs cannot afford the basics they need to survive, many have 
also turned to the informal economy to survive. Nearly one half of our survey respondents 
live in households where some type of informal work for pay is done. Informal work was 
most common in the transitioning areas, with 56 percent saying that someone in their 
household had done work in the informal economy in the past year. Slightly more respon- 
dents in chronically poor areas have also lost a job in the past seven years. 

Some common themes and differences also emerged about perceptions regarding 
economic uncertainty and challenges from our studies of rural places (see Table 3). 


Table 3. Findings from the Community and Environment in Rural America (CERA) survey by county 
type, percentage of respondents. 


Amenity Chronically 
rich Transitioning poor Significant? 

Worries/concerns 

Population loss an important problem for community 30.3 54.3 60.8 * 
Job opportunities an important problem for community 85.3 85.8 84.5 

Believe community will be a better place to live in future 30.8 26.4 26.2 T 
Would advise teen to move away 65.6 612 67.6 = 
Know someone serving in Irag/Afghanistan 69.9 754 74.0 * 
Feel worse off financially than 5 years prior 30.8 312 28.0 * 
Manufacturing/sale of illegal drugs is important problem in 60.4 60.5 79.3 $ 

community 
Lack of health and social services a problem for community 38.1 35.5 51.7 * 


Notes: Not all questions were asked in all iterations of the survey. 
*Indicates a significant difference by county type (p « .05), but not which types the significant difference is between. 
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Table 4. Findings from the Community and Environment in Rural America (CERA) survey by county 
type, percentage of respondents. 


Amenity Chronically 
rich Transitioning poor Significant? 
Economic indicators 
Works full time and has extra side job (if applicable) 26.1 31.0 19.8 * 
Household work in informal economy in past year 47.3 55.7 42.8 = 
Lost job in past 7 years (factory closing, position 13.1 13.4 15.4 x 


abolished, etc.) 


Notes: Not all questions were asked in all iterations of the survey. 
*Indicates a significant difference by county type (p < .05), but not which types the significant difference is between. 


Worry about job opportunities was high and similar across all types of rural places. Eighty- 
five percent* said they thought job opportunities were an important problem facing their 
communities. Most also did not think that their communities would be better places to live 
in the future, particularly those in transitioning and chronically poor places. Similarly, many 
would encourage their youth to leave for opportunities elsewhere, as documented by Carr 
and Kefalas (2010). While rural residents don't typically want young people to leave, they 
do understand that opportunities are more plentiful elsewhere. A teacher in Appalachia 
told us, ‘There ain't no jobs here ... for nobody. You have to get out of town to do it. 
My son said, "Mom, the only chance I’m going to have to make something out of my 
life is to just get out of [here]".. A local elected official in the same community said, ‘The 
kids ... know, the ones who have enough intelligence, that their ticket to life is to get 
enough education to get a job elsewhere'. For many rural youth, serving in the military 
is a path to gain skills and even education. Over 70 percent of our rural survey respondents 
knew someone serving in Iraq or Afghanistan, with the highest percentage in transitioning 
and chronically poor areas where there are few other opportunities for young people. 

Financially, nearly one in three feel worse than five years ago, and this feeling was great- 
est in transitioning areas. Tied to economic distress, and leading to what some have called 
‘deaths of despair’ (e.g. deaths by suicide, alcohol or illegal drug use; Monnat 2016), there 
is real concern about illegal drugs, especially in chronically poor areas (79 percent). People 
also see health and social services lacking, again with chronically poor residents being the 
most concerned. Given what we heard in interviews about the toll of local economic 
change, we expect that Trump's rhetoric appeared to offer a return to the economy 
that had sustained rural communities, especially to those in transitioning rural places 
and chronically poor Appalachia, although we do not have data on why people voted 
the way they did. 


Work, culture and politics 


Numerous scholars and journalists have written about rural cultural identity in recent 
years. In The politics of resentment: rural consciousness in Wisconsin, Cramer (2016) 
argues that the rural groups she talked with feel a deep antipathy toward urban residents 
whom they perceive as working less hard and benefiting more from government policies. 
She believes this resentment contributed to the conservative politics that elected Gover- 
nor Walker, and later President Trump. She sees how politicians can take advantage of 


^Please note the percentage is different from what was reported previously because the data comes from different surveys. 
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rural resentment, and turn it into votes. Her research shows that economic grievances are 
intertwined with cultural, geographical or community, and group identities. She found ‘a 
political culture in which political divides are rooted in our most basic understanding of 
ourselves, infuse our everyday relationships, and are used for electoral advantage by 
our political leaders’ (Cramer 2016, 210). 

Rural strategist Davis argues that rural support for Trump reflected a shared rural iden- 
tity rather than an assessment of what policies would best serve rural people. Davis (2016) 
writes, ‘people vote their culture, their church, their family, their neighborhood. Politics 
today is about creating, maintaining and expressing social identity’. The Economist 2017 
featured a special report on ‘America’s urban-rural divides’. Politico (Evich 2016) wrote 
about the revenge of the rural voter: 


After years of declining electoral power, driven by hollowed-out towns, economic hardship 
and a sustained exodus, rural voters turned out in a big way this presidential cycle - and 
they voted overwhelmingly for Donald Trump, fueling the real estate mogul's upset victory. 


Similarly, the Denver Post (Simpson 2017) recently initiated a series on the rural-urban 
divide entitled "Two Colorados', and their journalists report a distinct rural identity that 
included resentment. To quote from their opening piece: 


Rural Coloradans exhibit strains of conservatism centered on self-reliance, independence and 
work ethic often colored by their relationship with the land. Many feel particularly misunder- 
stood by urbanites when it comes to their agricultural roots. ‘You know, | think there probably 
is a kind of disconnect’, says Glen "Spike" Ausmus, a farmer and longtime Baca County com- 
missioner. ‘That being said, maybe we don't understand the lifestyle that they live. | know they 
all have a purpose and have jobs l'm sure are meaningful. But we sometimes feel we're not 
appreciated for what we do’. 


Rural consciousness, rural culture, rural identity, rural lifestyle. To what extent is there a 
unique rural identity and culture? To what extent are we seeing working-class culture 
and identity? We find sociologist Swidler's (1986) way of conceptualizing culture helpful 
in answering these questions. She thinks of culture as a toolkit holding the symbols, 
stories, role models, rituals and worldviews that we draw upon when we make decisions. 
She regards culture as more like ‘a set of skills and habits than preferences and wants’. 
Culture is what we know about what people like us do. It is about identity, the stories 
we have heard and the people we see, not just about values or customs that drive behav- 
ior. We found this view of culture helpful in understanding the behavior of the rural poor in 
our studies, and this perspective resonates with Davis' comments about rural identity and 
rural voting preferences. 

In rural communities work underlies culture. People work hard, and value hard work. Of 
course hard work is valued everywhere, but in small rural communities where people have 
known each other's families over generations, families get a reputation about work. In 
Appalachia, rich and poor people told us there are the good families who work and the 
bad families who 'draw' benefits rather than work. These stigmas stick, despite evidence 
that they are not accurate. Even those who work with poor youth and try to improve 
opportunity are discouraged by and critical of those they see giving up on work and des- 
pairing about ever getting ahead. As Sherman (2009) finds in her northwestern US timber 
community study, the poor who work earn a moral capital that is not ascribed to those 
who don't. Of course, in reality there is not that clear a distinction, but it becomes part 
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of the local lore and community culture. Vance's (2016) autobiography recounts both the 
structural obstacles to finding good work and people giving up on work to rely on transfer 
payments in the absence of good work opportunities. Recent articles on growing disability 
payments in the rural US by McCoy (2017a, 2017b, 2017c) in the Washington Post also 
show these complex, interconnected realities. 

Although rural areas face the economic challenges we have described, rural residents 
still express strong ties to their communities across the board. Only one in five plan to 
migrate in the future (see Table 5). Intentions to migrate are higher in chronically poor 
areas than in amenity-rich and transitioning areas. Families, survey respondents and inter- 
viewees tell us, keep them tied to place, particularly those living in chronically poor places. 
‘I mean a lot of people really just stays here ‘cause all their family is here’, a young woman 
in Appalachia told us. The quality of life as well as natural beauty and outdoor recreational 
amenities, particularly in amenity-rich and some transitioning areas, also keep them there. 
In the words of a relative newcomer in an amenity-rich community, 'And | mean you just 
have to step out onto the street to see the mountains and it's just beautiful. | mean it is 
such a huge contributor to quality of life, | think’. 

While the rural US is largely comprised of long-time residents, this pattern varies by 
rural place type. Amenity-rich areas have the most newcomers and chronically poor 
areas the fewest. Thus, even though residents of chronically poor areas express a 
greater desire to leave, in actuality there is a greater churning of the population in 
amenity-rich areas, which is among the reasons for a documented friction between new 
and seasonal residents and long-time residents over the identity and future of their com- 
munities. As a resident who was involved in local politics and planning said, ‘| mean, | think 
the old-timers are still really suspicious of the new folks. There's been the usual political 
struggles over, you know, are the new people getting advantages in zoning ... and 
things like that’. 

Rural residents value knowing and working with fellow community members to address 
local issues and investment in the community. A mill community resident explained, 'You 
get involved in a lot because you've been here so long’. These feelings and behavior were 
evident in our survey data. At least eight out of 10 rural residents believed that people 
could work together to solve local issues, that people were willing to help their neighbors, 


Table 5. Findings from the Community and Environment in Rural America (CERA) survey by county 
type, percentage of respondents. 
Amenity rich Transitioning Chronically poor Significant? 


Cultural 

Plan to stay in community next 5 years 77.5 77.3 714 = 
Stay in community to be near family 72.1 80.4 84.6 T 
Stay in community for quality of life 937 95.1 90.4 bs 
Stay in community for natural amenities 90.1 88.9 82.9 * 
Newcomer to area (past 10 years) 37.0 27.1 197 = 
Think their neighbors are helpful 94.9 93.6 84.6 * 
Believe their community works together 85.3 837 72.3 = 
Believe their community gets along 89.5 88.2 77.0 * 
Have no religious preference 23.9 21.6 113 ul 
Consider themselves 'born again' (of Protestants) 524 44.3 78.2 x 
Attend religious services at least once a week 28.3 29.5 46.3 * 
Belong to a local organization 52.9 49.1 414 £ 


Notes: Not all questions were asked in all iterations of the survey. 
*Indicates a significant difference by county type (p < .05), but not which types the significant difference is between. 
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and that they could trust and get along with those in their communities. Another mill resi- 
dent said, ‘You really feel good talking to people ... . There's no hidden agenda. You know 
the people next door and you trust the people next door’. These positive civic sentiments 
were significantly lower in chronically poor areas, where residents were more likely to be 
focused on family, and their ‘belonging’ was church related: they were more likely to be 
involved in religious activities than were residents of the other place types. About one 
half of rural residents are involved in local groups that meet regularly, with the percentage 
being lower among residents of persistently poor places. But even in poor places we found 
strong community ties. 

Political orientation and views on political issues also varied by our rural place types (see 
Table 6). Our chronically poor places were more Democratic, largely driven by the counties 
with black majorities. Residents' belief about climate change affecting their communities 
was not statistically different across the rural place types. Views on regulation, however, 
were. Amenity-rich residents were the most supportive of rules to protect the environment 
(46 percent), while those in chronically poor places were the least supportive (30 percent). 
Views on the local government also varied, with more in chronically poor rural places 
seeing theirs as effective, a puzzle we have not explained. 

Nationally, rural residents tend to vote Republican. From 2008 to 2016, the share of rural 
people voting Republican increased from 53 percent to 62 percent (Kurtzleben 2016). 
When examining the percentage of residents in our study counties who voted for 
Barack Obama in 2008 in comparison to Hillary Clinton in 2016, we also saw greater 
support for Republicans. The most notable shift, however, was in transitioning areas 
where we have seen the greatest economic uncertainty in recent years. 

Our amenity-rich areas are somewhat evenly divided between support for Democrats 
and Republicans. For instance, in 2008 about 53 percent of voters in our amenity-rich 
counties voted for Obama, 44 percent voted for McCain, and two percent voted for 
other candidates. In 2016, however, this had flipped to 43 percent of votes for Clinton, 
50 percent for Trump, and seven percent for others. 

Among transitioning areas, voting patterns in our Midwest counties were distinct from 
those in other places. The counties we studied, as well as much of the rural Midwest, tend 
to lean heavily Republican, and shifted even more so from 2008 to 2016. Seventy-seven 
percent of voters went for McCain in 2008 and 81 percent went for Trump in 2016. In 
the other transitioning areas we studied, we saw a flip from the majority voting for the 
Democrat candidate in 2008 to a majority voting for the Republican candidate in 2016, 


Table 6. Findings from the Community and Environment in Rural America (CERA) survey by county 
type, percentage of respondents. 


Amenity Chronically 
rich Transitioning poor Significant? 

Political 
Belong to Democrat political party 397 35.8 47.3 * 
Believe global warming/climate change has affected their 53.0 51.6 50.2 

community 
Believe conservation or environmental rules good for 46.4 40.6 29.9 * 

community 
Think their local government is effective 47.7 44.9 52.9 * 


Notes: Not all questions were asked in all iterations of the survey. 
*Indicates a significant difference by county type (p « .05), but not which types the significant difference is between. 
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as in amenity-rich areas. Support for Republicans went from 43 to 51 percent, and support 
for other candidates rose from 2 to 7 percent of the vote. Thus, overall, there was more 
support for Republicans in transitioning areas. 

The chronically poor areas we studied in Appalachia and the Northeast were predomi- 
nantly non-Hispanic white and tend to vote more Republican. Votes in these places went 
more strongly toward Republican (60 percent voted Republican in 2008 and 70 percent 
in 2016). The chronically poor places in the Mississippi Delta and the Black Belt have 
more black residents and tend to be more evenly split between Republican and Democratic 
votes. There was only a modest dip in Democratic support in these places (58 percent voted 
Democrat in 2008 and 57 percent in 2016). Both did shift slightly more toward voting Repub- 
lican, and we saw increases in votes for other candidates; however, we did not see the shift 
in a majority voting Democrat to Republican as in the other rural place types. 

In sum, while voting patterns differed across rural places, we did see more votes move 
to the Republican Party represented by Donald Trump, and we saw more votes for other 
candidates. While the contexts are different, we think our interview and survey data 
suggest why people in many of these rural place types wanted to see the economic 
shake-up that Trump said he would provide. The biggest shift from one party to 
another was in transitioning areas, where the recent economic uncertainty we have docu- 
mented likely fueled feelings of discontent and need for political change. While Trump also 
stirred up feelings of cultural displacement and anti-immigrant sentiments, much of it was 
centered around the economic precariousness people were experiencing, and, impor- 
tantly, were feeling was not being acknowledged by political leaders. Our findings are con- 
sistent with Cramer's (2016): many voters are looking for change, change that benefits 
them, and for acknowledgment of the struggles they are enduring in the new economy. 

To illustrate the connections between current and historical economic conditions, com- 
munity culture, local politics and recent national politics, we draw on five communities 
from our research - an amenity-rich community in the West; a transitioning community 
in the Northeast; and two chronically poor places, predominantly white Appalachia and 
predominantly African American Mississippi Delta, and an overview of a small section of 
Indian Country. 


Amenity-rich River Town 


An emerging rural destination, River Town, is shifting away from its mining- and agricul- 
tural-dominated past, to a place catering to recreationists, religious camps, retirees and 
second home owners, as well as to a dependency on the prison economy. While the popu- 
lation declined because of a mine closure and an economic recession in the 1980s, the 
town, which is rich in natural amenities yet relatively isolated from any large metropolitan 
area (about a two-hour drive), grew by over fifty percent from 1990 to 2016. Thus, the 
types of jobs people do in River Town have changed dramatically, impacting how 
people think about the jobs in the new economy, and community identity. 


| don't know how to say this, other than my husband said that if you worked at the mine it was 
respectable. But working at the prison was kind of like eh, you work with the inmates and not 
considered as high class as mining believe it or not. And then when [the other mine] shut 
down and there was no jobs there all of a sudden everybody was scurrying, some people 
left because they were miners and they left, but a lot of them wanted to work at the 
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prison, and then so the prison kind of was, like thank God we have got the prison, you know, 
because the town went through a really bad bust. And then the rafting started. 


Once River Town began its changeover into a summer tourist community, cultural 
clashes over the town’s identity and what type of new development belonged there 
ensued. While some liked the population and economic growth brought in by rafting tour- 
ists and recreational migrants, others feared the town was losing its rural character and 
that their quality of life would be diminished with such change. 


And we don't want to be uppity. There are those who want, | believe, the change, and then 
there are those who want to be able to support the kids who are graduating, they want 
the kids to be able to get the jobs here, they want the town to be successful, but they 
want River Town. We didn’t move here to move to Aspen. So why did you move here if 
you are trying now to turn it into Aspen? 


Everyone, however, expressed strong connections to the natural environment, despite dif- 
fering views on how these resources should be used. Many also were concerned that 
development and gentrification would mean they would be unable to afford to continue 
to live in the community they loved. 

These tensions over culture and identity, brought about by changes in the economy, 
are playing out in local politics. At the town level the divide seems to be less about Demo- 
crats versus Republicans and more about support for different paths for community devel- 
opment. On the one hand there are those who are embracing change, including new 
housing and business developments that look and function differently from those that 
many long-time rural residents are used to, and on the other hand there are those who 
are nostalgic for a more traditional past. Increasingly, those who embrace what are some- 
times considered ‘outside’ lifestyles and values are gaining local political power. While 
more liberal newcomers who tend to vote Democrat are moving in, there remains a 
strong segment of the population who express conservative values and are skeptical of 
government interference and programs. Landowners in this area are especially wary of 
rising taxes and government regulations, which may be turning some away from the 
Democratic Party. In this county, votes for president in the recent past have not tilted 
strongly toward either party; however, in 2016 some former Democratic votes went to can- 
didates outside the two mainstream parties. 


Transitioning Gray Mountain 


Gray Mountain, a northern New England forest community, long relied on paper and pulp 
mills for jobs, blue-collar jobs that sustained a blue-collar middle class and a self-con- 
sciously working-class culture. In the 1990s people talked with pride about the good 
working-class culture that defined the community: ‘This is a very working-class town. 
You have the mill-town background ... the work ethic is very much alive in Gray Moun- 
tain’. Another noted, ‘People who make a middle-class salary in the mill are still 
working-class people’. The dominant blue-collar middle class made up of millworkers 
and other manufacturing workers sustained a strong, inclusive civic culture. ‘There is no 
sense of isolation, or of a separate culture. There's really no sense of class. There's a 
kind of a bond, a membership of the valley and the region ...’. The mutual trust in the 
small town was valued: 
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You really feel good talking to people .... There's no hidden agenda. You know the people 
next door and you trust the people next door. We're a small, somewhat isolated community, 
and therefore people tend to get along and are open with each other. 


This civic culture, including trust, community-wide investment and broad participation 
in community affairs, supported community institutions that served everyone and contrib- 
uted to equality of opportunity for young people, regardless of their parents' background. 
The opportunity to work in the mills after high school was taken for granted, and yet 
valued deeply. Work was stable; the local economy, with other small manufacturing round- 
ing out the mill base, was relatively diverse; and community institutions had resources and 
leadership. 

In the mid-2000s the pulp and paper mill that supported this blue-collar middle class 
closed for good. There had been ownership changes, shutdowns and re-openings over 
the years, but then it closed and did not reopen. The company that owned the plant dis- 
mantled it, to prevent competition with other struggling operations in its portfolio. But 
local leaders persuaded them to leave one valuable boiler: 'make sure it is the last thing 
you tear down. Give us a year or two’. That boiler became the focus of a wrenching 
debate about the community's future. Not unlike in River Town, some wanted to see 
Gray Mountain capitalize on its natural resources, go for high-end tourism, leave industry 
behind and build up the riverfront, and expand the community college to a four-year insti- 
tution. Others wanted to hold on to the blue-collar character of the place and use that 
boiler for a biomass plant. 

When the Great Recession hit, the biomass boosters won out. In the context of national 
economic decline, the prospects for ecotourism seemed remote and the biomass plant 
offered immediate tax revenue and business activity. There was local political turnover 
in favor of the plant, and the new mayor restored the town's logo with smoke stacks 
that had been removed by the tourism-focused previous mayor. "We're proud of our heri- 
tage', he said. 

The biomass plant only provides 40 some jobs directly, but other workers supply the 
wood chips. As is true in River Town and many other rural communities, a new state 
prison and new federal prison offer jobs, the former to laid-off mill workers, the latter, 
with age restrictions favoring younger people, to new younger workers. Local leaders 
have pushed outdoor recreation with snowmobile and all terrain vehicles trails. Like other 
transitioning areas, Gray Mountain has lost younger families and workers and is graying. 
Jobs in the prisons are ‘middle class’, people say, but not the same. ‘I don't think people 
send their kids to college or high school and say, "I hope you are going to grow up to be 
a prison guard". As in River Town, the pride and respectability in mill work that permeated 
the community was not found in the prison work. The economy has changed. The vibrancy 
downtown has disappeared. Poor residents from elsewhere in the state moved into low-cost 
neglected housing, alarming long-time residents: "Those people aren't welcome here', com- 
mented one former mill worker. Dollar stores have replaced the grocery and hardware 
stores. But Gray Mountain is self-consciously hanging on to its blue-collar identity, and 
many feel they have ridden over the most difficult period and have found a new stability, 
if not the vibrancy of the old economy. Still, young people are leaving and Main Street 
struggles. Like in other rural areas, votes shifted toward Republican candidate Trump, cham- 
pion, it seemed, of the blue-collar workers and their ‘heritage’. 
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Chronically poor Blackwell 


In the 1990s Blackwell, a chronically poor Appalachian coal region, had high poverty and 
low educational attainment, but coal jobs were still the bedrock of the local economy. Coal 
jobs have long been the only good jobs available, since unionization (and mechanization) 
in the 1950s. But the long struggle between operators and workers created a divided com- 
munity culture that persists to this day - a civic culture, in contrast to that in Gray Moun- 
tain, that is full of distrust and exclusion. People with whom we talked described a 
community of haves and have-nots, with no middle class. Everyone could name the 
handful of coal operators and merchants who 'ran things'. There was local political corrup- 
tion and little trust outside the immediate family, and opportunity depended on whom 
you knew and your family's reputation. These patterns grew out of the turbulent coal 
history, the ways in which coal barons established firm control over all aspects of commu- 
nity life and discouraged workers' participation. 

Life was family-based and church-based, and families and churches were grouped by 
social class. The children of the have-nots were ignored, in chaotic schools with corrupt 
school boards. Families struggled to make ends meet. The have-nots attended small evan- 
gelical churches with itinerant preachers focused on salvation in the next world, not family 
and community well-being in this world. The children of the haves, the professionals and 
others with good paying jobs, including coal miners from the bigger mines, attended the 
county seat school where standards were high and decisions were made for educational 
rather than politically driven patronage reasons. They went to the Presbyterian or Baptist 
churches. Family reputation mattered for every opportunity. 'You don't get jobs on merit, 
it's on who you know’. Patronage and corrupt local politics were pervasive, and the few 
powerful families whom everyone could name called the shots. If you crossed them or 
tried to bring about change, 'You will never even flip a hamburger in this place'. 

But despite this broken community culture, this lack of trust and political corruption, 
there was pride among miners and identity as a coal mining community. 'Coal is all 
there is ... coal mining is about the only thing around here'. Coal jobs made up 14 
percent of employment but nearly a third of earned income. So even as coal employment 
dramatically declined, people hung on to that identity. Most experts agree that the area's 
coal is harder to reach now, raising costs of production, and competition from natural gas 
is hard to beat. An outside political group, Friends of Coal, contributed to polarization as 
coal production declined — you were for coal or against it. There were posters, stickers and 
license plates declaring Friends of Coal. They very deliberately politicized the decline, and 
blamed the Obama administration policies to address climate change. 

As coal production and employment declined in the past two decades, out-migration, 
especially of younger workers and their families, increased. Between 1990 and 2013 thou- 
sands left, and those in their 20s to early 40s declined by a third. 


If you wanted to stay in Blackwell and provide for your family, you just had to go in the mines. 
And as the mining jobs closed out, people began to leave ... and the ones that stayed behind 
have had to scrabble for whatever they can get. 


While there are the coal boosters, there are many others who see a hard future: 


| think if the coal mines don't pick back up, it's going to be a lot of people drawing disability 
and don't see much of a future here. And that's hard on the men that were raised by their 
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family to be hard-working men. They lose their job like that, they either get on [disability] or 
move away; that's your options. 


Losing good work takes both a financial and an emotional, psychological toll. 
When we returned after 20 years, in 2013, the area had become overrun with painkiller 
addiction, something many relate to the loss of good mining jobs. 


'If you're a man you have to be a coal miner ... that's the only opportunities as far as employ- 
ment go. There's really nothing else, and that's why Blackwell has such bad drug problems’. 


In the heyday of coal mining Blackwell voted Democratic, a strong union county. But 
despite evidence that competition from natural gas and harder-to-reach coal were redu- 
cing coal's market, people believed Republicans and Trump when they blamed environ- 
mental regulations for the downturn. With few options in this remote mountain region, 
people voted even more strongly Republican, clearly hoping that this might mean 
mining jobs would return. Through all this change, the broken local politics and control 
by local powerful families persist. 


Chronically poor Dahlia 


Dahlia is in many ways a classic, racially divided plantation community in the rural South. 
As in the coal county, social life has long been divided into haves and have-nots, and in this 
case the have-nots are the majority black residents. Here too everyone could name the 
four or five plantation-owning families who 'ran things', and as in Blackwell, you didn't 
want to 'cross them' or you would be blackballed from any work in the county. While 
the operators had discouraged worker participation to block unionization, the plantation 
owners made black workers vulnerable and dependent to undermine civil rights organiz- 
ing and maintain low wages. But their power over opportunity extended beyond the plan- 
tation to other businesses: ‘These farmers could say “well he's worth hiring" and they'll hire 
you ... that will be it because you get the job anywhere, even in a store'. And as in Black- 
well, family reputation is inescapable: ‘They say that if your parents no-good workers, you 
won't do no good work. They won't hire you’. 

In the 1990s the farmers, catfish and sewing factories, and a handful of retailers pro- 
vided low-wage, usually part-year or uncertain work. When we returned in 2013 the 
county had been transformed in many ways with the arrival of outside-owned casinos 
that drew customers from several states in the region. For 15 years the county enjoyed 
over USD 40 million per year in revenue from the casinos. Local taxes and infrastructure 
charges and fees were eliminated completely. The number of employed men and 
women had doubled. For the first time in its history, Dahlia saw whites and blacks hired 
for the same jobs. But still, as local leaders explained, the gap in skills and understanding 
of daily work prevented many of those who had toiled as day laborers on farms from 
holding down these new jobs. 

Importantly, local politics had changed substantially. The five-person board of supervi- 
sors had gone from one African American to five, and these five needed to manage a 
growing public sector and allocate the substantial, but declining, revenue from the 
casinos. Whites' median income is still twice that of blacks, but the new diversification 
of the economy gave blacks new freedom and power to voice concerns about their 
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well-being. ‘It’s not like the old time ... it has changed from when you really used to have 
to depend on your bossman saying certain things for you so you can get credit or 
whatever’. 

The local black middle class is growing, and leading, but they say they must confront a 
mindset of dependency, vulnerability and fear among less-educated African Americans, 
even with all the changes. Still, the changes were enormous. The new elected black 
leaders are wrestling with dramatically declining casino employment and revenue, outmi- 
gration of many whites, and the ongoing legacy of poor schools. But the economic diver- 
sification did undo the whites’ grip on economic, social and political life in Dahlia. 

Dahlia is strongly Democrat and little changed from 2008 to 2016 in votes for either of 
the two major parties. Nearly three out of every four residents voted for Democratic can- 
didates in both cycles. 


Conclusion 


We have described rural communities where the local blue-collar economy has largely dis- 
appeared over the last few decades, as well as areas where residents have long been strug- 
gling to make ends meet. The mines, mills and plants are laying off workers or closing 
operations entirely. Where new industries have emerged, the jobs are not of the same 
caliber as those in the past. Out-migration has increased, and younger workers especially 
are leaving in greater numbers. While some communities are faring better than others, 
rural working-class communities are in distress. With the notable exception of oppressed 
minorities in chronically poor areas, those who stay are nostalgic for the ‘heritage’ of what 
used to be. These are people and communities who feel left behind by a new globalizing 
economy. Political leaders and policymakers have failed to respond to their plight. 

Our research did not explore the extent to which there is a unique rural identity or rural 
culture, but how rural people feel about their economic circumstances, and through our 
in-depth interviews we have seen the way work in rural communities has been a source 
of pride and identity for people as well as places. Mining, paper mills, logging and even 
textile operations once brought decent jobs that could sustain a working class. There 
was pride in the hard work these jobs required and in the community culture they sus- 
tained. As those blue-collar jobs disappeared, just as jobs in steel or auto factories in 
the Rust Belt disappeared, workers and their families have seen their communities 
unravel. Those who stay have limited options for making a living, and struggle and ‘scrab- 
ble’ to provide for their families. While the response to change varies by the type of rural 
community and its economic history, its natural amenities and its civic culture, fundamen- 
tally these rural communities are witnessing the decline of their working-class world. They 
long for the work and the communities the work sustained. They see a dim future for 
themselves and for the community they have known. If a political party, or a politician, 
claims they can bring back that world, it is worth a shot. 

Future research might explore these questions about culture and identity in a variety of 
types of rural places throughout the US, considering the different trends economically, cul- 
turally and environmentally. There is also a need to better understand younger people in 
the rural US - their circumstances, plans and perspectives. Much of Cramer's work in Wis- 
consin was focused on older rural residents, and teasing out the generational differences 
or similarities will be important. We find rural development practitioners and rural 
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community organizers bring deep understanding and wisdom to their work in rural com- 
munities, and more research could better document and share their valuable perspectives. 
Together, work like this could inform us about political currents, past, present and future, 
and their implications for the US as a whole in future decades. 
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Power and powerlessness in an Appalachian Valley - revisited 
John Gaventa © 


ABSTRACT 

With the rise of Trump support in rural Appalachia - the coal mining, 
mountainous region in the heartland of the eastern United States — 
media and other commentators have rushed to explain this 
conservative politics in ‘exceptionalist’ terms, largely based on 
cultural stereotypes. Revisiting my work on Power and 
Powerlessness in an Appalachian Valley (1980), | argue that the 
attention to ‘Trumpism’ fails to see or take into account the 
widespread rural resistance which exists in the region, historically 
and presently. A focus on the rise of place-based grassroots 
activism and scholarship in the region offers a more emancipatory 
view of rural politics. 


Introduction 


In 1971, almost fifty years ago, | first entered the rural Valley in the heart of the Appalachian 
mining region which was to become the subject of my book, Power and Powerlessness: 
Quiescence and Rebellion in an Appalachian Valley (Gaventa 1980). Freshly graduated 
from a university a few hours drive away, | was a volunteer on a student project examining 
patterns of absentee land ownership in these rural areas, and the associated failure of large 
corporate land and mineral owners to support local communities through the normal 
property tax system. While doing this project, | learned that one of the largest of these 
owners was a British company, ironically called the American Association. 

On my way for post-graduate study in the UK, | was asked by rural residents what | 
naively assumed to be a simple question: ‘Can you find out who owns the land in our com- 
munity and tell them how bad it is?’ The attempt to answer that first research question led 
to a several-year journey of engaged research with members of the community, which in 
turn formed the basis of my PhD, which became the Power and Powerlessness book. It was 
also the beginning of a career of work attempting to understand power, resistance, and 
the role of committed scholarship in bringing about change. 

The situation | encountered in the Appalachian Valley was one of glaring inequality. This 
single company owned 90% of the land, through a secretive corporate empire, and at the 
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top of which (I was later to discover) sat a Lord Mayor of London, one of Britain's wealthiest 
men. In the Valley itself, | saw glaring poverty, poor schools, lack of health care, a degraded 
environment through unchecked practices of fossil-fuel extraction, a generally poor 
quality of life — all of these amidst enormous concentrations of wealth in the hands of a 
few. 

Yet, my liberal political science education at the nearby university had failed to prepare 
me for what | saw. While the theories of American democracy would suggest that when 
faced with such grievances, citizens will mobilize and associate to make their voice 
heard, | could find little evidence of organized protest or challenge to the status quo. 
This led me to ask a question that is relevant and important for the broader theme of 
emancipatory rural politics: Why in a situation of glaring inequality ‘where one might intui- 
tively expect upheaval, does one instead find, or appear to find, quiescence? Under what con- 
ditions and against what obstacles does rebellion begin to emerge?’ (1980, 3). 

The answer, | argued, could only be found by looking at the historical construction of 
power relationships, which in that setting were deeply related to the corporate control of 
land and the exploitation of mineral resources. Over time, power served to bring certain 
issues and voices into the political arena, while excluding and suppressing others, and 
in its extreme form could, as Stephen Lukes (1974) had also posited, lead to the internal- 
ization, acceptance, and even defense of an unjust status quo. That initial encounter in 
Appalachia has continued to shape my thinking on power and participation to this day 
(Gaventa 2018). Later, | was to develop the work further in the framework now known 
as the 'power cube', which suggested that Lukes' three dimensions of power were, in 
fact, only three aspects of a single spectrum of power. How the visible, hidden, and invis- 
ible forms of power played out also varied according to the spaces (closed, invited, and 
claimed), and the levels (from local to global) of action. Moreover, the forms, spaces, 
and levels of power constantly interacted, opening and closing the possibilities for 
action or inaction (Gaventa 2006). 

With the renewed debates on authoritarian populism and the possibilities of more 
emancipatory rural action emerging in many parts of the world, including in the US follow- 
ing the Trump election, | have found myself being drawn back to this earlier work, and to 
ask the questions, ‘What has changed since | first entered that Appalachian Valley over 
almost fifty years ago? And what have we learned about the role of activist-scholarship 
in supporting emancipatory rural politics over these years as well?' 

| offer only reflections on these questions and do so with some trepidation. Though my 
family roots are in this region, | was raised in the Niger Delta — another rural region shaped 
by extractive industry (Gaventa 2018). And while | worked intensely in the Appalachian 
Region some twenty-five years before shifting the focus of my work to similar issues of 
power and inequality internationally, | only comment now from afar, drawing from sec- 
ondary sources, and not from the first-hand ethnography and action research that charac- 
terized my earlier encounter. 

In this sense, building on the long tradition of 're-visits' in sociology and anthropology, 
this work is only an 'update', not what Burawoy (2003) would call a more comprehensive 
'ethnographic re-visit', e.g. when an ethnographer undertakes participant observation, 
that is studying others in their space and time, with a view to comparing his or her site 
with the same one studied at an earlier point in time’ (2003, 646). With Burawoy, | under- 
stand a ‘re-visit’ inevitably is ‘reflexive’, in the sense that over the last fifty years, | have also 
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changed, not only the site in which | am interested, and my observations will be shaped by 
both lenses, are inevitably constructivist, and engage with the ‘inescapable dilemma of 
participating in the world we study, on the necessity of bringing theory to the field, all 
with a view to developing explanations of historical change’ (2003, 647). 

In this reflexive re-visit, several themes stand out which are especially pertinent to the 
wider question of emancipatory rural politics that is the focus of the broader inquiry of this 
special issue. These include reflections on the enduring structures of poverty and inequal- 
ity despite decades of regional development; the changing political response to these 
inequalities; the paradox of resistance amidst consent; and the contribution of committed 
scholarship over several decades to creating the possibilities for imagining a different 
future. 


Re-visiting the Appalachian Valley - the enduring persistence of inequality 


Stretching along a mountain range from western New York to northern Georgia is the 
region of the United States known as Appalachia. Within this region is a rugged, mining 
sub-region known as Central Appalachia, covering parts of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Historically, the images of the region are those of poverty (Duncan 1992; 
Catte 2018b) made especially salient in the political landscape through Michael Harring- 
ton’s book, The Other America (Harrington 1997), and later the campaign of John 
Kennedy for the presidency, where he encountered conditions that helped to inspire 
the later War on Poverty. 
And yet, as | wrote many years ago, 


Despite the images, Central Appalachia is not poor. Within its borders is tremendous wealth, in 
the form of natural resources, particularly the black gold of the energy era - coal. In 1964, 
Appalachia supplied 6596 of the coal produced in the United States ... Appalachia is not 
poor, then, but its people are ... in a word, Central Appalachia is a region of poverty amidst 
riches, a place of glaring inequalities. (Gaventa 1980, 35) 


Fast forward to the current situation, and while we can see that much has changed in the 
Appalachian Region, much has remained the same, and if anything, the underlying struc- 
tures of poverty and inequality have deepened and spread. Today, straddling across parts 
of Kentucky and Tennessee, the Appalachian Valley which | studied can be seen as a micro- 
cosm of the larger political economy affecting rural communities across many parts of 
America, and of the debates about why poor, rural communities at the blunt edge of 
inequality express political preferences for Trump, or appear to engage in increasingly 
authoritarian politics. 

Despite decades of efforts of the federal government and other government and civil 
society actors to promote development, the Valley, like others around it, remains poor, 
with poverty rates ranging from 2296 to 3896 in the four counties which cut across the 
Valley, compared to a US average of 15.596 (2011-2015). Despite some marginal gains 
earlier, in recent years, these counties have once again seen decline. In 2018, three of 
the four counties were ranked by the federal government as distressed (that is, in the 
bottom 1096 of counties in the nation, while the Valley portion of the fourth county was 
also ranked the same (Kelly 2017; 2018 Distressed Communities Index: Economic Inno- 
vation Group). 
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But just as in earlier years, one cannot understand this poverty in isolation from larger 
national and global structural forces. Historically owned and controlled by external corpor- 
ate land companies, the predominant ownership of the land and minerals appears to have 
passed from formerly British (when | did my study) to American and now to Chinese hands, 
though the real ownership is opaque at best due to the financial maze which surrounds it. 
The Chinese investments in this particular Valley are not unique, with huge influxes of 
Chinese capital spent on land and infrastructure in West Virginia and elsewhere in the 
region (Harris and McCarthy 2018), much like the Chinese rush for resources in Africa 
and other parts of the world. 

Once a largely coal-mining region, with related jobs, mining has largely disappeared, or 
is done by large, environmentally destructive 'strip-mining technologies, which destroy 
the land, but offer few jobs. In the town closest to the heart of the rural Valley, the 
largest number of jobs are found in health care and social assistance (there is a small hos- 
pital), and the motel and fast food business (it is close to a large highway). While in pre- 
vious decades, mechanization in the mines led to massive outmigration, in today’s 
economy, the costs of urban living and lack of skills offer little alternative elsewhere. Edu- 
cation levels are low, and while high-school graduation rates have improved, the number 
of college graduates is only some 40% of the national average. 

In an area where health has always been an issue, compared to fifty years ago, the 
Valley, like much of the region, is today wracked by a contemporary public health crisis, 
brought on by the easy supply of opioids. The addiction rate is high, from four to six 
times the national average, with the entire Valley, and the areas surrounding it, to be 
placed on the federal Appalachia High Intensity Drug Trafficking Area Map (Kelly 2017). 
Meanwhile, large drug companies and investors have made millions from promoting 
easily available forms of addiction (Giridharadas 2018), leading one writer to coin the 
term ‘pharmaceutical colonization’ (Coombs 2018), and another to comment, 


the pharmaceutical industry has in some ways replaced the coal industry as it extracts from 
the social fibers of the community rather than the depleted and hard to reach coal seams 
once sacrificed to corporate absentee land and mineral owners. (Kelly 2017, 53) 


While struggling with this new health crisis, the historical mining-related disease, ‘black 
lung’, is on the rise, with the highest rates in 25 years, largely due to the climate of de-regu- 
lation of the coal industry (Blackley, Halldin, and Laney 2018). 

One could go on - but the point seems clear: patterns of desperate poverty and 
inequality persist in this rural area, despite decades of investment through special 'aid 
agencies' like the Appalachian Regional Commission, which has spent over 50 billion 
dollars to bring 'growth' and 'development' to the region. But, if anything has changed, 
it is not that this ‘left behind’ region has caught up with mainstream America; it is that 
much of rural America has also become more like this region, what | and others have 
called the 'Appalachianization of America' (Gaventa 1987). 

While in 1980, almost all of the counties with greater than 2596 non-employment rates 
were in Central Appalachia, by 2015 they had spread widely, with large-scale rural unem- 
ployment affecting large swathes of the American rural heartland. In 2018, The Economic 
Innovation Group, who publishes the Distressed Communities Index (DCI), called this the 
'ruralization of distress'. Comparing the periods of 2007-2011 and 2012-2016, they found 
that: 
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While the overall population in distressed zip codes declined, the number of rural Americans 
in that category increased by nearly 1 million between the two periods. Rural zip codes exhib- 
ited the most volatility and were by far the most likely to be downwardly mobile on the 
index, with 30 percent dropping into a lower quintile of prosperity—nearly twice the pro- 
portion of urban zip codes that fell into a lower quintile. (2018 Distressed Communities 
Index: Economic Innovation Group; emphasis in the original) 


They conclude starkly: ‘What was once a country of disparate places that converged 
towards prosperity’, ‘is now a country of places drifting further apart’ (2018 Distressed 
Communities Index: Economic Innovation Group). These observations were echoed by 
the report of the Special Rapporteur on Poverty whose report on wealth and income 
inequality in America caused national controversy by comparing parts of the US to 
countries in the developing world, and concluded: 


The United States is one of the world’s richest, most powerful and technologically innovative 
countries; but neither its wealth nor its power nor its technology is being harnessed to address 
the situation in which 40 million people continue to live in poverty. (Alston 2017) 


The rise of Trump support - what has changed is the politics 


While the growing deindustrialization and inequalities of America’s heartland rural regions 
have been going on for some time, it was the elections of 2016 which brought these 
regions again into the national spotlight. While John F. Kennedy had campaigned in 
this region in 1960 with a promise to fight poverty, Trump now promised to ‘Make 
America Great Again,’ including by ‘Making Coal King again.’ His populist rhetoric clearly 
struck a chord. As the Washington Post pointed out in a post-election analysis: 


... in the 2,332 counties that make up small-town and rural America, he swamped his Demo- 
cratic rival, winning 60 percent of the vote to Clinton's 34 percent. Trump's 26-point advantage 
over Clinton in rural America far exceeded the margins by which Republican nominees had 
won those voters in the four previous elections. (Balz 2017)' 


Four hundred of the 420 counties in Appalachia voted for Trump (Volcovici 2017, quoted 
in Kelly 2017, 7). 

The Appalachian Valley which | had studied was no exception. This was once a pre- 
dominately Democratic area, and when | worked in the region decades ago, Presidents 
John Kennedy, and Franklin Roosevelt (as well as the famous mineworkers’ union 
leader John L. Lewis), were popular heroes, with their pictures on the walls of many 
homes | visited. By 2016, this Democratic allegiance had overwhelmingly altered - 
with Trump receiving approximately 80% of the votes in the four counties in which 
the Valley lies. 

The overwhelming support for Trump by rural voters led to a rapid renewal of interest in 
the liberal and popular press in the politics of these areas, especially of the largely white 


1At least in the Appalachian Valley, it is important to note that this shift was not sudden - in this predominately white area, 
there was a major shift in the 2008 and 2012 elections, when Obama also received far less than his Republican counter- 
part. One could argue then that Trump consolidated a growing disillusionment for these working-class voters, but this 
was capitalizing on a longer-term trend. 

It is very difficult to document the trends exactly, as the Appalachian Valley cuts across precincts, counties, and states. 
There has long been a historical difference between the rural non-mining-area voting, and the mining-area-voting 
patterns. 
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voters who inhabited them. In an article on rural poverty, the New York Times observed 
that 


for the last quarter century the story of these places has been one of relentless economic 
decline. This is, of course, not news to the people who live in rural and small-town America, 
who have been fighting for years to reverse the decline. But now, the nation’s political class 
is finally noticing. The election of Donald Trump, powered in no small degree by rural 
voters, has brought the troubles of small-town America to national attention ... . (Porter 2018) 


Appalachian writer Elizabeth Catte described the onslaught of attention on the Appa- 
lachian Region more dramatically: 


During the 2016 presidential election, the national press branded Appalachia ground zero for 
America's "forgotten tribe" of white working-class voters ... Appalachians were often used as 
both the abstract and real beneficiaries of Donald Trump’s promise to “make America great 
again", and media outlets and prestige publications — from the New Yorker to Vanity Fair — 
sent reporters to Appalachia to extract profiles and images of the people they assumed 
could demystify our fractured political moment. Their output came to form a distinct genre 
of writing — what | call the "Trump Country" piece - that saturated news cycles and fatigued 
readers with stories of complacent white woe and toxic politics. Podcaster Jayme Dale, orig- 
inally from North Carolina, described 2016 as the year "the US collectively pointed a trembling 
finger of accusation at the Appalachian region". (Catte 2018a) 


Especially perplexing to outside observers was the question of why voters on the bottom 
of the poverty and inequality scales seemed to vote for a man like Trump, whose policies 
were seen to be against their interests. Most of these focused on issues related to the 
culture of the region, paying little attention to the impact of the structural forces affecting 
poverty and inequality. The New York Times published a long article on 'Why Don't We 
Always Vote in Our Own Self-Interest?’ (Edsall 2018). Summarizing his analysis, Edsall 
writes, 


Political analysts have talked about how ignorance, racism, sexism, nationalism, Islamophobia, 
economic disenfranchisement and the decline of the middle class contributed to the popular- 
ity of Mr. Trump in rural America. But this misses the deeper cultural factors that shape the 
thinking of the conservatives who live here. 


The Atlantic also published an article on the ‘Despair of Poor White Americans’, arguing that: 


today, less privileged white Americans are considered to be in crisis, and the language of soci- 
ologists and pathologists predominates ... Equally jarring has been the shift in tone. A barely 
suppressed contempt has characterized much of the commentary about white woe, on both 
the left and the right ... The barely veiled implication, whichever version you consider, is that 
the people undergoing these travails deserve relatively little sympathy - that they maybe, 
kinda had this reckoning coming. Either they are layabouts drenched in self-pity or they are 
sad cases consumed with racial status anxiety and animus toward the nonwhites passing 
them on the ladder. Both interpretations are, in their own ways, strikingly ungenerous 
toward a huge number of fellow Americans. (MacGillis and ProPublica 2016) 


Such arguments hearken back to earlier debates on Appalachia, drawing largely on a 
‘culture-of-poverty’ explanation for political behavior. In this environment, it was 
perhaps not surprising that a book by J.D. Vance, Hillbilly Elegy: A Memoir of a Family 
and Culture in Crisis (2016) soared into the international bestseller list, much of it a 
blatant re-enforcement that with hard work and entrepreneurialism, the poor can 
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escape their circumstances and reach the middle class in their pursuit of the American 
dream. 

There are a number of reasons to be skeptical about this set of arguments of the pol- 
itical behavior of poor Appalachians. On the one handthey fail to take a more historic view, 
which if they did so might give another interpretation, especially by paying more attention 
to the structural factors affecting what Edelman has called rural ‘sacrifice zones’ (Edelman 
2018, para. 1), which exist in other parts of the world as well. In Appalachia, for instance, 
Stoll provides a detailed historical account of how the settler culture of this rural area was 
re-shaped by its encounters with capitalism. As he prefaces, 


my purpose is to unite the experience of backcountry settlers of the southern mountains with 
that of agrarians elsewhere, to demonstrate that English peasants in 1650 and Malian small- 
holders in 2000 shared a similar fate and encountered similar sources of power as Scots-lrish 
farmers in 1880. (Stoll 2017, xiv) 


But, there are also more contemporary explanations, based in policy and politics. In earlier 
eras, characterized by national attention on rural poverty, in particular the 1930s and the 
1960s, rural Appalachians voted very differently, and not necessarily because their cultures 
had changed. Rather, in earlier eras, the popularity of key presidential figures - Roosevelt 
and Kennedy - can be explained by the fact that they paid attention to the difficult issues 
facing the region, and backed this with important sets of public policies - the New Deal in 
the 1930s, with a number of programs for rural jobs and rural development; and the War 
on Poverty in the 1960s, which also had special elements focused on the region. 

Since that time, both political attention and public policies directed toward the circum- 
stances of rural America have waned. Obama in 2012 and Clinton in 2016 scarcely visited 
the Central Appalachian coalfields, and Clinton famously made derogatory comments 
both about the white working class, as well as the future of coal. By contrast, Trump 
offered a vision very much in the perceived interest of the poor of this region - one 
based on the revival of jobs, and on 'King Coal', upon which much of identity politics 
rested - and he was the one national candidate to seem to be giving some voice to 
these concerns. 

Even though the vision may have become a ‘hoax’ - there were fewer mining jobs at 
the end of 2018 than were employed by coal in the last year of the Obama administration 
(Patterson 2019) - by the mid-term elections of 2018, the support of rural voters in the 
region for Trump still remained relatively high. The lessons are clear - national policy 
attention, recognition of identity, and appearing to represent the voice of those ignored 
by others are important ways to shape political preference, even if used to conservative 
and demagogic ends. As Scoones et al. argue, 'forms of dislocation, prolonged and wide- 
spread neglect, challenges to identity, and the undermining of rural communities and live- 
lihoods' can have profound consequences (2018, 6). 

Rather than dwell on this analysis of voting behavior though, | would argue that the 
interpretations of rural politics found in the current popular debate fail for at least two 
other reasons. First, they overplay the role of national voting behavior as an expression 
of consent, while ignoring the deep resistance which exists simultaneously in the 
region. Secondly, they ignore the analysis of a now long history of an alternative Appala- 
chian scholarship, deeply rooted in scholar activism from within the region, which 
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challenges the largely externally created stereotypes of the quiescent and backward Appa- 
lachian ‘other’. 


Consent, quiescence or resistance? 


Those who judge the political behavior and views of rural Appalachia on the basis of the 
participation in national elections polls miss some other fundamental realities. While rural 
white voters may have voted proportionately higher than other groups for Trump, usually 
ignored is the fact that they also had one of the highest rates of non-participation (e.g. 
voter absenteeism) compared to many other regions. A map of the predominantly 
white counties with low voter turnout in the 2016 elections shows their concentration 
in a geographic belt following the Appalachian chain, from upstate New York to Tennes- 
see, with the greatest non-participation in the Central mining regions (Mellnik, Tierney, 
and Uhrmacher 2018). 

While some culture-of-poverty theorists may argue that such political behavior relates 
to socio-economic factors, such as low levels of education, it may equally reflect a more 
generalized distrust, disinterest in what national politics has to offer, or indeed an opposi- 
tion to it. In my earlier study, for instance, | also noted the lack of engagement in the 1972 
national elections which seemed distant and removed from everyday life: 


despite the headlines in the city's television and newspapers, very few of the Valley's residents 
talked of the election or its issues. There were no campaign rallies held; no literature was dis- 
tributed. In national politics, this community neither gives nor receives much attention. 
(Gaventa 1980, 142) 


The key point is that non-participation can be equally important as an indicator of behav- 
ior as is participation, and one cannot presume consent for Trumpism from only a very 
partial sample. 

More importantly, in what is seen globally as a period of disengagement from formal 
politics, is often accompanied by a growth of alternative forms of political expression 
and agency, characterized as rural populism in many parts of the world. Similarly, in 
rural Appalachia, simultaneous to the rise of conservative voting in white rural commu- 
nities, has also been a rise of non-electoral forms of resistance and activism, that defies 
the stereotypical notions of either apathetic, conservative, or racist whites, challenges 
the underlying forces that continue to impoverish and exploit these communities, and 
which appears to me to be at a much higher level than in my study some five decades ago. 

To approach this point, | find it useful to return to my earlier book Power and Powerless- 
ness (1980). While the book has been widely used as a reference, one of the most useful 
critiques came from James Scott in his book Domination and the Arts of Resistance: Hidden 
Transcripts (1990, 73). In this book, building on his earlier work Weapons of the Weak (1985), 
Scott challenges certain interpretations of Gramsci's idea of hegemony as well as Marxist 
ideas of 'false consciousness' for failing to acknowledge more hidden forms of resistance. 
To him, no system of power has been created which can ensure total consent or quies- 
cence in the face of injustice, no matter how overwhelming that power might be. 
Rather, he argued, we need to reverse the question: 


If there is a social phenomenon to be explained here, it is the reverse of what theories of hege- 
mony and false consciousness purport to account for. How is it that subordinate groups such 
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as these have so often believed and acted as if their situations were not inevitable when a 
more judicious historical reading would have concluded that it was? It is not the miasma of 
power and thralldom that requires explanation. We require instead an understanding of a mis- 
reading by subordinate groups that seems to exaggerate their own power, the possibilities for 
emancipation, and to underestimate the power arrayed against them. If the elite-dominated 
public transcript tends to naturalize domination, it would seem that some countervailing 
influence manages often to denaturalize domination. (Scott 1990, 79, emphasis in the original) 


Scott’s work, as well as my increased understanding of the region over the years, have 
often led me to reflect on my own original study. While focusing on the question of quies- 
cence many years ago, | had potentially ignored the extent of resistance that was also 
occurring, perhaps in ways hidden from researchers like me, as well as from other obser- 
vers. And if we bring this argument forward to the current situation, within the Appala- 
chian Valley | studied, alongside the story of expressed political conservatism (if not 
authoritarianism) sits another story. This locality, as well as others across the region, 
have also long been the source of strong grassroots-led organizations and mobilizations 
which challenge the status quo (e.g. Fisher 1993; Catte 2018b). 

The key point is this: those studies which focus only on electoral behavior in presiden- 
tial politics miss another narrative. Such national-level electoral behavior may disguise, or 
at least not reflect, subaltern patterns of organizing and resistance which are also occur- 
ring in these communities. What is at play is the difference between a form of discourse- 
based national politics and a more radical and potentially transformative local place-based 
politics, which may sit uncomfortably side by side. 

There are a number of examples of such resistance, even in the small Appalachian 
Valley which | studied. Over the last forty years, two large community organizing 
groups have emerged in this area which have fought back on issues of destructive 
mining practices, unequal taxation, and now transitions to a new economy. These 
include the groups Statewide Organizing for Community eMpowerment (https://socm. 
org/) in Tennessee and Kentuckians for the Commonwealth (http://kftc.org/. Both of 
these emerged from the actions of small groups in communities highly controlled by 
powerful corporate mining interests, and now both have expanded across their respective 
states to build inter-racial grassroots organizing platforms that challenge many other 
issues as well. In the midst of tightly controlled communities dominated by corporate 
absentee ownership, other groups have worked to create alternative forms of land 
control including community land trusts and community housing (e.g. the Woodland 
Community Land Trust). Other groups such as Mountain Justice and United Mountain 
Defense have focused more on direct action, on such issues as ‘mountain top removal’ 
and other forms of environmental destruction, deliberately building on tactics of the 
‘sit-ins’ or ‘Freedom Rider’ tactics of the civil rights movement. Many of these have 
been linked through alliances across the region. 

These few examples in one small Valley are indicative of broader trends which defy the 
stereotype of ‘Trump country’, as a region made up of largely white and socially conserva- 
tive voters, whose support for Trump may was at least in part fueled by anti-immigrant or 
racist behavior. In fact, the region is far more diverse racially, ethnically and culturally than 
is widely recognized, including a history of inter-racial organization action and resistance, 
found for instance in the Highlander Center, an activist training center with a long history 
of anti-racism work (Glen 1988). Nor far from Highlander, and not also not far from the coal 
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valley | studied, when federal officers detained 97 illegal workers in a meatpacking plant as 
part of Trump's crackdown on illegal immigration, the community residents in this small 
town fought back, with over 300 residents marching in the streets to support the immi- 
grant families (Jordan 2018). In a region known also for its social conservatism, a strong 
movement of ‘Queer Appalachians’ has also emerged (https://www.queerappalachia. 
com/). In a region whose national image is shaped by national stereotypes, other 
groups, such as Appalshop - have long worked to create challenge these external 
images through their own film, radio, theater and music productions (https://www. 
appalshop.org/), in the process revealing a much more diverse and nuanced understand- 
ing of the region's culture, including its history of diversity and resistance. 

Another example of the challenge to the 'quiescent' image of Appalachia is found in its 
long history of progressive labor mobilizing, including the historic struggles of miners, textile 
workers and more, much of which was led by women (Wilkerson 2019). While the de-indus- 
trialization of the region could suggest that this tradition was at risk of being lost, a more 
recent example of collective action — one that received national attention — is found in 
West Virginia, the state in which 6996 of voters went for Trump in 2016 (second only in 
level of support received in Wyoming). In 2018, the West Virginia teachers, who are 
amongst the lowest paid in the country, carried out a state-wide strike and won, bringing 
inspiration and ripple effects across the country, including teachers' strikes in Oklahoma, 
Arizona, California and Colorado. In an interesting expression of solidarity, the national 
union also devoted some of its revenues into a new project aimed at creating jobs 
outside of the coal industry in McDowell County, one of the poorest in the region, bringing 
together a unique coalition of union members, community groups, local government 
agencies, and others in a labor and community alliance aimed at rebuilding civic as well 
as economic infrastructures (Thomhave 2018). And, on the back of support for the teachers' 
strike, a strongly worker-oriented campaign for the local Congressional seat in the 2018 mid- 
term saw the biggest swing vote towards Democrats in all of the 435 House elections, in an 
area won by Trump easily in the previous years (Karp 2018). 

Not all such grassroots efforts of course are progressive. An article in The New Republic 
contrasts the direct action of a group of protestors against the pipelines and destructive 
strip-mine practices, with another more right-wing group, the Patriots of Appalachia, 
appealing to a specific form of Appalachian identity. Asking the question ‘Whose Appala- 
chia is it anyway?’, the article points to the fact that the rural Appalachian electorate ‘is 
more eclectic than it is given credit for,’ and that its future can't simply ‘rely on cultural 
stereotype' (Jones 2018). This point is strongly made in the work of Elizabeth Catte, 
What You Are Getting Wrong about Appalachia, which not only debunks the myths of 
‘Trump country’ but offers compelling and contemporary evidence of a counter-narrative. 
As she summarizes, 'Far from being monolithic, helpless and degraded, this image of 
Appalachia is radical and diverse. This image of Appalachia does not deflect the problems 
of the region, but simply recognizes the voices and actions of those who have struggled 
against them, often sacrificing their health, comfort and even their lives' (Catte 2018b, 15). 

We face two competing explanations then of political response to poverty and inequal- 
ity in rural America. On the one hand, there are those who look more at voting behaviors - 
yet these are disconnected from a narrative of more localized place-based projects of 
resistance and mobilization. Side by side the formal national politics are dozens of 
examples of local forms of mobilization and resistance, some of which have grown in 
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scale, often around issues of corporate control, environmental exploitation, and loss of 
land and place. Yet, somehow the anger and challenges to authority these represent 
fail to penetrate national politics and discourse. 

But are these not two sides of the same coin? If we ask the question ‘Why quiescence in 
the face of inequality?’, as | did some years ago, the answer may risk under-estimating the 
emergence of resistance as it does occur. If, on the other hand, we ask the question that 
Scott suggests, ‘Why does countervailing action occur in the face of enormous power 
differences?’, then we may valorize local action, but also risk not focusing on the question 
of how these small-scale actions contribute to larger change. The reality is more complex - 
of action and inaction, authoritarianism and challenges to it - sitting together side by side 
simultaneously. The challenge is to understand this complexity, and to work with it to 
build a new kind of politics, one which bridges the local to the national and global. 

Part of the answer to this challenge is found in a rich scholarship on Appalachia, one 
that has grown out of decades of committed scholar-activism in the region, and which 
offers the basis of a broader understanding of the politics of transformation. It is scholar- 
ship deeply rooted in historical analysis, a commitment to place, as well as a recognition of 
how this region fits in the broader global system of a development model based on exploi- 
tation of rural resources. 


Building the counter-narrative: the role of scholar-activism in the region 


Though there have long been studies of the Appalachian Region, these have often been 
led from the outside, leaving the region deeply subject to the image of the 'Other 
America’, lacking its own knowledge, agency, and identity for social change. When | 
entered the Appalachian Valley as a young student and searched for books on the 
region, those most prominent still carried titles reflective of a culture-of-poverty view of 
the region, such as Yesterday's People (Weller 1965) or 'the Analgesic subculture of the 
Southern Appalachias' (Ball 1968). About this same time, a librarian in the region commen- 
ted that ‘more nonsense has been written about the Southern Mountains than any com- 
parable area in the United States' and that there was 'distressingly little in the way of useful 
primary and secondary materials' available for research on the region (Wikipedia 2018). 
Despite a rich history and culture, the field of Appalachian Studies was scarcely recognized 
nor reflected in the curricula of the region's colleges and universities (Hay and Reichel 
1997). 

But | was fortunate to arrive at a time when this lack of a critical Appalachian scholarship 
was beginning to be challenged. Helen Lewis, a long-time sociologist in the region, was 
about to publish her book, Colonialism in Modern America: The Appalachian Case (Lewis, 
Johnson, and Askins 1978), which gave an alternative understanding of the region's pol- 
itical economy. In 1977, a number of young scholars, committed to developing a different 
kind of scholarship, came together to discuss the problem of knowledge in the region. In a 
paper written for one of these gatherings, | reflected: 


Inequalities of wealth and power translate themselves — through control of higher education, 
intellectuals, media, etc. - into control of information and knowledge. Struggles for economic 
change must involve strategies for change not only in the energy, recreation, agricultural, or 
manufacturing industries, but also in the 'knowledge industry'. (Gaventa 1977, 23) 
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Meeting again in 1978, these scholars and activists formed the Appalachian Studies Associ- 
ation (ASA), which has been meeting every year since that time, ‘driven by our commit- 
ment to foster quality of life, democratic participation and appreciation of Appalachian 
experiences regionally, nationally and internationally’ (see http://appalachianstudies.org/ 
about/). Over the past forty years, this highly inter- and trans-disciplinary network has 
helped to transform the face of Appalachian scholarship, creating a rich field of study, 
and drawing largely from the research and experience of people in the region. In 
almost every major college and university in this area, courses on Appalachian Studies 
are now taught. No less than seven journals focus on the region, and countless 
numbers of studies, films, anthologies, and books, non-fiction and fiction, now offer a 
knowledge base not there before (see for instance, http://appalachianstudies.org/ 
resources/bibliographies.php) 

The growth of Appalachian Studies has also, on the whole, offered a different, more 
diverse, and critical interpretation of the region than the earlier culture-of-poverty scholar- 
ship, reflected again in the more recent bestselling work of J.D. Vance's Hillbilly Elegy (2016). 
This clash of narratives was powerfully seen when Vance was invited to speak on a panel on 
the opioid crisis in the region at the 41st meeting of the ASA. A new generation of Appala- 
chian scholars and activists peacefully protested against his presence, arguing that he was a 
detrimental figure to Appalachian scholarship. As Ivy Brashear, a young activist in the Just 
Transition movement in the region wrote, ‘the ASA and its yearly conference have 
existed for 41 years as a testament to standing up for the region and protecting it 
through scholarship, activism and organizing’ (Brashear 2019). However, 


The fact that JD Vance was invited to the ASA conference in the first place is egregious. His book, 
Hillbilly Elegy, has set the work of Appalachian just economic transition back decades in the 
national psyche. It is a shaky defense of the ill-informed boot-strap, Culture of Poverty narrative 
about the region that has shaped people’s understanding of us as a people not worth saving 
because we can't even and have no desire to save ourselves. (Brashear 2019) 


Over the years, this new field of Appalachian Studies has made many contributions - so 
much so that Appalachian Studies itself, and its growth and success, has now become 
an object of study (Berry, Obermiller, and Scott 2015). One its strongest contributions is 
found in the now thorough documentation of how domination and control of the 
region’s resources through absentee corporate ownership has shaped the political 
economy, and therefore the strategies and possibilities of change. 

In particular, at about the same time as the formation of the Appalachian Studies 
Association, many of the same scholars and activists came together to conduct a large- 
scale study of ‘Who Owns Appalachia?’ (Appalachian Land Ownership Task Force 1983). 
In what still stands as one of the most extensive studies of rural land ownership in the 
United States, involving dozens of scholars, community residents, and students shifting 
by hand through the records of over 80 counties in six states, this work also became 
one of the early examples of large-scale participatory action research in the country. Its 
significance was not only its documentation of inequality, but in its lasting effects over 
time in shaping a new kind of scholarship. 

In a revisit of the study and its impacts twenty-five years later, Scott (2008) observed 
that while the study did not lead to a new movement for land reform, and many of its rec- 
ommendations for fundamental change were not taken up, it did have 'tangible effects on 
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politics and social change in the Appalachian region’, both through galvanizing and 
strengthening new organizations and networks, as well as becoming a pioneering 
example of participatory action research in the United States, and ‘a foundational 
project in the interdisciplinary field of Appalachian Studies’ (Scott 2008, 248). Now, forty 
years later, a new project, involving some of the same early participants but largely led 
by a new generation of scholars and activists, is working on an update of this work. 

While the inequality of land ownership in Appalachia is now well known, Scoones et al. 
argue that a new emancipatory politics ‘must combine not only concerns with redistribu- 
tion (and so concern with class, social difference and inequality), but also with recognition 
(and so identity and identification), and representation (and so democracy, community, 
belonging and citizenship)’ (Scoones et al. 2018, 9, quoting Fraser and Honneth 2003). 
Here too, we see important contributions changing the narrative of the region. Work by 
many (e.g. Turner and Cabbell 1985) challenges the view of a single, homogenous Appa- 
lachian culture, most often implicitly or explicitly thought to be one of ‘whiteness’, or of an 
identity given by labeling the region as ‘the other’, separate from broader national and 
global forces (Stoll 2017). Such an understanding, Catte (2018a, 2018b) argues, makes 
invisible the identity and agency of countless other Appalachians, ignoring for instance 
the rich history of many African-American or Native American communities in the 
region, or the fact that the most rapidly growing population group are Hispanics and 
Latinos, immigrating to the region in search of work. 

Similarly, work by many other scholars has documented the rich history of resistance and 
grassroots organization in the region (e.g. Fisher and Smith 2012; Wilkerson 2019) and chal- 
lenges notions of the ballot box as the sole indicator of ‘representation’ or agency and voice. 
Such a tapestry of knowledge insists on understanding the multiple identities and histories 
of the region, many for progressive goals, that refuse to fit neatly into the shallow, homo- 
geneous category of the region as illiberal, regressive Trump country’. 

There is a risk, of course, that regional and place-based studies and activism focus 
inward, that they see their place in history and culture as exceptional, rather than a con- 
crete representation of larger, global connections. Yet much of the Appalachian scholar- 
ship, as well as new forms of political action, focus less on uniqueness, and more on 
commonality with other rural regions of the world, and place the narrative of the 
region in broader conversations on globalization, power, and transformation (Fisher and 
Smith 2012; Billings and Kingsolver 2018). As sociologist Barbara Ellen Smith writes, 


the tension between a deep sense of identity with place, especially when shared with others, 
and the private appropriation and even destruction of place forms a crucible of possibility that 
is just beginning to be realized. Organizing taking place on the ground in Appalachia today 
points us toward more extroverted understandings of place and from there toward a global 
politics of place. (Smith 2018, 60) 


An example of this new politics of place was found in the 2018 climate talks in Poland. 
Here the only public engagement of the official Trump administration was in a panel 
which focused on the “unapologetic utilization” of coal, oil and gas, featuring ‘prominent 
cheerleaders for fossil fuels and nuclear power’ (Watts 2018). The session was interrupted 
by several dozen protestors. One of these was Teri Blanton, an activist from Kentucky, 
representing the Kentuckians for the Commonwealth, one of the grassroots organizations 
born out of the action scholarship of the Appalachian Land Ownership Study. ‘They talk 
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about the life cycle of coal,’ he said. ‘I talk about it as a death march. My father died of black 
lung, and | am in this struggle with others whose fathers and husbands are dying of black 
lung right now' (Watts 2018). 

The symbolism for a new emergent politics from the region could not be more power- 
ful. From "Trump country' came an attack on Trumpism; from a region shaped by coal, 
came a demand for a post-coal future; from a local organization founded in part 
through activist scholarship came resistance on a global stage. 


Concluding reflections 


A revisit to this rural region has a number of lessons for the study of emancipatory politics. 
It calls for us to reject an understanding rural politics in this area as unique, and rather to 
locate them in global trends shaping land, jobs, migration, and futures of rural areas 
around the world. It insists on looking beneath surface stereotypes which focus on 
culture while ignoring diversity, identity, resistance, and this larger political economy. It 
offers some understanding of the importance of activist scholarship to contribute to 
change, to transform narratives, and to begin to create new possibilities for action. 

To re-visit this rural region challenges my own views as well. Almost fifty years ago, my 
question focused on the issue of 'Why in the face of inequality, do we see quiescence and 
not rebellion?' Today, the question of Scott on why such resistance has emerged against 
overwhelming odds might be the more relevant one. As we look to the future, we need to 
ask both sets of questions, and their intersection: when and under what conditions does 
mobilization occur or not occur, and also, when and how do small-scale actions for change 
and resistance come together for larger-scale transformations of the dominant political 
landscape? How do local place-based actions add to larger national and global forces 
for transformative change, and how do national and global politics fuel or diminish 
local place-based action? 

No matter how important individually, a few, or even dozens or hundreds, of local forms 
of mobilization may sit invisibly beneath the larger political discourse. Joined up with one 
another and with others around the world, at the right times and moments, we may dis- 
cover that these smaller efforts have the potential to become building blocks for a new, 
more transformative future. 
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The rural roots of the rise of the Justice and Development 
Party in Turkey 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper puts forward four main arguments regarding the 
persistence of significant rural support of the Justice and 
Development Party (Adalet ve Kalkinma Partisi, AKP) in Turkey 
since late 2002. Firstly, since the previous coalition government 
implemented the harshest neoliberal measures in the agricultural 
sector, small farmers do not directly associate neoliberal assault 
with the AKP administration. Secondly, villagers have utilized both 
the ballot box and direct action in order to bargain with the AKP. 
Thirdly, although the AKP government did not fundamentally 
depart from neoliberalism, the return of agricultural subsidies, 
significant expansion of social assistance, and rapid infrastructure 
construction have secured a large rural following for the party. 
Finally, the AKP government has effectively used coercive 
methods to prevent the emergence of an emancipatory political 
alternative. 


Introduction 


The uninterrupted rule of Recep Tayyip Erdogan’s Justice and Development Party (Adalet 
ve Kalkinma Partisi, AKP hereafter), since the general election on 3 November 2002 rep- 
resents the peak of Turkish Islamism. Over the last sixteen years, the AKP has significantly 
transformed the Turkish economy, society and politics. In the economic realm, the AKP pri- 
vatized the great majority of the state-owned enterprises, completing the job that the 
(relatively) secular mainstream parties undertook since the 1980s.! On the other hand, 
by supporting the Islamist bourgeoisie much more so than the secular bourgeoisie 
through various favoritisms, the AKP has made significant progress (although not yet com- 
pleted) in altering the balance of power in favor of the Turkish bourgeoisie's Islamist wing 
(Balkan, Balkan, and Öncü 2015; Esen and Gümüşçü 2018). The AKP's transformation of 
Turkish society and politics runs much deeper than its economic performance. The 
ruling party has implemented an ambitious project of reconstructing the state and 


"The value of privatized assets increased from 8.2 billion dollars between 1995 and 2003 (Somer 2016, 492) to 59.9 billion 
dollars between 2003 and 2017 (Diken 2018). 
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Table 1. AKP's estimated vote share (96), 2007—2015°. 


2007 2009 2011 2014 June 2015 November 2015 
Rural 50.45 40.99 51.98 47.01 48.57 54.71 
Urban 45.61 38.37 47.97 43.87 42.85 50.59 
Metropolitan 44.06 40.22 44.59 39.32 39.02 42.91 


*The KONDA survey data define the rural area as an area with a population of less than 5000 people until the 2011 elections 
and with a population of less than 4000 people until the November 2015 elections. Vote shares include those who did not 
have a party preference and those intended not to vote at the time of the survey. 

Source: KONDA Barometer Survey Estimates (2007-2015). 


society on an Islamist basis. To this end, the government has considerably altered public 
education (Butler 2018); boosted the power of the Directorate of Religious Affairs (The 
Economist 2018); generously supported the schools and hospitals run by Islamist foun- 
dations (Demirtas 2017); and suppressed the secular and leftist opposition. It is difficult 
to predict the future of Turkish Islamism. However, the AKP’s uninterrupted rule and 
mass support over the last sixteen years are undeniably remarkable successes of the Isla- 
mist project, which therefore should be seriously investigated. 

This paper analyzes the rural roots of the AKP’s political power. Despite rapid urbaniz- 
ation, a quarter of Turkey's population is still rural (World Bank 2018). The AKP's vote share 
has been consistently higher in the countryside than in the cities (Table 1). The approval of 
the constitutional amendment in the referendum on 16 April 2017 established a super pre- 
sidential system without checks and balances. The amendment was passed with a slight 
majority (51.4 percent), but the share of the yes vote in the rural areas was much 
higher, estimated to be between 56 percent (Konda 2017) and 62 percent (Yetkin 2017). 
The snap (parliamentary and presidential) elections on 24 June 2018 provide another evi- 
dence of this phenomenon. Erdogan was elected to president by receiving 52.3 percent of 
the votes, more than 20 percent higher than his closest competitor. AKP got 42.5 percent 
of the popular vote, 20 percent higher than the second party. 

This paper primarily focuses on the economic factors behind the AKP's strong support 
in the Turkish countryside for two main reasons. Firstly, the existing literature on Turkish 
politics has investigated the (strictly) cultural, ideological, and political factors behind the 
continuity of AKP power in greater detail than other factors. The AKP leadership's crafty 
use of a mixture of nationalist, Islamist, neo-Ottomanist, and developmentalist discourses; 
shifting alliances in national? and international politics? portrayal of the (both right-wing 


?A detailed analysis of the AKP’s making and unmaking of political alliances since 2002 is beyond the scope of this paper, 
but a brief summary is in order. Based on its alliance with Fethullah Gülen's Islamist organization (which was strongly 
organized especially in the judiciary and security apparatuses of the state) and pro-Western liberals (who were strong 
in the media and intellectual circles) against the secular nationalists inside the military and civilian bureaucracy, 
which continued at least until the end of 2010, the AKP government completed a significant part of its Islamization 
agenda. AKP's relationship with liberal circles rapidly deteriorated, especially after the suppression of the Gezi protests 
in June 2013. Following the breakup of Turkish Islamism (between the AKP and Gülenists) at the end of 2013, AKP allied 
with a sizeable portion of the previously suppressed secular nationalists against the Gülenists. Similarly, AKP negotiated 
with the Kurdish movement during the so-called 'solution process' between 2012 and 2015. The ultra-nationalist Nation- 
alist Action Party (Milliyetci Hareket Partisi, MHP) repeatedly blamed AKP leadership for treason to the Turkish nation and 
state because of their participation in the solution process. AKP-MHP relations rapidly improved following the end of the 
solution process in 2015 and became an open partnership following the failed coup attempt (organized primarily by the 
Gülenists) on 15 June 2016. This partnership was instrumental in the passing of the constitutional amendment on 17 April 
2017 and Erdogan’s reelection to presidency on 24 June 2018. 

3A few examples may explain the AKP government's unending zigzags in international relations. The then Prime Minister 
Tayyip Erdogan and Syrian president Bashar al-Assad openly celebrated their countries’ close relations during meetings in 
2008 and 2009. However, Turkey provided significant support to anti-Assad opposition during the civil war after 2011. 
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and left-wing) opposition as treasonous; increasingly intensive use of coercive methods to 
deal with political dissent; and the resulting political polarization in Turkey have all been 
scrutinized in sufficient detail in the existing literature.* Without denying the importance 
of these factors, this paper mainly investigates the policies of agricultural subsidization, 
social assistance, and infrastructure construction as important factors which account for 
the AKP’s mass support in the countryside. 

The second reason for this paper's exclusive focus on material factors stems from our 
disagreement with the great majority of the political opposition in Turkey concerning 
the nature of the AKP’s rural policy. Interestingly, unlike the analyses of the AKP, which 
generally give primacy to cultural and ideological factors, economic analyses dominate 
discussions on rural Turkey's trajectory during the AKP period. The great majority of the 
opposition parties — including the center-left Republican People's Party (Cumhuriyet 
Halk Partisi, CHP) (CHP 2017; Yildirim 2014), the pro-Kurdish People’s Democratic Party 
(Halklarin Demokratik Partisi, HDP) (Cumhuriyet April 21, 2015), socialist parties and organ- 
izations (Halkevleri 2010; ODP 2017; TKP 2007), and critical scholars (Alcin 2017; Günaydın 
2009, 2016; Oral 2013) - believe that the AKP has waged a war against agriculture and 
farmers, with the aim of completely de-agrarianizing the country and thereby making it 
entirely dependent on agricultural imports. A significant portion of news reports published 
by the leftist and rightist (non-AKP) media paints a similar picture.° We disagree with these 
claims. Though the AKP's agricultural policy is pro-capital and (by and large) neoliberal, its 
critics’ singular emphasis on neoliberalism does not help much to explain its rural support. 
This critique also risks portraying rural people as staunch conservatives whose political 
behavior will not change, regardless of the changes in their living standards. We should 
avoid reducing the question of political hegemony to a narrow question of cultural values. 

This paper offers an alternative to existing explanations by identifying the material basis 
of the AKP’s rural support. It points to factors such as rural people’s perception of govern- 
ment policies, changes in living standards, and bargains with the government (through 
street protests and the ballot box), as well as the resulting concessions they have secured. 

This paper puts forward four main arguments. Firstly, we argue that since the previous 
coalition government (1999-2002) implemented the harshest neoliberal measures in the 
agricultural sector, small farmers do not directly associate neoliberal assault with the AKP 
administration. Secondly, the lower classes in rural areas have utilized both the ballot box 
and direct action to bargain with the AKP government. Thirdly, although the AKP govern- 
ment did not fundamentally depart from the neoliberal agricultural orientation (estab- 
lished by the previous government), it has adopted policies (in response to villagers’ 
use of street protest and the ballot box) that have eased the pressure on small farmers 
and proletarianized villagers -to a certain extent- through the return of agricultural sub- 
sidies and the significant expansion of social assistance to low-income groups. Along with 
continuous economic growth and rapid infrastructural development (such as roads and 


Escalating tensions between Russia and Turkey (due to their being on opposite sides of the Syrian war) resulted in the 
Turkish military's downing of a Russian military aircraft on the Syrian border on 24 November 2015. On 25 August 2018, 
less than three years after the crisis, Turkish Foreign Minister Mevlüt Cavusoglu claimed that Russia and Turkey were 
‘strategic partners.’ However, the Turkish government has not stopped its efforts to weaken the Russian-backed 
Syrian regime. Similar examples can be given with regard to Turkey's relations with all major geopolitical actors since 
2002. 

^For examples of this large and growing body of literature, see Esmer 2019; Keyman 2014; Somer 2016. 

>For examples of negative media coverage of agrarian change, see Büyüktaş 2016; Erboz 2017; Ertürk 2017. 
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bridges), the AKP’s limited economic redistribution has made both the neoliberal trans- 
formation and increasing right-wing authoritarianism more hegemonic. Finally, like all his- 
torical experiences of political hegemony utilizing the carrot-and-stick approach, the AKP 
government has also used increasingly more coercive methods against radical farmer 
organizations, labor unions, and the socialist left in order to prevent the emergence of 
an emancipatory (rural and urban) politics in Turkey. 

This study combines fieldwork, archival research, quantitative analysis, and review of 
secondary sources. We conducted semi-structured interviews with 28 people (hazelnut 
producers, tea producers, and district political party representatives) in the cities of 
Ordu and Rize in the Eastern Black Sea region of Turkey in 2018. The interviewees included 
young and middle-aged males. Agriculture is the primary source of income for the majority 
of our respondents. Most respondents have secondary sources of income such as coffee 
houses or minibuses, with at least one pensioner family member and one family 
member employed in the non-farm sectors. We focused on the cases of Rize and Ordu 
for two main reasons. First, the AKP’s vote share has been higher than the national 
average in these regions (especially in rural areas). Second, farmer complaints and protests 
in these regions have received widespread media coverage. Hence, Ordu and Rize are 
cases which exemplify the co-existence of both extreme criticism and extreme support 
for the government. In addition to fieldwork, we consulted the online archives of the 
local and national news media and the statistical data provided by various international 
and national agencies. We also reviewed the academic and policy literatures regarding 
the agricultural and social policies in Turkey. 

This paper consists of eight sections. The second section examines the Turkish case 
from a comparative-historical perspective. The third section examines the period 
between 1995 and 2002 as a prelude to the rise of the AKP. The fourth section responds 
to whether or not the AKP has completely de-agrarianized Turkey and impoverished 
farmers. The fifth and sixth sections examine the AKP’s engagement with (respectively) 
the hazelnut and tea producers of the Eastern Black Sea region. The seventh section 
responds to the question of whether or not environmental protests have led to any mean- 
ingful change in rural politics. The last section reiterates the main arguments of the paper 
and discusses their political implications for the future of emancipatory rural politics in 
Turkey. 


The AKP’s rural mass support from a comparative-historical perspective 


The rise of the AKP is clearly a part of the recent global rise of ‘authoritarian populism.’ 
According to the Emancipatory Rural Politics Initiative’s framing article (Scoones et al. 
2018, 2-3), 


Authoritarian populism ... typically depicts politics as a struggle between ‘the people’ and 
some combination of malevolent, racialised and/or unfairly advantaged ‘Others’, at home or 
abroad or both. It justifies interventions in the name of ‘taking back control’ in favour of 
‘the people’, returning the nation to ‘greatness’ ... Authoritarian populism frequently circum- 
vents, eviscerates or captures democratic institutions, even as it uses them to legitimate its 
dominance, centralise power and crush or severely limit dissent. Charismatic leaders, person- 
ality cults and nepotistic, familial or kleptocratic rule combined with impunity are common 
[...] features of authoritarian populism. 
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On the other hand, many left-wing parties and governments (especially in Latin 
America) are both populist and authoritarian, and therefore fit in this broad definition. 
Hence, we need to acknowledge the substantial differences between left-wing and 
right-wing authoritarian populisms (Borras 2019) and that the recent global rise of author- 
itarian populism is mainly about the rise of the far-right (Gürel 2018). By implementing 
neoliberal policies, frequently defining its opponents as anti-national and anti-religious 
enemies, presenting its rule as a historically significant transfer of power from the elites 
to the people and thereby the end/reversal of (more than a century long) decline of the 
Muslim Turks, creating a personality cult around its leader, and dramatically weakening 
the checks and balances mechanisms, the AKP rule is clearly a part of the recent global 
ascent of the far-right. 

A sizable portion of the literature has investigated the rural roots of historically impor- 
tant far-right movements in agrarian class conflicts. Robert Paxton (1997, 154-160; 1998, 
13-14), for instance, contextualizes the success and failure of far-right movements within 
the background of massive farm worker strikes in Germany (1919-1923), Italy (1920-1921), 
and France (1936-1937). Both the state and fascist paramilitaries helped agrarian capital to 
crush the strikes. While the continuing effectiveness of state violence minimized the agrar- 
ian capital’s need for paramilitaries and ruled out a fascist takeover in France, the weakness 
of the state in the Italian countryside increased the agrarian elites’ reliance on fascists and 
helped Mussolini’s swift triumph. In Germany, vigilantes supported by the local authorities 
broke the agricultural strikes. This agrarian reaction led to the rise of a variety of far-right 
organizations and later, the Nazis (Grill 1982, 152, 184). Similarly, Walden Bello (2018) 
shows that agrarian capital’s goal of suppressing progressive lower-class mobilizations 
and the degree of reliance on the violence of state and paramilitary groups were key 
factors shaping the diverse trajectories of counterrevolutionary movements in Chile, Indo- 
nesia, and the Philippines in the second half of the twentieth century. 

These insights help us to place the AKP’s rural politics in the proper comparative-histori- 
cal perspective. Although the use of violence is not absent in their history, Turkish Islamism 
generally used non-violent methods of taking power, which clearly distinguishes them 
from classical fascism. Also, although the AKP government has used coercive methods 
against its opponents since the beginning of its rule, these practices significantly differ 
from the cases of fascist agrarian reaction illustrated above. The AKP government has 
deployed coercive methods against its rightist and leftist opponents. The intensity of 
such coercive methods increased significantly after the Gezi protests of 2013, which 
marked the limits of the AKP’s Islamist project in attaining its goal through mostly consen- 
sual methods. None of these opposition movements are rooted in agrarian class conflict. 
Moreover, there has not been any significant movement of farm workers or small farmers 
to force agrarian capital to seek the help of intensive state or paramilitary violence. Hence, 
increasing authoritarianism in contemporary Turkey cannot be explained by agrarian capi- 
tal's reaction against the movements of agrarian classes of labor. 

On the other hand, we find the literature on the role of welfare provision in the rise of 
far-right movements very useful in explaining the AKP’s persistent rural support. Hence, in 


°On the other hand, although the urban labor movement has not been powerful enough to necessitate paramilitary vio- 
lence, it has certainly been a factor behind increasing authoritarianism in Turkey. Between 2003 and 2018, the govern- 
ment banned 14 large-scale labor strikes that involved 192,000 workers. Nine of these strike bans took place after 2014 
(Hak inisiyatifi istanbul 2018). In a speech given to Turkish investors in 2017, the president explained the strike bans: 
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the Turkish context, class analysis is necessary not to explain the agrarian class conflict trig- 
gering a far-right reaction in the service of agrarian capital but to understand the circum- 
stances in which a dramatic increase in welfare provision enables a far-right party to create 
a mass base of rural lower classes positioned against the mainstream parties. The global 
literature on far-right movements shows that although the intensive use of coercion 
against left-wing rural organizations before and after taking power has been a critical 
factor, it cannot in and of itself explain the success of the far-right in the countryside, as 
bidding for political power requires a sufficiently large mass base. In fact, far-right move- 
ments and regimes established rural hegemony by keeping some of their redistributive 
promises without significantly altering the existing class structure. In her comparative 
analysis of the rural support of fascism, Nazism, and Perónism, Leslie Anderson (2006) 
underscores the critical role of the partisan-style provision of welfare and other services. 
In Italy, 


[Fascist] unions, working directly with landlords, delivered rewards and concessions quickly 
without having to produce changes in the laws, as socialists were working to do [...] Over 
time it became increasingly clear that it was financially beneficial to join fascism, but financially 
unrewarding and downright dangerous to remain a socialist. (2006, 199-200, emphasis added) 


Similar factors played out in the German countryside in the late 1920s and 1930s: 


The Nazis organized soup kitchens and other measures to bring immediate aid to rural folk. 
They offered credit support and small loans to confront the credit crisis and foreclosure 
threats. As with the Italian fascists, each of these benefits was restricted to Nazi supporters 
[...] After gaining national power, [...] material support included further credit support, 
price support, and a new law that disallowed foreclosures. (Anderson 2006, 202) 


Finally, welfare-based partisanship underlined the rural hegemony of Perónist author- 
itarian populism in Argentina between 1946 and 1955: 


To provinces that supported his movement, Perón delivered roads, schools, electricity, potable 
water, and public-works projects. The Eva Perón Foundation created a nationwide patronage 
system whereby provincial supporters could write to Eva for individual material aid such as 
sewing machine or medicine for a sick child. In the poverty of rural Argentina, such material 
and development efforts were the first time many rural dwellers had ever received anything 
from the government. (2006, 205) 


As in these historical cases, welfare provision continues to play a key role in winning 
villagers’ support of reactionary politics. In fact, ‘in rural settings, we see subsidy policies, 
social welfare support, and local economic development, alongside trade protection, 
sovereignty and anti-globalisation narratives, being promoted by right-wing, authoritarian 
regimes' (Scoones 2018). 

We argue that a similar dynamic has underlined the AKP's hegemony in rural Turkey. 
AKP's success has been based on the combination of 'social neoliberalism' (Dorlach 


We use the state of emergency for the business people's benefit. Let me ask: Do you encounter any trouble, any 
delays in the business world [now]? When we assumed power [in 2002], there was [also] a state of emergency in 
Turkey, but all the factories were facing the threat of strikes. Remember those days. But now, thanks to the state 
of emergency, we immediately intervene in those workplaces that face the threat of strikes. (Bozkurt-Güngen 
2018, 232) 


The state of emergency was declared on 20 June 2016, five days after the failed coup attempt, and continued for two 
more years. 
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2015; Onis 2012, 137) and increasing authoritarianism. Social neoliberalism occupies an 
intermediate position on the spectrum of orthodox neoliberalism on the right and 
social democracy on the left. It differs from social democracy since its ‘social reforms 
are more uneven and remain coupled with more orthodox economic policies.’ By recog- 
nizing that ‘poverty and inequality require, at least in part, political solutions,’ social neo- 
liberalism distinguishes itself from orthodox neoliberalism (Dorlach 2015, 524). What 
motivates social neoliberalism's sensitivity to the question of poverty is its perception of 
the serious political risks associated with orthodox neoliberalism. Across the globe, the 
lower classes have rejected neoliberal policies through street protests, armed insurgencies, 
revolutions, and the ballot box. By providing a variety of material concessions to low- 
income groups, a strategy often branded as ‘controlled populism’ (Güven 2016, 1007), 
social neoliberalism offers (at least) a temporary political fix to contain the radicalization 
potential of peasants and workers and to win elections (Dorlach 2015, 521; Onis 2012, 
137). 

We argue that the AKP has competently followed a line of social neoliberal policy since 
2002. On the one hand, it has followed the orthodox neoliberal prescription by privatizing 
state-owned enterprises and increasing the precariousness of the labor market. On the 
other hand, as we show below, AKP has shifted away from the orthodox neoliberal pre- 
scription through limited increases of agricultural support and significant expansion of 
social assistance to the rural and urban poor. In addition, the dramatic expansion of 
credit, which increased the household debt to GDP ratio from 1.9 percent in 2002 to 
22.6 percent in 2013, also helped the AKP to expand its popular base (Bozkurt-Güngen 
2018, 228-229, 234). In sum, while the AKP's increasingly coercive methods narrowed 
the scope of labor empowerment through collective mobilization by workers’ and 
farmers' unions, its social neoliberal policies helped the urban and rural laboring classes' 
“disciplining by unmediated/individual incorporation" into the AKP's political project as 
consumers, credit users and social assistance recipients’ (Bozkurt-Güngen 2018, 220). 
Despite the temporary economic slow-down of 2008-2009, the Turkish economy has 
not faced catastrophic crisis. GDP per capita (in current USS) increased from $3,660 in 
2002 to $12.542 in 2013 and then decreased to $10.540 in 2017. GDP per capita (in con- 
stant 2010 USS) rose from $8,003 in 2002 to $14.933 in 2017 (World Bank 2018). This has 
created enough financial space for the AKP government to follow a social neoliberal line, 
which has been immensely helpful for its hegemony.’ 


Agricultural policies before the AKP 


The foundation of the AKP on 14 August 2001 was a result of the split within the National 
Vision Movement (Milli Górüs Hareketi), the brand name for the tradition of legal Islamist 
parties in Turkey (a tradition dating back to the early 1970s). The Welfare Party (Refah 
Partisi, RP) represented this political line in the 1990s. Turkish Islamism achieved its first 
significant successes under the RP in the mid-1990s. The RP won the istanbul and 


"On the question of the use of welfare provision as an apparatus of political containment and mobilization of the poor, also 
see Yórük 2012. 

5As the Turkish economy currently enters into its severest downturn since 2001, the AKP will certainly face a formidable 
challenge to pursue social neoliberalism as before. We briefly discuss this in the last section, but a detailed discussion of 
the prospects of the AKP and its opponents in the light of the ongoing economic crisis is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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Ankara metropolitan municipality elections on 27 March 1994. It received 21.38 percent of 
the popular vote and won the general elections on 24 December 1995. A large portion of 
the founders of the AKP held important positions in the RP such as top party officials, min- 
isters, deputies, and mayors. Tayyip Erdogan was the mayor of the istanbul metropolitan 
municipality between 1994 and 1998. 

Six months after the 1995 election, the RP formed a coalition government with the 
center-right True Path Party (Dogru Yol Partisi, DYP). The RP-DYP coalition remained in 
power between June 1996 and June 1997. Agricultural producer support (as percent of 
gross farm receipts) increased from 25.5 percent in 1996 to 31.6 percent in 1997 (OECD 
2018a). Hence, small farmers did not have much reason to criticize the RP. On 28 February 
1997, Turkish military command used the threat of a coup to force the RP-DYP government 
to accept a series of secular reforms aiming to prevent the further rise of Islamism. Follow- 
ing that intervention, the alliance of the military command, the secular bourgeoisie 
(including those controlling the majority of the mass media), and the leaders of major 
labor unions put heavy pressure on the government, which brought it to collapse six 
months later. Both the rural and urban poor viewed it as a grave injustice to a government 
composed of devout people working for their interests. The popularity of Tayyip Erdogan - 
who was imprisoned for four months in 1998 after reading an Islamic poem during an RP 
demonstration, stripped from his post as the mayor of istanbul, and banned from the par- 
liamentary elections of 2002- rapidly increased. 

Later developments consolidated the masses’ positive outlook on Islamists. The 
coalition government of the center-left Democratic Left Party (Demokratik Sol Parti, 
DSP), the ultranationalist Nationalist Action Party (Milliyetçi Hareket Partisi, MHP), and the 
center-right Motherland Party (Anavatan Partisi, ANAP) remained in power between 
May 1999 and November 2002. Two of the three severest economic crises of the post- 
1980 period (1994, 1999, and 2001) occurred during the rule of the DSP-MHP-ANAP 
coalition. Compared to 1998, the GDP per capita contracted by one-quarter in 2002 
(World Bank 2018). The crises of 1999 and 2001 forced the government to draw loans 
from the IMF, which were conditional on the implementation of a neoliberal policy 
package, including drastic cuts to the agricultural support expenditures. World Bank 
Vice President, Kemal Dervis, was launched into the seat of the Minister of Economic 
Affairs in March 2001, with a mission to guarantee strict implementation of the neoliberal 
reforms. Dervis quickly became the symbol of neoliberal orthodoxy and foreign economic 
influence. Agricultural support (as percent of gross farm receipts) decreased from 36.4 
percent in 1999 to 32.3 percent in 2000, and 16.8 percent in 2001. Its increase to 26 
percent in 2002 (OECD 2018a), did not meaningfully alleviate the damage done to small 
farmers. The Tobacco Law of 2001 eliminated state procurement of tobacco and resulted 
in the decline of tobacco-producing households from 583,400 in 2000 to 401,200 in 2002. 
The Sugar Law of 2001 implemented similar measures (Aydin 2010, 163-172). In 2002, the 
DSP-MHP-ANAP coalition eliminated previous forms of government support to agriculture 
and adopted a direct income support policy that provided cash assistance to farmers cul- 
tivating less than 50 hectares. Direct income support was provided to everyone document- 
ing farmland ownership, regardless of whether they actually cultivated or not. In other 
words, it cut the historically close link between government support and agricultural pro- 
duction. Its primary aim was to contain the risks stemming from the neoliberal assault on 
small farmers and their resulting rapid proletarianization (Gürel 2014, 348-350). 
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The neoliberal assault against small farmers and workers made the DSP-MHP-ANAP 
government very unpopular. Many worker and farmer protests took place in 2001 and 
2002 (Gürel 2014, 370-371). Although mainstream media did not side with the protestors, 
media coverage of mass disappointment and protests was much broader than today and 
negatively impacted public opinion of government policies. As a result, the coalition 
crumbled, and an early election was scheduled for 3 November 2002. The combined 
vote shares of the coalition parties declined from 53.4 percent in 1999 to 14.7 percent 
in 2002 (Turkish Statistical Institute 2012). One of the notable features of the election cam- 
paign in 2002 was the inclusion of Kemal Dervis in the list of deputy candidates of the 
center-left CHP, which revealed the party's neoliberal orientation once more. More impor- 
tantly, it also demonstrated the CHP’s utter incompetence with regard to understanding 
the mood of the lower classes at that time. Erdogan’s AKP, established only a year 
earlier, received 34.3 percent of the popular vote, followed by the CHP, which received 
only 19.4 percent of the popular vote (Turkish Statistical Institute 2012). The AKP controlled 
the parliamentary majority and formed a government on 19 November 2002. 


The AKP's social neoliberalism in rural Turkey 


The AKP government has not changed the neoliberal course of agricultural policy. The 
transition of Turkish agriculture from a smallholder-based to an agribusiness-based struc- 
ture has continued unabated. Employment of wage labor and contract farming become 
increasingly prevalent relations of agricultural production. On the other hand, the govern- 
ment has introduced a series of policies that have helped to make the neoliberalization 
process relatively acceptable among small farmers and proletarianizing villagers. Since 
the AKP inherited a very low support base (in terms of agricultural support, economic 
growth performance, and political popularity) from the previous government, these pol- 
icies have helped the party to broaden its rural support base. 

The AKP government brought back producer support for crop production and animal 
husbandry in 2004 (Güven 2009). Rather than simply returning to older policy, the party 
has since liberalized the support policy (Keyder and Yenal 2013, 60). Agricultural regions 
of Turkey were divided into basins, listing the (suggested) competitive advantage of 
each basin's products and distributing subsidies and other forms of financial support 
accordingly. An increasing portion of agricultural support has since been given to the pro- 
duction of certified organic products. The basin-based support policy favors the medium- 
and large-scale producers over smaller ones (Gürel 2014; Oral 2010; Yildirim 20172). Never- 
theless, the total amount of agricultural support has increased. The level of agricultural 
support in Turkey was significantly below the OECD average in 2001 and 2002, and has 
been consistently above it since 2003 (OECD 20182)? The ratio of irrigated area to total 
agricultural area did not decline (12.6 percent in 2002 and 13.5 percent in 2014). Although 
Turkey's agricultural dependency has increased (the value of imports of agricultural and 
animal products in 2017 is 5.6 times that of 2002, whereas the volume of exports in 
2017 is 3 times that of 2002), major indicators of agricultural production have not declined 
(Turkish Statistical Institute 2018). The index (2004-2006 = 100) of crop production 


?On 20 February 2018, the government announced that it would cover half of the gasoline expenditure of farmers (Sabah 
February 20, 2018). 
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increased from 94.2 in 2003 to 119.3 in 2016, that of livestock production increased from 
83.7 to 163.7, and of that of food production increased from 93.7 to 134.4 within the same 
period (World Bank 2018).'? The average annual growth rate of agricultural value added 
was 1.3 percent between 1969 and 2002 and 2.6 percent between 2003 and 2016. The 
average annual growth rate of value added per worker in agriculture was 4 percent 
between 1991 and 2002 and 4.9 percent between 2003 and 2016.'' In sum, although 
the growth performance of Turkish agriculture has not been remarkable, the available evi- 
dence does not support the popular claim of a sharp agrarian crisis in the AKP era. 

The AKP government has also implemented a series of social policy reforms to conso- 
lidate and expand its support base among the poor. Here, we define ‘poor’ broadly, includ- 
ing the unemployed population, low-income farmers, and full-time and part-time workers 
in low-wage jobs. The AKP's social policy programs include means-tested provisions of in- 
cash and in-kind assistance specifically targeting those below the official poverty rate. 
However, assistance is often given to those who do not fall below the poverty line. In 
fact, similar to other countries such as China (Chen, Pan, and Xu 2016) and Mexico 
(Ramírez 2017), the caseworkers of the Ministry of Family and Social Security in Turkey 
maintain a significant degree of discretion of defining who is poor and who needs assist- 
ance. Many people receive assistance despite being above the official poverty rate (Aytaç 
2014, 1218-1219). Similar to the use of social assistance to contain political radicalization 
in other countries, the AKP government has used social assistance in order to contain the 
Kurdish movement (Yórük 2012). Public officials explicitly stated that they might consider 
freezing social assistance to families whose members participate in street demonstrations 
supporting the Kurdish movement (Milliyet October 30, 2008). More often, social assistance 
has been used to increase the AKP's support base among the poor to win elections. 

The share of social expenditure in Turkey's GDP increased from 7.7 percent in 2000 to 
10.3 percent in 2005 and 13.5 percent in 2014 (OECD 2018b).'? The ratio of households 
receiving public social assistance ('all in-kind and in-cash transfers from the general gov- 
ernment budget to poor households, except for retirement pensions and tax repayments’) 
doubled within just a decade, from 15.8 percent in 2002-2003 to 30.7 percent in 2010- 
2011. The same figure more than doubled in the countryside in the same period: from 
31 percent to 67.8 percent for the 'landed subsistence peasants, from 13.9 percent to 
55.6 percent for ‘landless subsistence peasants,’ from 18.2 percent to 41.5 percent for 'agri- 
cultural laborers’, and from 25 percent to 64.5 percent for the ‘rural unemployed.’ More- 
over, the combined ratio of public and private social assistance in household income 
rose from 15.5 percent to 16.4 percent for landed subsistence peasants, from 7.2 
percent to 18.8 percent for landless subsistence peasants, from 3.9 percent to 9.4 
percent for agricultural workers, and from 51.2 percent to 61.4 percent for the rural unem- 
ployed (Bahçe and Köse 2017, 588).'* 

While the level of income inequality has not changed and wealth inequality has 
increased (Torul and Oztunali 2018), the social assistance boom has reduced absolute 


191 ivestock has been the most problem-ridden sector during the AKP era. The number of cattle and volume of red meat 
production were stagnant until the early 2010s. However, they have since steadily increased. The production of other 
major livestock products (chicken meat, egg, milk, and honey) has increased in the entire AKP period (Turkish Statistical 
Institute 2018). 

11 Authors’ calculations based on World Bank 2018. 

"This is significantly below the OECD average of 21 percent (OECD 2018b). 

13For specific definitions of these rural groups see Bahçe and Köse 2017, 592-595. 
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Table 2. The AKP’s vote share (%) in Ordu. 


Constitutional Presidential 
General elections Local elections referendums elections 
2002 41.5 2004 40.2 2010 63.47 2014 66.98 
2007 55.8 2009 42.5 2017 61.88 2018 65.13 
2011 60.2 2014 52.6 
June 2015 53 
November 2015 63.1 
June 2018 48.7 


Sources: Hürriyet 2018; www.secim.haberler.com; www.secim-sonuclari.com; Turkish Statistical Institute 2012. 


(rural and urban) poverty in Turkey over the last 16 years (World Bank 2018). In other 
words, although the main beneficiary of the AKP’s economic policy is the Turkish bour- 
geoisie (especially its Islamist wing), its social policy has made limited improvements to 
the living standards of low-income groups. This has contributed to the AKP’s hegemony 
in poor neighborhoods and villages. 


The AKP’s hegemony over hazelnut producers 


In 2015, Turkey produced about two-thirds of the world’s total hazelnut export (Turkish 
Statistical Institute 2016). Rural areas surrounding the city of Ordu (located in the 
eastern Black Sea region) supply one-third of Turkey’s hazelnut production (T.C. 
Gümrük ve Ticaret Bakanlığı Kooperatifçilik Genel Müdürlüğü 2017). Small and 
medium-sized farms dominate hazelnut production. Because opposition parties, jour- 
nalists, and scholars have continuously claimed that government policies harm hazel- 
nut production and small producers’ interests (CHP 2016; ince 2012), the AKP's 
consistently strong electoral performance in Ordu is a puzzle deserving of careful 
attention (Table 2). 

Class struggle in the hazelnut sector occurs on two main levels. The first level includes 
the struggle of farmers and capital over the market price. Farmers demand prices signifi- 
cantly higher than those traders/exporters/corporations prefer to give. The Union of Hazel- 
nut Sales Cooperatives (Findik Tarim Satis Kooperatifleri Birliği, often called Fiskobirlik), 
founded in 1935, is a quasi-public entity. On the one hand, it represents all hazelnut pro- 
ducers and collects membership fees from them. On the other hand, it has acted as a gov- 
ernment institution in regulating the hazelnut market. From the mid-1960s to the mid- 
20005, Fiskobirlik purchased hazelnuts from its member cooperatives on behalf of the gov- 
ernment treasury at pre-determined prices. Fiskobirlik has also processed hazelnuts in its 
factories and marketed them in national and international markets (Fiskobirlik 2017). On 
the other hand, private capital -of both Turkish and foreign agribusinesses- has been 
an important player in the hazelnut sector. Fiskobirlik and government agencies have 
taken agribusiness interests into account when setting purchase prices. However, due 
to the significant bargaining power of farmers, capitalist interests have not unilaterally 
determined hazelnut prices. Historically, political concerns have been important in price 
determinations. During the 1960s and 1970s (the height of social movements and 
influence of the radical left), hazelnut producers organized many meetings and demon- 
strations. As in the rest of the country, the radical left was harshly suppressed in the 
region after the coup of 1980. 
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On the second level of class conflict, farmers’ interests clash with those of farm workers. 
Although the average farm size is small, the picking of hazelnuts during summer months 
often requires outside labor. The great majority of farm workers come from the Kurdish- 
majority region of southeastern Turkey, especially since the forced migration policy of 
the 1990s, which quickly displaced and urbanized the Kurdish peasants (Yörük 2012). 
The wages of Kurdish farm workers are very low, and they lack decent working conditions, 
as well as social protection. As a result of the long history and increasing intensity of the 
Kurdish question, class antagonism between Turkish farmers and Kurdish proletarians 
involves an important ethnic dimension.'* Given the significant weakening of the 
radical left - the only force, which could act against chauvinism among the Turkish 
farmers- the ethnic dimension of agrarian labor relations has continuously swayed the 
politics of Turkish farmers in a right-wing nationalist direction. During our fieldwork in 
Ordu in 2018, farmers told us that they support the government's nationalist stance. 

As in other parts of the Turkish countryside, economic crises and the neoliberal assault 
between 1999 and 2001 paved the way for the AKP's first election victory in Ordu in 2002. 
Nevertheless, soon after the election, farmers began to believe that the government was 
favoring the interests of the hazelnut exporters. The strong influence of Cüneyd Zapsu (the 
owner of Balsu Gida, a hazelnut exporting company) on the AKP leadership became the 
personal target of farmers' criticisms (Cumhuriyet June 26, 2003). Major opposition 
parties openly blamed the government for the betrayal of hazelnut producers (Cumhuriyet 
August 3 & 22, 2003). More importantly, the AKP did not have control over top manage- 
ment of Fiskobirlik at that time. Fiskobirlik executives openly criticized the government for 
the low prices and held meetings with the representatives of opposition parties (Cumhur- 
iyet August 15 & 24, 2003). Fiskobirlik also struggled with serious financial difficulties at the 
time. Its management requested government assistance for its credit applications to 
public and private banks, but the government refused. As a result, Fiskobirlik frequently 
delayed its payments to farmers for past purchases. The public perceived this as the 
AKP's punishment of Fiskobirlik for its refusal to side with it (Eksi 2006; Karpat 2006). In 
the early 2000s, criticisms of the AKP's policies (both inside and outside the party) were 
much more explicit than it is today. Several AKP officials heavily criticized the hazelnut 
policy in 2003 (Cumhuriyet August 3 & 9 & 15 & 16, 2003). 

Mass dissatisfaction regarding hazelnut prices continued over the next few years, finally 
culminating in 2006, the first year that the AKP government left the power of price setting 
entirely to the authority of hazelnut exporters. For the first time in the history of the Turkish 
republic, hazelnut harvest season began without the government's declaration of a 
minimum procurement price (Cumhuriyet August 11, 2006), which slashed the market 
price almost in half. Ordinary farmers, Fiskobirlik, The Chamber of Agriculture (Ziraat 
Odası), The Farmers’ Union (Ciftci-Sen), and opposition parties opposed the move (Cumhur- 
iyet July 29 & August 30, 2006). Growing farmer dissatisfaction led to a series of protests. 
Things finally erupted on July 31. About 100,000 hazelnut producers coming from different 
parts of the eastern Black Sea region gathered for a protest meeting in Ordu. After the 
meeting, protestors blocked the Ordu-Samsun highway for about eight hours before 
being dispersed by the gendarmerie and police forces. Many protestors and security 


"For detailed fieldwork-based analyses of the relationship between Turkish farmers and Kurdish farm workers in different 
regions of Turkey, see Duruiz 2015; Pelek 2010. 
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forces were wounded (Hurriyet July 31, 2006). This is one of the largest farmer protests in 
modern Turkish history. Small-scale farmer protests (also involving the members of the 
local branches of the AKP) continued in Ordu in the following months (Cumhuriyet Sep- 
tember 7 & 10, 20-22, 2006, April 5 & 8, 2007). 

Although the great majority of protesting farmers did not sway towards the radical left, 
the radical left's organizational efforts in the region should not be overlooked. The Union 
of Hazelnut Producers (Findik Ureticileri Sendikasi, Findik-Sen), founded in 2004, played a 
significant part in organizing small farmers and participating in farmer protests (Findik- 
Sen 2017). Some socialist organizations such as the Freedom and Solidarity Party (Özgürlük 
ve Dayanisma Partisi, ODP), the People's Houses (Halkevleri), the Socialist Democracy Party 
(Socialist Democracy Party, SDP), and the Communist Party of Turkey (Türkiye Komünist 
Partisi, TKP) have also worked in the region. The ODP organized a march of hazelnut pro- 
ducers from Trabzon to Ankara in the summer of 2006 (Cumhuriyet July 25 & October 1, 
2006). However, such efforts have not been effective for three main reasons. First, the poli- 
tics of the radical left in Turkey has not yet recovered from the twin shocks of the military 
coup of 1980 and the collapse of the Eastern Bloc in 1989-1991. Second, above-mentioned 
ethnic division of farm labor shifted the politics further towards the nationalist right. 
Finally, the AKP government has been very careful in containing the radical left by all 
means possible. More than a decade after its foundation, Findik-Sen's legal status as a 
union has still not been completely recognized. Leftist activists are under significant 
pressure. For example, despite their lack of political influence, socialist activists were the 
primary targets of police arrests following the July 31 protest (Cumhuriyet August 18, 
2006).'^ 

Farmer protests were alarming signals for the AKP before the general election on 22 
July 2007. Political polarization between Islamists and secularists increased before the 
election. Abdullah Gül, the then second most important figure of the AKP, was chosen 
to be the presidential candidate of the party. The AKP claimed enough seats in the parlia- 
ment to elect him. However, secular opposition (represented by the CHP in the parliament 
and numerous minor Kemalist groups outside the parliament) campaigned against Gül's 
presidency, which led the constitutional court to freeze the election process. On 27 
April 2007, the military's top command issued an online statement blaming the govern- 
ment for the erosion of secularist foundations of the Turkish state. Hence, the July 2007 
election became a political battle of decisive importance. The AKP had to win the election, 
ideally by increasing its vote share, in order to cut the Gordian knot. 

The AKP swayed towards a more populist-leaning hazelnut policy in 2007. During the 
first half of 2007, the government paid all its debts to farmers (for crop procurement and 
compensation of the losses caused by natural calamities such as drought and frost). More- 
over, these 2007 payments were made in advance (Cumhuriyet April 9, 2007). More impor- 
tantly, on July 9, less than two weeks before the election, the government announced a 
28.7 percent increase in the minimum price. Both the Fiskobirlik management and the 
local branches of the Board of Agriculture praised this decision (Cumhuriyet July 10, 
2007). Finally, small farmers and proletarianized villagers viewed the AKP's social policy 


"The weakness of the center-left CHP is another factor behind the AKP's regional power. As a hazelnut producer in the 
Ulubey district of Ordu told us, 'The people can't benefit from the other side [center-left]. There was Ecevit before, 
but now there is no one.’ Bulent Ecevit was the most popular leader of the center-left in the 1970s. He was the 
prime minister of the DSP-MHP-ANAP government between 1999 and 2002. Ecevit died in 2006. 
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positively (Cumhuriyet July 24, 2007). As a result, the AKP won 55.8 percent of the votes in 
July 2007. 

After the electoral victory of 2007, Fiskobirlik management did not have much choice 
but to surrender to the AKP. In turn, the AKP swiftly took control of the organization (Yil- 
dirim 2007). Given the historical importance of Fiskobirlik in the hazelnut sector, its control 
by the AKP represented a decisive victory and helped the party to further its hegemony in 
the region. Over the years, the government has since transformed Fiskobirlik into a branch 
of the Soil Products Office (Toprak Mahsulleri Ofisi, TMO), which has allowed for more direct 
government control over the hazelnut sector. In our fieldwork in Ordu, we observed that 
farmers no longer mention Fiskobirlik. They only refer to the TMO when discussing the 
government's procurement policy. The farmers stated that the AKP government is not 
responsible for the decline of Fiskobirlik. According to one interviewee, 


The liquidation of Fiskobirlik has nothing to do with the AK Party government. Fiskobirlik went 
bankruptcy. The state can’t sustain it. People want jobs from the state, but it cannot do this. 
Even if the AK Party government goes, the state will not establish factories. 


This discourse is strikingly similar to the post-1980s pro-privatization discourse of blaming 
public enterprises for inefficiency and corruption. 

Important changes have taken place in the hazelnut market in recent years. After 
buying Oltan Gida (a Turkish trading company) in 2014, Ferrero (an Italian agribusiness) 
achieved market dominance. Like Ferrero, the Singaporean Olam Gida became a major 
player after purchasing Progida (a Turkish trading company) in 2011. Cüneyd Zapsu's 
Balsu Gida is the third largest player in the hazelnut market (Dünya November 20, 2011; 
Yildirim 2017c). Greater market dominance of these companies has decreased the 
state's capacity to influence hazelnut prices, but the AKP has continued using pricing to 
win elections. Just before the critical constitutional referendum of April 2017, for instance, 
the government announced that the TMO was going to purchase a significant quantity of 
hazelnuts from farmers in order to prevent its price from falling below 10 Turkish liras per 
kilogram (Yazan 2018; Yildirim 2017b). As one farmer in Ordu told us, ‘They are giving the 
subsidies in such critical periods, right before the elections or in March when all the pro- 
ducers go broke ... They throw something at the people and the people jump on it.’ 


AKP’s hegemony over tea producers 


Attempts at expanding tea production around the city of Rize in the eastern Black Sea 
region date back to the late nineteenth century. Since then, the volumes of tea produced 
have increased gradually, and Turkey has become the world’s sixth largest exporter of pro- 
cessed tea in 2016. Rize is currently the most prominent tea-producing city with 131,443 
tea producers supplying 61.8 percent of all national production (CAYKUR 2016). Until 1984, 
there was a state monopoly in the tea sector. The state controlled the tea sector through 
TEKEL until 1971, when the General Directorate of Tea Enterprises (Cay Kurumu, CAYKUR) 
was founded as the only state-owned monopoly enterprise. In 1984, the restriction on the 
private investment in the sector was removed along with other liberalization reforms. The 
private sector started to invest in the procurement, packaging, and distribution of tea. 
However, despite the increasing private investments in the tea sector by national and 
transnational corporations, CAYKUR is still the most powerful actor in the procurement 
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Table 3. AKP’s vote share (%) in Rize. 


Constitutional Presidential 
General elections Local elections referendums elections 
2002 44 2004 46.4 2010 76.04 2014 80.57 
2007 53.66 2009 46.80 2017 75.06 2018 76.92 
2011 69.06 2014 67.9 
June 2015 66.76 
November 2015 75.88 
June 2018 64.85 


Sources: CNN Türk 2018; www.secim.haberler.com; www.secim-sonuclari.com; Turkish Statistical Institute 2012. 


and distribution of tea. In 2016, CAYKUR purchased 53.1 percent of all tea produced. 
Despite the long debates over its privatization, CAYKUR has been excluded from the pri- 
vatization program. In 2017, it was transferred to the newly created Turkey Wealth Fund 
(CAYKUR 2018). 

As Table 3 demonstrates, the AKP has been dominant in Rize since 2002. The continu- 
ation of subsidization is an important factor behind this success. Purchases by the CAYKUR 
did not decrease and subsidy payments continued (T.C. Gida, Tarim ve Hayvancilik Bakan- 
lig! 2017). In addition to existing support mechanisms, the government has recently 
started to encourage producers to shift to organic tea production. 

Our fieldwork in Rize in 2018 revealed that delayed payments, favoritisms in quota 
arrangements and corruption in CAYKUR in previous periods were major problems for pro- 
ducers. Almost all interviewees expressed their satisfaction with the current management 
of CAYKUR. One of them said, 


Now, there is an appointment-based system. No nepotism. The state still does not purchase all 
the tea we produce. But the volume that will be purchased is pre-determined at the beginning 
of the season. The AK Party brought this system. 


Another producer stated, 


In the 1990s, CAYKUR was out of cash and not able to purchase tea from us. But today, it is. 
This government came to power and gave the money. Tea prices decreased, but at least we 
can see our future today. 


Especially the memory of the 2001 crisis is still very alive among the producers, when they 
talk about the developments in the AKP period. A producer from the lyidere district stated, 


The 2001 crisis affected us adversely. CAYKUR had gone to pot. When Erdogan came to power, 
he put CAYKUR in order. Both the workers and the tea producers did not trust CAYKUR. Now, a 
producer gets his money ten days after he delivers his tea. 


In 2009, the AKP government drafted a neoliberal law aiming to weaken CAYKUR, 
increase the power of private agribusiness companies in tea production and trade, and 
hasten the transformation of small tea producers into contract farmers. In response to 
small producers' strong opposition, the government did not push for the legislation of 
the draft law (Genc 2016, 271-279). In short, similar to the case of Ordu, the Rize case 
shows the importance of AKP's bargaining with villagers in its persistent rural support. 

Construction and infrastructural investments in the region have also increased signifi- 
cantly. New highways, airports, bridges, housing estates, schools, hospitals, and mosques 
have been constructed. Although the AKP has not solved the unemployment problem, the 
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rise of construction and infrastructural investment has increased the employment pro- 
spects for the lower classes and provided a (limited) opportunity for upward mobility.' 
This is also the case in Rize. One of our interviewees stated, ‘I had an old junky car 15 
years ago. Now, | have six cars today. | am working in construction in addition to producing 
tea. The construction sector has developed in Rize.' As lands are fragmented into smaller 
pieces, producers diversify their income by seeking jobs in the service sector, opening 
coffee houses, barber shops, grocery shops, etc. Almost all households have at least one 
retired person who contributes to the household income. Improvements in the welfare 
system and social assistance are also effective mechanisms behind the high popular 
support for the AKP government. One of the tea producers stated, "Today, there is no 
difference between the public and private schools.’ 

The expansion of social assistance, in addition to welfare investments, has become 
effective in encouraging producers' support for the AKP government. In addition to the 
effective use of social assistance and welfare mechanisms among the producers, 
the responsibility for poverty is associated with the lack of individual effort rather than 
the problem of the government policies. In other words, producers who support the 
AKP government perceive poverty as an individual problem caused by the individuals 
themselves in a context where social assistance and welfare mechanisms are sufficiently 
advanced. A tea producer stated, "They are helping the elderly. They are giving coal to 
the needy ... There is no one poor in Rize. People who know how to do things, people 
who work are not poor.' 


Rural politics in the context of construction, mining, and energy booms 


The construction, mining, and energy sectors have been important engines of economic 
growth and symbols of rule during the AKP period (Adaman et al. 2018; Arsel, Akbulut, 
and Adaman 2015). In the Black Sea region, constructions of fossil fuel and hydro- 
electricity plants have generated popular resistance in rural areas such as Gerze (Sinop), 
Cerattepe (Artvin), Findikli (Rize), Hemsin (Rize), Fatsa (Ordu), and Cide (Kastamonu). 
However, these resistances have not led to a significant change in their residents’ political 
dispositions. In April 2018, just two months before the snap elections, district organizations 
of four major parties (including the government party AKP's district organization) and 
12 village headmen made a joint declaration demanding the suspension of the construc- 
tion of hydro-electricity plants in Hemşin (Evrensel April 9, 2018). Despite this seemingly 
wide consensus against hydropower plants, Erdogan took 65.9 percent of the popular 
vote in Hemsin in June 2018 (Sabah June 24, 2018). The case of Gerze is similar. AKP 
received 44.5 percent of the popular vote in the 2007 elections. Protests by villagers 
and urban activists against the construction of a coal power plant in Gerze began in 
2008 and peaked in 2011 (Arsel, Akbulut, and Adaman 2015, 4). This did not change the 
political landscape, however. AKP received 48.5 percent of the vote in 2011, 44.5 


'éwalgen Bello (2018, 43) identifies a similar process in Thailand in the 2000s: 


The complex character of Thaksin's rural mass base stemmed from the fact that the spread of capitalist pro- 
duction relations and the commercialization of land had contradictory effects, impoverishing some while provid- 
ing an opportunity for others, including people who were able to access the pro-Thaksin government support to 
help them build small businesses. Both losers and winners appeared to come together in support of Thaksin. 
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percent in June 2015, 53.4 percent in November 2015, and 53.7 percent in 2018 (http:// 
www.secim-sonuclari.com). 

The incompatibility between environmental protests and political preferences" is 
partly related to the fact that the outcomes of environmental and resource policies 
usually become visible in the long run and therefore do not immediately affect political 
dispositions (Adaman and Arsel 2010, 329). Increasing land prices due to construction 
and extraction boom also affect people's perceptions. The construction of the Ordu- 
Giresun and Rize-Artvin airports triggered land price increases in the region, which in 
turn encouraged locals to sell their farms (Hürriyet July 5, 2015). Local people positively 
view land price increases. One interviewee from the lyidere district of Rize stated: 'Now 
we have constructions [...] constructions of hospitals, roads and hydropower plants. 
People are selling their lands. They pay well. | also sold my land for a high price.’ Similarly, 
villagers' (partially realized) expectations of high compensation for their land acquisitioned 
by the state weakened the resistance against the construction of the Yusufeli Dam in 
Artvin (Evren 2016, 282). 

The individual interest in rent increase resonates with the narrative of national devel- 
opment, which is deeply rooted in the imagery of the Turkish state. The AKP government 
has presented the construction and extraction boom as a manifestation of successful 
economic development (Arsel, Akbulut, and Adaman 2015). In some cases, protest move- 
ments against hydropower plants caused local populations to react. Local people staged 
demonstrations showing their support to hydropower projects in the Kalkandere district of 
Rize city in 2009 (Pazar53 May 22, 2009) and Cide district of Kastamonu city in 2010 (Haber- 
ler.com December 21, 2010). The anti-hydropower activists were blamed for posing a 
threat to economic development. During our fieldwork in Rize and Ordu, we also observed 
the prevalence of this developmentalist narrative among the AKP supporters. One of our 
interviewees expressed his support of hydropower plants by saying, ‘we are producing our 
own energy and reducing our foreign dependency.’ Interestingly, national identity of the 
actors also shapes the distributive expectations of the villagers. For instance, following the 
retreat of the two international consortiums due to local resistance, Turkish state became 
the main investor of the Yusufeli Dam project. Local people then stopped resistance and 
started to bargain with state officials over compensation (Evren 2016, 270). Regional iden- 
tities also matter. For example, the involvement of businessmen from Trabzon is seen as a 
reason of the weakness of resistance against hydropower plants in Trabzon located in the 
Eastern Black Sea region (Hamsici 2011, 83). 

Finally, the consent-making mechanisms discussed throughout this paper are also at 
play in hydropower projects. Job creation through power plants and companies’ invest- 
ments in local infrastructure (such as repairing village mosques) resulted in such 
consent in Rize and Kastamonu. Sometimes, companies contact villagers’ city-dwelling 
relatives to garner approval for their projects. One company, for example, donated 
money to the village compatriot association located in istanbul in order to gain the villa- 
gers’ approval of a hydropower project in a village of Kastamonu. Finally, government 
investment also facilitates the completion of new projects. The case of Diizce, a city in 
the Western Black Sea region, is instructive in this regard. The Marmara Earthquake of 


“Based on the International Social Survey Program's 2010 survey data, Ali Çarkoğlu (2017, 172) concludes that environ- 
mental issues have ‘little electoral importance’ in Turkey. Our analysis confirms this conclusion. 
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1999 damaged the local economy. Local villagers believe that the AKP government's econ- 
omic investments allowed the region to recover more rapidly and therefore do not resist 
the hydropower projects.'? 


Results and prospects 


Four main conclusions can be drawn from our study. First, since the center-left and center- 
right parties lost much of their credibility during the 1990s, and because two severe econ- 
omic crises and a harsh neoliberal assault took place during the DSP-MHP-ANAP coalition 
period (1999-2002), a large proportion of small farmers and proletarianized villagers do 
not directly associate the AKP with the unpopular neoliberal policies. Second, as the 
cases of Ordu and Rize reveal, the rural masses have not been entirely silent since 2002. 
They have used both protests and the ballot box as mechanisms of negotiation with 
the government. Third, although the AKP has not shifted away from neoliberalism, it 
has selectively used the agricultural support mechanism to maintain its support base 
among small farmers. More importantly, by expanding the coverage and quantity of 
social assistance, the AKP has sustained its support among the poor and proletarianized 
villagers. Along with continuous economic growth and rapid infrastructural development, 
these practices have helped the AKP to maintain a relatively positive perception among 
the rural masses. Finally, the AKP government has continuously used coercive measures 
to prevent the emergence of emancipatory alternatives. 

Although this study paints a generally bleak picture regarding rural politics in contem- 
porary Turkey, the intention is not to disseminate pessimism. This paper shows that the 
rural masses have not been entirely passive and have managed to win tangible material 
concessions from the AKP. Nevertheless, it is also clear that the great majority of rural pro- 
testors have continuously supported the AKP, and the left has remained weak and mar- 
ginal. As the world is currently witnessing the rise of far-right politics of various sorts, 
there is no magic formula to solve this political problem in Turkey, but there are some 
key arguments to be made for the discussion and practice of a new emancipatory rural 
politics. First, the left should stop reading agrarian change during the AKP period as a 
simple process of de-agrarianization and impoverishment. As we have seen, the process 
has been much more complex. Also, Turkey has not witnessed an economic crisis compar- 
able to those in 1999 and 2001. Finally, rural masses have received a significant degree of 
material concessions from the AKP. In short, people are not acting entirely irrationally. 

On the other hand, the dynamics discussed in this paper may change in the near future. 
The Turkish economy is currently entering its worst crisis during the AKP era (and maybe 
one of the worst crises in the history of the republic) (Akcay and Güngen 2018). Maintain- 
ing the current levels of agricultural subsidies, social assistance, job creation, and credit- 
driven household consumption, let alone their expansion, will be extremely difficult for 
the government. In other words, AKP's social neoliberalism is bound to face significant 
constraints in the near future. On the other hand, it should be noted that the last crisis 
brought the AKP to power, and there is absolutely no reason to expect that the current 


"Information given in this paragraph is based on e-mail communications with Ayse Nal Akçay (September 25826 2018), 
who has conducted her dissertation research on resistance to hydropower plants in Turkey. For similar observations, see 
Hamsici 2011, 19-20. 
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crisis would empower a progressive alternative. Although increasing authoritarianism has 
narrowed down the scope for political dissent, the left cannot avoid its responsibility of 
building a united pro-labor political alternative in the context of the current crisis. This 
includes organizing campaigns in order to give voice to economic problems of the labor- 
ing classes and to demand greater agricultural support expenditure, the creation of new 
jobs, and stronger social protection. Short-term campaigns waged by a small handful of 
organizations will not work. Instead, a large-scale and united effort is needed in order 
to place economic problems and demands at the forefront of politics - the only potentially 
effective act that might break authoritarian right-wing hegemony over the lower classes. 

Given the fact that former Kurdish peasants who were displaced in the early 1990s 
currently comprise the great majority of seasonal farm workers and a sizeable minority 
of the urban workers in Turkey, they are critical actors for any class-based rural alterna- 
tive. However, neither the Kurdish movement nor the socialist movement has achieved 
any significant progress in organizing seasonal farm workers. Although the recent nar- 
rowing down of political space for open dissent is certainly an important factor, 
pinning this failure on state repression alone would be an unconvincing explanation, 
as the situation was not significantly better before the AKP rule. Overall, there is no 
shortcut to overcome the current political impasse without the existence of a broad 
anti-capitalist coalition requiring strict organization and close monitoring of day-to-day 
class-based politics. 

As shown above, the dramatic expansion of social assistance has helped the AKP's 
hegemony over large sections of the laboring classes. The government controls enormous 
economic resources, and at least in the realm of social assistance, no political force can 
compete with it. Hence, progressive forces should not engage with such competition 
because they cannot win. They should, however, take this issue very seriously and estab- 
lish strong mechanisms of material and economic solidarity as a backbone for their united 
political efforts.'? 
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'?As Cihan Tuğal (2017, 226) notes, 


It is only through the activities of a leading sociopolitical organization that potentially anti-capitalist practices can 
become and/or remain anti-capitalist. A new benevolent path, therefore, would seek to discover charitable ethics 
and practices that would enhance the self-organization of the poor (even if the original donors are rich and some 
of the volunteers are from the propertied classes). 


Although we think Tugal underestimates the rich donors’ negative influence on solidarity organizations, we entirely 
agree with him that material solidarity activities should be an indispensable part of anti-capitalist politics. 
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Rural rage: right-wing populism and Patriot 
movement in the United States 


Spencer Sunshine ® and Chip Berlet © 


ABSTRACT 

In the United States, right-wing populism is a major factor in 
national politics, as evidenced by the election of Donald Trump as 
President of the United States in 2015. Right-wing populism is 
defined by an appeal to ‘people’ (usually white, heterosexual 
Christians) to rebel - against both liberal ‘elites’ from above and 
'subversives' and ‘parasites’ from below - by engaging in a 
hardline brand of conservative politics. There are a variety of 
right-wing populist political currents in the U.S. One of the most 
visible is the contemporary ‘Patriot’ movement, which is the 
successor to the Armed Citizens Militia movement which swept 
the across the nation in the 1990s. Today, the core Patriot 
movement groups are united by an interpretation of the 
Constitution that derides federal power (especially regarding 
environmental regulations, public lands, and progressive taxation) 
and advocates for a radical brand of right-wing decentralization. 
This opposition to federal government policies is framed in a way 
that inflames preexisting White, Christian nationalism (including 
anti-immigrant xenophobia and Islamophobia), as well as Christian 
Right support for patriarchy and opposition to LGBTQ rights. 


Introduction 


Right-wing populist movements are flourishing around the globe. They base their political 
claims on constructions of national identity which must, by design, include and exclude 
people based on ethnicity, religion, race, gender identity, class, or political beliefs (Betz 
1994; Taras 2009, 2012; Mudde and Kaltwasser 2014, 2017; Abromeit 2016; Scoones 
et al. 2018). The election of Donald Trump as President of the United States in 2016 
involved complex relationships linking right-wing populism to pre-existing organized 
White supremacy, Christian nationalism, and white nationalism (Berlet and Lyons 2000; 
Hardisty 1999; Neiwert 1999, 2003, 2009, 2015). 

And U.S. right-wing populism shares many core features with similar movements in 
Europe as well as with populist nationalist movements around the world (Wodak 2015; 
Müller 2016; Baier, Canepa, and Himmeltoss 2017). Central to this is a ritualized 
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demonization of an ‘other’ seen as unravelling the threads that weave together the ideal- 
ized unified ‘traditional’ national culture and the core ethnic stock. In the United States this 
is referred to as Nativism (Higham [1955] 1972). 

Margaret Canovan (1981, 294) argues that all forms of populism ‘involve some kind of 
exaltation of and appeal to “the people,” and all are in one sense or another anti-elitist.’ A 
populist movement uses ‘populist themes to mobilize a mass constituency as a sustained 
political or social force’ (Berlet and Lyons 2000, 4). Since the United States was founded, a 
variety of populist movements have appeared on the both political left and right. These 
have swept through rural America, engaging farmers and ranchers - but have also 
appeared in the cities by appealing to the industrial and wage-based working class, as 
well as finding followers among small entrepreneurs and the urban-suburban salaried 
middle classes (Berlet and Lyons 2000; Kazin 1995; McMath 1993). Catherine McNicol 
Stock notes that, ‘the roots of violence, racism, and hatred can be and have been nour- 
ished in the same soil and from the same experiences that generate ... movements for 
democracy and equality’ (Stock 1996, 148). 

The current populist revolt in the United States is in part due to the economic stratifica- 
tion of society. Ninety percent of Americans between 1980 and 2012 received no rise in 
salary while dividends from a rising GDP rose dramatically for the top 10% (Economic 
Policy Institute 2014; Political Research Associates 2017). Since the election of President 
Ronald Reagan in 1980, the 1% has enriched itself while pushing most of us into a down- 
ward spiral of exported jobs, lower wages, unsafe working conditions, and tax breaks for 
the wealthy. Government social services such as public health and food stamps have been 
slashed. Public works projects, from bridges to sewers, have been gutted. Shifting tax 
dollars to private charter schools has strangled public education. 

This process has been happening in communities of color for decades. Now it is front- 
page news, and research shows it is devastating White working class - and even middle- 
class - communities (Chen 2015; Devega 2015). The growth of right-wing populist anti- 
government movements in the Midwest and Rocky Mountain states in the late 1970s 
and early 1990s shadowed two collapses of the farm economy, and the resulting 
anxiety and fear in hard-pressed communities which saw farm families being squeezed 
off land owned by them for generations (Davidson 1996). 

In both periods organized White supremacist groups interacted with apocalyptic surviv- 
alists and right-wing populists to spawn many militant quasi-underground formations. 
These movements included some people who called themselves ‘Patriots’ or formed 
armed insurgent groups such as Armed Citizens Militias (Gallaher 2003). Patriot movement 
groups base much of their analysis on the earlier work of the right-wing and conspiratori- 
alist John Birch Society, which wraps patriotic symbols and references around right-wing 
libertarian complaints about 'big government' (Zaitchik 2010). The movement incorpor- 
ates various forms of economic libertarianism which claim that federal government regu- 
lations and programs will pave ‘The Road to Serfdom' (Hayek [1944] 1960). 

For some of the U.S. right-wing ideologues in the 1950s, the collectivism of labor unions 
and 'big government' inevitably led to totalitarian tyranny like that under Hitler's Nazi gen- 
ocidal form of fascism and Stalin's brutal repressive communism. This was implied in 
Hayek's 1944 book The Road to Serfdom, which was based in part on the theories of his 
ally, economist Ludwig von Mises. But neither Mises nor Hayek had any control over 
the spread of right-wing conspiracy theories about the Democrats and increased 
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government spending that flourished in the 1950s and 1960s in the US (Hofstadter 1965). 
Nor could they envision this conspiracism overlapping with Christian apocalypticism in the 
United States and buttressing the Patriot movement (Berlet 2017a, 131-173). However, 
‘Reaganomics’ was ostensibly based on their theories; and ‘President Ronald Reagan 
honored the work of both men, as did President George H. W. Bush. Moreover ... the 
Tea Party and Fox News idolized’ Hayek and Fox News pundit Glenn Beck ‘caused 
Hayek's The Road to Serfdom ([1944] 1960) to become a national best seller in 2010’ 
(Lindley and Farmelant 2012, 132). Hayek's economic theories were used to defend oppo- 
sition to civil rights and affirmative action (Katznelson 2017). 

But the historical record shows that the militias are not unusual. The United States has 
seen a number of right-wing, armed insurgent groups throughout its history (Lyons 2017, 
2018). Most have used some sort of 'populist' rhetoric. The most noted and lethal of such 
groups was the Ku Klux Klan (KKK), founded after the U.S. Civil War. The Klan claims five 
core periods of activism: 1865-1871, 1920-1925, 1950-1965, 1980-1988, and the 
present time. Patriot movement groups have often intersected with groups further to 
their right, in particular members of the racist and antisemitic Christian Identity sect. For 
example, a farm crisis in the late 1970s and 1980s caused widespread bankruptcies in 
small farms. Members of Posse Comitatus, which had been founded by a Christian Identity 
minister, successfully wooed a part of the protest movement that arose. And activists who 
belonged to this religious sect were influential in the Patriot movement throughout the 
1990s (Stern 1996). 

In the 1990s, the militia movement spread over the United States. It became notorious 
when two movement members bombed the Oklahoma City federal building in 1995, 
killing 168, but the movement itself continued through 2001. And between 2014 and 
2016, there were four Patriot movement armed occupations and standoffs in rural 
areas: two at mines, and two involving ranchlands. Rural imagery involving the Wild 
West, an emphasis on wrenching public lands out of federal hands and giving control 
to local authorities, and appeals to workers in rural industries (especially miners, 
loggers, and ranchers) are consistent propaganda themes (Ambler 1980; Larmer 2016; 
Thompson 2016). Western states with high levels of public federal land ownership have 
tended to have vibrant Patriot movement activism. Residents of poor rural areas are recep- 
tive audiences to the movement's claims that the federal government cannot control 
public lands, enforce environmental laws, regulate mining claims, or grant grazing permits. 

Contemporary right-wing populist movements in the United States are clustered into 
two models of activism: first, partisan political activism in support of right-wing politicians 
in the Republican Party and some smaller right-wing political parties and groups; second, 
insurgent political and social movements (which are suspicious of both the Republican 
and Democratic Parties) that believe the current government might be controlled by sub- 
versive and treacherous elites (Lyons 2018). In this latter group, many social movement 
activists may either vote for the most militant right-wing politicians in the Republican 
Party, vote for third party candidates, or abstain from voting. 

There is a ‘rural consciousness’ in the United States that is exploited to forge a ‘politics 
of resentment' which scapegoats 'less deserving social groups' who are portrayed as para- 
sitic - rather than being the victims of ‘broad social, economic, and political forces’ (Cramer 
2016, 9). Central to this process is ‘producerism,’ a rhetorical tool built around a conspiracy 
theory of history that in the United States encourages racist, xenophobic, antisemitic, 
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heteropatriarchal, and other forms of bigoted narratives (Kazin 1995, 35-36, 52-54, 143- 
144; Herman 1997; Berlet and Lyons 2000, 4-6). It is often visually portrayed as a vice 
squeezing the middle class (Berlet 2017b; Allen with Abraham 1971). 

This resentment is shared in different formulations across the United States (Alexander 
2017). For example, Republican Presidential Candidate Mitt Romney, running against 
Democrat Barack Obama in 2008, spoke of the ‘Makers’ versus the ‘Takers,’ and claimed 
47% of the U.S. population was composed of the ‘Takers’ (Gupta and Fawcett 2018; 
DiBranco and Berlet 2016). Obama’s 2008 election enraged some conservatives who 
were angered by a black liberal president. Conspiracy theories also became prominent 
across the right, including the notorious ‘Birther’ allegations which falsely claimed that 
Obama was not born in the United States (Berlet 2010; Public Policy Polling 2009). A 
more general climate of Islamophobia and anti-immigrant xenophobia also was 
growing internationally as the politics of resentment took center stage (Taras 2009, 2012). 

The Patriot movement sprang back to life very suddenly at the end of 2008, with new 
organizing forms and groups. Observers of right-wing movements have offered several 
factors for the movement's dramatic revival. They include the 2008 economic collapse; 
the federal bank bailouts and economic stimulus package which followed were particularly 
egregious to a movement which opposed almost all government regulation of the economy 
and trafficked in conspiracy theories about the role of finance capital. The rise of the Tea 
Party and Sarah Palin’s 2008 candidacy for vice president at the same time showed the 
strength of angry populist resentment in the Republican base, which rejected the party's 
neoconservative managerial approach to the economy and international relations (Scher 
and Berlet 2014). The Republican's aggressive foreign policies (including the Afghanistan 
and Iraq wars and occupations), commitment to transnational free trade agreements, and 
acceptance of LGBTQ rights also helped to alienate the right-wing populists. All of this hap- 
pened as a series of right-wing populist movements grew across Europe and elsewhere 
starting in the mid-1990s (Betz 1994; Betz and Immerfall 1998; Taras 2009). Activists and 
scholars had been warning about this trend in the United States for over two decades (Hard- 
isty 1999; Berlet and Lyons 2000; Durham 2000; Chomsky 2010). 


American exceptional peculiarities 
White nationalism 


In June 2015, Dylann Roof - a young white man - came to a bible study group at a historically 
black church in Charleston, South Carolina. Before murdering nine people by shooting them at 
point-black range, he told them, ‘I have to do it. You rape our women and you're taking over 
our country. And you have to go’. Roof's attack was at the Emanuel African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. By the early 1800s, it was at the center of black resistance to slavery in Charleston, 
according to Gerald Horne. Horne believes that Roof inherited the fear of murderous blacks 
raping White women from a common historic narrative of White supremacy inspired in part 
by slave rebellions in the 1800s (Horne 2015). Black people, Roof feared, threaten the existence 
of the White race; therefore, he wanted the nation to be a White nation. Roof was acting out the 
ideology of White supremacy in support of White nationalism (Berlet 2015a, Horne 2015). 
The term ‘White Supremacy’ is often used by scholars and activists to describe a con- 
stellation of racist ideologies and practices. (There is no consensus on the use of 
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different terms by scholars and activists who study right-wing politics; even the authors of 
this study use the terms differently). For this paper, we will use the following terms to sep- 
arate the concept into component parts: 


e White Nationalism claims that the essence of the United States as a nation is carried 
exclusively in the social, cultural, economic, and political practices of early European 
settlers. 

e White Superiority is the specious idea that White people are a uniquely talented ‘race.’ 

e White Supremacist System refers to the systems, structures, and institutions of a 
nation that give White people special privileges and powers, whether or not they 
want these privileges or harbor a dislike of people from other races. 

e Organized White Supremacist Groups are social and political organizations with 
the goal of ensuring White people exercise power over people of color. These 
may work through legal means inside of the democratic system as it exists now 
to maintain or increase the "White supremacist system'; advocate forming an all- 
White state; or seek to exterminate or expel people of color. These groups almost 
always rely on antisemitic conspiracy theories for a theoretical core, and often 
display intense misogyny. 


Biologists reject the popular concept of ‘race.’ The perception of biological racial differ- 
ences, however, plays a central role in historic and current power relationships in our 
nation. The original British settlers, who were followed by northern Europeans, assumed 
that White Anglo-Saxon Protestants (WASPS) were a superior racial and religious commu- 
nity. These days a muted - sometimes coded - version of White nationalist claims are rou- 
tinely broadcast on cable TV news and AM radio talk shows. 

Until the Civil War the United States was governed by a White supremacist system 
and was a form of White nationalism. This was true legally, but also in the dominance 
of the political, cultural, social, and economic arenas of public life. The post-war Recon- 
struction period was a brief interlude, and in 1868 the 14th Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution was passed; it granted birthright citizenship, which made the freed 
slaves U.S. citizens. The White racist backlash to allowing black Americans legal rights 
spawned the Ku Klux Klan, an armed terrorist group that throughout its history has 
killed black people as well as those working for civil and human rights, regardless of 
their background. The struggle for equality for all has continued to this day, frequently 
lurching between successes and losses. It is made more complicated as the racial cat- 
egories themselves are also fluid; they change, contract, and expand. As Noel Ignatiev 
(1995) shows in How the Irish Became White, a group that at one point in U.S. history 
was considered non-White can later include members who express support for White 
supremacy. In its most moderate form, White nationalism assumes all citizens need 
to ‘act White’ by being willing to adopt the behavior, ideologies, culture, social arrange- 
ments, and preferred economic practices common to middle- and upper-class White 
people. The rhetoric of White nationalism and organized White supremacy can be 
very similar. Groups such as the Ku Klux Klan and neonazis press for very aggressive 
measures — which have included murdering people of color; civil rights advocates; 
LGBTQ people; mixed-race couples; and religious minorities like Jews, Muslims, and 
Sikhs. The neonazi movement in the US is still active today (Langer 1990). 
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Organized White supremacist leader David Duke explains White nationalism this way: 


| think the basic culture of this country is European and Christian and | think that if we lose 
that, we lose America... | don't think we should suppress other races, but | think if we lose 
that White - what's the word for it - that White dominance in America, with it we lose 
America. (Berlet and Quigley 1995; Bridges 1994) 


Compare this to Pat Buchanan, who regularly appears as a pundit on national television. 
Buchanan refers to a looming ‘culture war,’ and says: 


The question we Americans need to address, before it is answered for us, is: Does this First 
World nation wish to become a Third World country? Because that is our destiny if we do 
not build a sea wall against the waves of immigration rolling over our shores... Who 
speaks for the Euro-Americans, who founded the USA? ...Is it not time to take America 
back? (Berlet and Quigley 1995; Bridges 1994) 


White nationalism is a system of power that shapes our daily activities and is extolled not 
only by organized supremacist groups and armed insurgents, but also major media figures 
and political leaders. When we talk about institutional racism, this is what we mean: 
the institutions, systems, and structures of power that give White people unfair 
advantages - even when they personally reject the idea of racism. 

As the first black U.S. president, Obama was a lightning rod for White nationalist rhetoric. 
One of those murdered in Charleston was the church's pastor, Reverend Clementa Pinckney. 
He also served as a South Carolina state senator and was an acquaintance of Obama. Pre- 
sident Obama traveled to Charleston and led the congregation in singing 'Amazing 
Grace' after an 'extraordinary' eulogy (Follman and West 2015). Obama also said 'the appar- 
ent motivations of the shooter remind us that racism remains a blight that we have to 
combat together.’ He noted that ‘we have made great progress, but we have to be vigilant 
because it still lingers. And when it's poisoning the minds of young people, it betrays our 
ideals and tears our democracy apart' (Lee and Rios 2015). 

It would be easy to dismiss racist White nationalism as limited to fringe groups on the 
extreme edges of civil society, but this is sadly not true. Organized White supremacist 
groups do not cause prejudice in the United States - they exploit it. What we clearly 
see as objectionable bigotry surfacing in racist social and political movements is actually 
the magnified form of oppressions that swim silently in the familiar yet obscured eddies of 
‘mainstream’ society. Racism, sexism, and hostility toward LGBTQ people (Burack 2008), 
immigrants and refugees, Muslims, and Jews still persists as forms of supremacy that 
create oppression. Thus, these forms of prejudice defend and expand inequitable power 
and privilege - whether or not there is activity by organized White supremacist groups. 

Prejudice is an ideology while discrimination is an act. Colette Guillaumin suggests it is 
important to realize that ideologies generate activities. Ideologies shape the actions of 
individuals, groups, movements, and societies (Guillaumin 1995; Noél 1994). Thus, in the 
United States, the ideological notion of White superiority and the lingering ideologies 
embedded in an inherited White supremacist system results in White nationalism being 
practiced consciously or unconsciously in our daily routines (Guillaumin 1995; Noél 
1994). And it saturates the country's politics — from the major political parties to right- 
wing populists and armed insurgent factions. 

A conspiratorial storyline often added by White nationalist ideologues paints a picture 
of betrayal and subversion of the 'American Dream' by parasites picking the pocket of 
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‘productive’ citizens. The ‘parasites’ are often portrayed as people of color or immigrants. 
Sometimes this bigoted narrative is linked to the claim that treacherous plotters in the 
government are secretly planning to impose a totalitarian tyranny. This government con- 
spiracy message is spread by the John Birch Society, Glenn Beck, Alex Jones, the late Tim 
LaHaye, and others. And the neo-Nazi form of White supremacy goes even further: it 
revolves around a core of antisemitism while advocating a messianic national rebirth as 
the opposition to what is sees as a society in decay (Postone 1980; Griffin 1991). 

Antisemitism has a long and ugly history in the U.S. Auto magnate Henry Ford circu- 
lated tracts drawn from the antisemitic hoax document, The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion (Bronner 2000; Cohn 1967; Silverstein 2000). In the 1950s a group inside the US 
Army began to investigate the ‘Jewish Threat’ (Bendersky 2000). In the United States, inter- 
actions between the left, the right, conspiracy theories, anticommunism, and antisemitism 
can be complex (Berlet 1988, 1989, 1992a, 1992b, 1992c, 1993a). 


Apocalyptic millennialism: fears of subversion in the U.S. Christian right 


Christian Right voters mobilized to elect Ronald Reagan President in 1980 (Hardisty 1999). 
Central to U.S. Christian Right mobilizations of political and social movement constituen- 
cies was opposition to gay rights and abortion (Berlet 1993b; Guillaumin 1995; Hardisty 
1999; Young-Bruehl 1996). In 2008, the Christian Right opposed the election of Democrat 
Barack Obama (Toslon 2008a, 2008b). Many of these devout Christians have absorbed 
apocalyptic narratives from religious sources. During the Presidential administration of 
Barack Obama (2009-2017), 1596 of Republican voters in New Jersey told pollsters in his 
first year in office that they thought it was possible Obama might be Satan's agent on 
Earth, known as the Antichrist. An additional 1496 were sure of it (Public Policy Polling 
2009). What can possibly explain these startling statistics? 

These and other surveys over many decades reveal that domestic and foreign policies 
in the United States are shaped in part by conservative Protestant evangelicals (and a few 
Catholics) who view history as an existential battle between Godly Christians and evil 
forces in league with Satan (Clarkson 1997; Diamond 1989, 1995, 1997, 1998; Domke 
and Coe 2008; Kintz 1997; Martin 1996; Phillips 2006). This is more likely among the 
most doctrinaire wing of U.S. evangelicalism, the fundamentalists (Marty and Appleby 
1994; Melling 1999). This influence on politics is not likely to vanish any time soon 
(Black 2016) and is part of a larger longstanding millenarian phenomenon internationally 
(Worsley 1968). 

Protestant evangelicals and fundamentalists have historically connected apocalyptic 
prophecies in the Bible's book of Revelation to current political and social events (Boyer 
1992; Fuller 1995). Robert C. Fuller notes that trying to match real life political figures 
with the evil Antichrist (prophesied as the sidekick of Satan in Revelation) became some- 
thing of an ‘American obsession’ in certain circles. Elaine Pagels quips, ‘Satan has, after all, 
made a kind of profession out of being the "other" (1996, xviii). 

Christians who use apocalyptic timetables sometimes justify an attempt to seize control 
of secular society and 'purify' it, and thus hasten the end of time when Jesus returns in 
triumph (Quinby 1994, 1997, 1999). The idea of welcoming the End Times is known as 
the impulse to 'hasten the eschaton' (Baumgarten 2002, 230-233; Frankel 1991, 210- 
211; Henze 2011, 161; Sarris 2011, 260). In Greek, eschaton means ‘last.’ This End Times 
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impulse to control secular society is present in contemporary America (Barron 1992). This 
all may seem obscure to many readers, but the role of apocalyptic frames and timetables is 
important inside large portions of the three ‘Abrahamic’ religions: Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam (Berlet and Aziz 2003). Most Christians do not buy into this precise scenario — 
but millions — perhaps tens of millions — take seriously the possibility that the End 
Times are near, and that the battles that rage in the Middle East might be part of the 
war between good and evil prophesied in the book of Revelation. 

It is easy to overlook the roots of a longstanding fear of a socialist or communist takeover 
in the United States (Heale 1990, 1998; Navasky 1980). For many Christian evangelicals and 
fundamentalists, communism and anarchism were literally tools of the devil. According to 
Frank Donner, 'Bolshevism came to be identified over wide areas of the country by God- 
fearing Americans as the Antichrist come to do eschatological battle with the children of 
light, as prophesied in Revelation. Although based in Christianity, this apocalyptic anticom- 
munist worldview developed a 'slightly secularized version, explains Donner, and it was 
‘widely shared in rural and small-town America, where leaders of evangelical and funda- 
mentalist groups regularly 'postulated a doomsday conflict between decent upright folk 
and radicalism — alien, satanic, immorality incarnate' (Donner 1980, 47-48). 

Apocalyptic Biblical prophecy warning of conspiracies in high places during the 'End 
Times’ played a major role in right-wing Protestant movements between World War | 
and World War Il. It also helped frame the rhetoric used by the leading spokesmen for 
what Ribuffo calls the ‘Protestant Far Right: William Dudley Pelley, Gerald B. Winrod, 
and Gerald L. K. Smith (Ribuffo 1983). 

It is the drive to bring heaven to Earth that sparks the activist form of apocalypticism 
and spawns a wide variety of utopian religious, political, and social movements (Berlet 
2008; Landes and Katz 2011; Scafi 2006). This is because dualistic apocalyptic narratives 
long ago slipped away from Christian religious theology and began to influence secular 
belief systems and ideologies in the United States in what some scholars refer to as a 
culture of conspiracy theories (Goldberg 2001; Barkun 2003). 

Conspiracy theories are a narrative form of demonization and scapegoating and are 
central to both right-wing populism and fascism (Berlet and Lyons 2000). They goad 
people into action by naming the evil threat and attaching it to a need to act because 
'time is running out. This is the classic apocalyptic timetable. Robert C. Fuller (1995) 
sees a connection between millennialist expectation and the societal use of demonization 
and scapegoating, especially in terms of the public identification of Satan's evil End Times 
agent - the Antichrist. 


Many efforts to name the Antichrist appear to be rooted in the psychological need to project 
one's 'unacceptable' tendencies onto a demonic enemy. It is the Antichrist, not oneself, who 
must be held responsible for wayward desires. And with so many aspects of modern American 
life potentially luring individuals into nonbiblical thoughts or desire, it is no wonder that many 
people believe that the Antichrist has camouflaged himself to better work his conspiracies 
against the faithful. (Fuller 1995, 168) 


Fuller notes that 'Over the last two hundred years, the Antichrist has been repeatedly 
identified with such "threats" as modernism, Roman Catholicism, Jews, socialism, and 
the Soviet Union' (Fuller 1995, 5). Mooney (1982) looked at an early example of this 
process in Millennialism and Antichrist in New England, 1630-1760. 
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Perhaps due to an unusually large percentage of Protestant Christian evangelicals and 
fundamentalists in the United States, there is a cornucopia of apocalyptic titles with a focus 
on preparing for a confrontation with evil. Examples of Protestant apocalyptic literature in 
post-WWII America include Approaching Hoofbeats: The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
by the well-known Rev. Billy Graham (1983) and Apocalypse: The Coming Judgment of 
the Nations (JR Grant, 1994). A book credited by several authors as sparking a renewed 
interest in millennialism among Christian Fundamentalists is The Late Great Planet Earth 
by Hal Lindsey and CC Carlson (1970); which was followed by The Terminal Generation 
(Lindsey and Carlson 1976). Lindsey also penned Satan Is Alive and Well on Planet Earth 
(1972); The 1980s Countdown to Armageddon (1981); and the novel Blood Moon (1996). 
The magazine Midnight Call (Ongoing Serial) is a typical example of Protestant apocalyptic 
expectation. 

A prolific scribe in the apocalyptic genre is Christian family counselor Tim LaHaye (1975, 
1980, 1982). As the year 2000 approached, LaHaye wrote Revelation Unveiled (1999). When 
it was clear that the end of time had not happened, LaHaye and David A. Noebel published 
Mind Siege: The Battle for Truth in the New Millennium (2000). LaHaye gained international 
fame when beginning in 1995, he and writer Jerry B. Jenkins produced a series of more 
than a dozen books in the ‘Left Behind’ series of novels that have sold more than 70 
million copies (LaHaye and Jenkins 1995). Scholarly critiques of LaHaye’s theology 
include Gorenberg (2000) and Frykholm (2004). 

The politicized religious view of politics in the United States by conservative Christian 
evangelicals and fundamentalists with millennial expectation need to be taken seriously 
by scholars, journalists, and activists. The concept of this sort of politics with religious- 
like fervor emerges in the late 1920s. A key theorist of these militant political processes 
was Eric Voegelin, whose essays were collected and published in 1952. 


Land conflicts in the rural West 


The Western frontier 

To understand rural conflicts in the Western states, it is important to consider that many of 
the participants — regardless of their actual professions — cast themselves in the role of 
farmers and ranchers who see the federal government as a distant and annoying force 
(Ambler 1980). In doing so, they 'recycle old Western fantasies' of resistance and rebellion 
(Larmer 2016). 


Sagebrush rebellion 

The roots of opposition to federal public land holdings and regulations go back the early 
1900s, when the federal government first started reserving public lands and water rights 
(Larmer 2016; Thompson 2016; Swearingen, Schimel, and Wiles 2018). The 'Sagebrush 
Rebellion’ started in 1976, when the federal government finally stated it would retain 
the remaining public lands it held from the original western expansion of the country. 
Legislators in the western states, where most of these lands were, made unsuccessful 
attempts to gain control of the lands. These politics appeared again during with the 
‘county supremacy’ movement during the Clinton Administration, which sought to 
curtain public land grazing, mining, and logging. His use of the controversial Antiquities 
Act, which also placed more restrictions on public lands, also spurred opposition. 
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Finally, the election of Obama brought on the latest iteration of the movement, with 
renewed calls for public land transfers to states or counties, and rising anti-federal senti- 
ment, such as that exhibited by the Malheur occupation (discussed below). 


Extractive resource industries and ‘wise use’ 


Starting in the late 1970s, a coalition of various right-wing political, social, religious, and 
corporate leaders set out to create a ‘New Right’ in the United States to roll back what 
they considered ‘Big Government’ intrusions into the society (Himmelstein 1990; 
Diamond 1995). In 1988, Ron Arnold, a writer for a logging industry publication, presided 
over the ‘1988 Multiple Use Strategy Conference’ which organized an anti-environmental- 
ist social movement (Ramos 1995, 1997). This became known as the ‘Wise Use’ movement 
(Arnold and Gottlieb 1993; Burke 1993; Helvarg 1997; Wise Use Resource Collection 2018). 
According to Tarso Luis Ramos (1997), 


On the heels of the conference, Arnold’s group published a manifesto, The Wise Use Agenda, 
which includes an index of over two hundred organizations that attended or supported the 
conference and ‘mandated’ the publication of the agenda. The index includes various resource 
corporations and associations, including Boise-Cascade, Du Pont, Exxon, Georgia Pacific, 
Louisiana-Pacific, Nevada Cattlemen's Association, Washington Contract Loggers Association, 
and Western Forest Industries Association. The index also lists activist groups, such as the 
National Center for Constitutional Studies, which seeks to institute biblical law in the United 
States, and the American Freedom Coalition, a Unification Church front group in which 
Arnold was deeply involved. 


Arnold explains that he first studied scholarly social movement theories based on leftwing 
movements, and converted them to create a movement on the right. Arnold says he tried 
to tamp down calls for armed confrontations, which he says he also opposes in current 
rural movements on the Right (author Berlet interview with Arnold, 2018).' However, 
Ramos argues that ‘bullying, threats, and conspiracy theories’ have always been ‘alive 
and well in the Wise Use movement,’ and that under the banner of Wise Use there 
have been acts of violence (author Berlet, interview with Ramos 2018). 


Patriot movement oppositional organizing 


There exists in the United States an overlapping series of right-wing oppositional move- 
ments, which consist of national organizations, media outlets, and diffuse activists who 
sometimes form structured groups and sophisticated media outlets (Kintz 1997; Kintz 
and Lesage 1998). Sara Diamond (1989, 1995, 1998) refers to the broad sector as ‘Ameri- 
canist’ movements with the Christian Right sector engaged in ‘spiritual warfare’ against lib- 
erals (1989, 1995, 1998). These self-described patriotic movements in the United States are 
overwhelmingly shaped by twentieth century anti-communism and Cold War politics 
(Berlet and Lyons 2000, 287-304). They share similarities with earlier xenophobic move- 
ments such as Nativism in the late 1800s and the '100 Percent Americanism' of the 
1920s (Berlet and Lyons 2000, 85-103; Berlet 1988, 1989). The Populist movement in 
the late nineteenth century was primarily progressive, but some activists embraced con- 
spiracy theories about Jews, Freemasons, or Catholics. Cas Mudde (2017) points out 


'See also: Arnold and Gottlieb (1993). 
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various historical popular U.S. Nativist movements, groups, and campaigns: the ‘Know 
Nothing’ movement, an 1850s anti-Catholic movement; the 1920s and 1950s Ku Klux 
Klan; the John Birch Society, which formed in 1958; and George Wallace’s 1968 and 
1972 presidential runs. James Aho (1990, 2016) uses the term ‘Christian Patriots’ to specifi- 
cally analyze the movement that combines Americanist patriotic beliefs with the claim that 
America is a Christian Nation, and weaves in conspiracy theories that consider the U.S. gov- 
ernment to be illegitimate. For almost all participants, this involves claims of a conspiracy 
which is either openly antisemitic, or derived from antisemitic narratives.” 


Basic patriot movement beliefs 


One of the most well-known Americanist movements today is the Patriot movement. It 
uses the trappings of the U.S. political tradition — including patriotic symbols and 
appeals to founding documents and structures - to forward a conspiracy theory-driven 
version of right-wing populism. Despite outward appearances, theoretically it has little 
relationship to the liberal tradition that the United States was founded on. The movement 
seeks to implement a radical form of decentralization to advance right-wing economic, 
social, and cultural aims. This includes dismantling almost all aspects of federal govern- 
ment regulation of the economy, such as the minimum wage, as well as civil rights guar- 
antees for historically oppressed groups (Burghart and Crawford 1996; Katznelson 2017; 
Kimmel and Ferber 2000). Despite lip service to the Constitution, it is common for the 
movement to deny that Muslims deserve First Amendment protections for their religion 
(Sunshine 2016). 

Some commentators incorrectly refer to movement members as 'anarchists' (Conroy 
2017). But the Patriot movement appeals to the authority of county sheriffs, county com- 
missions, and the U.S. Constitution for legitimacy - institutions which are incompatible 
with all varieties of anarchism. And while movement members seek to abolish most of 
the federal government's structure, they want to keep certain parts. Although the 
details vary among participants, typically this includes activities related to the military, 
foreign affairs, immigration control, and laws guaranteeing private property and unregu- 
lated markets. Local governments will be able to reject federal laws, essentially rendering 
them optional. 

The movement uses several different tactical approaches. The most well-known is the 
formation of militias and other paramilitary forms. The Three Percenters, for example, were 
founded in 2008 by a 1990s militia movement veteran who wanted to create a new kind of 
paramilitary that could avoid infiltration by law enforcement (Sipsey Street Irregulars 
2009). These paramilitaries have engaged in a number of high-profile confrontations 
with federal authorities. 

The movement frequently uses ideas based on ‘nullification,’ originally formulated by 
pro-slavery advocates in the 1830s, which holds that lower-level governments can 
reject the rules of higher-level ones (Levitas 2002). The doctrine of 'county sheriff supre- 
macy, which advocates that county sheriffs can decide which laws are constitutional 
(and hence enforced), is an example of this. So is 'coordination, which is a term that 
appears in some federal land use acts, but is interpreted by the Patriot movement to 


?For an earlier analysis see Hofstadter (1965). 
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claim that counties and other local governments can veto federal law use rules (Sunshine 
2016, 29-32). Another example promoted by the movement is ‘jury nullification,’ where 
trial jurors are told they can decide guilt or innocence based on their own beliefs, and 
not the law. 

In addition to paramilitaries, the movement has set up structures that ape governmen- 
tal functions. These include Committees of Safety, which are activist organizations that 
claim to have the powers of a county government. There are also a number of self-pro- 
claimed judges, juries, and sheriffs (Sunshine 2016). Another common belief in the 
Patriot movement, based on an idiosyncratic reading of Article 1, Section 8, Clause 17 
of the U.S. Constitution, is that the federal government is only allowed to own what is 
known in movement jargon as ‘ports, forts, and ten square miles’ of Washington, DC. 
Movement members who follow this line of reasoning do not acknowledge the federal 
government's power to regulate grazing, mining rights, or logging rights on federal 
lands - since they do not acknowledge the government's right to assert jurisdiction and 
control these lands (Sunshine 2016). These fictional legal positions were invoked to 
support the armed Patriot confrontations in both Nevada and Oregon (detailed below). 

Sovereign Citizens, a subset of the Patriot movement, adhere to a series of arcane legal 
arguments which hold that the current U.S. government is illegitimate. They believe they 
can opt out of paying taxes and other obligations by declaring themselves to be a different 
- 'sovereign' - citizen. Their ideas originate in Posse Comitatus movement, which spun 
legal fantasies that combined an idiosyncratic reading of the U.S. Constitution, English 
common law, and White supremacist interpretations of the Christian Bible (Levitas 2002; 
Zeskind 2009). In courts, Sovereign Citizens have claimed they are immune from every- 
thing from traffic laws and zoning regulations, to child support orders and kidnapping, 
and even theft and murder. Unsurprisingly, none of their central contentions have been 
accepted by mainstream legal scholars or the judicial system.? 

The masculinist warrior motif is central to Patriot movements in the United States 
(Berlet 2004b; Gibson 1994, 1997; Kimmel and Ferber 2000; Lembke 1998, 2003). Originally 
these movements were exclusively for men, although the Ku Klux Klan did have a women's 
auxiliary that sewed robes. A small number of women participated in the 1990s militias, if 
they had a reputation for handling guns expertly and safely - which men often were not 
required to prove. And while over the decades most leaders have been men, the militia 
movement was organized nationally using online resources developed by Linda Thomp- 
son (Berlet and Lyons 2000, 292). 


Rural economic crises 


The 1970s and 1980s 

In the late 1970s a serious and devastating farm crisis bankrupted thousands of small 
farms, and transnational agribusiness swooped in to buy them out. The crisis was 
caused by Federal Reserve interest rate increases, rising petroleum and input prices, 


?The term Posse Comitatus comes from Latin, and refers to 'the bodily force of the county, as in a body of men assigned 
power over a county. The term 'county' is derived from the territory under the control of a Medieval Count; and the leader 
of the force of men would be a Sheriff. The term 'Sheriff's Posse Comitatus' was used by the founders of the movement. 
The common translation of Posse Comitatus as ‘Power of the County’ lacks this explanatory information (Southern 
Poverty Law Center n.d.; Berlet 2018). 
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and the cessation of grain sales to the Soviet Union following the U.S. invasion of Afghani- 
stan (Davidson 1996; Greider 2000) Additionally, the wave of mergers and acquisitions 
which started with Reagan-era deregulation enabled a concentration of economic 
power in large urban areas - to the detriment of non-agricultural industries in both 
rural areas and small cities (Cramer 2016; Alexander 2017). 

This led to the farmers protest movement; its main group, the American Agriculture 
Movement, organized a ‘tractorcade’ protest of farmers in Washington, DC in 1977 and 
1979. However, the White supremacist group Posse Comitatus, as well as followers of 
the right-wing cult leader Lyndon H. LaRouche, Jr., became involved in the movement 
and spread a conspiratorialist message that scapegoated Jewish bankers as the cause of 
farm crises. They were able to attract a number of disgruntled farmers, although the 
majority rejected the most bigoted allegations and violent tactics being promoted 
(Levitas 2002, 168-182). Nonetheless, antisemitic and racist contentions became a 
regular topic of discussion in the farm belt for several years. And so while few farmers 
joined organized White supremacist groups, there was sometimes an appreciation of 
the fact that these White supremacist groups were paying attention to the hardships 
created by the collapsing family farm economy (Berlet 1986; Corcoran 1995). 

Despite the Patriot movement's hostility to federal programs, rural areas receive a dis- 
proportionately large share of federal and state-level expenditures - meaning the urban 
zones, where wealth has become more consolidated in past decades, are effectively sub- 
sidizing them. On the other hand, the collapse of family farms and the growth of giant agri- 
business has meant that these federal dollars seldom reach the bank accounts of local 
farm families. The global agribusiness sector is huge (McMichael 1998). The multi-national 
giant agribusiness Cargill is singled out by Brewster Kneen (1995, 2002) as a major exem- 
plar of this trend that accelerated farm crises over many decades. ‘Cargill is building the 
kind of industrial agricultural systems it can best profit by,’ explains Kneen, ‘not necessarily 
the one that serves the farmers or the public best [nor] the system that ensures everyone 
everywhere is adequately nourished' (2002, viii). Suicide rates in the farm belt rose along 
with reports of abuse and mental illness during the downward spirals. 

As right-wing populist groups spread conspiracy theories in the farm belt, for the most 
part corporate media and policy makers ignored the plight of the residents as they saw 
their way of life devastated (Davidson 1996; Dyer 1997; Neiwert 1999). As one song 
sung to raise funds for the annual 'Farm Aid' concert put it, these rural farm families 
were being ‘weeded out’ (M. Roche, Roche, and Roche 1985). Farm Aid, which originated 
during the crisis, is an ongoing effort to raise funds to save the family farm and provides a 
website that explains the issues. In part, Farm Aid seeks to challenge those elements of the 
protest movement that blamed the farm crises on elaborate conspiratorialist theories 
involving international Jewish bankers and their minions who they falsely claim control 
the U.S. banking system through manipulating the Federal Reserve. These theories have 
circulated since the 1930s; they were popularized by the White supremacist Eustace 
Mullins in the 1950s and spread by Posse Comitatus in the 1970s and 1980s (Berlet and 
Lyons 2000, 194-195). 


1990s: armed citizens militias 
The Armed Citizens Militias are a part of the broader Patriot movement; in the 1990s they 
spun off the movement as an armed wing. The militias were locally based armed 
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paramilitaries which vowed to resist a looming New World Order and other nefarious and 
non-existent conspiracies alleged to be goals of the federal government (Berlet and Lyons 
2000, 287-304; Berlet 2004a, 2004c). The militias took many of their basic political pos- 
itions and organizing forms from the Posse Comitatus (Levitas 2002; Berlet 2004a), and 
most conducted armed training exercises at rural encampments. The rapid expansion of 
the militias occurred around 1993, after a second wave of the devastation of many rural 
economies (Gibson 1994; Berlet and Lyons 1995; Van Dyke and Soule 2002; Berlet 
2004c). The specific instances which spurred the movement were anger over Ruby 
Ridge and Waco (see below) - as well as the 1993 Brady Bill, which established tighter 
gun controls (Hamm 1997; Freilich, Pienik, and Howard 2001; Levitas 2002; Zeskind 
2009). The movement became infamous in 1995 when two members, Terry Nichols and 
Timothy McVeigh - the latter of whom was tied to its neonazi wing - bombed the 
Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City, killing 168 people (Hamm 1997; 
Berlet and Lyons 2000). Contrary to many reports, the militia movement continued to 
grow for at least a year after the bombing, reaching its peak in 1996 (Southern Poverty 
Law Center 2001). 

The militia movement was ignited by government errors and abuses of power during 
confrontations that resulted in needless deaths at the Weaver family cabin in Ruby Ridge, 
Idaho, and the Branch Davidian compound in Waco, Texas. Randy Weaver and his wife 
Vicki and their children, who lived in a remote location in the mountains, were adherents 
of Christian Identity (Berlet and Lyons 2000, 290-291). The discovery by the Weavers of a 
secret government surveillance team quickly escalated into a deadly 1992 shoot-out in 
which a federal marshal, and Weaver's wife and son, were killed. Randy Weaver and a 
friend were wounded (Hamm 1997). 

The Branch Davidian compound in Waco, Texas was a Christian fundamentalist church 
and survivalist retreat. In 1993, their leader David Koresh was decoding Revelation as an 
End Times script and preparing for the Tribulations (Samples et al. 1994; Reavis 1995; 
Tabor and Gallagher 1995). In this apocalyptic timetable many Christian evangelicals 
(and their more doctrinaire and literal cousins the fundamentalists) argue over the exact 
timetable heralding the imminent return of Jesus of Nazareth, seen by Christians as the 
son of God. In some readings of the Bible's Book of Revelation, Jesus returns, there is a 
confrontation (called the Tribulations), and when this is over, only true Christians are 
saved, while an angry God vanquishes and eliminates all non-believers. 

It is likely that Koresh and his followers believed that the government forces might be 
agents of Satan in the End Times (ibid). The U.S. government failed to comprehend that 
the Davidian worldview was part of a rising tide of millennialist expectations generated 
by the approach of the calendar year 2000. A series of miscalculations by government ana- 
lysts in April 1993 cost the lives of eighty Branch Davidians (including twenty-one children) 
and four federal agents (Hamm 1997). 

After Ruby Ridge and Waco, the Armed Citizens Militia Movement quickly spread 
through all fifty states. There were over 200 militia units by the mid-1990s, with 
between 20,000 and 60,000 active participants at its peak. The broad Patriot movement 
influenced as many as five million Americans, who shared its belief that the government 
was manipulated by subversive secret elites that planned to use law enforcement or mili- 
tary force to repress political rights (Berlet and Lyons 1995, 2000, 287-304). Martin Durham 
(2000, 146) observed that the militia-style Patriot movement was 'divided in strategy and 
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exhibits both authoritarian and libertarian impulses’ and that ‘aspects of each have the 
potential to bring its adherents into conflict, sometimes bloodily, with a federal govern- 
ment that they see as a threat to their rights and a servant of their enemies.’ 

During this period, there were widespread fears that the U.S. federal government was 
about to impose a draconian tyrannical dictatorship using jack-booted thugs delivered in 
black helicopters sent by the United Nations (Berlet and Lyons 2000, 287-304; Berlet 
2004a, 2004c, 2005, 2009a, 2009b). John Keith Akins likened militia conspiracy theory to 
an ideological octopus. 


In this analogy, the body of the octopus represents the New World Order theory; each tentacle 
represents a specific concern, such as firearm ownership, abortion, or prayer in schools. Each 
tentacle of this octopus reaches into a pre-existing social movement, yet each connects with 
the others at the body, the New World Order. (Akins 1998, 144-145) 


In the United States, these theories have been openly discussed on network television, and 
by elected representatives on the state and federal level (Berlet 2009b). Using conspiratori- 
alist and producerist rhetoric, the militias identified numerous scapegoats. Each unit, and 
in some cases each member, could pick and choose targets. These included: federal offi- 
cials and law enforcement officers, abortion providers and pro-choice supporters, and 
environmentalists and conservation activists. In a few cases, militias also targeted 
Jewish institutions, LGBTQ organizers, people of color, immigrants, and other vilified 
targets (Stern 1996; Southern Poverty Law Center 2001; Southern Poverty Law Center n.d.). 

At its peak in 1996, the number of militia units reached 858, according to the Southern 
Poverty Law Center. The numbers dropped each year after that, and by 2000 there were 
only 194 units (Southern Poverty Law Center 2001). After the November 2000 presidential 
election of Republican George W. Bush and the September 11, 2001 terrorist attack, their 
voices faded to a murmur. 


The 2008 banking collapse 

For most Americans the word 'collapse' holds more resonance, but the Federal Reserve 
likes to call what happened to the economy in 2008 a ‘recession.’ In one article, the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Kansas City, Kansas, in the heart of the farm belt, reported 
that ‘Recession Catches Rural America.’ After claiming that in rural economies in 2008 
'the financial crisis was less severe than on Wall Street, the authors admitted that the 
'foundations of rural economic strength in 2008 - high commodity prices, robust 
export activity, and rising ethanol demand - were crumbling' (Henderson and Akers 
2015, 65). According to Lorin Kusmin, 'rural employment in mid-2015 was still 3.296 
below its pre-recession peak in 2007' (2015). In some rural areas there was a 'backlog 
of vacant and abandoned properties' continuing through at least 2014 (Chuck Wehrwein, 
quoted in Housing Assistance Council 2014a). A detailed look shows that between 2000 
and 2012, rural home ownership declined as follows: White Not Hispanic —0.5%; Hispanic 
—1.096; Native American -2.9%; and African American -5.2% (Housing Assistance Council 
2014b). 

The Patriot movement's 2008 revival was closely associated with the rise of the Tea 
Party movement, which emerged at about the same time (Altemeyer 2010; Cox and 
Jones 2010; Scher and Berlet 2014). Tea Partiers supported right-wing Republican candi- 
dates against the alleged 'socialism' of the Democratic Party, but several studies also 
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showed antipathy toward immigrants and people of color (Berlet 2010, 2012; Burghart and 
Zeskind 2010; Parker 2010). Over time Christian Right participation in the Tea Party 
increased. Ann Burlein (2002) has explained how the Christian Right and White supremacy 
can converge. The Tea Party idea originated with supporters of uberlibertarian Ron Paul, 
but the franchise was scooped up by conservative billionaires who funded trainings and 
rallies around the country. Over time Christian Right activists played a leading role in 
local Tea Party groups, helping shift the focus to a toxic blend of Nativist, anti-immigrant, 
and anti-Muslim rhetoric coupled with homophobia and anti-abortion propaganda (Berlet 
2012; Scher and Berlet 2014). By 2015 the Tea Party grassroots was heavily populated by 
organized White supremacists (Burghart and Zeskind 2010). 

Folks who support the Tea Party and other right-wing populist movements are 
responding to rhetoric that honors them as the bedrock of American society (Hochschild 
2016). These are primarily middle- and working-class White people with a deep sense of 
patriotism who bought into the American dream of upward mobility. Now they feel 
betrayed. Trump and his Republican allies appeal to their emotions by naming scapegoats 
to blame for their sense of being displaced by ‘outsiders’ and abandoned by their govern- 
ment (Scher and Berlet 2014). 

Contrary to some reports, the Tea Party activists, despite garbled language and unsup- 
ported accusations, had reasons to be angry. As author Berlet put it: 


They see their jobs vanish in front of their eyes as Wall Street gets trillions. They see their 
wages stagnate. They worry that their children will be even less well off than they are. They 
sense that Washington doesn't really care about them. On top of that, many are distraught 
about seeing their sons and daughters coming home in wheelchairs or body bags. (Berlet 
2010) 


Emotions matter in building all social movements, and have specific meanings in ‘Right- 
Wing America’ (Kintz 1997). The linkage of emotion and politics are at the heart of a 
multi-year study of rural right-wing conservatives by Arlie Russell Hochschild (2016), 
who moved to Louisiana for several years and conducted conversations with Tea Party 
members in the South, where the movement was strongest. Many she spoke with had 
long doubted that Obama was American; even after the publication of his long-form 
birth certificate, some still suspected he was a Muslim who harbored ill will toward 
America. Hochschild observed that this set of beliefs was widely shared among people 
who otherwise seemed reasonable, friendly, and accepting. How, she wondered, could 
we explain this? Hochschild's premise is that all political belief is built on a set of emotions 
that shape a deep internalized narrative story that writes a script for people's political 
beliefs and voting actions. Previous scholarship has pursued similar lines of inquiry into 
right-wing social movements, especially in the U.S. South (A. Wilson 1996, 2013; Hardisty 
1999; Durham 2000; A. Wilson and C. Burack 2012). 


The role of Islamophobia 


The Islamophobic ideas that Hochschild documented were not limited to the Tea Party. 
After Barack Obama's 2008 election, the internet was flooded with conspiracy theories 
about his alleged subversion and treachery. They claimed that he was, alternately: a 
secret Muslim; not a citizen of the United States - and so his election as president 
should be overturned; a puppet of a cell of Jews and Communists in Obama's Chicago 
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neighborhood; and/or was the tool of a New World Order plot to establish a North Amer- 
ican Union (Berlet 2009a). 

These claims recycled longstanding attacks on progressive politicians and public figures 
in the United States as being secret Jews or communists, or both; for example, they were 
directed in the 1930s and 1940s at President Franklin D. Roosevelt (Dilling 1934, 1936, 
circa 1941). However, it was Donald Trump who moved Islamophobia into the center of 
U.S. political discourse (Berlet 2015b). A common Islamophobic claim is that Islam is not a 
religion with varying interpretations, but instead is a violent, subversive, and unified political 
ideology (Berlet 2011, 2012, 2013; Esposito and Kalin 2011; Lean and Esposito 2012; Taras 
2009, 2012). U.S. Muslims are often described in right-wing media as secret sleeper cells, 
who have infiltrated the country in order to lay plans for a takeover. Even attempts by 
Muslims to assert democratic rights are portrayed as attempts at subversive infiltration of 
legal systems in Europe and the United States. Islamophobes in the United States cast 
Muslims as being in alliance with a ‘politically correct’ Left, and together they conspire to 
destroy the nation from within (Cincotta 2010, 2011). This conspiracy theory is often pack- 
aged with the claim that there is an attempt in the United States to establish Sharia Law. 

In many ways, contemporary Islamophobia in the United States uses many of the same 
narratives of subversion that can found in prior antisemitic or anticommunist rhetoric 
tracked by scholars. These ideas are widespread in the Patriot movement as well. 

When right-wing populists use the narrative claiming Muslims are terrorists, they are 
engaging in a psychological projection. Polls show that many Americans assume that 
Muslims carry out the majority of terrorist acts in the United States. But studies show 
that between 2008 and 2016, ‘White Nationalist Perpetrators’ carried out 115 violent inci- 
dents, while ‘Muslim Perpetrators’ were involved in sixty-three incidents (Neiwert 2017; 
Neiwert et al. 2017; Valverde 2017). In 2018, a major study showed that ‘almost two- 
thirds of the terror attacks in the United States’ during a year of study ‘were carried out 
by right-wing’ perpetrators (Morlin 2018). 


Patriot movement: 2008 to present 


In the 1990s, the Militia movement's reputation was damaged by its ties to organized 
White Supremacist groups. The resurgent Patriot movement publicly distanced itself 
from these associations, which may have been the result of a self-conscious shift in atti- 
tude and/or a reframing for public relations. It also prefers to traffic in the more socially 
acceptable Islamophobic conspiracism rather than recycled antisemitism. So while it 
remains an overwhelmingly White, Christian, right-wing project, today’s Patriot movement 
can dodge accusations of White supremacy and antisemitism more easily then in the past. 
Current prominent Patriot movement figures who have links to organized racism are 
usually members of the older movement, such as Richard Mack (founder of the Consti- 
tutional Sheriffs and Peace Officers Association) and Larry Pratt (founder of the Gun 
Owners of America). While many of the Patriot movement's goals were consciously formu- 
lated as racist positions by the Posse Comitatus - especially the notion that county sheriffs 
could ignore laws they deemed to be unconstitutional - these tactics are given a different 
reasoning by today's activists. Nonetheless they retain the same potential effects. 

The Patriot movement also uses an inside/outside political strategy. At same time that is 
has formed armed units and parallel governmental structures, and has encouraged 
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government employees to follow its reading of the U.S. Constitution, it also has made 
inroads into the Republican Party. Especially in the western U.S. states like Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, Utah, and Idaho, some city and county officials, including county 
sheriffs, are movement adherents. There are also openly sympathetic elected state 
officials. In 2017 in Multnomah County, Oregon (which includes Portland), the Republican 
Party passed a resolution approving the use of Oath Keepers and Three Percenters as 
security (Shepherd 2017; J. Wilson 2017). In Oregon in 2016, after the Malheur occupation 
(detailed below), several Patriot movement candidates ran for office, although with limited 
success. But many activists were elected as Precinct Committee People, the lowest level 
position in the party. At least five Patriot movement activists and sympathizers were 
elected to either state party positions or as delegates to the national convention at the 
Oregon Republican Party’s June 2016 convention. And in 2017, one of these, paramilitary 
leader Joseph Rice, ran for head of the state party - although he came in a distant second 
(Sunshine 2016, 55-56; 2017b). 


Organizational clusters 


The Patriot movement is very decentralized, and is divided up into different organizations 
and identities. For example, Armed Citizens Militias, similar to the ones in the 1990s, still 
exist, primarily in rural areas. In addition to the militias, core Patriot factions include the 
following: 


e The Oath Keepers are a membership-based organization that recruits former and 
current members of the military, law enforcement, and first responders (although 
others can join as associate members). They swear they will not help implement ten 
unconstitutional government orders — which are mostly staple right-wing conspiracy 
theories about coming concentration camps and foreign invasions. 

e The Three Percenters started as a decentralized paramilitary to provide an alternative to 
the more structured militias. Individuals can declare themselves as Three Percenters, 
but local and national groups exist as well. The groups draws their name from the dis- 
puted claim that only 396 of colonists fought in the American Revolution, implying that 
a small minority can successfully wage an armed revolutionary struggle. More recently, 
some Three Percenter groups have become more traditionally organized local political 
groups, albeit ones that are heavily armed. 

e The Constitutional Sheriffs and Peace Officers Association (CSPOA) seeks to recruit 
county sheriffs and other law enforcement to the Patriot movement. Their founder, 
Richard Mack, believes that county sheriffs can decide which laws are constitutional, 
and therefore should be enforced. 


All of these groups have members who advocate defying federal laws they think are 
unconstitutional, and most are armed with guns. They frequently carry lethal weapons 
openly at public rallies, such as knives, pistols, and long guns (including semi-automatic 
rifles). Patriot groups regularly find allies among Tea Party groups, the John Birch 
Society, Gun Owners of America, the Tenth Amendment Center, and the American 
Lands Council - the latter of which is funded by the fossil fuel billionaires Charles and 
David Koch to promote the transfer of public lands out of federal hands to encourage 
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exploitation by extractive industries (Taylor 2017). Across several sectors and factions is a 
conspiratorial shared belief about U.S. Constitutional Law referred to as Sovereign Citizen 
ideas, which is discussed above. 


Guns and armed land use conflicts 


Internally, the most important issue for the Patriot movement is an aggressive defense of 
unrestricted gun rights, even though the United States has some of the loosest gun own- 
ership laws among the industrialized countries. The Three Percenters, for example, refuse 
to accept any new restrictions on private firearm ownership (Vanderboegh 2009). One of 
the early projects of the CSPOA was the publication of a list of 485 sheriffs who it claimed, 
‘have vowed to uphold and defend the Constitution against Obama’s unconstitutional gun 
measures’ (Constitutional Sheriffs and Peace Officers Association 2014). The first of the 
Oath Keepers ‘Ten Orders We Will Not Obey’ is: ‘We will NOT obey orders to disarm the 
American people’ (Oath Keepers, n.d. a). Despite the centrality of this issue to the move- 
ment, however, its most popular issue has been armed interventions into public lands 
conflicts. 

The first high-profile armed land use conflict from the revived movement was in 2014 
and involved Nevada cattle rancher Cliven Bundy, who was accurately described in the 
media as an ‘anti-government activist’ who lived near the aptly named town of Bunkerville, 
Nevada (Egan 2014). Bundy had refused to pay grazing fees on public lands, and when 
federal agents came to seize his cattle, hundreds of Patriot movement paramilitaries 
came to his ranch and engaged in an armed standoff (Sunshine 2016). The confrontation 
pitted heavily armed federal agents at the gates of corrals where several hundred Bundy 
cattle had been rounded up, against men with assault rifles on an interstate overpass and 
hundreds of protesters in a dry riverbed below (Egan 2014). Bundy follows a version of 
conspiratorial political Mormonism that is intertwined with Patriot movement beliefs, 
popularized by writers like W. Cleon Skousen, himself close to the John Birch Society (Sun- 
shine 2016). Far from being marginalized, these views are aired on television and radio in 
the United States by popular media figures such as Glenn Beck (Lind 2010; Zatchik 2010; 
History News Network 2010). 

The second major armed conflict started on 2 January 2016, when a small group of 
armed men - led by Cliven Bundy's sons Ammon and Ryan Bundy, as well as Arizona 
rancher LaVoy Finicum - seized the Malheur National Wildlife Refuge headquarters in 
Oregon (Sunshine 2016). The occupation lasted 41 days and resulted in Finicum’s death. 
The initial issue involved two local ranchers who had received unusually stiff sentences 
under a terrorism act for arsons that burned federal land to aid grazing (Anti-Defamation 
League 2016). Soon, however, the occupiers started to demand that the federal govern- 
ment relinquish the refuge lands entirely. Self-proclaimed judges and courts were estab- 
lished at the refuge, and the armed occupiers unsuccessfully tried to convince local 
ranchers to renounce their federal grazing permits (Sunshine 2016). 

Some early media reports from the Oregon confrontation had trouble sorting out the 
beliefs of the Patriots. These two armed actions by the Bundy family ended up with no 
direct consequences for them. The family members were acquitted by the jury in the 
Oregon trial. Charges were dismissed in the Bunkerville trial, when a judge found that 
there were flagrant government abuses of the constitutional processes (Levin 2018). 
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This hobbled the campaigns of environmental groups who had pressed state agencies and 
the federal government to prosecute land grabs and intimidation. According to Kieran 
Suckling, executive director of the Center for Biological Diversity, ‘it’s just a horrific 
outcome ... an absolute disaster. This is going to empower both the militia and the poli- 
ticians who want to steal America's public lands' (Carney 2018; Levin 2018). 


Nativism: anti-immigrant and anti-refugee activism 


Today's Patriot movement does not organize by making overt appeals to White racial 
purity, which is the ideological hallmark of the organized racist movement. While individ- 
ual Patriot movement members have associations with organized racist groups, they are 
fairly small in number and not usually in leadership positions. The Patriot movement's 
relationship to the organized White supremacist movement is a complicated dance. The 
John Birch Society presented itself as separate from organized racism, but derived 
many of its ideas from antisemitic conspiracy theorists, and many racist leaders (including 
Tom Metzger, Willis Carto, and William Pierce) got their start in the group. William Potter 
Gale, the founder of Posse Comitatus, was a Christian Identity minister. And this racist 
legacy directly continued for decades. The authors estimate that in the 1990s, perhaps 
a quarter of militia movement groups were involved in explicitly White supremacist poli- 
tics - although sometimes these positions were challenged by other movement members. 

Today most Patriot movement groups adopt a 'colorblind' approach and say they are 
not racist. The Oath Keepers bylaws specifically bar members from belonging to an 
openly racist group (Oath Keepers, n.d. b). But starting in February 2017, the Oath 
Keepers, Three Percenters, and other Patriot movement groups appeared at several 
rallies across the U.S. with 'Alt-Right' and other related political actors. These have included 
fascists and White Nationalists such as Identity Evropa (Europa) and the League of the 
South (Lyons 2017; Lyons 2018). Other rallies attended by Patriot movement groups 
include those opposed to the removal of Confederate memorials in the South, and the 
nationwide Islamophobic 'March Against Sharia' in June 2017. The Oath Keeper leadership 
denounced the organized racists involved in these events, but continued to act in concert 
with them through July 2017 (Sunshine 20172). Militia groups - although notably not the 
Oath Keepers - also attended the violent 'Unite the Right' rally in Charlottesville, Virginia 
on 12 August 2017, where they claimed to be a neutral party. However their uniformed 
followers, armed with semi-automatic rifles, guarded the perimeter of the fascist-led 
rally and faced counter-protestors. 

And while the Patriot movement tries to separate itself from organized White supre- 
macy, it nonetheless radiates an implicit White nationalism. But since it does not verbalize 
it, and even goes to some lengths to deny it, what is this unspoken underlying structure? 
The movement directly engages in issues whose successful outcome would both support 
maintaining White racial demographics at current levels and stymy the redistribution of 
social and economic power across racial lines. The groups the Patriot movement addresses 
its appeals to also reflect its implicit White nationalism. For example, its appeals to farmers 
and ranchers are limited to farm operators - who are 9696 White. But the migrant labor 
workforce, which obviously includes a high number of undocumented workers, is comple- 
tely ignored (Sunshine 2016, 33-34). 
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Some of this is the logical conclusion of utilizing approaches and tactics established by 
White supremacists to thwart laws that ensured civil rights. Anti-immigrant organizing and 
Islamophobia are central issues for the Patriot movement, helping solidify its links to the 
mainstream Republican Party as it has shifted right on these issues under Trump. This is 
true even though Christian evangelicals reported many reasons for voting for Trump in 
2016 (Renaud 2017; Silk 2017). 

In one notorious action, the Oath Keepers sent members to Murrieta, California, in 2014, 
to help block buses carrying immigrants - including children — being taken to a detention 
center. The Patriot movement is closely linked with vigilante border patrols as well. The 
patrols tend to be independent groups without formal affiliations to larger organizations, 
but individuals are often activists in the broader Patriot movement. A number of them are 
Three Percenters, and several border patrol activists travelled to Oregon to take part in the 
Malheur occupation (Bauer 2016; Sunshine 2016, 42). 

The Oath Keepers also embrace this approach. One article on their national website 
says that ‘many’ ‘Third World immigrants and refugees’ have ‘later proven to harbor 
terrorist intentions, and therefore allowing them entry 'is a form of assisted national 
suicide.’ Migration is fueled by ‘various subversive agencies and foundations striving 
to “consume the host" with "seedlings" [ie. the United States and immigrants, 
respectively]. In turn, organizations supporting immigrant rights are often said to 
be controlled by liberal financier George Soros (Codrea 2015). In other right-wing 
media, Soros often is tabbed as the leader of an international Jewish conspiracy 
(Cherry 2016). 

Islamophobia is rampant in the Patriot movement, largely replacing the epistemologi- 
cal role open and coded antisemitism played in the 1990s militia movement (Sunshine 
2016, 28). In 2014, Oath Keepers leader Stewart Rhodes wrote that Mexican drug cartels 
are taking over towns on the U.S. border, while ISIS members ‘freely’ cross into the 
country (Diffey 2014; see also Haas 2016). Arizona's John Ritzheimer was a well-known Isla- 
mophobic organizer who came to Oregon as part of the Malheur occupation. In October 
2015, he had organized a 'Global Rally for Humanity' which targeted Muslims (Neiwert 
2015). Another participant at the Malheur occupation, Blaine Cooper, made a video of 
himself wrapping pages of the Koran in bacon and setting them on fire (Boddyxpolitic 
2014). The 396 of Idaho group deployed armed members to Burns, Oregon during the 
Malheur occupation to gain publicity for themselves and build support for the Patriot 
movement. In 2015, they had held a number of public rallies in Boise and Twin Falls, 
Idaho opposing the potential settlement of Syrian refugees. 

This activism that opposed the resettlement of refugees fleeing the civil war in Syria 
was a combination of two Nativist strains coming together: anti-immigration and Islamo- 
phobia (Sunshine 2016, 73-74; Sunshine et al. 2016). In contrast to the otherwise libertar- 
ian economics - but pandering to their base - some Patriot movement activists have 
claimed that refugees should not be allowed in the country because they argued that 
federal funds that supported them should go to veterans instead. Their slogan was 
‘Vets Before Refugees’ (Sunshine 2016, 28). 

Patriot movement activists also like to compare themselves to Civil Rights movement 
activists. At his trial for leading the Malheur occupation, Ammon Bundy compared his 
armed actions to Martin Luther King, Jr.’s protest activities (Brown 2016). Stewart 
Rhodes made similar claims, saying 'Ammon Bundy's occupation of an empty building 
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is essentially the same as civil-disobedience sit-ins that the political left has engaged in for 
decades, from anti-war and Civil Rights protesters in the 60s and 70s’ (Rhodes 2016). 
Richard Mack claimed that during the Civil Rights movement, constitutional sheriffs 
could have protected Rosa Parks and that, ‘Today, that constitutional sheriff does the 
same for Rosa Parks the gun owner, or Rosa Parks the rancher, or Rosa Parks the land- 
owner, or Rosa Parks the homeschooler, or Rosa Parks the tax protester’ (Thompson 
2016). This ignores the historic fact that local southern sheriffs were pillars of the resistance 
against the Civil Rights movement, and were notoriously linked to the Ku Klux Klan 
(Wade 1987; McVeigh 2009). Mack's argument gets even more bizarre when one takes 
into consideration that the idea of empowering the county sheriff to decide what laws 
were constitutional was originally formulated to encourage them to nullify federal Civil 
Rights laws. 


Conclusions 


A sense of unease over the future of the United States was prevalent during the 2016 pre- 
sidential election. Both democratic socialist Bernie Sanders and right-wing populist Donald 
Trump gained large followings in comparison to the neoliberal candidates in both the 
Democratic and Republican parties. But, especially with his victory, Trump's immigrant 
bashing, rabid Islamophobia, bellicose ultra-nationalism, authoritarianism, and embrace 
of conspiracy theories undermined the mainstream of the Republican Party - and its 
base has shifted dramatically to the right (Altemeyer 2016; DiBranco and Berlet 2016). 
Since before the election of President Obama in 2008, right-wing media fed unverified 
claims to major national media outlets such as Fox News and scores of right-wing AM 
radio talk shows. This 'fake news' flooded the Internet and especially social media 
(Benkler et al. 2017; Berlet 2017b). By 2019, President Donald Trump was spreading con- 
spiracy theories about Democrats and the Left on an almost daily basis (Murphy 2016; Hel- 
linger 2019). 

Even the ‘mainstream’ media took notice of the messaging sophistication of the loose 
network called the Alternative Right. Dubbed the Alt-Right, it was described as a: 


... Weird mix of old-school neo-Nazis, conspiracy theorists, anti-globalists, and young right- 
wing internet trolls — all united in the belief that white male identity is under attack by multi- 
cultural, ‘politically correct' forces. (The Week 2017) 


A key figure behind Alt-Right is Steve Bannon, who was a pit bull at the rabidly right-wing 
Breitbart News website. Bannon became a top advisor to Republican Presidential candi- 
date Donald Trump (J. Wilson 2017). It was later revealed that a Bannon-affiliated 
stealth propaganda-generating media company had been hired by the Trump campaign 
to surreptitiously suppress voter turnout for Democratic Presidential nominee Hillary 
Clinton as part of a strategy bankrolled by a snake pit of shadowy right-wing funders 
and Russian intelligence agencies. 

This has mainstreamed the views held by the Patriot movement and created a fertile 
organizing climate both for it and other right-wing populists. There are multiple audiences 
being targeted and complex factors shaping the messaging content (Giroux 2017). The 
rhetoric of right-wing populism is a core component of fascism - old and new (Berlet 
2005; Griffin 1991; Snyder 2017a, 2017b, 2018). This requires a new public conversation 
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(initiated by Snyder) concerning the relationships linking antisemitism (and other forms of 
demonization) to right-wing populism and neo-fascism. Demonization of an ‘other’ can 
lead to ‘scripted violence’ (Berlet 2014). The resulting violence is called ‘Stochastic Terror- 
ism’ because the specific identities of the actual perpetrators and targets are unpredictable 
(Hamm and Spaaij 2017). 

Patriot movement groups were active on the streets in 2017, 2018, and 2019, joining 
the frequently violent pro-Trump street rallies which are also attended by organized 
White supremacists. And although the Patriot movement's tactics are still fringe, they 
are also inching toward the mainstream under Trump's presidency. While not exclusively 
a rural phenomenon, the current right-wing populist backlash against diversity and human 
rights has established a strong foothold in the United States in rural areas with economies 
based on farming, ranching, the timber industry, and mining. In April 2017 the Farm Aid 
website published an article warning of another ‘Looming Crisis on American Farms’ 
(Harvie 2017). The article warned: Farmers are enduring a multiyear slump in crop and live- 
stock prices that is pushing many to the financial brink. Since 2013, America’s farmers and 
ranchers have weathered a 45% drop in net farm income, the largest three-year drop since 
the start of the Great Depression. 

The strain in today’s farm economy is no accident; it’s the result of policies designed to 
enrich corporations at the expense of farmers and ranchers. If the American family farmer 
is to survive, farm policy needs a massive shift in direction — one that delivers fair prices to 
farmers that allow them to make a living. With the cascading crises of the Trump Admin- 
istration, once again the plight of family farmers and rural Americans has been plowed 
under the media gaze. 

Too often media reports of new research into the Trump phenomenon, the rise of the 
Right in the United States, or the relationships between right-wing populism and neofas- 
cism, promote mono-causal explanations. This is media publicity glitter and is often 
pegged to a new book or news report. This is distracting us from a deeper and more 
historically grounded and complicated analysis that can be traced back decades if not 
to the original founding settlers. No single individual, book, organization, or movement 
created the massive cluster of right-wing forces in the United States (Hardisty 1999). 
Explanations about Trump’s election and the post-war rise of the right should consider 
race, gender, and class (Dibranco and Berlet 2016). White racism and anti-immigrant 
xenophobia were clearly the salient factors for many White Trump voters. Research 
after Trump’s election showed that both White racial antagonisms and fears or the 
actual experience of economic downward mobility were both statistically significant. 
Christopher Parker and others established the statistical data regarding White racial 
antagonism in a series of studies starting with the Tea Party (Parker 2010; Parker and 
Barreto 2010; Parker 2013). 

After Trump’s election, Shannon Monnat and David Brown (2017) found that while 
place of residency ‘mattered in the 2016 U.S. presidential election’ it was clear that 
‘rural, suburban, or urban residence per se was not necessarily the causal factor’ to 
consider, but rather ‘the disproportionate distribution of adverse economic, health, and 
social conditions in some rural towns and small cities is an important key to understanding 
the 2016 election results.’ In addition to racism and economic anxiety, antipathy toward 
abortion rights and the LGBTQ movements were also significant factors (Human Rights 
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Campaign 2016; Gayle 2018). The environment has suffered as well. Kieran Suckling, execu- 
tive director of the Center for Biological Diversity, said after Trump was elected: 


Donald Trump is a disaster for public lands, wildlife and climate. But America is a nation of 
laws, not men, and virtually all his environment-destroying policies run contrary to our 
nation’s bedrock environmental laws. In the face of Trump’s disturbing authoritarianism, the 
Center for Biological Diversity today redoubles its commitment to upholding the rule of law 
and the right of all Americans to clean air, clean water, healthy forests, rivers and deserts, 
and thriving wildlife. (Center for Biological Diversity 2016) 


Sociologists have shown that right-wing movements tend to flourish when power and 
prestige are seen as being threatened in political, economic, and/or social arenas (McVeigh 
2009; McVeigh, Cunningham, and Farrell 2014). Cas Mudde, a leading scholar of global 
right-wing populism, warns us to pay attention not just to right-wing movements in the 
streets, but also the attacks on human rights, civil society, and democracy from inside 
the federal governments. Mudde (2017) says we should 


focus on all aspects of the populist radical right challenge, including from inside the political 
establishment, not just on the populism of the outsiders. Because under the cover of fighting 
off the ‘populists,’ the political establishment is slowly but steadily hollowing out the liberal 
democratic system. 
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ABSTRACT 

While state-society relations in Turkey have historically been top- 
down and coups d'état periodically interrupted democratic politics, 
the recent authoritarian turn under Erdogan is remarkable. Two 
dynamics are especially salient. First, Erdogan and his AKP have 
been particularly effective in deepening the neoliberalisation of 
economy and society. Their policies have created a new form of 
neoliberal developmentalism, where solutions to all social ills have 
come to be seen as possible through rapid economic growth. 
Second, they have intensified the transformation of the countryside, 
where new forms of dispossession and deagrarianisation open the 
way to an unprecedented extractivist drive. Together, neoliberal 
developmentalism and extractivism have resulted in growing social 
dissent. The eruption of anger after the Soma coal mining disaster 
that killed 301 miners is one such case. The paper shows how 
Erdogan and the AKP use populist tactics (ranging from an uptick in 
nationalist discourse to the provision of 'coal aid' in winter) to 
assuage their critics. Where these prove inadequate, an increasingly 
violent crackdown on social dissent is being deployed in the name 
of peace and order as the country remains in a state of emergency 
since the attempted coup of July 2016. 


1. Introduction 


Three hundred and one men perished in the worst mining disaster in Turkish history at the 
Soma underground coal mine on 13 May 2014. Rushing to the area to supervise the rescue 
efforts and to comfort the devastated community, the then Prime Minister Erdogan 
adopted a tone that was marked by its combination of defiance and fatalism. In response 
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to a question regarding which authorities should be seen as responsible for such a tragic 
loss of life, he began by reading from a list of mining disasters around the world, quoting 
death tolls recorded mainly in mid-19th and early-twentieth century England as well as a 
few major episodes from the 1950s and 1960s in China and Japan. He then employed the 
relatively obscure Islamic term fitrat', which has since become a colloquialism to ridicule 
his haplessness in the face of this tragedy to chide the journalists for not recognizing that 
large scale deaths are an inherent and inevitable aspect of coal mining. 

Failed to be assuaged by these words, the residents of the town of Soma fiercely pro- 
tested Erdogan and his large entourage (as others coming to join the protests from the 
region were blocked by security from entering the town) and the Prime Minister was 
forced to take refuge in a shop in order to escape the angry townspeople. Adding to 
the state’s tone-deaf reaction, one of Erdogan’s aides was photographed literally kicking 
a man that was knocked down by security forces who were charging the demonstrators 
with their batons. Even though the people of Soma had voted for Erdogan’s Justice and 
Development Party (the AKP in its Turkish acronym) at a rate that exceeded the national 
average, the town then turned against Erdogan and his government as the disaster was 
not seen as a mere accident, let alone one that was inherent to the business of coal 
mining. Wasn't it true that a local MP (from the main opposition party) had called for an 
investigation into safety concerns at the Soma mining site just two weeks prior the 
tragedy - only to be rejected by the AKP? Wasn't it true that the heat in the galleries 
had increased to alarming levels before the accident, yet activities were allowed to con- 
tinue? Wasn't it true that the rescue operation was poorly executed due to lack of prep- 
aration? Wasn't it true that the private company running the site had been one of the 
enfants bien-aimés of the AKP?? Finally, although not explicitly mentioned, wasn't it also 
true that the locals were forced to switch from an agrarian lifestyle to mining after a 
series of policies that had all but destroyed the viability of peasant agriculture in the area? 

Taken together, these rhetorical questions point towards the inconvenient truth that 
the Soma disaster was a long time coming. Ersoy (2017) is therefore correct when he 
describes the tragedy with reference to Gabriel García Márquez's famous (1981) novel 
Chronicle of a Death Foretold, where a homicide that will take place in a small town is 
already known by all residents but no one dares to do anything to prevent it? Similarly, 
while living with the knowledge that a major disaster was in the making, thousands of 
men every day went down to the mines and most of the ones that survived continue 
to do so today. The first goal of this paper is therefore to provide an explanation for 
this choice within the context of Erdogan’s authoritarian populism, one that builds on 
structural dynamics of the political economy of development in Turkey. 

Another inconvenient truth is that the fury of the Soma community in the days follow- 
ing the disaster did not translate into a lasting political movement or even a sustained 
electoral ‘punishment’ of Erdogan. In fact, the protests gradually faded and the people 
of Soma supported Erdogan and his AKP anew in numbers that once again outstripped 


‘Originally an Arabic word that does not have an exact equivalent in English, fitrat denotes the inherent nature of a person 
or a thing. 

?This line of accusations has led many to coin the term "murder" for the incident (see, e.g., Williams 2014; Bracke 2016), as 
opposed to the term "accident" that the government and the pro-government media have opted for. In this article the 
terms "disaster" and "tragedy" have been used interchangeably in the interest of using less loaded terminology. 

?This vision is shared by many reports written on the disaster: Türkiye Barolar Birligi (2014); Türk Sosyal Bilimler Dernegi 
Çalışma Grubu (2016); Boğaziçi Üniversitesi Soma Araştırma Grubu (2017). 
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the national average in the 2017 referendum on constitutional changes to strengthen the 
powers of the presidency. The second goal of the paper is therefore to account for the 
acquiescence of the Soma community with Erdogan’s rule in the aftermath of the 
mining disaster or, in other words, to demonstrate how authoritarian populism can con- 
tinue to generate a semblance of societal legitimacy. 

In tackling these two questions, our goal is ‘to understand, but not judge’ (Scoones et al. 
2018, 3) the decisions and actions of the Soma community as part of a structural frame- 
work. Our proceeding analysis locates the genesis of the Soma disaster and its surprising 
denouement within three interrelated dynamics: the rise of authoritarian populism, neo- 
liberal developmentalism, and extractivism. They have not only been ascendant around 
the world in recent years but have effectively defied a left-right divide by manifesting 
themselves in diverse political economic settings. Their co-emergence can be located at 
the intersection of neoliberal capitalism's crises of accumulation — which became all too 
evident at the time of the Great Recession - and inequality. These global crises have 
had pronounced - and differentiated — national effects, often leading to another crisis 
for national states, that of legitimacy. Extractivism and authoritarian populism, which 
have emerged as parts of attempts to shore up waning legitimacy, are essentially the 
different sides of the same coin. Where possible, charismatic leaders have sought to 
pump some dynamism into faltering economies by intensifying extractivist processes. 
As and when further extraction has failed to deliver or, as in the case of Soma, exacerbated 
other existing issues, they have turned to authoritarianism. In that sense, both extractivism 
and authoritarian populism are best seen not as exceptions to neoliberal developmental- 
ism but as contemporary features. 

The paper develops this argument further by exploring the two questions above 
within the context of Soma. In response to its first question regarding why workers 
sought jobs and continued to work in a highly risky mine, the paper explores the 
impacts of neoliberal developmentalism on the agricultural sector in Turkey to argue 
that peasants from the Soma region were pushed out of their agrarian livelihoods. 
The specific manifestation of neoliberal development in its overwhelming focus on 
extraction and construction, both of which are linked to the energy sector, formed 
the pull factors that drew (semi)proletarianized workers into the Soma mine. The 
paper also argues that the lax standards regarding workplace safety and the informa- 
lization of the labour force which further coerced them into working in unsafe con- 
ditions were structural features of the coal mining sector which prioritized increased 
production over all other concerns. All in all, peasants-turned-miners in the Soma 
region did not have much to rely on to counter neoliberal policies that have been 
transforming their rural lives and offering them jobs in the extractives sector. Put 
simply, despite appearing to choose to work in an evidently dangerous workplace, it 
is more appropriate to argue that long-term economic policies compelled them to 
become miners. It is this absence of a real alternative that also partly explains why 
the post-disaster scenario failed to exact a price on Erdogan or his AKP. To the 
extent that there was an initial burst of political possibility, this was extinguished by 


“The results are particularly significant since the referendum was widely interpreted as a test of Erdogan’s popularity in a 
particularly turbulent moment in Turkey, marked not simply by an attempted coup d'état in July 2016 but also the oppres- 
sive crackdown against all forms of political dissent that varnished his authoritarian credentials. 
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a combination of authoritarian actions (e.g. tear gassing of demonstrators) and populist 
moves (e.g. paying out exceptionally large compensation to families of the victims of 
this specific disaster even when thousands of others go unnoticed). Our understanding 
of these dynamics in the context of Soma are relevant for contemporary Turkish politics 
not because Soma was an exception but because its experience is increasingly normal- 
ized in various ways across the country. 

While our aim in tackling these questions is not operationalising a Gramscian theoreti- 
cal framework per se, we ground our understanding of legitimacy and its distinction from 
authoritarian populism firmly within it. Following his famous formulation of hegemony as 
‘consent backed by coercion’, the Gramscian literature emphasizes the role of active 
consent and legitimacy for the state’s claim to govern, which the ruling groups seek to 
acquire through a combination of material and ideological practices of intellectual, 
moral, and political leadership as well as persuasion (Gramsci 1971). Hegemony is thus 
differentiated from domination, yet it is never absolute and always prone to crises. The 
hegemonic function of the state breaks down when dominant groups fail to establish 
effective moral-ideological leadership and active consent (Gramsci 1971; see also Poulant- 
zas 1978). Gramscian scholars discuss the breakdown of the state's hegemonic function 
especially within the context of transition to exceptional state forms. Most notably Pou- 
lantzas (1978) elaborates on state forms that emerge when societal consent cannot be 
established via organic links between the state and the society, and a repressive state 
apparatus, increased bureaucratization, and a heavier reliance on material concessions 
to subordinate classes are substituted in their place. 

Following this literature, we use the concept of authoritarian populism to demarcate its 
difference from a hegemonic project which is based on the acquisition of active consent, 
and to highlight that it implies the breakdown of a claim to rule backed by societal legiti- 
macy. While heightened use of authoritarian measures signifies reliance on coercion 
(rather than consent) to maintain the state rule, populist policies represent heavier depen- 
dence on the distribution of material concessions to secure support. Extractivism, on the 
other hand, serves as the supposed vehicle of economic growth, which becomes a press- 
ing political objective within this context as it enables the distribution of (populist) 
material concessions. Extractivism and authoritarian populism thus emerge as parts of 
attempts to shore up waning legitimacy, as we claim above. Perhaps more importantly, 
the Gramscian framework illuminates a vast 'grey' area between a successful hegemonic 
project based on societal legitimacy and an open contestation of state rule. That state rule 
can still be maintained by a heavier reliance on a repressive state apparatus and/or 
material concessions attests to this. In other words, the absence of visible social opposition 
cannot be taken as evidence of societal legitimacy, but rather likely to represent some mix 
of less visible forms of contestation and acquiescence. Within the context of Soma, the 
dynamics that have displaced peasants from agriculture into mining (the 'push' and 
'pull' factors we refer below) are critical in accounting for the acquiescence that fills 
that grey area. 

In the next section, we characterize the broad contours of the contemporary global 
moment that led to the emergence of authoritarian populism, also discussing some of 
their specificities in the Turkish context. This is followed by a narrative of ‘push’ and 
‘pull’ factors that resulted in peasants from the region becoming miners and the ways 
in which a lax safety system was allowed to persist even when disaster was clearly in 
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the making. The penultimate section discusses the underlying reasons as to how Erdogan’s 
authoritarian populism ‘works’. The concluding section argues that, within the context of 
Turkey, authoritarian developmentalism is itself animated and sustained by the country’s 
long-established economic growth fetish, which has its roots deep into Turkey's post- 
Ottoman transition process and which the AKP has been particularly adept at weaponizing 
to sustain its rule. 


2. Authoritarianism, neoliberal developmentalism, and extractivism 


The tragedy of Soma was shaped at the confluence of three related dynamics, namely the 
rise of authoritarian populism, extractivism, and neoliberal developmentalism. The global 
(re)emergence of authoritarian populism is surprising because the post-1989 world was 
meant to be showcasing the triumph of neoliberal ideology not just in economics but 
also through the spread of electoral democracy. While elections as a mechanism have 
proven durable, they have recently delivered a surprising cast of charismatic but author- 
itarian leaders that include Erdogan, Modi, and Trump. Coming to the power on similarly 
demagogic platforms that made reference to past national glories and the promise to 
return to greatness, most of these leaders have made a rejuvenated state a key ambition. 
The resulting political reality however is far from a 'democratic' state as these leaders have 
been equating any criticism of their political performance to the subversion of state power, 
enacting heavy-handed policies aimed to stifle political dissent and press freedom. 

The rise of authoritarian populism around the world defies easy classification across the 
left-right spectrum, demonstrated by the rise of Rafael Correa and Evo Morales in Latin 
America as part of the 'left turn' that promised to construct the 'Socialism of the 
twenty-first century' (Arsel, Hogenboom, and Pellegrini 2016) as well as the rise of Naren- 
dra Modi in India who effectively used demagogic nostalgia to sell a vision of a resurgent 
Indian superpower (Ravindran and Hale 2017). The examples of countries experiencing a 
combination of authoritarianism and populism in different guises go beyond these and 
certainly include the Phillippines (Thompson 2016), Hungary (Buzogány 2017), and the 
United States (Koch 2017), among others. It is important in this context not to use the 
term authoritarian populism mechanistically, without paying due attention to historic pro- 
cesses setting the stage for these leaders to emerge. For instance, Rafael Correa's rise to 
authoritarianism came after a particularly pronounced period of political instability 
where a decade saw seven different presidents. Evo Morales' election was a watershed 
in the Bolivian history as he became the first indigenous president in a country whose 
majority indigenous population had been governed by those who were not only not indi- 
genous themselves but often showed active disdain towards them (Schilling-Vacaflor and 
Eichler 2017). Thus, it is necessary to take a more historicized approach that recognizes 
how unique circumstances contributed to the emergence of these leaders so as to 
avoid both the analytical pitfall of using the concept of populism simplistically as a pejora- 
tive and the political trap of resigning to the continued abuses of power by these leaders 
because they position themselves as a defence against an ancien régime that lacked legiti- 
macy for other reasons. 

In fact, the rise of authoritarian populism on both the left and the right of the political 
spectrum has been in response to the crises of neoliberalism, which have manifested 
themselves in faltering accumulation and growing socio-economic inequality. The 
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dominant economic model for the spate of populist leaders that came - and continue to 
come - to power have been extractivism (and, in many cases, a renewed focus on infra- 
structure construction), which can create the illusion of dynamic economic growth. The 
resources in question are different in various contexts. From oil to minerals to the ‘agro- 
extractivism’, a new regime of accumulation where novel alliances between state and cor- 
porate actors (some of which are state-owned themselves) have intensified the speed and 
expanded the reach of commodity extraction. This made it possible for these adminis- 
trations to boost economic growth rates and, to a certain extent, create employment 
opportunities for the segments of society that have been disfavoured by neoliberalism 
as well as populist distribution of material concessions to them as mechanisms to 
garner political support substituting for active consent. While even left-leaning propo- 
nents of this extractivist approach shied away from effective wealth redistribution to 
address societal inequality, extractivism has made it possible for them to achieve a 
degree of redistributive economic growth. Put differently, the type of policies enabled 
by extractivism are populist mainly because they do not aim at genuine socio-economic 
transformation. 

It is important to note in this regard that the unsustainability of extractivism has been 
challenged forcefully by authoritarian populist leaders. This has been done either by refer- 
ence to the alleged superiority of the commodity that is being extracted - e.g. agro-extrac- 
tion of biofuel as a substitute to fossil fuels or mining of copper for use in putatively 
sustainable electric cars — or in the name of the authoritarian leader who claims for 
himself green credentials, such as Erdogan himself who argued that he - not the activists 
in the now famous Gezi Park uprising - is the ‘true environmentalist’ (Arsel, Adaman, and 
Akbulut 2017). Nevertheless, in the face of sustained criticism of extractivist practices both 
left- and right-leaning authoritarian populist leaders have not shied away from targeting 
activists and generally creating an unsafe environment for them, as manifested by the 
increases in the incarceration and assassination of activists in recent years. As discussed 
below, authoritarianism of course goes beyond direct and physical coercion and can 
characterize state-society relationships overall. 

Neither the involvement of the state in extractivism nor its populist guise has meant, 
however, that neoliberalism has been side-lined. Rather, assuming a more 'developmen- 
talist’ outlook - for instance, Trump's allusions to the US becoming a ‘Third World’ 
country - neoliberalism's appeal to the supremacy of the logic of economistic calculations 
gets extended to the national level through arguments that all manners of social ills can be 
addressed only through rapid economic development (Madra and Adaman 2018). As such, 
neoliberal developmentalism makes use of state power in its various guises — from plan- 
ning to cronyism to outright corruption - to achieve and sustain continued economic 
growth at all costs, including the sacrifice of ecological integrity, erosion of democratic 
norms, and oppression of societal resistance (Harvey 2005; Klein 2008)? 


5We define neoliberalism as a drive towards depoliticization of the social and political realm through its economization 
(Madra and Adaman 2014, 2018). By assuming that human beings comprehend and affirmatively respond to economic 
incentives, neoliberalism is understood as aiming to solve all social and political problems by creating appropriate econ- 
omic incentives. Once human behavior is conceptualized as a form of cost-benefit calculus, neoliberalism can accommo- 
date a range of theoretical and political positions with diverse policy implications, including those that can be identified 
as state interventionism. Within this general framework, neoliberalism has historically always promoted growth as an 
essential element to "all our social and political ends" (Rodrik 2017). 
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Erdogan’s ascent and persistent hold on power epitomize the ways in which authoritar- 
ian populism, extractivism, and neoliberal developmentalism come together. The rise of 
his AKP (in 2002) was rightly celebrated as part of the normalization of the country, 
which had not only suffered periodic coups d’état but also witnessed the forceful suppres- 
sion of public piety in the name of secularism. The latter was indeed one of the founding 
principles of the state, whose founders - chiefly among them Mustafa Kemal who later 
took the surname of Atatürk, the father of Turks - had diagnosed the slow decline and 
demise of the Ottoman Empire as a function of Islam's purported resistance to science 
and technology in particular and Western modernity in general. Secularism was therefore 
not only a political posture; it was also seen as a prerequisite to national economic devel- 
opment, which would only be possible if the model of the advanced industrial West could 
be emulated without interference from (putatively backward) Islamic values. That the AKP, 
formed mainly by political outsiders coming from ‘traditional’ quarters of the other country 
who had been at the receiving end of 'civilizational' policies of the modernization drive of 
the state, overcame various attempts of the country's twin centres of power, the civilian 
bureaucracy, and military chiefs, to win elections repeatedly and comfortably did therefore 
signal a sea change in Turkish politics (Ozden 2014; Ozden, Akca, and Berkmen 2014; 
Ozselcuk 2015; Ozden, Bekmen, and Akca 2018). 

The AKP did also bring with ita series of political liberalization measures. Most symbolically, 
in a context where there remained a constitutional ban on 'traditional' headgear, which pre- 
vented women from the wearing ofthe türban (headscarf), pious women had been kept out of 
university education and right of public sector employment as teachers, doctors or lawyers. 
The repeal of such restrictions were therefore signs of much needed progress in terms of 
civil rights. Not all such instances of liberalization under Erdogan’s rule have been maintained, 
and there have been dramatic reversals in political and civil liberties especially since the 
attempted coup d'état of July 2016. For instance, the steps taken towards recognizing the 
rights of the Kurdish community have unfortunately proven to be short-lived and have 
since been replaced with a new and even more draconian regime of oppression. In a 
related vein, hundreds of thousands of public sector employees including academics have 
been sacked without due process, thousands have been locked up with spurious charges 
in a crackdown on dissent that put journalists, intellectuals, and non-governmental organiz- 
ation activists behind bars without recourse to meaningful judicial remedies. Nevertheless, 
the AKP and Erdogan were able to secure surprisingly persistent credibility with certain seg- 
ments of the society, tempering their authoritarianism with populism. 

While the populism — economic as well as otherwise — of the AKP was always part of its 
appeal, its authoritarianism was neither predestined nor inevitable. The main mechanism 
for the AKP to garner and maintain legitimacy has been through its economic policies 
which, as the story of the Soma mine will demonstrate in more detail, simultaneously 
created precarity and offered its (temporary) solution. The AKP had come to power at 
the height of a political crisis that bankrupted the credibility of the existing political 
parties that had failed to chart a stable path from the country's long-standing patrimonial 
state tradition (where social ills would ultimately be the responsibility of the devlet baba 
[father state]) towards the laissez-faire system of neoliberalism. The main rupture that 
came with the AKP was its ability to 'successfully' implement the neoliberalizing policies 
Turkey had for twenty years attempted to implement. 
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These policies not only further marginalized a wide array of communities — the pea- 
sants, the elderly, the unemployed, etc. - by undermining their ability to gain a foothold 
in the new economy, they also punched holes through the already meagre safety nets that 
existed. Instead, the AKP was able to offer a booming economy? in which jobs in construc- 
tion, extraction, and the informal sector were widely available. These jobs - and the infra- 
structural improvements they brought - combined with the overturning of decades old 
restrictions on religious practices formed the basis of the AKP's populism. This was but- 
tressed with a strategy of redistributing the benefits of the economic boom whose long 
term sustainability is very much questioned (Adaman et al. 2014) mainly through social 
assistance, which, together with the promise of employment, made up the material back- 
bone of the AKP's populism (Sayarı 2011; Bozkurt 2013). In Gramscian terms, these prac- 
tices represented mechanisms of establishing consent via distribution of material 
concessions to subordinate classes, on which the AKP came to rely more heavily on as 
its hegemonic project increasingly ran into crises. 

However, the 2008 financial crisis and related disillusionment with the country's pro- 
spects of EU membership made it much harder to keep this precarious system going. 
Not only the global economy was no longer favourable to the type of investment boom 
required for the continuation of extraction and construction, societal dissent in the face 
of environmental and social costs of the AKP's economic model" also began to mount. 
The authoritarian and centralizing turn of the AKP emerged in response. The primary 
target of the AKP's authoritarianism and populism often overlapped in those segments 
that had been suffering the negative impacts of neoliberal policies all along, which may 
seem ironic at first sight but is fully consistent with the Gramscian policy tools of 
consent and coercion.? 


3. Chronicle of a tragedy foretold 


The fatal tragedy at Soma occurred when a fire spread in the galleries after a wall collapsed 
and exposed self-burning coal, producing a lot of heat and fumes that trapped hundreds 
of miners inside the mine. Almost all the miners and engineers working in the mine were 
aware of the presence of self-burning coal. The temperature in the galleries had already 
increased drastically, warning systems indicated carbon monoxide (CO) and carbon 
dioxide (CO;) levels above the standard levels in the days before the tragedy, but no 
serious measures were taken to mitigate the situation. 


A month or so before the accident the temperature in the tunnels started to rise steadily. We 
were sweating like hell. Then, a continuous headache and an upset stomach ... When I went to 
the doctor, he gave me a painkiller ... and no further inquiry. At the end, the coal we extracted 
turned out to be warm, even hot, indicating that there must be a fire somewhere ... But they 


®Akbulut and Adaman (2013) provides an account of the consent-building trajectory of Erdogan through growth; see also 
Arsel (2005) for a similar perspective. 

"The title of Yesilyurt-Gündüz's (2015) article in Monthly Review speaks for itself: "The ‘New Turkey’: Fetishizing Growth with 
Fatal Results"; see also Adaman and Arsel (2005, 2010, 2013). 

5see Neoliberal Turkey and its Discontents: Economic Policy and the Environment under Erdogan (Adaman, Akbulut and Arsel 
2017), which discusses how the AKP's policies have had a detrimental impact on the environment, sustainability, and the 
long-term health of the Turkish economy, arguing that environmental conflicts in Turkey are not merely about the 
environment but intersect with contemporary politics of religion, ethnicity, gender, and class within the context of 
top-down, modernising economic development. 
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said ‘keep extracting’, and that is what we did. (32-year-old miner with an experience of 9 
years; interviewed 11 July 2014) 


When the fire and the fumes began to spread, and thus the gravity of the situation was 
realised, an immense rescue operation was organised. However, a number of factors 
made these efforts ineffective:? lack of proper air circulation, increased number of 
miners working in each shift beyond the mine’s capacity, lack of safe rooms for 
miners to take refuge in during emergencies, and improper guidelines for mine evacua- 
tion in case of an emergency. It was in such a setting that the disaster unfolded, made all 
the more tragic by the fact that the mining site had already passed all government 
inspections. 

This section chronicles the steps towards the tragedy, explaining the decision of 
mining workers through factors that pushed them out of their fields and pulled them 
into the mines, which account in significant part for the acquiescence that marked the 
aftermath of the disaster. These push and pull factors were a direct result of the AKP’s 
economic policies that were built around extraction, construction, and populism. They 
were also directly responsible for the unsafe work environment that prevailed in the 
Soma mine. 


3.1. The push factor 


When the Turkish Republic was formed in 1923 over the remnants of the Ottoman Empire, 
it was mainly an agrarian country with more than three quarters of the population residing 
in rural areas (and the share of the agricultural sector in the total employment was even 
higher). Despite the late-blooming of Turkish industrialisation and the accompanying 
urbanisation circa the 1950s that started to reduce the importance of the countryside, 
the development of agriculture continued to be seen until 1980 as the main precondition 
of the country’s overall development. The function of the rural sector was seen instrumen- 
tally as a supplier of ingredients to mainly the food-processing industry as well as a food 
provider to urban centres. Thus, the agricultural sector continued to be heavily subsidised 
during this time (through inter alia cheap credits for mechanisation, support price policies, 
subsidies for agricultural inputs, and above all a protectionist trade regime), enabling 
farmers to enjoy considerable immunity to fluctuations in the market. Consequently, 
erosion of peasant practices and the hegemony of market rationality in agriculture were 
not so significant in this era (Keyder and Yenal 2011). However, with Turkey’s shift to neo- 
liberal policies (the starting date is usually taken as January 1980 - see, e.g. Onis and 
Senses 2009), the role of rural players started to weaken, the influence of international 
players such as the IMF and the World Bank began to grow stronger, and a market ideol- 
ogy (whose main manifestation was in the removal of agricultural subsidies) was pro- 
moted as the only path to enhancing efficiency. 

Although liberalisation policies in the agricultural sector began to be implemented 
initially back in 1994, they truly kicked off with the so-called ‘Agricultural Reform 
Implementation Project (ARIP)’ in 2001. ARIP, a World Bank initiative, aimed at ‘reducing 
subsidies, substituting a support system for agricultural producers, and agro-industries, 
with incentives to increase productivity, responsive to real comparative advantages’ 


?For a thorough analysis of the emergency and disaster management for the Soma case, see Demiroz and Kapucu (2016). 
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(World Bank n.d.). Its main component targeted the subsidised crop pricing mechanism 
(together with a set of institutions that were charged with specific functions, e.g. state- 
owned purchasing cooperatives) which was seen as a severe deviation from the logic of 
the market mechanism and whose elimination would more or less automatically result 
in enhanced efficiency. ARIP in their stead suggested implementing a direct income 
support system to financially help the countryside (for an eight-year period).'° Although 
the subsidised pricing system was open to a patron-client type of relationship'', the 
suggested system opened the way for big corporations, domestic and international, to 
enter the sector and establish a near monopsony in some crops and localities. With 
regard to direct income support, the system was based to compute the level of the 
support exclusively as a function of land size, which by and large ended up in making 
the poor poorer and the rich richer (see, e.g. Akder 2010). 

Thus, with the ending of the national developmentalist era that heavily supported the 
agricultural sector and farmers, through successive waves of 'structural' reforms and 
measures, with ARIP having given the coup de grace, the social and economic transform- 
ation of the rural sector became visible. With a diminished price support system, repealed 
subsidies and lessened credit opportunities, farmers by and large were left to confront the 
market forces (national as well as international - see Aydin 2010), which brought about 
important implications for not only farmers' living and production conditions but popu- 
lation dynamics as well (Keyder and Yenal 2010, 2011, 2013; see also Aydin 2010; ilkkara- 
can and Tunali 2010). 

The villages of Soma (and those of Akhisar, a neighbouring town) were historically 
known as agricultural sites and the dynamics described above played out much the 
same way there as well. The main crop of the region had been tobacco; its production 
began to decrease quite drastically, first with the liberalisation policies, and then with 
ARIP. Production levels in Soma dropped drastically from around 2,500 to 500 tons per 
year from the 2000s till the year of the tragedy (see Figure 1). In the neighbouring town 
of Akhisar, production levels fell from 12,000 to around 3,500 tons in the same time 
period. These sharp declines also reflected the situation across the country: a decrease 
from 290,000 to 62,000 tons (Institute of Statistics of Turkey). 

Former tobacco producers in the villages around Soma mostly shifted to olive pro- 
duction (see Figure 2) as the area and the infrastructure did not provide many options. 
But olive production was not sufficient to lift their income to satisfactory levels; and 
since olive production is much less labour-intensive than tobacco production, many 
people - especially the young men from around Soma - had little choice but to look 
for jobs in the town or city centres, totally or partially disengaged from agricultural pro- 
duction. In short, the policies implemented after 1994 resulted in de-peasantisation in 
Soma, which accounts for the push of the peasants into wage labour. 


‘The ARIP project has been subject to inquiry in the academic circles. Çakmak (2004) provides an early assessment; Akder 
(2010) focuses on its overall evaluation; Keyman (2010) contextualises the Project within a larger state-society relation- 
ship; Çakmak and Dudu (2010) discusses the sectoral and micro implications; ilkkaracan and Tunalı (2010) considers the 
rural labour market in the post-ARIP era; Caliskan and Adaman (2010) deciphers the logic of neoliberal agricultural reform 
initiatives in general. 

"Such relations did lead to some perverse outcomes, such as the cases in which purchase of low quality tobacco and nuts 
that could only be disposed of by burning. These occasions were covered by the media as signs of corruption in the state 
sector. 
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Figure 1. Tobacco production in Soma (tons per year) 2004-2014. Source: Institute of Statistics of 
Turkey. 
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Figure 2. Olive production in Soma (tons per year) 2004-2014. Source: Institute of Statistics of Turkey. 


3.2. The pull factor 


With the advent of the Erdogan era, energy was declared as one of the main industries the 
country should target. One of the critical objectives set out in The Tenth Development Plan 
that covers the 2014-2018 period is to increase the installed capacity of electricity power 
plants by 35 percent from 58,000 MW to 78,000 MW in five years - a rather challenging 
task (Ministry of Development n.d.).'* Despite the country's vast potential for sustainable 
sources (e.g. wind, solar) and energy gains through efficiency enhancement, Erdogan has a 
continued appetite for coal-fuelled thermal plants due to vast domestic coal reserves and 
thermal plants' relatively cheap technology - if externalities created mainly in the form of 
green-gas emissions are not taken into account. Approximately one-third of the electricity 


12Erdoğan’s words, said almost four years before the disaster, are to be noted: "The more a country consumes electricity the 
stronger it is, the faster it advances in the path of development. It means that the wheels in the factories are turning, that 
production in our enterprises is on the rise, that household consumption is increasing, that technology use is spreading in 
the entire country” (Erdogan: Akarsular satılmıyor 2010). See also Akbulut and Adaman (2013). 
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generated has lately been produced at coal-fuelled thermal power plants in the country, 
and the AKP has been determined to rely on this trajectory. It should not come as a sur- 
prise, therefore, that roughly one year after the Soma tragedy, the Ministry of Energy and 
Natural Resources ‘proudly’ announced that Turkey would quadruple its coal-fuelled 
power plants by 2020 (Adaman and Arsel 2016).'? 

In addition to thermal power plants, coal has also been used by the industry and by 
households, where alternative energy sources (e.g. natural gas) are rather unaffordable. 
At this junction it is equally important to note that between 2003 and 2015, some 19.2 
million tons of coal were distributed for free to ‘families in need’. All combined, the 
total annual coal production has been fluctuating around 60 million tons in the past 
several years, the bulk of which was excavated from only a few coal mining sites (Soma 
being one of them). However, domestic production has been falling short in satisfying 
the total demand. Thus, an additional amount of coal, of around 30 million tons per 
year, has been imported - almost all of it being used in electricity production (imported 
coal in the last years corresponding to more than half of the coal used to this end). It 
requires simple mathematics to realise that this planned increase in coal-fuelled thermic 
plants will, ceteris paribus, further raise the already high levels of imported coal (not to 
mention the additional demand increase arising from the growing population and 
economy). And this is indeed where the problem is feared to occur. Increased import 
figures for coal are destined to jeopardise the already shaky position of the current 
account deficit.'* It is worth remembering that The Tenth Development Plan also included 
another critical objective: 'To reduce the current account deficit to a reasonable perma- 
nent level'. The logical conclusion, therefore, was that domestic production should be 
increased, and this was certainly on the Erdogan government's to-do list. 

As in other areas (e.g. the construction sector, most notably housing and inter-city 
roads), the government invited the private sector to take on greater responsibility in 
coal production. There were already privately-owned mining sites, but these were 
rather small in size. The new vision was to keep state ownership intact and subcontract 
its operation to the private sector. This was based on the redevance mechanism, where 
the state would lease the mine to a private company with the guarantee to purchase 
the produced coal. Given this incentive scheme, private companies, including Soma 
Kómür AS that was operating the site where the tragedy occurred, opted for the 
obvious path of increasing production levels, mainly relying on labour-intensive tech- 
niques, without paying much attention to prevention, mitigation, and preparedness in 
case of a major mine incident. The employment figure in the mining sector in the 
Soma region had therefore increased sharply in Soma, reaching the number of 15 thou- 
sand miners (see Figure 3; for a similar emphasis, see Celik 2016). This was possible 
because the law entrusted the companies operating the mines the task of ensuring the 


"It is worth noting that Erdogan’s appetite to increase the energy production at home has been behind the country's 
increased investment in energy production sources other than coal-fuelled thermal ones as well, including the 
nuclear one. The country's first nuclear power plant, at Akkuyu, commenced construction in April 2018; a Franco-Japanese 
consortium is to build the second one at Sinop - see Akbulut, Adaman, and Arsel (2017). 

“Turkey's high current account deficit, largely attributed to structural factors, has been at the core of macroeconomic 
policy discussions in recent years; see Kara and Sarikaya (2014). 

"Those interviewed miners in the region by and large stated that, some variances notwithstanding, the supervisory role of 
the state has rather been poor in the mining area at large, hence not backing the claim that the regulation was softened 
solely in Soma Kómür AS due to alleged strong ties between Ankara and the company. 
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Figure 3. Number of miners in Soma 2010-2014. Source: Soma Municipality Strategic Plan. 


implementation of appropriate safety measures, a task that was conveniently left unfilled 
in this case. That the company could get away with this choice was because the state by 
and large failed to duly perform its supervisory role. The rest is history; or, as was the case 
in Gabriel Garcia Márquez's murder, the tragedy was already predestined. 

Thousands of men were no longer able to make a living in the countryside and were 
thus looking for jobs that did not require much human capital, preferably in the formal 
sector and somewhere near their homes. For such opportunities, they were ready to 
shoulder considerable safety risks. The words of a 55-year-old farmer-turned into-a 
miner are representative of many more in the region: 


Before the 2000s, even though | already got a family with two kids, | was able to make my 
living through agriculture and animal husbandry. But then the state dropped its support, 
and that is when we found ourselves in hunger. | looked for jobs other than the mining 
one, as | knew it was risky. But | could not, as - at the age of forty - | had no knowledge 
other than agriculture and no degree other than the primary school one. | was hopeless. At 
the end I had to go to mining as it was offering job security. (interviewed 12 July 2014) 


The mining sites in the Soma region were mainly operated by established private firms 
that offered formal contracts. Given the high prevalence of informality in the country 
(close to one out of three workers [see, e.g. Baslevent and Acar 2014]), that would be 
an important asset — for it meant job and income security, retirement rights, better 
health service, and possibility of credit and mortgage borrowing. These jobs did 
involve high risk and adverse working conditions; but given that the only other 
options were either unemployment (which does not come with unemployment 
salary/basic income) or working without security and insurance in the informal 
sector most likely far away from home, many chose to be miners. Some even opted 
to remain in their countryside houses, commuting to and from the mining site, but 
others preferred to move to the Soma town (which of course increased the cost of 
living [e.g. rents] but came with additional benefits [e.g. schooling opportunities for 
children]). 

In other words, the choice was more than simply an economic one. Most young miners 
interviewed revealed that if a young man from the region did not have a formal job (and 
the mining industry was offering the bulk of these formal positions), he could not get the 
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approval from the family of the woman he wanted to marry (given the existence of strong, 
hierarchical and patriarchal relations in the rural areas). The following quotation can be 
heard with slight variations from many miners in the region: 


Till | went to [serve the compulsory] military service at the age of 18, | was living with my 
parents in the village, earning our living through agriculture — we were poor but self- 
sufficient. When | got back [from the military service], | wanted to get married, at which 
point | realised that, with insufficient and volatile income flows coming from the village, | 
would have no chance to get my wish realised. And the mining sector was - and still is — 
the only option in the region. Thus that is what I did. It is vital for a family to have job security, 
pension scheme, health insurance, and the likes. You can also get loans easily. (27-year-old 
miner with an experience of six years in mining; interviewed 11 July 2014) 


3.3. Work environment and social policies 


The above two sections have argued that the de-peasantisation of Soma due to neoliberal 
economic policies created a workforce willing to take on the difficult job of working in coal 
mines and the drive to increase coal production made sure that there was an ample supply 
of jobs.'® The pressure to produce ever more coal - from the intertwining needs of the 
state and the private sector - and the availability of cheap labour alone did not alone 
create the tragedy. For that an additional spark was needed, which came from Turkey's 
weak attention to working conditions and work safety, characterised by the preventable 
death of four workers on a daily basis (Sivil Sayfalar 2016). Within these grim conditions, 
the mining sector is considered to be one of the worst ones in that regard (Bugra 2017). 

The mining sector, especially the Soma mining site, corresponds to a specific market 
form (oligopsony), where labour demand is small while the labour supply large, giving 
the few mining companies the power to adopt a hiring mechanism. That mechanism 
emerged as the so-called dayibasi'’ system, a kind of multi-layered subcontracting for- 
mation (Ercan and Oguz 2015; Celik 2016, 2017). Dayibasi, viz. the team leader, is a man 
trusted by the company, and experienced in mining. These men are well paid, with 
additional incentives connected to quantity produced. They are given the power to 
choose their own teams; and in most cases, they rely on their acquaintances, mostly 
locality-related. This mechanism created a kind of feudal relationship between them 
and young newcomers, who had not much of a say and could not voice their complaints. 
Dayibasi is given the incentive to push production and workload beyond safety limits, 
which would leave the team with little to question, let alone resist. A 25-year-old young 
miner's words resonate the fate of many other new starters into the sector: 


| managed to get the job [in the mining site] through a close friend of my uncle, with whom I 
also happen to be somehow familiar. He was acting as the team leader, and was like an older 
brother, even a father, for me. He taught me mining, what | should do and what | should not 
do. If he said ‘keep working’, even if | felt something hazardous, | would - with no question ... 
When it [the tragedy] happened, | was on my leave; he and many colleagues of mine perished 
... Well, thinking retrospectively, | think he was taking too much of a risk. (interviewed 12 July 
2014) 


16This said, however, we openly acknowledge Arrighi's (1970) seminal point that neither the push factor should be read as a 
total de-ruralisation, nor the pull factor as a full proletarianisation; the relationship between agrarian transformation and 
labour supply (in industry and service sectors) may well not be a linear one. 

"iterally, “head uncle”. 
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Most young workers, while they felt the increasing danger, could not do much about it 
because their team leaders - whose authority was built on more than employment 
relationships - were asking them to ignore the signs. 

It is worth recording that the very existence of an informal sector that pays little atten- 
tion to work safety has been an important factor for the formal sector in relaxing their own 
safety standards. As in the case of 'bad money drives out good', low safety standards 
would become the norm, and the formal sector would resist demands to increase 
safety measures by threatening to switch to informality if pushed further. Meanwhile, 
state organs whose responsibility is to check and control working conditions would find 
themselves trapped as well: on the one hand, they have not much to say to the formal 
side as they are aware that there is little they can do concerning the standards in the infor- 
mal; on the other hand, the hegemony to attain high growth figures at any cost have 
engulfed them as well. 

The workers' union too had not much power and even less interest in raising safety con- 
cerns related to the mining site (Ercan and Oguz 2015). At any rate, when the overall 
picture is considered, the power of labour unions had already been curtailed across 
most of the country following the shift to neoliberalism, which was initially implemented 
during the three years under a military regime following the 1980 coup d'état (Adaman, 
Buğra, and İnsel 2009; Celik 2013). The final parameter that led to the tragedy was the pos- 
ition of mining engineers who were responsible for safety in the galleries. Mostly new 
graduates, these young people found themselves trapped in the system as well. 
Because they also had not much outside options (and were well paid, most with incentives 
related to the production level), they by and large accepted the terms of the company, viz. 
keeping silent on the likely consequences of the overload and lack of preventive measures. 
Be that as it may, those engineers who were near the collapsed wall seem to have rushed 
to the area so as to contain the fire rather than try to escape, but alas the fire proved to be 
uncontrollable. 


4. Explaining the AKP's survival in Soma 


The death of so many miners made Soma an especially visible manifestation of the con- 
ditions of contemporary Turkey, demonstrating the destructiveness of the confluence of 
extractivism, authoritarian populism, and neoliberal developmentalism. The aftermath of 
the tragedy itself is instructive since the AKP, after having been heavily criticised by the 
people of Soma, has managed to survive in the town. This is not to suggest that the dis- 
aster did not take at least a momentary toll on the popularity of the party. As Table 1 below 
shows, there was indeed a dip in the AKP's share of votes in both Soma and across the 
country in the general election of June 2015. While the underlying causes of this 


Table 1. AKP's share of votes in Soma and nationally. 


Soma 96 Turkey 96 
2007 General election 512 46.7 
2011 General election 52.8 49.8 
2015 June general election 39.9 40.8 
2015 November general election 49.7 49.5 


2017 Referendum 53.1 514 
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decline are complex and beyond the scope of this paper, it would not be far fetched to 
assume that the Soma disaster contributed to the AKP’s national decline at that 
moment. However, the more significant outcome here is found in the fact that this is 
the only election out of five in the past 10 years when the AKP’s performance in Soma 
is worse than its national percentage. Yet this relative decline is fairly meagre, staying 
within a few percentage points. More importantly, by November of the same year, the 
AKP was able to regroup not just nationally but in Soma as well. 

The first relevant factor is the growing authoritarianism of the state under Erdogan’s 
presidency. Critical voices about the Soma disaster have been ‘successfully’ quashed at 
the national as well as local levels. Tellingly, many political rallies organized to protest 
the AKP’s record relating to the Soma disaster ended up with the protestors getting 
tear gassed and dozens of them being arrested. For instance, 36 individuals were detained 
pre-emptively in the days following the disaster by the town police. Eight of these were 
lawyers who were suspected of having travelled to Soma to protest the situation. They 
were all treated harshly, receiving physical and verbal abuse, leading them to complain 
that they were detained in a sports complex like ‘Victor Jara’, who was imprisoned and 
murdered in a stadium during the Chilean coup d’état of 1973. Using the ‘state of emer- 
gency’ declared in the area as a legal cover, the police chief pronounced that ‘provocative 
acts’ would not be tolerated in such an ‘anguished and sensitive period’ (‘OHAL ilan edilen 
Soma'da' 2014). This heavy-handed treatment of all dissent is of course not unique to the 
Soma case and has been on the increase since the AKP's rule took a turn towards author- 
itarianism. The state of emergency declared after the attempted coup d'état of 2016 has 
not only given the state even more power to silence dissent but has also opened up 
the possibility of overriding existing legal mechanisms (e.g. environmental impact assess- 
ments) that can be used to stop the implementation of new extraction or construction pro- 
jects. The ongoing crackdown on civil and political rights has all but destroyed 
oppositional dynamics in contemporary Turkish politics, with countless cases of activists, 
campaigners, and 'ordinary citizens' feeling the brunt of unjustified and excessive state 
power.'? 

As mentioned earlier, the populism and the authoritarianism of the AKP often con- 
verge on the same segments of the society. To this end, a huge support campaign has 
been organised shortly after the mining disaster, led by the government as well as 
affiliated media and NGOs. Apart from the standard compensations given within the 
legislative structure to the families of those miners who lost their lives, the organised 


"5 According to World Justice Project (WJP) Rule of Law Index (which measures countries’ rule of law performance across eight 
factors: constraints on government powers, absence of corruption, open government, fundamental rights, order and 
security, regulatory enforcement, civil justice, and criminal justice) of 2017-2018, Turkey ranks as 101st out of 113 
countries (World Justice Project 2017). A special mention has to be made, nevertheless, of the assault on the free 
press. Since the attempted coup d'état of July 2016, several newspapers and TV channels have been shut down with 
“decrees with the power of law" that are essentially dictates issued by Erdogan and his inner circle (KHK in its Turkish 
acronym). Hundreds of journalists have been arrested and many have been sacked from their positions by newspaper 
owners worried about incurring Erdogan’s wrath. As many of Turkey's major news outlets are owned by industrialists 
do business either directly with the state or with Erdogan’s cronies in the economy, most have chosen the path of 
self-censoring and the others have been overtly or covertly threatened with tax audits and other possible means of reta- 
liation and forced to moderate their criticisms. It is not surprising, therefore, that media coverage of the tragedy, Soma 
(especially the ongoing court against the responsible personnel of the mining company) in particular and the mining 
sector in general, as well as on other work-related losses, has been marginalised through time. Although in few 
places commemorations are being held at the anniversary days, the Soma tragedy is as of today by and large a passé 
event. 
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help amounted to two flats and 156,566 TL (approximately € 50,000) per family, job 
opportunities to one family member in the public sector, as well as scholarships for 
their children; following the tragedy and the call for support, in-kind goods (from 
food items to toys to clothes) were also poured into affected families. Furthermore, 
the Cabinet decreed that all debts of small businesspeople from the region to state- 
owned financial enterprises (such as Halk Bank) would be postponed without interest 
for a year (Hangül 2014). Many other banks followed suit, cancelling the debts of 
families who lost members in the accident and offering other measures to ease the 
debt burden of their customers from the region (Demir 2014). These efforts have cer- 
tainly consolidated the AKP’s populist countenance. And only a few dared to question 
why thousands of other families who have lost their loved-ones to work-related acci- 
dents were not offered similar support.'? 

Despite Erdogan’s protests that such deaths are inherent to the business of mining, 
there have also been improvements made in the regulatory framework. Although criti- 
cised by many as too little and too late, the government made some improvements in 
the mining sector concerning the labour processes of miners and the safety standards 
in mining activities. It was only after the Soma mining tragedy (as well as another major 
one in November 2014 just six months after Soma, at the Ermenek mining site, where 
18 miners lost their lives) that the AKP finally decided to sign the International Labour 
Organisation's (ILO) convention concerning safety and health in mines (which had 
entered into force in 1998). Given the high prevalence of informality in the country, includ- 
ing the mining sector, and given the continued pressure to increase domestic coal extrac- 
tion, to what extent these improvements will be sustained remains to be seen. But at any 
rate, the government has succeeded to give the signal that the mining sector has been 
rectified. 

Another dimension of the failure of the initial anger to coalesce into a more established 
political posture can be seen in the inability of opposition political parties and other local 
forces to exercise effective leadership in the area. For instance, attempts to form an 
alternative workers' union failed, mainly because of internal fights. Opposition political 
parties were not able to articulate an alternative strategy to prevailing neoliberal 
climate. The lack of alternatives is not merely in terms of actual employment possibilities, 
though this is certainly the case. For instance, after six months of suspended activities 
during when the miners' salaries were paid by the state, the mining company had 
decided on the grounds of safety concerns to close down some sites, thus terminating 
the employment of 2,853 miners. Those affected by these proposed cuts fiercely 
opposed this decision, most of them indicating that irrespective of the level of risks 
they were ready to go back to the galleries. This desperate reaction prompted a 
member of parliament from the main opposition party to remark that the workers were 
given a choice between dying in the mine or dying from hunger (Yildirim and Sen 2014). 

Nevertheless, the remarkable absence of sustained political reaction from the residents 
of Soma cannot be explained only in relation to a combination of authoritarian and 


194 caveat is to be made that offering jobs in the public sector to one member of the affected families in Soma was gen- 
eralised recently (as of 21 May 2018) to cover other mining incidents that occurred during the period between 10 June 
2003 till the Soma disaster, which indeed shows how a particularised solution can sometimes lead to the formulation of 
new demands by larger sections of the working community and thus bring more - albeit partial — concessions (‘Madende 
hayatini kaybedenlerin yakinlarinin’ 2018). We are thankful to one of the referees who drew our attention to this point. 
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populist measures from the state. Furthermore, Soma is not unique in such a political 
stance: examples of similarly puzzling ‘quiescence’ have been the focus of many other 
studies (e.g. Akbulut, Adaman, and Arsel 2017; Arsel, Pellegrini, and Mena forthcoming), 
including Gaventa’s (1980) seminal work on West Virginia coal mining communities. 
Despite the strength of Gaventa’s explanation that power operates through complex 
and sometimes unseen channels to thwart potential acts of revolts, the example of 
Soma differs not because all instances of state and capital dominance in Turkey are in 
the open but because almost a century of state-led developmentalism in Turkey has suc- 
ceeded in constructing a society which - even at the moment of revolt - recognizes itself 
in the state and in its modernizing ambition. In other words, even when the legitimacy of 
the state in a particular moment or instance might be diminished - as was the case around 
the time of the Soma disaster - the legitimacy of the idea of the state as the vanguard of 
Turkish development remains unassailable. In fact, the Turkish state's hegemonic project 
depended on this very notion, as it acquired consent through the promise of modernis- 
ation via economic growth - as if corresponding to the general interest of the society 
(Akbulut 2011; Akbulut, Adaman, and Arsel 2018). 

At a broader level, there remains a lack of alternative to the dominant discourse of the 
state that Turkey is destined to renew its lost national greatness, last experienced at the 
height of the powers of the Ottoman Empire. This nationalist posture brings with it a 
certain economic logic, lending credence to calls to such goals as ‘energy independence’. 
Absent a critical discussion of why increases in energy consumption are seen as a sign of 
national progress and why such increases have to be enabled by the cheapest and dirtiest 
technologies available at home, oppositional forces in Turkey have failed to challenge the 
twin forces of extraction and construction. In the absence of an alternative narrative, the 
AKP and Erdogan have been able to contain societal dissent through a combination of 
populism and authoritarianism. 


5. Conclusion 


Neither the Soma disaster nor the authoritarian populism that created the conditions 
for its genesis and its surprisingly calm aftermath can be seen as inevitable. This paper 
has argued that they have all been underwritten by an economic development 
imperative, which Erdogan and the AKP have used even more successfully than 
past administrations. Both authoritarianism and populism (as well as their combined 
manifestation) have been deployed particularly boldly in times when economic devel- 
opment failed to materialize at a sufficiently fast pace or failed to create sufficient buy- 
in from poor and marginalized segments of society. Borrowing from a Gramscian fra- 
mework, they represent mechanisms of establishing support within a context marked 
by the breakdown of a hegemonic project mobilising active consent. It is therefore 
ironic that both the beneficiaries and the victims of authoritarian populism are 
those who continue to legitimize a system that is structurally geared to impoverish 
them. This was the case of the Soma miners who were first forced off their agrarian 
lifestyles and then into certain death in a coal mine that was run without concern 
for health and safety so as to maximize production. While the death of the 301 
miners is of course lamentable, the real tragedy is the fact that the 'accident' was a 
structural feature of the Turkish economy. 
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While the tragic spectacle of Soma has resulted in an at least temporary societal push- 
back and certain improvements in worker safety, demonstrating once again that the 
‘squeaky wheel gets the grease’ (Orta Martinez, Pellegrini, and Arsel 2018), it is important 
to reflect more broadly on the argument that these deaths are a structural feature of the 
economic model. As mentioned earlier, Turkey experiences four preventable deaths of 
workers daily. Just as the death of 301 miners cannot be explained away with the 
concept of fitrat, this predictable death toll cannot be explained away as examples of 
‘industrial accidents’. They represent a particularly lethal form of ‘slow violence’ (Nixon 
2011) that has not galvanized even a temporary backlash or a questioning of their under- 
lying dynamics. 

It is this absence of societal pushback that allows the normalization of the ‘drip, 
drip, drip’ of individual tragedies that characterise the fundamental threat of author- 
itarian populism. As the support of certain segments of society is secured via the 
promise of jobs, the delivery of ‘free’ coal, or the unrolling of ever faster and more gla- 
morous transport networks, the sustenance of alternative visions and associated forms 
of dissent that cannot be contained by authoritarian forces becomes increasingly 
crucial. The ultimate question posed by the tragedy of Soma is, therefore, how to cul- 
tivate the emancipatory potential of radical forces who will need to organize - intel- 
lectually, programmatically as well as physically - to break out of the vice-like grip of 
authoritarian populism towards a counter-hegemonic project. Within the context of 
Turkey, this preparatory work necessarily implies rethinking the country's fetishism 
of economic growth. 
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The vanishing exception: republican and reactionary specters 
of populism in rural Spain 


Jaume Franquesa © 


ABSTRACT 

In contrast to the dominant European tendency, the 2008 economic 
crisis and the ensuing austerity in Spain led to the emergence of left 
populist movements that have kept authoritarian populism at bay. 
However, those progressive movements have made few inroads 
in the countryside, potentially ceding this ground to reactionary 
politics. But if the specter of reaction haunts the countryside, | 
also suggest that this specter coexists with emancipatory 
possibilities. To examine these, | discuss a rural protest movement 
against extractive practices that developed in the early 2000s. This 
movement, | argue, provides valuable insight into how feelings of 
abandonment can be given a class-conscious, popular democratic 
expression. 


Whether one calls them fascist, authoritarian populist or counterrevolutionary, there is no 
doubt that angry movements contemptuous of liberal democratic ideals and practices and 
espousing the use of force to resolve deep-seated social conflicts are on the rise globally. 
(Bello 2018, 21) 


As Walden Bello argues, far-right populism has been gaining momentum across the world 
in recent years. In Europe, although by no means new, it seems to have found fertile 
ground in the context of economic crisis and austerity policies. And yet, as a recent 
Foreign Affairs article, revealingly titled ‘The Spanish Exception’, argues: ‘One country 
seems immune to it all: Spain’ (Encarnación 2017). How are we to explain Spain's 
alleged immunity to this authoritarian wave? In this article | defend a straightforward 
answer to this puzzle: authoritarian populism has been kept at bay by a series of 
popular democratic (or as | prefer to call them: ‘republican’) populist movements that 
have offered a potentially emancipatory response to the disenfranchisement and dispos- 
session experienced by large sectors of the Spanish population. Nonetheless, | also argue 
that this situation should not be taken for granted: the risk that authoritarian populist 
movements develop and crystallize is high in the current political conjuncture, which is 
particularly open and unstable. 
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In this respect, it should be noted that these republican movements have a had a poor 
penetration in the Spanish countryside. | shall suggest that this circumstance, which 
reflects a growing divide between city and country and the political isolation of the 
latter, makes rural Spain particularly vulnerable to the spread of right-wing populism. 
This hypothesis gains strength once we observe the growing impoverishment and margin- 
alization experienced by large sectors of the Spanish rural population. Thus, | entertain that 
the specter of reaction haunts the countryside, but | also argue that this specter coexists 
with republican possibilities. 

This paper is divided into four parts. In the first one, | examine the current Spanish pol- 
itical conjuncture, and argue for the need to read it through a relational perspective atten- 
tive to the longue durée of Spanish politics in order to assess the popular democratic 
movements that have emerged in recent years. In the second one, | explore the effects 
of crisis and austerity in the Spanish countryside, arguing that it has exacerbated an 
already ongoing process of slow dispossession with objective (impoverishment, land con- 
centration) and subjective (feelings of abandonment, erosion of self-esteem) dimensions. 

In the third part | take on the issue of emancipatory rural politics. To do so | move to 
Southern Catalonia, a region where | have been conducting ethnographic fieldwork" 
since 2010 (Franquesa 2018). | examine how in that region a broad movement - popularly 
known as the ‘Southern revolt’ - against land (and water and green) grabbing was able to 
reveal, and combat, the uneven ecological foundations of an unfair, territorially and class- 
inflected structure of accumulation and political domination. Although the Southern revolt 
peaked in the first years of this century, its echoes are still noticeable today in a region that 
has politically moved to the left since the turn of the century. Southern Catalonia and the 
Southern revolt thus offer a telling example of how feelings of abandonment in the coun- 
tryside can be given a popular democratic expression. 

Finally, | conclude this paper by dwelling on the thin but all-important line that separ- 
ates republican (or ‘left wing’ or ‘popular democratic’) from reactionary (or ‘right wing’ or 
‘authoritarian’) populism. | do so by examining the role that the morally charged idiom of 
dignity has played in recent years in the formation of political subjectivities in Spain. Thus, 
whereas this idiom offers an opportunity to bridge the existing political divide between 
country and city, connecting urban and rural experience and consciousness, recent devel- 
opments make clear that it can also become a mobilizing rhetoric for authoritarian popu- 
lism. Both republican and reactionary specters can hide behind, and eventually thrive 
through, the demand for dignity. 


The Spanish exception 


Narratives about Spain’s exceptionality within Europe are not new (see, for instance, Swyn- 
gedouw 2015). During the better part of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries these 


"The bulk of this fieldwork was carried out between 2010 and 2014, totaling 11 months. Research was aimed at building an 
ethnographically situated history of how Southern Catalans have related with energy facilities from the 1960s to the 
present. Fieldwork included interviews, participant observation and documentary analysis in local archives. | interviewed 
local mayors and administration officials, activists, peasant leaders, wind farm developers, environmentalist leaders, wine 
producers, nuclear workers and landowners affected by energy infrastructure. Among other activities, participant obser- 
vation involved attending marches, demonstrations and activist meetings, visiting electricity-producing facilities, wine 
cellars and farming cooperatives, and accompanying farmers in their daily routines, as well as participating in the rich 
festive calendar of the region. 
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narratives — epitomized in famous mantras such as ‘Spain is different’ and ‘Europe ends at 
the Pyrenees’ - pointed towards some essential deficiency: Spain's marginal position 
within Europe, the country’s archaic and oppressive political structure (which Franco's dic- 
tatorship epitomized), its incapacity to modernize its productive base, and so on. Nonethe- 
less, with the death of the dictator (1975) and entry into the European Union (1986) the 
situation changed quite radically: Spain became a ‘normal’ European country, a liberal 
democracy firmly inserted within the Western European landscape. And yet, it was pre- 
cisely in that historical moment that the specter of the far right made a comeback to 
the heart of Europe (Stolcke 1995), now under the guise of what Stuart Hall called ‘author- 
itarian populism’ (Hall 1985). Since then, authoritarian populism has continued to grow, 
especially since 2008, being, in Don Kalb’s words, ‘the traumatic expression of material 
and cultural experiences of dispossession and disenfranchisement’ (2011, 1). In sum, 
over the course of half a century, Spain’s alleged exceptionality has undergone a complete 
reversal: the country is now identified for its imperviousness to far-right temptations and, 
presumably, the health of its democratic values and institutions. 

Yet the ‘Spanish difference’ should be neither overstated nor taken for granted. We 
should first disentangle the two different rationales that political scientists bring 
forward to justify Spain’s exceptionality. The first one underscores the electoral weakness, 
and consequent parliamentary irrelevance, of far-right parties since the 1980s (see, for 
instance, Arzheimer 2009). True and important as it is, this parliamentary irrelevance 
needs to be qualified with two major, interrelated caveats. First, the recent memory of 
the Francoist regime has historically acted as an obstacle for the emergence of openly 
authoritarian parties and movements. But, second, far-right factions and ideologies have 
found easy refuge in the Partido Popular, a party founded by Francoist cadres that has 
ruled the country for the better part of the last two decades (1996-2004 and 2011- 
2018) (Casals 2011). 

A second strand of literature approaches Spain's alleged exceptionalism in a way that is 
more relevant to the subject of this paper. The title of a recent scholarly report neatly cap- 
tures the thrust of this argument: ‘The Spanish exception: the failure of right-wing populist 
groups despite unemployment, inequality and immigration’ (González Enriquez 2017, my 
emphasis). A comparable argument can be found in Alonso and Rovira Kaltwasser, when 
they write that even if ‘in contemporary Spain there is a real demand for populist radical 
right parties ... the Great Recession has not improved the electoral odds of the populist 
radical right as such but rather facilitated the emergence of leftist populist forces’ (2015, 
21). As these quotes suggest, the alleged absence of far-right populism in Spain is under- 
stood as an anomaly, which the authors explain away by pointing to a series of relevant 
institutional factors — such as the electoral system and the existence of regional party 
systems (Alonso and Rovira Kaltwasser 2015) - and more dubious cultural traits - such 
as the Spaniards' weak attachment to their national identity and their supposed European- 
ism (González Enríquez 2017, 10-13). 

We may observe that the construction of this anomaly is premised on the juxtaposition 
of two one-sided assumptions. The first one is economistic, assuming a mechanical 
relation between certain objective economic factors (economic crisis, unemployment, 
etc.) and the rise of populist movements (for a critique, see van der Linden 2018). The 
second, culturalist one, assumes that populist movements should by default be located 
on the right, that is to say, that far-right ideas such as anti-immigration, xenophobic and 
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anti-EU discourses will strike a chord among the disenfranchised masses even if they may 
go against their class interests. 

Here, | will argue for the need to abandon this juxtaposition of one-sided approaches and 
instead adopt what Don Kalb calls a ‘relational approach,’ attentive to how shifting fields of 
class power ‘generate a history of clashes, victories and defeats, including memories and 
amnesias, which then form the background for broad-based populist sensibilities’ (Kalb 
2009, 294). A relational approach thus invites us to dismiss notions of mechanical causation 
to explore in historical perspective the dialectical interplay between objective economic 
conditions and political subjectivities. As importantly, it invites us to move away from a 
cold sociological analysis in order to place politics center stage, insisting on the need to 
remain open to affects and to the creative capacity of political praxis. This praxis is the 
key to understanding Spain’s exceptionality. Indeed, | will actually suggest that the emer- 
gence of ‘left populism’ is not a concomitant circumstance or a byproduct of an anomalous 
process, but rather its main explanation: authoritarian populism has not unfolded because 
the emergence of a popular democratic response to austerity has kept it at bay. 

This response has taken two main expressions, both possessing a broad social base: 
Catalan sobiranisme — the movement demanding a Catalan independence vote? — and, 
more importantly, the anti-austerity movement that emerged after what is known as 
the indignados uprising - the peaceful, semi-spontaneous gathering of a mostly young, 
middle-class crowd in the main urban squares of the country on 15 May 2011. This 
event triggered a very notable cycle of protest, giving rise to, or strengthening, a series 
of anti-austerity organizations (such as the Plataforma de Afectados por la Hipoteca [the 
Platform for Mortgage Victims]) and political parties, most notably Podemos. 

Both movements can rightly be considered populist, especially if we define populism 
not so much through its contents but as a kind of strategic practice: "The deliberate pol- 
itical act of aggregating disparate and even competing and contradictory class and group 
interests and demands into a relatively homogenized voice, i.e. "us, the people", against an 
"adversarial them" for tactical or strategic political purposes' (Borras, forthcoming, 4). 
Borras pointedly adds that if we adopt this perspective, populism must be viewed 'not 
[as] an "either/or" question ... [but as] a matter of degree' (Borras, forthcoming, 5). 
Indeed, this populist premise is central to Podemos' political strategy, based on the con- 
struction of a discursive apparatus aimed at 'building a people' in opposition to the corrupt 
‘elites’ who defrauded them (Errejón and Mouffe 2015). Although trying to distance itself 
from the populist label and its negative connotations, Catalan sobiranisme has followed a 
similar strategy, premised on structuring a subject (‘the Catalan people’) whose demand to 
peacefully and democratically decide its own fate is denied by the Spanish state, therefore 
posited as an adversarial, undemocratic and illegitimate 'them'. 

Nonetheless, whereas it is relatively simple to see why these movements may be 
deemed populist, explaining why they are forms of left populism is a more cumbersome 


?sobiranisme includes, but cannot be reduced to nor should it be confused with independentisme (the political movement 
aiming to achieve the secession of Catalonia from Spain). Sobiranisme is larger, broader and more plural than indepen- 
dentisme, both in its position towards the political status of Catalonia and in the range of issues in its agenda. On the one 
hand, not all sobiranistes are independentistes, that is to say, not all those political actors and forces that claim that Cat- 
alans have the right to hold an independence vote are in favor of Catalan independence. On the other hand, whereas 
independentisme tends to restrict political debate to discussing the path towards Catalan independence, sobiranisme 
insists that this discussion needs to be placed within a broader emancipatory project putting social and economic 
demands center stage. 
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task, especially considering how common the parallelisms and connections between right- 
and left-wing populisms are? To shed light on this issue, it may be useful to follow Bello's 
(2018) suggestion to situate political movements within the historical unfolding of the dia- 
lectic between revolution and counterrevolution. For this, Bello (2018) argues, we need to 
adopt a broad definition of revolution that includes historical processes of radical, demo- 
cratic reform able to empower broad sectors of the popular classes. Let’s thus have a 
necessarily quick look at the longue durée of Spanish politics. 


Longue durée: the dialectic between revolution and counterrevolution 


A look at Spain’s political history during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries reveals a cycli- 
cal regularity. Periods of decentralization, economic reform and extension of democratic 
rights intersperse amid a general panorama of elite dirigisme, clientelism and authoritarian- 
ism. If the first represent moments of political openness and class fluidity, the latter represent 
political closure and class consolidation. For the sake of brevity, | will call the former, demo- 
cratizing periods ‘republican’ and the latter, reactionary periods ‘authoritarian’. Although 
admittedly reductionist, this bipartite scheme will allow us to visualize the dialectic 
between revolution and counterrevolution that articulates Spain’s political trajectory. 

The republican interludes, glorified by the Spanish Left, are brief: the Sexenio democrd- 
tico (or ‘six democratic years’, 1868-1874), the Second Republic (1931-1939) and the Tran- 
sición (the period, roughly 1973-1982, covering the latter years of the dictatorship up until 
the consolidation of a democratic regime). Authoritarian periods, such as the Restauración 
(1874-1923) and Franco’s dictatorship (1938-1975), usually extend for three to five 
decades.* 

All republican periods have been politically turbulent and unstable, features that some- 
times extend to the preceding years (for example, 1919-1931). The turbulence and 
instability that characterize these periods express both the political and class fluidity 
that made them possible and the reactionary tendencies that strove to annul the 
promise of democratization and change that republican periods portended. Indeed, in 
the origin of each authoritarian period we can find some counterrevolutionary founda- 
tional act or set of events justified in the need to eliminate the risk of social revolution 
and aimed at controlling the state apparatuses and restoring the status quo ante in 
order to reestablish class power, defend the economic interests of the elites and discipline 
the working classes. The result is a new authoritarian period, generally resistant to change 
and quite stable, which tends to get eroded over time as the accumulated changes in the 
country’s political economy realign its class structure. As Bello (2018) suggests, the politi- 
cally volatile middle classes tend to be the decisive social sector making both revolution 
(democratization) and counterrevolution (reaction) possible. 

It is also important to underline that, within each category, the memory of the preced- 
ing period tends to have an important role in the following one. This is especially obvious 


3For opposite views on the emancipatory, transformative potential of left-wing populism, see Fassin (2017) and Mouffe 
(2018). 

“This dialectic can be extended back to the first two thirds of the nineteenth century, albeit with a quicker turnover: ‘The 
history of Spain between 1808 and 1874 is a succession of attempts to advance through the democratic path ... which 
were ultimately frustrated by as many blowbacks ... with a balance of 15 years of democratizing attempts against 66 of 
counterrevolution’ (Fontana 2007, 433). 
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with the republican periods. Each republican period remains in the memory of the left as 
an unfulfilled agenda and a repository of political possibilities - what Bloch (1991) would 
call an uncompleted past — that reemerges in the subsequent republican period (Izquierdo 
Martin and Sánchez León 2010). A last historical constant should be highlighted. The 
coming about of republican periods has been characterized by the convergence and 
(often uneasy) alliance between (radical and moderate) left progressive movements and 
federalizing demands emanating from some non-Castillian regions (such as Galicia, the 
Basque Country and, especially, Catalonia). This helps explain why in counterrevolutionary 
processes the curtailment of social rights tends to go hand in hand with administrative 
centralization and cultural uniformization efforts.? 

In the light of the scheme that I just proposed, how should we characterize the con- 
temporary constitutionalist, liberal democratic period, known as Regime of 78 (in refer- 
ence to the passing of the current constitution in 1978)? At least in part for the sake 
of clarity, | propose that we classify it as authoritarian. Such a perspective is contentious: 
not only is it problematic to class it together with a military dictatorship, but it should 
also be stressed that the Regime of 78 has created levels of political freedom, adminis- 
trative decentralization and social protection that are quite unprecedented in Spanish 
history. However, two further considerations justify my interpretation. First, in the 
origin of the Regime of 78 revolution and restoration mixed in intricate ways, thus emer- 
ging as what Gramsci (1971, 106-120) called a passive revolution Indeed, the Transición 
was secured from above: that is to say, the current regime emerged as a reaction against 
the political openness of the Transición, articulated through a series of transactions 
between elites (epitomized in the 1977 Pactos de la Moncloa) oriented towards 
fencing off popular democratic reforms and demands in order to preserve the economic 
status quo and bury the memory of the Civil War (Naredo 2001). Second, over time, the 
Regime of 78 has grown progressively less democratic and more authoritarian. Indeed, 
since the mid-1990s there has been a slowdown in the rhythm of democratic conquests, 
and in some cases a clear rollback, while economic inequality has increased in parallel to 
the creation of a financialized economy that allowed for the hardening of class hierar- 
chies. A result of this process has been the consolidation of a political-cum-economic 
power nucleus operating through mechanisms of rent extraction supported by clientelist, 
and often corrupt, practices knitting together corporate capital and the political party 
system (Narotzky 2016). 

Authoritarian tendencies within the Regime of 78 have accelerated in the aftermath of 
the 2008 economic crisis. While joblessness, precariousness and private indebtedness aug- 
mented at an unprecedented rhythm, the Spanish government and EU institutions 
implemented an austerity program that dismantled welfare provisions, eroded workers' 
rights and socialized corporate debt (especially beneficial for banks and electricity compa- 
nies, the traditional stalwarts of political-cum-economic power). The crisis revealed that 
promises of social reproduction and middle-class aspirations could not be maintained 
anymore for wide segments of the population. 


*Or, in Brais Fernández's formulation, ‘why Galician, Basque and ... Catalan independentists are — together with the "Reds" 
- the enemies par excellence which the Spanish Right's project is built around' (Fernández 2018). 

Whereby social struggles find sufficiently elastic frameworks to allow the bourgeoisie to gain power without dramatic 
upheavals ... [so that] the efforts of the traditional classes ... prevent the formation of collective will’ (Gramsci 1971, 
115). Thus, popular projects are sidelined and remain incomplete. 
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The popular democratic response (2011-2016) 


It is in this context that the left populist response emerged. The indignados movement did 
not blame the duress that Spaniards were experiencing on migration, but on a corrupt 
structure of accumulation that only benefitted a few. As their slogans said: ‘They do not 
represent us’ and ‘This is not a crisis; it is fraud.’ The key characteristic of the 15-M was 
its capacity to 'fram[e] the democratic struggle as a radical redistribution of power, 
which should necessarily lead to a distribution of wealth' (Palomera 2018, 79). The afterl- 
ives of the indignados - most notably Podemos and the electoral coalitions currently ruling 
most Spanish major cities (Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Coruña, Cádiz, etc.) - achieved a 
tremendous capacity for social mobilization and high levels of electoral support. Although 
the immediate geographical reach of Catalan sobiranisme is far more restricted, its impact 
over Spain's political life and its capacity to call into question the existing institutional 
arrangement may have been greater. Indeed, in Catalonia, the pillars of the Regime of 
78 (such as a stable, imperfectly bipartisan, party system; sacralization of the crown and 
the constitution; and the triumphalist narrative of the Transición as a foundational 
myth) have been shattered in less than a decade. 

The uneasy relationship that both movements, which possess distinct historical trajec- 
tories, maintain with each other is clear evidence of their differences - a circumstance, | 
should note in passing, that also extends to the interior of two movements that contain 
a diversity of political sensibilities and projects. Yet despite their differences, the two 
are popular democratic, non-authoritarian movements that, in a context of growing 
authoritarianism and economic-cum-political crisis, promote a democratic extension of 
civic empowerment (Pastor 2016). The two are also characteristically 'republican': they 
seek to undermine (and in many cases overcome) the Regime of 78; they are anti-mon- 
archical; and they seek historical precedent in earlier republican periods. Indeed, both 
movements re-enacted previous struggles, injecting into the country's political life, as 
Ernesto Semán's says in reference to Argentinian Peronism, 'the plebeian surge, the here- 
tical, collective demand for dignity and workers' rights that seems to be perpetually ready 
to call into question certain social and cultural hierarchies' (Semán 2018, 126). 

Since 2011, these two movements have been the main popular forces in the streets of 
Spain, and their activities have largely determined the country's political agenda during 
this period. In parallel, the imperfect bipartisan system upon which the Regime of 78 was 
constructed has been seriously undermined. But the stalwarts of this system have not 
remained passive. The growth of Podemos and what is often described as the 'Catalan 
challenge' provided the justification for the growth of the government's authoritarianism, 
which took shape in a context in which the division of powers has eroded, almost all big 
media outlets have closed ranks with the regime, and the main economic powers have 
heralded a visceral opposition and disdain to the two movements. Antentas (2017a) 
labeled the government's strategy offensive resistentialism. Resistentialist because it 
was aimed at avoiding the possibility that the context of political fluidity would give 
rise to a democratic, republican opening; 'offensive' because it was not merely reactive, 
but also reactionary: it did not seek to preserve the status quo but to roll back the exten- 
sion of democratic freedoms. Indeed, to the dismantling of welfare provisions, we must 
add, among others, the increased protagonism in the political process of the judicial 
system, an emphasis on 'law-and-order' that has curtailed protest and freedom of 
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expression (epitomized in the Ley Mordaza), and the attempts to recentralize the admin- 
istrative apparatus. 

Moreover, the increasing authoritarianism of the Partido Popular’s government took 
place alongside the quick rise of its parliamentary ally, Ciudadanos, a neoliberal party 
that presents itself as the nemesis of Podemos. Ciudadanos’ electoral appeal seems to 
rest on an ambiguous, even nebulous, ideology that combines ultra-nationalist rhetoric, 
pro-market jargon, and a coded xenophobic discourse, together with the image of a 
young leader who allegedly embodies the apolitical, meritocratic modernization which 
Ciudadanos promises to bring forth. The fact that this ideological mix attracted large 
numbers of mostly young, urban, middle- and working-class Spaniards constituted the 
first evidence that a new form of ‘authoritarian populism’ oriented to fend off the repub- 
lican surge was in the making (Alabao 2018). 


The end of the exception? 


The period between 2011 and 2016 can be defined as one of emergent republicanism or, 
at least, as one in which the possibility of a democratic opening gained strength. However, 
in 2016 and 2017 the republican opening stalled, giving rise to a complex situation. 

On the one hand, in recent years and months the two republican movements have 
encountered serious obstacles: Podemos' inability to widen its electoral support became 
clear in 2016, and, in 2017, the Catalan roadmap to independence collapsed, revealing 
the movement's strategic shortcomings. The reasons behind this regression have to do 
both with developments in the international arena — such as Syriza's ‘capitulation’, unex- 
pected electoral results (Brexit, Trump's victory, etc.) and the EU's glacial response to 
Catalan demands - as well as with internal contradictions within both movements - 
such as the important, but waning, role of conservative nationalism within sobiranisme 
and Podemos' abjuring of the left-right political axis (Charnock, Purcell, and Ribera- 
Fumaz 2012). These contradictions are not unrelated to the ambivalently demos-phobic, 
state-centric (Badiou 2016) attitudes of both movements: their bet to play the political 
game within the institutional sphere has translated into a certain distrust towards, and 
desire to control, the popular ferment on which their force is based (Antentas 2017b). 
In fact, the blowbacks have revealed the limitations of the populist premise that the 
two movements, and especially Podemos, heralded. The hypothesis that a powerful nar- 
rative and charismatic leadership would lead to the fast seizure of power through electoral 
means has not only proven to be incorrect, it has also led to a palpable fading of the 
popular enthusiasm that animated these movements and to their progressive moderation. 

Recently, we have seen strong evidence that the political volatility that has shaken 
Spain since the outset of the economic crisis is far from over. In the spring of 2018, a par- 
liamentary no-confidence vote - supported, among others, by all left-wing and Catalan 
parties — surprisingly ousted the conservative government, and led to the election of a 
new Prime Minister from the nominally social-democratic party, the PSOE. It is unlikely 
that the new government will be able to create a new (but continuist) stable framework, 
for this would require some sort of federalist reform and a new period of sustained econ- 
omic growth. In any event, right-wing parties will likely try to avoid such a settlement by 
resorting to increasingly authoritarian discourses and populist strategies, as evidenced by 
the recent election of the young Pablo Casado to lead the Partido Popular. As Rodrigo 
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Amirola argues, Casado’s strategy, partly inspired in the success of Cuidadanos, is clearly 
populist, aiming to assemble ‘a new moral majority that goes beyond left and right... 
by mobilizing strongly conservative sectors in order to foment political polarization’ 
(Amirola 2018). In just a few weeks, Casado has made clear the platform through which 
he aims to achieve this goal: war against so-called peripheral nationalisms (Catalan, 
Basque and Galician), visceral disdain to feminism (rebranded as ‘gender ideology’), and 
a revamped anti-immigration discourse, peppered with neoliberal proposals (lowering 
taxes, especially on the wealthy) and due reverence to the historical pillars of Spanish 
nationalist conservatism (church, army, fatherland, and king). This is eerily similar to the 
discourse of Vox, a neofascist political party that has experienced a sudden rise in popu- 
larity in recent months. These events likely ‘mark the end of the so-called Spanish excep- 
tion’ (Fernández 2018). 

It is too early to say whether the years 2016-2018 signaled the closure of the republican 
opening and the triumph of reaction, or whether they should simply be seen as an impasse 
marked by the resistance of a sclerotic regime. The outcome will depend, in the first place, 
on the ability of the republican movements to rejuvenate, extend and strengthen their base, 
and, above all, to develop strategic alliances; in the second place, on the success that the 
forces of reaction will have in promoting the emergence of forms of authoritarian populism. 
This tension will also be played out in the Spanish countryside. 


The countryside 


If, as | suggested, the period 2011-2016 contained the germ of a new republican period, it 
would also be the case that it introduced an absolute historical novelty with respect to its 
republican predecessors: the countryside has been little more than a non-presence in the 
recent political cycle. 

The anti-austerity movement is overwhelmingly urban: its rhetoric and style, its 
symbols, its agenda, they all are quintessentially urban. Catalan sobiranisme is less univo- 
cal, and it certainly has strong support in the Catalan countryside, but rural issues play a 
minimal part in its agenda and the political battle seems to be focused on widening its 
social base in urban Catalonia. This invisibility is further nurtured by media descriptions 
of the effects of the crisis, which tend to focus on urban contexts: both crisis and austerity 
and the response to it are presented as having an urban face. It is not difficult to detect 
behind this urban bias the hardwired, implicit assumption that rural dwellers are conser- 
vative (with a small c) and poorly organized (the infamous ‘sack of potatoes’), and that 
change, therefore, can only come from the metropolitan areas. 

This political divide between country and city is very problematic. On the one hand, it 
imposes limits on the reach of emancipatory politics. On the other hand, it tends to 
conceal the worsening of life conditions in rural Spain and its potential political effects. 
This worsening of life conditions is especially evident in three processes that | will now 
examine: depopulation, land concentration and impoverishment. 


7As | finish the revisions to this article, on 2 December 2018, Vox has obtained 11% of the vote in the Andalusian election, 
thus entering a (regional) parliament for the first time ever and therefore confirming beyond any doubt that the excep- 
tion is over. 

The Sindicato Andaluz de Trabajadores, allied with the left sectors of both movements, is the one very notable exception to 
the countryside's post-crisis political invisibility. 
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Depopulation, land concentration and impoverishment 


The Spanish countryside suffered an abrupt process of rural exodus between 1955 and 
1975. This process of depopulation left a durable imprint in the consciousness of rural 
dwellers, generating widespread feelings of abandonment and hopelessness (Sevilla 
Guzman 1979). Although depopulation has decelerated since the 1980s, rural Spain 
keeps losing population and getting older, especially in the northern half of the peninsula. 
A recent report (Recaño 2017) suggests that close to 2000 municipalities (about 20% of the 
Spanish total) are at risk of disappearing. Indeed, a new genre of TV program and mono- 
graph (e.g. del Molino 2017) has popularized the idea of rural Spain as a romanticized 
‘Empty Spain.’ Emptiness qua irrelevance is replacing the old stigma of ignorance and 
backwardness, further distancing the urban dweller from the quotidian reality of the 
countryside. 

In parallel, the Spanish countryside has experienced a remarkable process of land con- 
centration. As Franco, Borras, and van der Ploeg (2013) suggest, this process is generalized 
all over Europe, representing one of the faces that land grabbing has taken on the conti- 
nent. According to Eurostat, between 1999 and 2009 the number of agricultural holdings 
in Spain decreased by 2396, whereas the agricultural area shrank by 996. In the same 
period, large holdings (over 100 hectares) grew in number and became larger, whereas 
the amount of agricultural land in the hands of corporations increased by more than 
2096, reaching 1196 of the country's total. Whereas these transformations would seemingly 
confirm modernization theory-informed visions of agrarian differentiation, such an expla- 
nation tends to ignore the role that mechanisms of extra-economic coercion (state and EU 
policies, financialization, real estate pressure, etc) have played in land concentration 
processes. 

Moreover, changes in the agricultural sector only reveal a part of the challenges that 
Spanish rural territories have been facing.? The data that | have just presented cover an 
interval (1999-2009) that largely coincides with what | have elsewhere (Franquesa 2017) 
called the Second Miracle: the bubble-led cycle of economic growth that Spain experi- 
enced between 1995 and 2007. The two most visible processes of this cycle were the 
massive construction of private housing and the public and private construction of infra- 
structure such as roads, high-speed trains, airports, cultural facilities and power stations 
(Aguilera and Naredo 2009). Inflation of real estate assets was the lifeblood of the 
Second Miracle, generating rents that were captured by a bundle of real estate, construc- 
tion and financial interests (López and Rodríguez 2011). The reproduction of this accumu- 
lation pattern required an incessant extension of the frontier of ground rent valorization,'? 
fueled by cheap credit, public subsidies, rezoning mechanisms and corrupt deals that 
rarely benefitted the original owners of the land. Despite its geographical unevenness, 
it is hard to overemphasize the impact of this real estate and construction frenzy over 
the bulk of the Spanish countryside: land artificialization, the re-ordering of land uses, 
the privatization of public and communal lands and natural resources, speculation and 


?For a synthesis of the transformations of Spanish agriculture and their effects on rural land and territories since the turn of 
the century, see Arnalte, Moreno, and Ortiz (2013) and Soler and Fernandez (2015). 

100n the concept of ground rent and rent capture, see the classic work of Smith (1990) and the recent contribution of 
Andreucci et al. (2017). 
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land-price increases.'' Indeed, it seems fair to argue that the Second Miracle worked as a 
land grab, especially if we adopt a definition of land grabbing that loosens the emphasis 
on ownership to place it on the capture of contro! over resources and the re-ordering of 
land uses (Franco, Borras, and van der Ploeg 2013). | will return to this point in my discus- 
sion on Southern Catalonia. 

But if the Miracle eroded the control of rural dwellers and farmers over their environ- 
ment - and consequently over their reproductive strategies — it is fair to say that the 
impact of the ensuing crisis over their livelinoods has been even deeper. Current urban- 
rural income differentials are large. Indeed, it is not rare for the income of rural dwellers 
to be less than half that of the inhabitants of the respective provincial capital (Sánchez 
2017). This situation is in large part the result of the uneven effects of the Miracle and 
the ensuing crisis over rural and urban territories. Thus, for instance, according to 
Idescat (the Catalan statistical institute) whereas in the early 1990s the average individual 
income in Catalan rural agrarian counties was slightly above that of Barcelona's postindus- 
trial, working-class neighborhoods (the old urban ‘red belts’), nowadays it is clearly below 
(Franquesa 2018, 2015-16). The crisis has thus impoverished rural Spain both in relative 
and in absolute terms. 

This impoverishment is especially troublesome for smallholders and, by extension, for the 
regions where family agriculture, often practiced on a part-time basis, is more prominent 
(Arnalte, Moreno, and Ortiz 2013). Economic crisis and austerity have led to the erosion of 
state provisioning and the loss of industrial and state jobs in rural areas, thus undermining 
the complementary sources of income that are critical for the reproduction of smallholding 
agriculture (Moragues-Faus 2014). Furthermore, the extension of precarity jeopardizes the 
complex bundle of relationships of trust between households through which land is culti- 
vated, as well as the forms of subjectivity on which those relationships, and by extension 
the future of these areas, depend. Southern Catalans often refer to this form of subjectivity 
as ‘self-esteem.’ The term encompasses a broad range of ideas: believing in your product 
and investing in it; maintaining affective relations with your land, your neighbors and the 
broader territory; developing initiatives that create new revenue opportunities; transmitting 
to your children the desire to stay and make a living in the area; and so on. 


Slow dispossession and angry people 


Altogether, the transformations | have just described - depopulation, land concentration 
and farming deactivation, urban and infrastructural encroachment, impoverishment - can 
be seen as a general process of slow dispossession, nurturing feelings of abandonment 
and hopelessness - the further erosion of self-esteem. My use of the adjective 'slow' - bor- 
rowed from Nixon (2013) - indicates the unspectacular, gradual and mundane character of 
dispossession here, which also helps to explain the inattention that this process receives in 
the broader public debate. Yet it is fair to assume that the objective and subjective con- 
ditions that | have described for the Spanish countryside constitute a fertile hummus 
for the emergence of authoritarian populism in this part of the country. Indeed, although 
so far rural disenfranchisement has not turned into organized anger, it is worth noting that 


"Between 1995 and 2008, the average price of agricultural land more than doubled — from 5200 to 11,010 euros per 
hectare (Soler and Fernandez 2015, 88-93). 
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an insightful analyst such as Fernando Fernandez has recently spoken of the risk of Le Pen- 
ization in the Spanish countryside: 


A year and a half ago, an agrarian organizer told me that he was worried because his bases 
reacted to their problems in increasingly more conservative ways, and because he found it 
increasingly difficult to introduce broader issues and debates. ... Since then | have observed 
a worrying political trend among certain sectors of the rural world who, feeling belittled 
and attacked, react by closing towards their own principles and evolve towards positions 
that have nothing to do with the defense of the rural world. ... More and more frequently | 
hear loaded conversations in the bar, the market and the fiestas that suddenly move from 
defending hunting and the need to control the fauna to a ferocious attack against environ- 
mental organizations and a defense of Spain and its traditions. | am worried to see Francoist 
flags in demonstrations demanding irrigation ... Where has the effort of the last decades in 
favor of food sovereignty and a lively, open, fraternal rural world gone? (Fernández 2017, 27) 


Fernández fears that we may be witnessing an authoritarian populist movement in statu 
nascendi. This movement, he observes, understands itself as reacting against abstract 
enemies, most notably 'environmentalists' and 'the urban society', posited as the antagon- 
ists of the rural dwellers and their interests. Fernández offers a double explanation for the 
emergence of this movement. First, he points at the Left's historical inability to engage 
with the plight of the rural world and its unwillingness to understand the agrarian 
economy and, especially, family farming. This would open the way for the emergence of 
a Le Pen-style populism that would find its social base among pensioners, rural workers, 
and small and middle farmers, rather than among large landowners and the agroindustry, 
more favorable to the status quo and supportive of so-called market liberalization. 

Indeed, the second key explanation has to do with the activity of a series of right-wing 
rural organizations, loosely connected with the Partido Popular and, increasingly, to Vox 
(see Fernández and Jerez 2018). These organizations have recently undertaken an effort 
to organize rural discontent, creating a movement called 'In defense of the rural world 
and its traditions' that emphasizes identity questions and posits urban environmentalists 
as its nemesis. Fernández admits that whether this will give place to some sort of full- 
fledged form of authoritarian populism in rural Spain is uncertain, yet the activist warns 
us that rural Spain is politically up for grabs. This view is congenial with my argument 
that the poor penetration of contemporary republican movements in the countryside 
opens a real opportunity for the emergence of authoritarian populism. In this respect, the 
analogy with the French National Front is apposite. For although the emergence in Spain 
of an independent, agrarian-focused, rural form of authoritarian populism is highly unlikely, 
the FN provides a revealing example of how far-right discourses and ideologies can be suc- 
cessfully ruralized (Ivaldi and Gombin 2015). Indeed, it seems fair to assume that the Partido 
Popular's incipient authoritarian populist strategy will target the rural voter, especially in 
those parts of the country where the party is dominant (such as central and western 
Spain, and probably extending to the south). It may also be a telling fact that Casado is 
the only national leader not born and raised in a major metropolitan center. 


Southern Catalonia: a permanent revolt against all sorts of grabs 


In their panoramic discussion of the global rise of authoritarian populism, Scoones et al. 
(2018) argue that the countryside not only provides the breeding ground for regressive 
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political forces, but may also offer progressive alternatives in the form of emancipatory 
rural politics and struggles. In this section | briefly discuss one such struggle in Southern 
Catalonia; it came to be known as the Southern Revolt, and it unfolded in the first years 
of the century, opposing a series of hydraulic and energy projects and defending a 
model of endogenous economic development. 

Following the classification suggested by Strijker, Voerman, and Terluin (2015; see also 
Woods 2008) we may describe it as a form of ‘spontaneous rural protest.’ ‘Spontaneous’, to 
be clear, does not signal lack of organization, but absence of political party or union direc- 
tion. ‘Rural’, in contrast to ‘agrarian’, indicates that the range of actors and issues involved 
went beyond - though they certainly included - farmers and strictly agrarian problems, 
tackling a large variety of questions, from the defense of local livelihoods and landscapes 
to the critique of the country's hydrological and energy policies — but also of those local 
actors who were complicit with them. In so doing, the Southern Revolt developed a prac- 
tical, ecologically-informed understanding of the role that the country-city division plays in 
the social division of labor and value in Spain. The Southern Revolt gave a unified voice to 
the region, vindicating a local identity rooted in peasant practices and a shared experience 
of marginalization, blaming this marginalization on a 'them' composed by all those actors 
- from the government to construction and electricity companies, but also local caciques - 
that had historically benefitted from it. Thus, as | will argue in the conclusions, the 
Southern Revolt can be located within a larger tradition of progressive agrarian (or 
rural) populism, which, while involving multiclass alliances, is, as Borras (forthcoming) 
argues, necessarily class-conscious. 


A new productive function 


In the 1960s-70s, while Spain was experiencing an accelerated, industrialization-led 
process of urbanization and economic modernization, Southern Catalonia's agrarian 
economy collapsed. As Southern Catalonia was losing its population, and thus becoming 
a place 'with no productive function' (Smith 2011) in modern Spain, the region was tar- 
geted for a new economic specialization: providing water and energy to urban Spain. Gov- 
ernment and private electricity companies eyed the region, first projecting a series of 
dams and hydroelectric stations, and later (in the 1970s and 1980s) as many as seven 
nuclear power plants. Southern Catalans resisted this process from the outset (Garcia 
1997). Thanks to this resistance they were able to force the withdrawal of several projects, 
including two dams and three nuclear plants. The peak of this struggle took place in the 
late 1970s, in the context of the Transición, largely becoming the face of the pro-democ- 
racy struggle in Southern Catalonia. Opposition to these projects was especially strong 
among those social sectors depending on agriculture and, to a lesser extent, fishing. 
The then-nascent progressive agrarian unions played a decisive role in this struggle. 
Southern Catalan land (and water) became useful for capital and state's interests at the 
same time that the region's labor was deemed redundant. A series of actors, from agrarian 
organizations to the antinuclear movement, but also some sectors of the church, led the 
opposition to this process, framed as a defense of the local means of livelihood. It thus 
corresponded with what Martínez Alier's (2003) calls 'environmentalism of the poor', a 
defense of the local environment understood as a means of livelihood. It also possessed 
a strong republican, democratizing component, opposing and aiming to supersede 
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unelected power structures, such as the electricity companies - dismissively labeled the 
‘new masters’ - and vertical agrarian unions and Francoist mayors, together with their cli- 
entelist networks. These actors, accused of 'serving the new masters', were the main advo- 
cates of energy facilities, as well as their main beneficiaries, enjoying, for instance, 
privileged access to good jobs in the nuclear plants. 


The country's pantry and sink 


Resistance against extraction in Southern Catalonia experienced a strong rebirth at the 
turn of the century as a result of the coincidence of a series of proposed infrastructure pro- 
jects. On 4 February 2001, the streets of Móra, the small commercial capital of the three 
northern counties of Southern Catalonia - Priorat, Ribera, and Terra Alta — hosted the 
largest demonstration that has ever taken place in the region. In front of 25,000 peaceful 
demonstrators, a simple banner read: ‘Stop aggressions to the territory.’ It was signed ‘The 
Platforms,’ a term that, in Spain, identifies local civic organizations convened to oppose a 
specific localized development and operating through an assembly-based, nonhierarchi- 
cal structure. The four self-identified ‘Southern Platforms’ that organized the Móra demon- 
stration formed in the previous two years in response to three kinds of infrastructure 
projects. The Platforms of Terra Alta and Priorat opposed the proposal of the Catalan gov- 
ernment that positioned the two counties at the center of wind farm development. The 
Platform of Ribera opposed several projected waste and energy facilities, most notably 
Enron’s plan to build a natural gas combined-cycle power plant in Mora. And the Southern 
Catalan section of the state-wide Platform in Defense of the Ebro (PDE) opposed the 
National Hydrological Plan (PHN, in its Spanish acronym), a governmental plan of hydraulic 
infrastructure that hinged on the transfer of water from the Ebro River to Barcelona and 
the Spanish Levant (Valencia and Murcia). 

The Mora demonstration is widely seen as the inaugural event for an unprecedented 
cycle of mobilization, popularly known as the Southern Revolt. This revolt gathered a 
numerous and diverse social base, triggering a reconfiguration of the political balance 
of forces within the region, which has kept shifting to the left to this day. In contrast to 
the 1970s and 1980s, agrarian organizations played a secondary role in the Southern 
Revolt, a circumstance that reflected the fact that agriculture had ceased to be the 
main source of revenue for a significant part of the local population. Whereas during 
the Transición the conflict was framed as one of traditional (farming, fishing) versus 
modern economy (power plants), this time around the conflict emerged between two 
diverging economic development models. 

The platforms defended a model based on what they called 'endogenous economic 
development, where the farming base of the area and of many household economies 
would be strengthened by adding distinction to local production (mostly, high-scale 
wine) and complementary activities (fundamentally, tourism). 'Endogenous', thus, did 
not mean autarkic or self-sufficient, i.e. delinked from market circuits. It rather referred 
to the possibility of drawing on local (or endogenous) resources - the people, landscapes 
and agrarian produce of the region - to achieve a more favorable engagement with those 
circuits. Beyond the generation of new economic opportunities, the goal was thus to build 
a development model that afforded a larger degree of control to the local population. As 
activists insisted, this project of endogenous economic development wanted to combat 
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hopelessness and relied on ‘generating self-esteem.’ In contrast, the second model 
defended that the region should deepen its specialization as an extractive hub. Once 
again, it had its main advocates among conservative mayors, who supported the govern- 
ment's view that the area was a ‘lagging’ region that could only develop by hosting ever- 
new energy projects, which would generate tax revenues, rents, and a few jobs to the local 
economy. This second model enjoyed limited support among the local population, as the 
declining support to pro-extraction mayors in successive electoral contests evidenced. 

The platforms developed a fairly sophisticated understanding of the broader political 
economic dynamics that converted their region into a site of extraction. In an interview 
conducted during my fieldwork, in 2010, a leading activist of the PDE (the largest and 
most powerful of the Southern platforms) described what united the different platforms, 
and thence the spirit of the revolt, in the following terms: ‘We are sister struggles, we all 
fight against a development model that makes us peripheral: a pantry for water and 
energy, and a waste dump for what the country does not want.’ Furthermore, although 
the platforms emerged as a reaction to a series of projects, they were able to go 
beyond a merely defensive attitude. This is most obvious in their proposals for what 
they called a New Culture of Water and a New Culture of Energy. With these proposals, 
the platforms made clear that they were not NIMBY (Not In My Back Yard) organizations. 

The New Culture of Water presented itself as a new socioenvironmental paradigm for 
water management, calling for conservation and the democratization of water politics in 
front of the traditional top-down approach that saw water as a bulk resource to be 
managed through large-scale infrastructure (Arrojo 2006). Importantly, the activists of 
the PHN dispelled the idea that the conflicts around water were mere conflicts between 
regions or between the country and the city. This was not, they argued, a struggle for 
water between, say, Southern Catalan and Murcian peasants, or between rural Southern 
Catalans and Barcelona's working classes. Against the government's argument, which 
depicted Southern Catalans as selfish citizens depriving their fellow countrymen of 
water, the PDE took pains to emphasize that the water sent to Barcelona and the 
Spanish Levant would not serve urban dwellers and small farmers, but would instead 
benefit a select few in the thriving real estate and tourist sectors, as well as a non-sustain- 
able agroindustry predicated upon cheap water and cheap migrant labor. 

Similarly, the New Culture of Energy emphasized the need to decouple economic devel- 
opment from energy use, demanded the closure of nuclear plants, and proposed a distrib- 
uted energy system where smaller power plants closer to the point of consumption would 
progressively substitute large power plants owned by the traditional utilities. In this sense, 
they criticized the way renewable energy was being developed (top-down planning and 
corporate ownership), suggesting that it worked as a form of what Fairhead, Leach, and 
Scoones (2012) call ‘green grabbing’. This is illustrated with the recurrent complaint that 
Southern Catalan farmers, echoing a long trajectory of struggle, wage against wind 
farm developers: "They have become the (new) masters.' 


Against the Second Miracle and its ecological regime 


The Southern Revolt had its maximum strength between 2000 and 2004, the peak years of 
the Second Miracle. Indeed, the Southern Revolt was one of the largest of a series of 
conflicts against infrastructure projects (airports, golf courses, waste dumps, seaside 
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resorts, etc.) that mushroomed in Spain, with a very strong presence in Catalonia. There, 
local activists, although their platforms tended to operate independently, identified 
their struggles as part and parcel of a countrywide ‘movement in defense of the territory’ 
(Alfama et al. 2007). 

This may in fact be read, using Polanyian language (Polanyi 2001), as a countermove- 
ment, an unplanned social defense against a structure of accumulation based upon a fre- 
netic use and abuse of space and nature. The housing bubble, the ecological degradation 
of the seaside, the dramatic underuse of new, large-scale infrastructure such as airports, 
power plants, and high-speed trains — as well as the corruption that accompanied these 
projects — are all part of the present-day consequences, a damning testament to the 
Second Miracle's effects on Spain's environment. So is the ongoing crisis and the austerity 
measures that the government and the EU imposed on the Spanish citizenry in order to 
facilitate debt repayment. 

As the epicenter of this countermovement, the Southern Revolt made clear that the 
Second Miracle was a deeply ecological process. It constituted what Moore (2015) calls 
an ‘ecological regime’, a notion that refers to durable sets of relations (from patterns of 
governance to class structures, among others) organizing the metabolism - that is to 
say, the material exchanges between humans and the environment - of any given politi- 
cal-economic order. These relationships are not external but a central constitutive element 
of that order. 

As mentioned earlier, the key element of the Second Miracle was the spatial expansion 
of the frontier of ground rent valorization, allowing for the inflation of real estate assets, 
the overgrowth of the construction sector, and fabulous financial profits for banking 
and related sectors - as well as an unprecedented escalation of private and corporate 
indebtedness. All the big winners of the Second Miracle — banks, electric utilities, construc- 
tion companies, and the real estate sector — engaged in a construction binge, funded by 
cheap credit and focused on residential units and large-scale infrastructure. Whereas tra- 
ditional core areas (big cities, the seaside) became central to this activity, the Second 
Miracle pushed the frontier into peri-urban areas and the entirety of the Mediterranean 
coast. The 'rest' of the country was iterated as a periphery. Thus, the expansion of the fron- 
tier of ground rent valorization, combined with the increasing metabolic demands of an 
economic system highly reliant on increasing flows of energy and water, put added 
pressure to peripheries such as Southern Catalonia. The Southern Revolt was a struggle 
against using the area as tap and sink for that wasteful metabolism, and in so doing it 
revealed the contradictions and socioenvironmental injustice on which it was based. 

These contradictions lie at the heart of the debate between development models. For 
the construction of infrastructures required a certain kind of value relation. It needed ter- 
ritories beyond the frontier of ground rent valorization that could be further cheapened, a 
term that | use in the double sense proposed by Moore: 'One is a price moment: to reduce 
the costs of working for capital, directly and indirectly. Another is ethico-political: to 
cheapen in the English language sense of the word, to treat as unworthy of dignity and 
respect.' (Moore 2017, 600). Indeed, infrastructure development needed land with a low 
market value as much as people who felt and could be treated as unworthy, unable to 
claim a higher value for their land and their lives and willing to accept those facilities 
that other territories did not want. The model of endogenous development aimed to chal- 
lenge this value relation, positing the local territory as a valuable (as opposed to ‘cheap’) 
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element, both in market terms - that is to say, as the potential base for the making of live- 
lihoods — and a source of self-esteem. 


Rural populism and emancipatory rural politics 


As | have argued all throughout this paper, the poor penetration of anti-austerity move- 
ments in the countryside signals a weakness in these movements' capacity to expand 
their social base and geographical reach. Yet as importantly, it also undermines their 
capacity to analyze the Spanish reality and, by extension, to propose emancipatory pro- 
jects. In this respect, the Southern Revolt teaches us two main lessons: the urgency to 
develop an ecologically informed understanding of the city-country division, and the 
need to couple the critique of austerity with an equally ruthless critique of the economic 
bonanza that preceded it, understanding its 'slow' dispossessing effects. 

In the first place, by neglecting the countryside, left populist movements in Spain at 
best downplay and at worst ignore the city-country (and center-periphery) relationship 
that underpins the existing structures of accumulation and domination. This, in turn, 
becomes a burden for introducing ecological questions in the emancipatory agenda. 
Indeed, as a certain Marxist tradition — represented by authors such as Gramsci (1957), Wil- 
liams (1973) and Lefebvre (1978) - has argued, and the practice of the Southern Revolt 
shows, any successful emancipatory project must not only understand, but aim to super- 
sede, the division between country and city that has been, and continues to be, central to 
the reproduction of capital and state. The ecological dimension of the structures of 
accumulation and domination becomes especially visible in peripheral areas such as 
Southern Catalonia, for that peripherality expresses an economic and ecological extraction 
- based upon and sustaining political marginalization — that is inseparable from the prac- 
tice, experience and identity of the region's inhabitants. 

In the second place, the popular democratic movements that have tried to break with the 
status quo since 2011 have focused their critique on the crisis and austerity policies. They 
have denounced the undemocratic character of these policies, as well as their dispossessing 
effects upon the urban middle classes that form their backbone. Yet the emergence of the 
Southern Revolt and similar rural movements in the preceding decade make evident that 
dispossessing dynamics were central to the cycle of accumulation that preceded and pro- 
voked the crisis. Furthermore, the Southern Revolt also criticized and revealed the author- 
itarian tendencies that gave stability to the Regime of 78, especially evident in the 
hydrological projects put forward by PSOE and PP. Something similar can be said about 
Nunca Mais, the movement that emerged in Galicia after the Prestige's oil spill in 2003. A 
broad, successful, left populist movement must take into consideration such a broad 
range of dispossessing processes and the authoritarianism that underpinned them in 
order to understand the divergent subjectivities to which they have given place over time. 


Dignity: on morality, relationality, and class 


Borras (forthcoming) argues that the historical - and ongoing - debate among left scholars 
on agrarian populism can help analyze (and build) progressive populist movements. '? This 


VFor recent installments on this debate, see Bernstein (2018), van der Ploeg (2018) and White (2018). 
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debate has tended to polarize between so-called Chayanovian or (neo-)populist and 
Marxist (or Leninist) positions: whereas the former celebrate the political imagination of 
populism and its capacity to mobilize disparate social groups, the latter tend to criticize 
it as a romantic movement that privileges moralizing understandings of ‘the people’ 
while ignoring class analysis. The key, Borras argues, is to find common ground 
between these two positions, retaining the populist impulse while enriching it with the 
Marxists’ keen understanding of class dynamics, in order to advance to a class-conscious 
left-wing populism. 

In this concluding section | contribute to this debate by exploring how moral discourses 
intervene in the construction of populist movements. | do so by focusing on the notion of 
dignity and its role both in the Southern Revolt and in the more recent popular democratic 
movements. Whereas the centrality achieved by this notion makes patent the ability of the 
latter movements to grasp and mobilize emergent affects and ‘structures of feeling’ (Wil- 
liams 1973), it also signals the limitations of a strategy that has been largely discursive. In 
and of themselves, moralizing discourses are insufficient unless they are related to class 
experiences (Franquesa 2016). Otherwise they can easily be captured by right-wing 
populism. 


Southern Catalan dignity 


Dignity was central to the Southern Revolt's discursive apparatus. This can be appreciated 
in a manifesto issued in 2007 by a group of organizations opposing a new series of energy 
projects (more wind farms, a nuclear waste storage facility, and a natural gas submarine 
deposit). The authors wrote: 


Until recently, we put up with everything like submissive subjects. ... But since 2000, with the 
struggle against Enron and the PHN, we gained our dignity and learned to organize and make 
ourselves respected. Never again resignation ... We are not submissive subjects anymore, we 
are citizens who have learnt how to struggle and we will struggle for our future. (Plataformes 
de les Terres de l'Ebre 2007) 


This quote underscores that the Southern Revolt created politically active subjects, and it 
does so by contrasting dignity and resignation. During the last decades, dignity has been 
the main idiom through which Southern Catalans have opposed their marginalization and 
the conversion of their land into tap and sink of the accumulation process. Indeed, dignity 
should be understood as the central element of a local ‘theoretical framework’ - to use 
Narotzky's (2016) expression — aiming to explain but also to disrupt the value relations 
that both sustain and result from a particular political economic structure. This structure 
allows for the extraction of profits from the area, cheapening its inhabitants and their pos- 
sessions, most notably land. Or, to put it in Gidwani's (2012) terms, turning them into 
‘waste’: what the law of value needs to devalue or cheapen (in the full sense of the 
term) in order to produce economic value. 

This demand for dignity takes two different, although often overlapping, forms. First, it 
emerges as indignation, a fiery reaction against passively accepting the denial of one's 
own dignity. Indignation draws on, reinforces and gives political character to self- 
esteem; it constitutes the opposite of resignation and deference and thus combats a fatal- 
istic passivity. Indignation, then, emerges as an attempt to reproduce a resistant 
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subjectivity that has informed a long history of peasant struggle, thus recalling an uncom- 
pleted past (Bloch 1991) of making autonomous peasant livelihoods and of being citizens 
who fully participate in the political process. The second form emerges as an assertion of 
dignity, understood as worth. It claims the value of Southern Catalans and their posses- 
sions, especially of their land, and of the region as a whole. The demand of dignity is an 
attempt to preserve — but also to construct and perform - certain possessions, a struggle 
against dispossession: being able to make a living and stay in place, preserving the value of 
land, maintaining local networks of solidarity, preserving some control over the labor 
process and household reproduction. 

The Southern Revolt was able to put the moral strength of the notion of dignity at the 
service of its populist strategy, using it to build an opposition between a 'we' (the 
Southern Catalan people) and a 'them' (all those who benefit from a political economic 
structure that peripheralizes the area and its inhabitants). But we should also note that in 
Southern Catalonia the notion of dignity has obvious class undertones. Beyond its expli- 
cit political uses, the term is rarely used in the region. But there is a glaring exception: 
Southern Catalans often emphasize the dignity of being a pages, a Catalan word - 
cousin of the French paysan - that means peasant or family farmer. Yet | should point 
out that in Southern Catalonia the term is applied to anyone who feels an attachment 
with the agrarian economy, anyone who wishes to make a living in (and not simply 
off) the land.'? 

The point that | am trying to make, therefore, is that the Southern Revolt's demand for 
dignity underpinned a populist strategy that was class-conscious. For in the region the 
notion is crucially linked to the everyday struggle for survival, a struggle to be a pagés 
which we could describe, using van der Ploeg's phrasing, as 'a struggle for autonomy 
and improved income within a context that imposes dependency and deprivation' (van 
der Ploeg 2013, 61). The demand for dignity, thus, connects disenfranchisement and dis- 
possession with broader political economic structures, while anchoring the region's plight 
and struggle within a deeper trajectory of political and quotidian struggle. 


Dignity beyond Southern Catalonia: the limits and openness of dignity 


More recently, the claim for dignity has been a powerful undercurrent of popular demo- 
cratic struggles. Indeed, the anti-austerity movement emerged as indignation (the indig- 
nados movement), and ongoing initiatives such as the Dignity Marches followed, 
organized by a coalition of unions and left organizations to demand 'bread, roof, and 
work. In 2015, Pablo Iglesias, the leader of Podemos, argued in a political rally: ‘We are 
the only reasonable possibility to recover our dignity' (Europa Press 2015). On 2 
October 2017, in the aftermath of the police's repression of the Catalan self-determination 
vote, the cover of the newspaper Ara had just two words: 'Shame and Dignity' (Vergonya i 
Dignitat). A few days later, Xavier Doménech, a leader of the Comuns (the main Catalan 
afterlife of the indignados movement) tweeted: 'October 1st was the dignity of a plural 
and diverse people that affirmed itself in the face of repression. The examples are 
multitudinous. 


"This semantic extension runs in parallel to the declining importance of agriculture in the area, and is commensurate with 
the Southern Revolt's above-mentioned shift from strictly agrarian to rural concerns. 
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During the first decade of the century, the idiom of dignity was central to the political 
discourse of movements - such as the Southern Revolt, but also the Galician Nunca Mdis, 
with its 'Manifesto da dignidade' - that felt mistreated and abandoned, largely left out of 
the body politic. After 2011, the idiom traveled from the rural periphery to the city squares, 
a move that reflected that a growing section of the urban working- and middle-classes felt 
left behind. Crisis and austerity curtailed their middle-class aspirations and threatened to 
expulse them from the mechanisms of hegemony and to render them 'people with no 
productive function.’ 

This sequence of events shows the strength of the notion of dignity, its capacity to 
assemble people with different life experiences. But we should not fool ourselves. The 
demand for dignity and the experience of indignation are not patrimony of the Left. As 
several authors have noted (e.g. Riley 2013), the force of the demand for dignity is its dis- 
ruptive capacity, its ability to call into question the existing liberal order. Yet that disruptive 
capacity can be mobilized in a popular democratic direction or in an authoritarian populist 
one. 

This latter possibility can be appreciated in a political rally that the movement 'In 
defense of the rural world and its traditions' (the movement that Fernando Fernández 
identified as containing the seed of a rural authoritarian populism) organized in Septem- 
ber of 2017 in Córdoba. In this rally, attended by 40,000 people, the organizers gave a 
speech complaining about nature preservation laws and the animal rights movement, 
arguing that they were causing 'unease and indignation' in the rural world. And they 
continued by saying: "Today a new alliance is born, a new way of fighting for the rural 
world and its traditions. And, with it, the rural world inaugurates a new way of 
fighting for its dignity and its interests' (Pedrosa 2017). Indeed, the ferment for an 
authoritarian populism with a rural base speaking in the language of dignity is in 
place. If the mostly urban-based, popular democratic movements that have set the pol- 
itical agenda in recent years do not increase their effort to reach the countryside, this 
ferment will grow. 

It thus seems fair to say that in order to be hegemonic, any popular/populist move- 
ment must come to embody a fight for dignity. Yet dignity is a largely empty concept, 
which simply asserts the presence and value of a group that feels disenfranchised. 
Whether this morally loaded concept takes a republican or a reactionary direction 
largely depends upon the contents that it is given and the social groups that articulate 
it and are summoned by it. If republican movements are to make inroads in the coun- 
tryside, they have to connect the feelings of indignation with a broader analysis — 
oriented to a more equal and fraternal future - of the political economic dynamics 
that are at the base of those affects. This is what makes dignity republican. Otherwise 
rural dwellers are likely to find their self-esteem through an exclusionary notion of 
dignity underpinning a reactionary program. Easier said than done, of course. Yet | 
would argue that this is what the Southern Revolt did. And yet the spirit of the 
Southern Revolt is growing weaker in Southern Catalonia. The crisis is making 
Southern Catalan livelihoods more and more fragile, and with that precarity, solidarity 
gets strained, self-esteem weakens, and the energy to reproduce a resistant subjectiv- 
ity feels increasingly quixotic. And in the face of these tendencies, the specter of reac- 
tion grows stronger. 
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Understanding the silent majority in authoritarian populism: 
what can we learn from popular support for Putin in rural 
Russia? 


Natalia Mamonova 


ABSTRACT 

This study distinguishes and challenges three main assumptions/ 
shortcomings regarding the silent majority — the majority of the 
‘ordinary’, ‘simple’, ‘little’ people, who are the main supporters of 
authoritarian populism. The silent majority is commonly portrayed 
as (1) consisting of ‘irrational’, ‘politically short-sighted’ people, 
who vote against their self-interests; (2) it is analysed as a 
homogeneous group, without attempting to distinguish different 
motives and interests among its members; (3) existing studies 
often overlook the political economy and structures of domination 
that gave rise to authoritarian populism. | address these 
shortcomings while analysing the political behaviour of rural 
Russians, who are the major supporters of Vladimir Putin. | reveal 
that the agrarian property regime and power relations in the 
countryside largely define the political posture of different rural 
groups. Less secure socio-economic strata respond more strongly 
to economic incentives, while better-off villagers tend to support 
the regime's ideological appeals. Furthermore, Putin’s traditionalist 
authoritarian leadership style appeals to the archetypal base of 
the rural society — namely, its peasant roots — and, therefore, finds 
stronger support among the farming population. Finally, this 
study reveals that collective interests prevail over individual 
interests in the voting behaviour of rural dwellers, who support 
the existing regime despite the economic hardship it imposes 
upon them. 


1. Introduction 


Authoritarian populism’ has been spreading across the world. Its main features are a coer- 
cive, disciplinary state, a rhetoric of national interests, populist unity between 'the people' 


"The contemporary literature uses a variety of terms — ‘authoritarian populism’, ‘populist authoritarianism’, ‘right-wing 
populism’, ‘national populism’ — to describe the ongoing political processes. However, as Borras (2018) rightly noted, 
most of these populist movements have a strong tendency towards authoritarianism, it is just matter of degree. The 
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and an authoritarian leader, nostalgia for ‘past glories’ and confrontations with ‘Others’ at 
home and/or abroad. The rise of authoritarian populism is primarily linked to recent pol- 
itical events, such as Donald Trump’s election, the Brexit referendum, Erdogan’s power 
grab in Turkey, and the entry of right-wing political parties into many European parlia- 
ments. Meanwhile, in Russia, a similar type of governance has existed for quite some 
time. There are ongoing debates on whether Vladimir Putin's rule can be characterised 
as authoritarian populism (Oliker 2017; Yudin and Matveyev 2017; Lassila 2018). 
However, regardless of their position, all scholars agree that Putinism and populism 
have much in common and that Putin's governance and popularity are 'admired by popu- 
list leaders as well as right-wing extremists’ (Oliker 2017, 19). In this study, | do not take 
sides in the debates on authoritarian populism in Russia, but rather look for explanations 
for the popular support of its main features: authoritarian leadership, a strong state, nos- 
talgia for ‘past glories’, and ‘us’ versus ‘them’ rhetoric. 

The supporters of authoritarian populism are often referred as the ‘silent majority” — 
the majority of the ‘ordinary’, ‘simple’, ‘little’ people, whose interests are often overlooked 
in favour of the ‘vocal minority’ of the economic and political establishment (Lassiter 2011). 
For its support for authoritarian populist leaders, the silent majority is commonly portrayed 
by progressive media and experts as ‘naive people’ or ‘blind crowds’, who vote against self- 
interests as they are not sophisticated enough to resist the propaganda they encounter 
(Ranciére 2013; Inglehart and Norris 2016). 

In this study, | look beyond the common assumptions about popular support for 
authoritarian populism. In particular, | distinguish and challenge the three following short- 
comings in the contemporary debates on the silent majority: (1) the popular support for 
authoritarian populism is commonly portrayed as irrational and against self-interests; (2) 
the silent majority is discussed as a homogeneous group, and there is no attempt to dis- 
tinguish different motives and interests within that group; (3) debates on authoritarian 
populism often overlook the political economy and structures of domination that trig- 
gered/provided the ground for the emergence of this political movement. 

| investigate social, economic and political factors that influence rural Russians’ support 
for the authoritarian regime of Vladimir Putin. Rural dwellers are the key political actors in 
Putin’s Russia: their electoral support and relatively high turnout at presidential, parliamen- 
tary and regional elections? have contributed to the regime's durability for more than 17 
years (Zubov 2017; Mamonova 2016a; Vasilyeva 2015). However, their political views and 
preferences are largely overlooked in Russian studies literature*, which portrays them as 
politically silent, conservative, propaganda-ridden, reluctant to engage in open contesta- 
tions, and having no influence on the ongoing political processes (see Granberg and Sátre 
2016 on the 'othering' of rural Russians). 

This study brings the ordinary rural Russians in the spotlight and sees them not simply 
as passive victims of propaganda (although propaganda does play an important role?). It 


present study uses the term 'authoritarian populism' to emphasise the authoritarian character of this movement, which is 
especially pronounced in present-day Russia. 

?The term is borrowed from Richard Nixon's populist speech during the Vietnam War. 

?The turnout is significantly higher for presidential elections than for regional and parliamentary elections. 

^With some exceptions such as Mamonova 2016a, 2016b, Mamonova and Visser 2014. 

>The state-controlled media (primarily, federal TV channels) is the main instrument of state propaganda. Russian rural 
dwellers watch television for an average of 246 min per day, which is 20 min longer than inhabitants of small cities, 
and 30 min longer than residents of large cities (Poleekhtova 2010). 
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aims to understand the underlying motives, needs and incentives that define rural dwell- 
ers’ support for Putin’s authoritarian governance. Here, | follow Taylor's (1998) argument 
that ‘any regime reflects the needs of the society under which it had originated’ (Taylor 
1998, 223). By understanding the reasons behind the popular support for Putin’s govern- 
ance, we can better understand the Russian regime and its durability. 

Furthermore, this study contributes to the emerging literature on authoritarian popu- 
lism and the rural world. Recent studies revealed a strong rural constituency of many 
authoritarian populist movements (Borras 2018; Scoones et al. 2018). Populist parties 
are rising by tapping into discontent in the countryside and exploiting rural resentment 
against elites, migrants and ethnic minorities. In order to curtail this dangerous political 
trend and to build positive alternatives, we need to understand - not judge - the suppor- 
ters of authoritarian populism, asking why it is that various rural dwellers are often strongly 
behind reactionary populist positions (Scoones et al. 2018). 

The present analysis is based on my primary qualitative data, obtained during fieldwork 
in several villages in the Moscow region? during August and November 2017, and public 
opinion survey data, conducted by Levada-Center during November-December 2017. The 
primary qualitative data was collected for the purposes of this study and focused on 
motives, incentives and underlying processes of rural support for authoritarian populism. 
In total, 21 semi-structured in-depth interviews were conducted with various rural dwell- 
ers: commercial and subsistence farmers, rural workers, farm directors, civil servants, pen- 
sioners and other social groups. This data is complemented with additional data from my 
previous fieldwork in the Moscow, Vladimir and Stavropol regions during 2013-2015. 
Elements of critical discourse analysis are used to analyse the primary qualitative data. 

The public opinion survey data was obtained from a database of Levada-Center - a 
Russian independent non-governmental polling and sociological research organisation. 
Levada-Center provided me with survey data on public attitudes towards authoritarian 
leadership in Russia, the populist unity between the president and the ordinary people, 
the neoimperialist foreign policy, nostalgia for the Soviet past and other features of 
authoritarian populism. The data (sample size: 1600) contains socio-economic character- 
istics (gender, age, occupation, education, income), and geographical characteristics 
(urban, rural settlements), which allowed me to distinguish several rural socio-economic 
groups and analyse their political opinions. 

The paper is structured as follows. The next section (section 2) presents the existing 
theoretical assumptions about popular support to authoritarian populism and discusses 
their limitations. Section 3 briefly introduces the political situation in Russia and provides 
the current arguments for and against referring to Putinism as authoritarian populism. 
Section 4 discusses the relations between the structures of political authority and agrarian 


It should be noted that the Moscow region is not a typical Russian region. Its proximity to Russia's capital leads to higher 
living standards for its residents and better access to alternate sources of information. However, the support for Putin in 
the Moscow region is in line with the national average, as shown by the results of the 2018 Presidential Elections (Golos 
2018). The fieldwork sites were selected in the most remote areas of the Moscow region to lessen Moscow's impact on 
rural lifestyle. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to argue that the findings of this qualitative study are generalisable to the 
entire country. Instead, the goal of this analysis was to depict the variety of motives, needs and incentives that determine 
villagers’ support for Putin in one particular place. However, | believe that many detected trends could be found in other 
villages across Russia, as supported by the results of my previous fieldwork in the Vladimir and Stavropol regions. Fur- 
thermore, the primarily qualitative data was complemented with the public opinion survey data of Levada-Center. This 
survey was carried out among 1600 people in 136 localities of 52 of the country's regions, in order to guarantee the 
representability of the sample. 
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property regimes in Russia. Section 5 distinguishes different socio-economic groups in 
Russian rural society and explores their political positions regarding various elements of 
authoritarian populism. Section 6 examines the notion of the ‘self’ in villagers’ self-inter- 
ests. The concluding Section 7 answers the question posed in the title - ‘what can we 
learn from popular support for Putin in rural Russia?’ 


2. Three assumptions/shortcomings in understanding the popular support 
for authoritarian populism 


Authoritarian populism is not a new phenomenon. This term was developed by Hall (1980, 
1985) to explain the policy of Margaret Thatcher that provided a right-wing solution to the 
economic and political crisis in Britain. It characterises ‘a movement towards a dominative 
and “authoritarian” form of democratic class politics - paradoxically, apparently rooted in 
the "transformism"" of populist discontents' (Hall 1985, 118). Among the main features of 
authoritarian populism, Hall distinguished: a strong and interventionist state, a shift 
towards a 'law-and-order' society, populist unity between people and the power bloc, 
an embrace of nationalist over sectional interests, and an anti-elite movement. The 
concept of authoritarian populism was criticised by Jessop et al. (1984) for its ambiguity 
and problematic coupling of the notions of ‘authority’ and ‘people’: ‘sometimes its author- 
itarian, disciplinary, coercive pole is emphasised, sometimes its populist, popular, and con- 
sensual pole' (Jessop et al. 1984, 35). 

However, the very same contradiction between 'authoritarian' and 'populism' makes 
this concept suitable to explain the current crisis of liberal democracy, when authoritarian 
leaders find support among the ordinary people - the silent majority — whose interests 
used to be overlooked in favour of the 'vocal minority' of the economic and political estab- 
lishment. The authoritarian populist leaders promise to 'bring back control' in favour of 
‘the people’, returning the nation to ‘greatness’ or ‘health’ after real or imagined degener- 
ation attributed to malevolent, racialised and/or unfairly advantaged 'Others' at home 
and/or abroad (Scoones et al. 2018). This political movement favours strong individual lea- 
dership over diplomatic negotiations, nationalist interests over cosmopolitanism, protec- 
tionism over cooperation across borders, xenophobia over multiculturalism, traditional 
over progressive values (Inglehart and Norris 2016). 

In many countries, authoritarian populism has a strong rural base (see Gonda [2018] on 
rural support for Orbán's party in Hungary; Gürel et al. [2018] on Erdogan’s popularity 
among small-scale farmers in Turkey; Gaventa [2018] on rural communities voting for 
Trump in the USA). The rural silent majority is the most dramatically affected by the devel- 
opment of neoliberal capitalism in the countryside. The commoditisation of land and 
nature, massive resource extraction, multinational corporations' control over the agrifood 
system, and the dispossession of rural communities from productive resources have 
caused poverty among many smallholders and farmers, exacerbated socio-economic 
inequality, and created the 'relative surplus population' that spreads across rural, peri- 
urban and urban areas (Hall, Scoones, and Tsikata 2015; Edelman, Oya, and Borras 2013; 
Li 2010). Many right-wing populist parties use the ongoing crisis in the countryside to 


7Transformism is Gramsci's term for the process when, in order to create or sustain a historic bloc, the dominant class has to 
make concessions to the subordinate social forces, giving them a material interest in its maintenance. 
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gain popular support among the rural population. Thus, the French far-right party Front 
National has recently re-formulated its political programme to focus more on agrarian 
values and farmers’ interests (Ivaldi and Gombin 2015). The Swedish extreme-right party 
Sweden Democrats put defending the interests of farmers and forest owners at the 
very top of its agenda (Ferrari 2018). 

While the supply-side of authoritarian populism (i.e. the strategic appeals of its leaders 
and the programmes of populist parties) have received considerable public and academic 
attention (Lubarda 2018; Ferrari 2018; Inglehart and Norris 2016; Strijker, Voerman, and 
Terluin 2015), little is known about the demand side of this phenomenon. Below | dis- 
tinguish the main assumptions/shortcomings in contemporary literature about the 
popular support for authoritarian populism. 

First, the supporters of authoritarian populism are portrayed as ‘simple’, ‘irrational’ people, 
who vote against self-interests and are not sophisticated enough to resist the propaganda 
they encounter. The ‘apparent irrational support of the working class’ for the authoritarian 
populism of Margaret Thatcher was mentioned by Jessop et al. (1984, 35). Recently, Peters 
(2017, 1) called the election of Donald Trump ‘against all logic and humanism’. Vladimir 
Putin’s popularity among ordinary Russians is often attributed to ‘the state propaganda 
and societal fears and Soviet complexes’ (Amelyushkin 2014). Certainly, the role of propa- 
ganda transforms societal attitudes in every country it is applied, but if the ‘propagandistic 
message does not have an archetypal base [in a society], it is inefficient and most likely will 
be rejected by the society’ (Valiev 2017). 

The difficulty of explaining the popular support for authoritarian populism makes many 
experts and scholars refer to this support as ‘irrational’ or ‘illogical’. At the recent British 
Psychological Society Lecture, professor Reicher addressed this issue from a political psy- 
chology perspective. He argued that the people’s vote for authoritarian populist leaders 
does not seem ‘irrational’ and ‘against self-interests’ if we understand the nature of the 
‘self’ in the self-interests. The self-concept comprises three fundamental components: 
the individual self, the relational self, and the collective self. The individual self-identity 
is generated through the feeling of belonging to, and identification with, a particular 
group or nation; therefore, the interests of the collective (national) self are equally impor- 
tant to individual self-interests. At certain moments of time (usually during crises) people 
put collective interests above personal interests, and vote as a nation not as individuals. 
Then, the collective elements of national identity become important parts of an individ- 
ual's definition of the self and how he/she views the world and his/her own place in it. 
Reicher (2017) argued that authoritarian populist leaders are the 'entrepreneurs of identity' 
- they generate popular support by appealing to the people's 'endangered' collective 
identity, and claim to share and defend this identity. Therefore, in order to explain the 
popular support for authoritarian populism, we need to understand the nature of the 
self in the silent majority's self-interests. 

Second, the supporters of authoritarian populism are analysed as a homogeneous group, 
and there is no attempt to distinguish different motives and interests within it. When talking 
about the supporters of authoritarian populism, experts and scholars often use aggregated 
concepts - such as ‘the ordinary people’, the ‘silent majority’, ‘masses’, ‘crowds’ - that 
emphasise the homogeneity of its members. This generalisation stems from the fact 
that authoritarian populism is an ideology that considers society to be ultimately 
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separated into two homogeneous and antagonistic groups — ‘the pure people? and ‘the 
corrupt elite’ (Mudde 2017). 

By adopting the populist discourse about the homogeneous people with common 
interests, scholars tend to overlook different interests within the silent majority. Thus, in 
their analysis of 268 populist political parties in 31 European countries, Inglehart and 
Norris (2016) aimed to reveal whether the societal support for populist movements can 
be explained by the economic insecurity perspective or by the cultural backlash thesis. 
The economic insecurity perspective emphasises the consequences of profound 
changes transforming the workplace and society in post-industrial economies. According 
to this view, less secure social strata — so-called left-behinds - are heavily affected by econ- 
omic insecurity and social deprivation and, therefore, are more vulnerable to anti-estab- 
lishment, nativist, and xenophobic feelings, blaming ‘Others’ for stripping prosperity, job 
opportunities, and public services from ‘Us’. Meanwhile, the cultural backlash thesis 
explains popular support for authoritarian populism as a reaction to progressive cultural 
change. According to this position, the societal transformation to post-materialist values 
(primarily, cosmopolitanism and multiculturalism) has triggered a retro backlash, 
especially among older generations, who ‘feel strangers from predominant values in 
their own country, left behind by progressive tides of cultural change which they do 
not share’ (Inglehart and Norris 2016, 5). 

The analysis of Inglehart and Norris (2016) revealed that demographic and social con- 
trols suggest that populist support in Europe is generally stronger among the older gen- 
eration, men, the less educated, the religious, and ethnic majorities. The authors 
concluded that the cultural backlash thesis is the most suitable to explain the popular 
support for authoritarian populism. Meanwhile, the results of their empirical analysis in 
regard to economic parameters were ‘mixed and inconsistent’. Populists do indeed 
receive great support from less well-off and those who have experienced unemployment. 
However, in terms of occupational class, populist voting was strongest among the ‘petty 
bourgeoisie’, not unskilled manual workers. Moreover, populist parties received less 
support among those whose main source of income came from social welfare benefits 
(Inglehart and Norris 2016). This contradictions cannot be reconciled if the authors try 
to apply one theory to explain the motives of the entire group of populist supporters. 
We need to study the silent majority as a composition of different socio-economic 
strata with different interests. 

This brings us to the third shortcoming in the contemporary debates on authoritarian 
populism: the existing analysis often overlooks the political economy and structures of dom- 
ination that triggered/provided the ground for the emergence of authoritarian populism. This 
limitation was already pointed out by Jessop et al. (1984) in their critique of Hall (1980), 
who focused primarily on ideological and discursive aspects of authoritarian populism. 

The classic studies have demonstrated the existence of interrelations between the 
structures of political authority and agrarian property regimes (Marx and Engels 1967; 
Moore 1966; Skocpol 1979; Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1992). Moore (1966) 
argued that the preservation of the peasantry leads to an emergence of authoritarian 


5Inclusionary populists describe ‘the people’ as everyone within the national borders who is not part of the elite. Exclusion- 
ary populists define ‘the people’ as excluding not only the elite, but also other groups of people - i.e. ethnic and cultural 
minorities, immigrants, etc. — who are portrayed as 'anti-national' or 'alien' (Margulies 2016). 
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regimes, as the landed class needs a repressive state to help with surplus extraction. Mean- 
while, the bourgeoisie is the main agent of democracy, as economic development driven 
by capitalist interests in competition with each other brings about political freedom and 
democratisation of the society (Moore 1966). Marxists, on the contrary, believed that bour- 
geois democracy proclaims the rule of the people, but, in fact, only protects the interest of 
capitalist class (Lenin, Marx). 

Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens (1992) argued that democratic development in 
the countryside depends on: the balance of power among different rural classes and class 
coalitions; benefits and losses that classes could expect from extensions of political 
inclusion; and their ability to organise themselves and engage in collective action to 
defend their own interests. According to these authors, ‘independent family farmers in 
small-holding countries were a pro-democratic force, whereas their posture in countries 
or areas dominated by large landholdings was more authoritarian. Peasants living on 
large estates remained by and large unmobilised and thus did not play a role in democra- 
tisation. Rural wage workers on plantations did attempt to organise and, where they were 
not repressed, they joined other working-class organisations in pushing for political 
inclusion’ (Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1992, 247). Therefore, the typical 
rules in agrarian societies that feature the peasant mode of production have been auto- 
cracy and oligarchy (Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1992). Even today, Kurtz 
and Barnes (2002) revealed that a larger rural population with peasant-like features corre- 
lates with lower levels of democracy. 

Thus, in order to explain the emergence of an authoritarian regime that enjoys popular 
support, we need to understand the agrarian property regime and power relations in the 
countryside. 


3. Is there authoritarian populism in Russia? 


A number of analytical discussions on contemporary populist movements include Russia 
as an example of authoritarian populism (Stroop 2017; Reicher 2017). Some experts even 
believe that Putin was the first who discovered a breach in the modern liberal democracy 
and created an authoritarian regime that enjoys popular support by ‘making empty popu- 
list promises and using the political short-sightedness and irresponsibility of the ordinary 
people’ (see discussion by Yudin and Matveyev 2017). 

Putin, indeed, followed the same path as some Western populists - he came to 
power through elections and then proceeded to centralise. He built a political regime 
that has a number of authoritarian populist features: strongman authoritarian leader- 
ship, coercive disciplinary state power, traditionalist and nationalist (sometimes xeno- 
phobic) appeals in domestic and foreign policies, demonstrative attacks on ‘disloyal’ 
elites, and popular support among ordinary Russians. However, Putin did not come to 
power in 2000 on a populist platform and his first two presidential terms were based 
on a programme of economic modernisation and neoliberal development. The begin- 
ning of his rule coincided with rising oil prices, which boosted Russia’s economic 
growth. The global financial crisis that hit the country in 2008 triggered growing dissa- 
tisfaction among many Russians who experienced a decline in earnings. People became 
more critical to systematic corruption and started doubting the government's ability to 
manage the economy. The crisis also 'undercut whatever vestiges of support remained 
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for the neoliberal, globalisation, and pro-Western model of economic development’ 
(Chaisty and Whitefield 2015, 167). 

In response to the growing social discontent, Putin’s third and fourth presidential terms 
(from 2012 onwards) involved more direct engagement with nationalist issues, and took ‘a 
conservative direction, with greater prominence given to themes of order and the need to 
protect the state’ (Chaisty and Whitefield 2017, 169). Putin has used the Tsarist and Soviet 
legacies in order to develop patriotism and a unified sense of Russian identity and to 
create positive historical parallels to justify the state’s policy toward internal opposition 
and external enemies (Mamonova 2016a, 326). The idea of a strong - nearly sovereign 
- leader who has the power to intervene in any political process and decision making is 
often portrayed by the state-controlled mass media as the only efficient way to rule the 
country. Besides that, the Orthodox Church - which has recently gained a strong political 
and spiritual influence over Russian society - plays an important role in generating 
people's loyalty and obedience to the country's authoritarian leadership. 

In one of my studies, | argued that Putin's governance (re-)established naive monarchist 
principles in the state-society relations: the president plays the role of an intercessor and 
benefactor for the ordinary people, while all problems are blamed on ‘disloyal’ and ‘evil’ 
elites, who deliberately misrepresent and misinform the president. Indeed, Putin regularly 
demonstrates his benevolence and closeness to ordinary Russians (i.e. his shirtless pictures 
on fishing trips, staged meetings with provincial residents, the annual TV question-and- 
answer session ‘Hotline with the President’, etc.). From time to time, Putin demonstratively 
punishes ‘disloyal’ elites to maintain his image of the ‘just and impartial ruler’. However, 
the business elites are the backbone of Putin’s regime and his demonstrative punishments 
are aimed at maintaining the elites’ loyalty and satisfying anti-elite sentiments of ordinary 
Russians (Mamonova 2016a). 

The ambivalent relations between Putin and elites are one of the reasons against calling 
the Russian regime ‘populism’ (Oliker 2017; Yudin and Matveyev 2017). Oliker (2017, 16) 
argued that ‘anti-elite and anti-corruption campaigns, and popular feeling, are fundamen- 
tally different in Russia, where corruption is simply more accepted as part and parcel of the 
system, than in Europe’. Another reason against Russian populism is the depoliticisation of 
ordinary Russians. According to Yudin and Matveyev (2017), while populist leaders in other 
countries are aimed at mobilising and politicising their supporters, Putinism is based on 
the demobilisation and depoliticisation of the Russian population. The regime endorses 
peoples’ ‘non-interference in the affairs of those who are above’. 

However, demobilisation and depoliticisation are not necessarily in opposition to popu- 
lism. According to Norman (2018), populist movements often substitute ‘rule by the 
people’ with ‘rule for the people’, which is embodied in their leader and, thereby, curbs 
broad political participation. Furthermore, the anti-elitist discourse is essential for the 
'populists-in-opposition', who critisise the ruling elite in order to gain the support of the 
ordinary people and, thereby, obtain leading positions in the government. Meanwhile, 
the 'populists-in-government' (which is the case in Russia) use populist rhetoric and prac- 
tices to maintain the status quo, therefore, the anti-elite/establishment discourse is less 
pronounced in their campaigns (Makarenko 2017). 

The present paper does not take sides in the debates on Russian populism but rather 
aims to examine why rural dwellers support the following features of the regime: author- 
itarian leadership, a strong state, populist unity between the people and the president, 
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Table 1. Rural dimension of popular support for Putin’s governance. 
Large cities | Medium cities Small towns 


(> 500 K (100-500 K (< 100 K Rural 
Moscow people) people) people) settlements Total 
Support/Positive attitude to V. Putin 6096 6296 65% 63% 70% 64% 
Belief that Russia needs strong 18% 41% 37% 43% 45% 40% 
authoritarian governance 
Regret about the USSR's collapse 6196 55% 54% 60% 61% 58% 
Support for Putin’s neoimperialist 18.8% 20% 18.3% 18.2% 14% 17.7% 


foreign policy (protection from 
the West, return of global respect) 

Appreciation for the charismatic 23.3% 17% 19% 17.9% 18% 18.5% 
features of V. Putin, the ‘real 
muzhik’ (man of the ordinary 
people) 

Belief that V. Putin represents the 11.6% 18% 18.6% 14.4% 18% 16.1% 
interests of ordinary Russians 


Note: All but the first row in the table is based on Levada-Center data, collected during November - December 2017; data 
for the first row, ‘Support/Positive attitude to V. Putin’, was taken from the Public Opinion Foundation (2017) report. 


nostalgia for past glories and confrontation with ‘Others’. There is a strong rural bias in the 
popular support for the authoritarian rule of Putin. Table 1 displays selected results from 
public opinion surveys, categorised by type of settlement. It demonstrates that rural dwell- 
ers are the major supporters of Putin’s regime: 70 percent of Russian villagers have a 
strong positive attitude towards the president, which is six percent above the national 
average. Likewise, rural Russians are those who most believe that their country needs 
strong authoritarian governance, but also those who support Putin’s neoimperialist 
foreign policy the least (an issue which will be discussed later). They also score high for 
appreciating the populist image of Putin as a ‘real muzhik’ (real man - man of the 
people) and believe that the president represents the interests of ordinary Russians. 
Rural dwellers constitute nearly 30 percent of the total population (Rosstat 2017). More- 
over, many residents of small towns and town-like settlements are not very different from 
rural dwellers ‘in terms of lifestyle, consumption pattern, and socio-political orientations 
and beliefs’. Together with villagers, they represent more than 50 percent of the popu- 
lation (Gudkov and Dubin 2002, 1). This largely conservative social array ‘has a decisive 
influence on the course of changes in the country’ (Gudkov and Dubin 2002, 1). 


4. Agrarian structure and the lack of pro-democratic rural forces 


In order to understand the popularity of Putin’s governance in rural areas, it is important 
to, first, understand the socio-economic structure of the contemporary rural society. Here, | 
follow Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens (1992), who argued that different rural 
classes exhibit different political tendencies in the struggle for democracy. The political 
posture of class actors depends on: the balance of power among different rural classes; 
benefits and losses that classes could expect from extensions of political inclusion; and 
their ability to organise themselves and engage in collective action to defend own inter- 
ests. According to this position, peasants are least prone to democratic movements, as 
their dependence on subsistence farming makes them resilient to economic shocks 
and, therefore, less interested in political inclusion. Rural proletariats are relatively pro- 
democratic if they are able to mobilise themselves and join other working-class 
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organisations in pushing for democratic governance. The most pro-democratic force is the 
group of individual family farmers in small-holding countries, as their economic activities 
require free competition that, in its turn, requires democratic government. Meanwhile, 
large agroholdings would require a repressive state to help with surplus extraction. Cer- 
tainly, the class structure’ is not so definite in contemporary Russia; however, this 
approach provides an explanation for the general tendencies of different rural groups 
towards or against democracy. 

In the Soviet period, all farmland and productive resources belonged to collective and 
state farm enterprises (kolkhozy and sovkhozy), where the majority of the rural population 
were employed. However, rural dwellers were not absolute proletarians: in addition to 
their wage-work, they conducted subsidiary farming on their household plots of 0.2 ha 
on average, which they were allowed to own since the late 1930s. This highly productive 
food production was ‘outside the state planning and procurement system’ (Wegren 2005, 
8) and preserved a number of peasant features (see Humphrey 2002 on ‘Soviet peasant’). 
The private subsidiary farming was seen by some experts as an indication that - once 
Soviet-era restrictions on private production were lifted — rural dwellers would establish 
commercial family farms. 

After the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, the new Russian government initiated 
land reform measures aimed at distributing kolkhozy's and sovkhozy's land to rural dwell- 
ers by means of land share certificates for private farming. However, due to the absence of 
financial resources and informational support, fragmented and often non-functioning 
markets, and the rural dwellers' unwillingness to leave the collectives, the majority of 
land recipients did not become farmers (Pallot and Nefedova 2007). The restructured kol- 
khozy and sovkhozy experienced severe financial difficulties in free market conditions, 
and, as result, many villagers lost their jobs. The transition period of the 1990s was charac- 
terised by economic and political instability, deep rural poverty, and high unemployment. 
Many rural residents, especially young people, 'voted with their feet' and moved to cities. 
Those who remained in the villages became highly dependent on subsistence farming on 
their household plots. 

Putin's rise to power in the year 2000 has changed the direction of agricultural reform: 
the previous state programmes of private farming development were curtailed, and the 
main state support was directed towards the reestablishment of large-scale industrial agri- 
culture, albeit in neoliberal guise. Land sales were legalised in 2002, which brought oli- 
garchic capital to the countryside. Russian oligarchs and foreign investors bought (or 
rented) land shares from the rural population and established modern agricultural enter- 
prises. In his analysis of the land reform, Wegren (2009, 143) wrote: 'Russia's land reform 
did not deliver on early intentions in that large farms continue to use most of Russia's agri- 
cultural land. Individuals have not become "masters of the land". The former large 


?some Russian scholars argue that class analysis is inappropriate for studying post-socialist transformation, because social 
stratification cannot be adequately explained by relationship to the means of production (i.e. Clark and Lipset 1991). New 
forms of social stratification are now discussed: emerging elites (or the ‘top 1 percent), the lower class (or ‘precariat’), and 
many strata in between (Stenning 2005). I partially agree with the existing critique of the class analysis in the Russian 
context. Therefore, | discuss different socio-economic groups (not classes!) in the empirical sections of my study. 
However, in this section, | follow the class-based approach of Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens (1992) that explains 
how the political economy and structures of domination influence the democratic development in the countryside. This 
helps to define the material base of democracy in rural Russia (even though class structure is not transparent and rural 
groups do not share a particular class consciousness). 
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collective farms were transformed into even larger agricultural enterprises, while the 
majority of the rural population continue being dependent on semi-subsistent farming 
at their household plots. 

Today large industrial farms control 80 percent of Russian farmland and contribute to 
52 percent of the gross agricultural output. Meanwhile, rural households grow staple food 
for personal consumption and occasional sales at local markets. They produce 35 percent 
of the total food in Russia by cultivating only 8 percent of the country’s farmland. Private 
farming remains underdeveloped with less than one percent of rural dwellers that can 
officially call themselves family farmers'? (Rosstat 2017; All-Russian Agricultural Census 
of 2016). 

The underdevelopment of individual family farmers left the Russian countryside 
without the main actor pushing for democracy (i.e. liberal democracy under capitalist 
ideology). Large industrial farms are enjoying state subsidies and patronage, almost as 
much as their collective predecessors once did. Many former Soviet structures and net- 
works have remained unchanged, which makes the re-emergence of large-scale industrial 
agriculture to some extent socially accepted. By taking over the collective farmland, new 
agricultural enterprises have to take over some of the social functions of their predecessors 
(support to rural areas, productive symbiosis with rural households, employment, albeit at 
a much smaller scale than it was practiced in the Soviet time). Putin's policy boosted large- 
scale agricultural production and thereby, indirectly, increased the living standards of rural 
residents. However, rural poverty and unemployment remain the key problems of the 
countryside. The majority of rural dwellers continue practicing peasant-like farming, 
which is subsistence-oriented, based on family labour and traditional farming 
methods.'' Although some principles of market economy have emerged in the country- 
side, the capitalist development within rural communities remains rather insignificant. 
The state support to large agribusiness and overall corruption significantly limits prospects 
for small-scale rural entrepreneurship and commercially-oriented individual farming 
(Mamonova 2016b). Moreover, due to the socialist tradition of industrialised agriculture, 
post-Soviet rural dwellers regard themselves primarily as workers and not as landowners, 
and therefore, they do not long for commercial family farming (Petrick, Wandel, and 
Karsten 2013). 

Collective action is very limited in rural Russia. Waylen (2010) argued that the Soviet 
legacies of state intervention caused the post-Soviet population's reluctance to undertake 
organised (formal) initiatives to improve their wellbeing. Furthermore, the majority of the 
rural population tend to distrust independent civil organisations and collective initiatives. 
As a result, there are hardly any civic organisations or social movements that could defend 
the interests of smallholders and represent them in the political arena (Mamonova and 
Visser 2014). 


"Commercial family farmers produce about 10% of gross domestic agricultural output. 

"There are longstanding debates on the persistence versus disappearance of the peasantry under capitalism. Marxist thin- 
kers argue that peasants tend to differentiate into the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, and, therefore, disappear as a class. 
Agrarian populists, on the contrary, argue that peasants preserve their mode of production and lifestyle, and, thereby, 
provide a sustainable alternative to capitalist agriculture (see Mamonova 2016b for a detailed discussion of these two 
approaches). Russian scholars traditionally follow the disappearance thesis because of the socialist history of collectivisa- 
tion, expropriation, and forced industrialisation that aimed at the erosion of the peasantry as a class. However, recent 
research has demonstrated that many peasant features were preserved and even reinforced by the capitalist develop- 
ments in rural Russia and other post-socialist countries (Mamonova 2016a; Dorondel and Serban 2014). 
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Thus, the largest part of Russian rural society is stuck between socialism and capitalism, 
and has preserved a number of peasant features in their household farming. Under such 
circumstances, the domination of large-scale agriculture, lack of free market competition, 
and little stimuli for collective action have made villagers seek state patronage instead of 
political inclusion. 


5. Explaining Putin’s popularity among different socio-economic groups 


In Table 2, | distinguished different socio-economic groups for the purposes of this study, 
based on the available data. The division of rural dwellers into small-scale food producers, 
rural labourers, pensioners, and jobless groups is primarily guided by their self-identifi- 
cation and their degree of dependence on subsidiary farming. However, they all 
conduct small-scale farming at their household plots and are reported in the Agricultural 
census as ‘rural households’ (see an elaborate description below Table 2). Rural groups are 
listed in descending order from the most secure to the least secure socio-economic strata. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that the percentages in the table represent the share of 
people who support Putin because of particular reasons, i.e. his authoritarian leadership, 
foreign policy, etc. (not just a share of people who support his authoritarian leadership 
or foreign policy). The same principle is used for the explanation of people’s regret 
about the USSR’s collapse. Respondents were allowed to give multiple answers choosing 
among many options, which resulted in relatively low percentage value. Although the 
difference between the answers of various groups is often insignificant (usually just a 
few percentage points), it is still possible to observe variations in the groups’ response 
to the elements of authoritarian populism. 

Column A ‘Support/Positive attitude to Putin’ indicates that the most supportive groups 
are less secure social strata — pensioners, rural labourers, jobless, small-scale food produ- 
cers. They were heavily affected by economic insecurity and social deprivation during the 
post-socialist transition period. Their support can be partly explained by the economic 
insecurity perspective, as discussed later in this paper. Farm managers and rural specialists 
also score quite high in their support/positive attitude to Putin — these are the members of 
rural communities who benefited the most from Putin's regime (I should note that land 
investors, businessmen and authorities — i.e. the rural establishment — are not discussed 
here). The commercial family farmers and rural entrepreneurs are least positive about 
Putin and his authoritarian governance. To some extent, this confirms the previous sec- 
tion’s argument that commercial family farmers are the main pro-democratic force. 

It is also interesting to mention that Putin is more popular among women than men, 
and that women are more likely to believe that Russia needs authoritarian governance. 
Some Russian experts explain Putin’s popularity among women by the president's 
machismo (Sperling 2014). However, Table 2 shows that Putin's ‘real man’ image is less 
popular among women than men. The present study does not explicitly address the 
gender differences due to the space limit. However, it should be noted that, during the 
interviews | carried out, rural women expressed very traditional patriarchal views on 
family: they stressed the dominant role of a husband, who protects and takes care of 
his submissive wife and children. They often used this idea to explain what kind of leader- 
ship their country needs. A more thorough research is required to understand the role of 
gender in the popular support for authoritarian populism. 


Table 2. Various rural groups and their support for different features of authoritarian populism in Russia 


Categories: Support/ Authoritarian governance Populist unity between the Nostalgia for the ‘past glories’ Economic reasons The benevolent president - Regret about Share in 
Positive ordinary people and the evil elites the collapse of rural 
attitude president the USSR population 
towards (approx., 


Support Putin 


Putin Regret the as he brought author's 
Regret the destruction of ^ economic calculations) 
USSR collapse the USSR stability, 
Believe that Believe that because Support Putin economic improved Believe that 
Russia needs Support Putin Support Putin Putin people lost because of his system, and living Putin is 
authoritarian asheisa ashe isa ‘real represents the the feeling of foreign policy the standards, ^ misinformed Support Putin 
governance strong muzhik (man interests of belonging toa that returned reorganisation ensured about the ^ as he is a fair 
(not Putin (authoritarian) ^ from the the ‘ordinary ‘great global global respect of kolkhozy pensions are situation in and honest 
Variables (questions) per se) leader people) people’ power’ towards Russia and sovkhozy paid on time the country man 
No. of columns A B C D E F G H | J K L M 
Rural groups: 
Farm managers/ 62.5% 43.9% 16.0% 18.0% 17.0% 32.7% 16.6% 54.9% 6.6% 41.0% 5.9% 52.6% 1-5% 
specialists 
Commercial family 55.3% 46.1% 8.0% 14.6% 13.3% 31.0% 12.0% 58.1% 3.1% 35.6% 4.2% 47.3% 0.5-6.3% 
farmers/rural 
entrepreneurs 
Rural labour (main 71.3% 37.1% 16.3% 17.7% 16.4% 26.7% 14.0% 60.2% 6.4% 42.0% 12.0% 61.0% 35-40% 
income from 
wages) 
Small-scale food 67.7% 49.5% 17.3% 19.0% 18.0% 27.6% 13.0% 67.6% 6.0% 39.5% 11.8% 61.0% 40-45% 
producers (main 
income from farm 
activities) 
Pensioneers 77.6% 51.8% 11.5% 17.3% 18.4% 32.0% 12.8% 56.0% 6.3% 40.0% 13.0% 87.3% 26% 
Jobless 67.0% 45.0% 20.2% 18.5% 17.4% 28.4% 11.8% 55.9% 5.5% 38.5% 8.1% 50.5% 10-15% 
Gender: 
Male 60.2% 43.9% 15.0% 19.5% 16.0% 31.0% 14.0% 61.2% 5.1% 41.0% 6.6% 59.9% 46% 
Female 78.3% 46.1% 15.0% 16.5% 18.4% 30.5% 14.8% 52.8% 6.6% 41.0% 10.5% 62.1% 54% 
Average for rural 70% 45% 15% 18% 17% 31% 14% 57% 5.9% 41% 8.6% 61% 
areas 
Average for Russia 64% 40% 15.6% 18.5% 16.6% 36% 17.7% 54% 5% 41.5% 7.3% 58% 


Note: This table is largely based on the data from a public opinion survey, conducted by Levada-Center in November-December 2017 (columns B - L). The sample size was 1600, of which 30% were rural residents (the same 
proportion as in the total Russian population). The survey data was categorised by socio-economic parameters (gender, age, occupation, education, income), and geographical location (urban, rural residence), which 
allowed me to distinguish 6 rural socio-economic groups (that represent the largest groups in the rural society and are important for my study). | faced a major difficulty in distinguishing the group of ‘small-scale 
food producers’ as the survey questionnaire did not contain this category for respondents’ self-identification. The closest category was a ‘house keeper/housewife’. The categories ‘Authoritarian governance’, ‘Populist 
unity ... ', ‘Nostalgia for the past glories’, ‘Economic reasons’ and ‘The benevolent president — evil elites’ combine at least two variables. The variables represent either one of the most popular answers, or most related ones. 
| do not use negative answers in this analysis (although they were available) in order to focus primarily on the supporters of Putin’s regime and investigate the reasons for their support. 

Column A is calculated based on the data from the report of the Public Opinion Foundation (2017). The Public Opinion Foundation provides the data on the degree of people’s positive attitude to Putin, which is distributed 
by age, education, income (not occupation) and rural-urban divide. Here too, | distinguished the same rural socio-economic groups and applied a rural coefficient. Therefore, although the percentages in column A might 
be not fully accurate, they reflect the general trends and can be used for the purpose of this study. Column M is also very suggestive, as no exact data is available. The share of ‘commercial family farmers/rural entre- 
preneurs' is indicated based on the research of Skalnaya and Burykin (2009), who argued that up to 6.3% of rural households are commercially-oriented, but not all of them are registered as commercial farms. The size of 
the ‘farm managers/specialists’ group was calculated based on data from the All-Russian Agricultural Census of 2016. The share of ‘rural labour’ is calculated based on rural employment rates minus the share of the ‘farm 
managers/specialists’ group, corrected according to various scholars’ estimations of a real rural employment/unemployment rate in rural Russia. The share of the ‘jobless’ percentage was calculated accordingly. The share 
of ‘pensioners’ was estimated based on the data from Rosstat (2017). 
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5.1. Authoritarian governance and democracy with adjectives 


In the early 1990s, many Russians were enthusiastic about democracy and supported 
democratic reforms hoping that the post-socialist transformation would bring a better 
life to many. However, the economic and political turmoil of the 1990s disillusioned 
many Russians with liberal democracy, which became associated with instabilities and 
uncertainties. Pensioner Vitaly (69), who used to be a combine driver at a former 
kolkhoz, does not believe in democracy for ordinary people, but describes it as a means 
of wealth accumulation by elites: 


Democracy belongs to those who have large wallets. They have democracy. We do not know 
what democracy is. Maybe, democracy does not exist at all. There is a ruling elite [that follows 
the principle]: you give to me - | give to you. That is what they call a democracy.'” 


The negative associations with democracy are shared by 13 percent of the population, and 
24 percent think that this form of government is not for Russia. They prefer a strong 
economy over a good democracy. The majority of the population still believes that democ- 
racy is needed, but they refer to a unique Russian form of democracy, which is associated 
with a strong state that takes care of the people, economic stability, law and order, free 
elections, and protection from illegitimate (external) interference in state affairs (com- 
monly known as ‘sovereign democracy’'’). The interview data indicated that liberal 
democracy finds its stronger adherents among commercial family farmers, while the 
majority of rural dwellers are in favour of sovereign democracy with its ideas of a 
strong state. Therefore, Putin’s consolidation of state power is not seen by the majority 
of rural Russians as contradictory to democracy. Former kolkhoz milkmaid Maria (67) 
sees the state power centralisation as a positive outcome of Putin’s presidency, supported 
by the votes of ordinary people: 


Maria: | voted for Putin and continue voting for him. Not only me, but many people in the 
village raise both of their hands for him [note: totally support him]. 


I: But the centralisation of state power happened during Putin... 


Maria: Yes of course! It is right. | think this is very positive. We at least began to live normally. 
We lived well under Brezhnev and under Putin.'* 


Villagers’ perceptions of elections did not change significantly since the collapse of the 
Soviet Union. Similarly to the Soviet elections, when all candidates were members of 
the Communist Party, the contemporary regime of Putin eliminates all real political 
alternatives, but still needs elections to legitimise its power and to create the image of 
democratic governance. As a result, the majority of rural dwellers see elections more as 
a symbolic act of expressing loyalty and their approval of Putin’s performance, instead 
of a democratic choice between different candidates. There is a significant difference in 
societal attitudes to presidential elections and those for regional/local authorities. If 


PInterview conducted on 09-11-2017 in the Gravornoe village, Istra district, Moscow region. 

"The advocates of ‘sovereign democracy’ challenge the applicability of the western liberal type of democracy in the 
Russian context. They believe that the ‘democratic tradition is not something that can be introduced to Russia from 
abroad; rather, it is a value hard won by our people [that reflects] national values and traditions [...] on par with 
such values as freedom and justice’ (Kokoshin 2006). 

"Interview conducted on 10-11-2017 in the Sumarokovo village, Ruza district, Moscow region. 
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voting in the presidential elections is an expression of loyalty, the regional and local elec- 
tions are rather seen as a civic duty with no impact on actual politics. Farmer Nikolai (65) 
has this to say about local elections in his village: 


People go to the polls by inertia. It is like as a duty. Elections, elections! You get a postcard. A 
beautiful postcard! There is a flag painted; they addressed me personally: "Nikolai Alexandro- 
vich, come to the polls"[...] But my voice defines nothing. They [local authorities] have their 
own agenda. '? 


The inability of the ordinary people to influence the decision making at local and 
regional levels creates a desire for a strong and powerful leader who can rein in cor- 
rupted authorities and bring order to the country. Nearly a half of rural dwellers 
believe that Russia needs authoritarian governance (in the original questionnaire, it 
was formulated as 'Do you believe that Russia needs a "strong arm"?' (column B)). 
Even individual family farmers and rural entrepreneurs, who are the most critical to 
the existing regime, support this idea. Besides the failure of bottom-up democracy, 
there might also be a rural/peasant dimension in the popular support for authoritarian 
governance. This interview with small-scale food producer Sergey (61) highlights an 
interesting comparison between a traditional peasant family and the country's 
leadership: 


Russia — it used to be mostly a peasant country. How is a peasant family organised? There 
should be a khozyain [a good household leader, master]. Otherwise, the household will 
fall apart. There should be only one bear in a den. And everyone should listen to him. A strong- 
man should lead the family [...] The state is a family but at a large scale.'" 


Therefore, it may not only be a coincidence that traditionalist (patriarchal) ideas about 
power and domination found particular support among those rural groups who are 
engaged in individual farming: commercial family farmers, small-scale food producers, 
jobless, pensioners (although I should note that pensioners' support for authoritarian gov- 
ernance is mainly attributed to their strong nostalgia for the Soviet past). Meanwhile those 
who have wage jobs (farm managers, specialists and rural labourers) are less supportive of 
traditionalist ideas about the country's leadership. 


5.2. Unity between the ordinary people and the president (against the corrupted 
elites) 


Elections in the countryside are different from urban areas in that rural voters are primarily 
guided by the candidates' personal characteristics, not by pre-election political campaigns 
and programmes (Petrov 2013). Indeed, many respondents in this study stressed the 
importance of Putin's strong and heroic traditional masculinity and his charismatic leader- 
ship, but they are not interested in the political programme of his party. The image of Putin 
as a representative of the ordinary people is highly popular among rural dwellers, 


Interview conducted on 10-11-2017 in the Sumarokovo village, Ruza district, Moscow region. 

‘The word 'khozyain' was first mentioned in the Domostroy (Domestic Order) - the 16th-century Russian set of household 
rules, instructions and advice pertaining to various religious, social, domestic, and family matters in Russian society. 
According to the Domostroy, the main qualities of a good khozyain were discernment, knowledge of the practical 
side of the matter, and concern for the material and especially moral position of subordinates. 

Interview conducted on 11-11-2017 in the Sumarokovo village, Ruza district, Moscow region. 
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especially among less economically secure rural strata (see columns D and E). In the inter- 
view for this study, unemployed villager Vladimir (58) stresses which of the president's fea- 
tures he appreciates the most: 


How nicely he treats the ordinary people! He knows [everything] inside and out. | like him very 
much. He can answer any question. And he does not look whether you are poor or a million- 
aire. He talks to everyone.'® 


In his public appearances, Putin shows that he does not only support the ordinary people, 
he is also one of them - a real ‘muzhik’ (a real man, a man of the people). It is interesting to 
note that the word ‘muzhik’ literally means a peasant man in Tsarist Russia. Although the 
peasant meaning of 'muzhik' is less common nowadays, Putin's ‘real muzhik’ image is 
especially popular among small-scale food producers (column D), who also score very 
high on traditionalist (patriarchal) understandings of power and domination (column B). 
This might suggest that the popular image of Putin appeals to the archetypal base of 
the rural society, namely its peasant roots. 

Although Russian rural dwellers are not traditional peasants, the Tsarist peasant 
belief in a just and impartial ruler and evil officials, who deliberately misinform and mis- 
represent the ruler, is still quite common in the countryside. Column J shows that more 
than 40 percent of rural dwellers believe that Putin is misinformed about the situation 
in the country. The myth of a benevolent president and evil officials is ardently main- 
tained by the regime (mainly through mass media that portrays Putin as fair and just, in 
contrast to the corrupted authorities) and by the president himself, who acts as a 
defender and benefactor of the ordinary people when he visits rural regions (Mamo- 
nova 2016a). This myth contributes to the regime's stability — all the wrongdoings 
are blamed on the political and economic elites, while Putin's authority is not chal- 
lenged. Many of Putin's supporters share this belief. This interview with pensioner 
Natalia (81) is representative: 


Putin is a good man. He increased our pensions ... He makes it better for people, but you 
cannot be a warrior when you are alone in the field. He cannot cover everything. The local 
authorities are those who do things wrongly.'? 


However, in some cases, it is difficult to distinguish whether people faithfully believe in 
the myth of a benevolent president and evil officials, or intentionally exploit it in their 
own interests. In my study on naive monarchism and rural resistance in contemporary 
Russia (Mamonova 20163), | analysed different types of rural protests in the name of 
Putin. | revealed that many villagers strategically use this myth in their grievances: 
they frame their dissents within the official discourse of deference and express their 
loyalty to the president to shield themselves from repressions. At the same time, they 
deliberately exploit the gap between the rights promised by the president and the 
rights delivered by local authorities, demanding that the latter fulfil their obligations. 
Whether sincere or strategic, these rural politics largely maintain the status quo and 
the populist image of Putin as a protector of the ordinary people's interests against 
the interests of corrupted elites. 


'8Interview conducted on 09-11-2017 in the Gravornoe village, Istra district, Moscow region. 
"Interview conducted on 20-07-2014 in the Rasshevatskaya village, Novoalexandrovsk district, Stavropol Krai. 
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5.3. Economic versus geopolitical reasons 


Significantly more Russians support Putin for his foreign policy that ‘returned global 
respect to the country’ than for his economic achievements at home (columns G, I). 
However, if we examine the differences between rural responses and the national 
average (the two last rows of Table 2), we see that villagers are less excited about 
Putin’s neo-imperialist foreign policy and more positive about his domestic economic 
achievements. This is not because Putin’s domestic policy is more successful in the coun- 
tryside, on the contrary - poverty in rural areas is twice as high as in urban areas (Bondar- 
enko 2012). However, the point of comparison for many rural residents is the transition 
period of the 1990s. Lyudmila (54), who works at a large agricultural enterprise, refers 
to the interruptions in the payment of wages”? during the 1990s to justify her support 
for Putin: 


As for me, | am for Putin. With him, we started receiving salaries. Before, we worked without 
salaries. Once, we did not receive salaries for seven months. | remember | did not go to a 
shop for three months. We planted our household plot with potatoes. That's how we sur- 
vived. (I When did the situation begin to change?) With Putin. With him, we started 
seeing the light?! 


The economic reasons for popular support have been declining since the economic crisis 
of 2008; in contrast, Putin's foreign policy enjoys societal support, especially after the 
annexation of Crimea in 2014. Even those who are very skeptical about Putin's regime 
are positive about his geopolitical achievements. An interview with pensioner Mikhail 
(69) is representative: 


Mikhail: | do not support Putin's domestic policy. | have a pension of 9000 rubbles [note: 
approx. 120 Euros]. Can you survive with this pension?! Luckily, | have a good household 
with a big glasshouse, | can manage. But what about those who live in urban areas?! 


I: What do you think about the foreign policy? 


Mikhail: | support it. Although | think Putin should be tougher with these ... so to say ‘foreign 
friends?”. We need to implement harder sanctions against them. We should close our borders 
and work for a domestic market only. So that they would not have access to us. [...].? 


Russia's sanctions on food imports from a number of western countries’? receive quite 
high support among rural dwellers (especially among the non-farming population), who 
welcome the further development of domestic agriculture and food self-sufficiency. 
There is comparatively little evidence that rural dwellers support Russia's geopolitical 
conflict with the West because of neo-imperialist sentiments. Column F shows that 
many fewer villagers regret their country's loss of 'great global power' status after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, than the country average. Besides that, the importance 
of Russia's 'great global power' status declines with a decrease in the respondents' 


20More than half of the Russian workforce experienced some form of interruption in the payment of wages during 1994- 
1997. 

?'Interview conducted on 10-11-2017 in the Sumarokovo village, Ruza district, Moscow region. 

??n this context, the respondent refers to western countries / countries' leaders. 

ZInterview conducted on 09-11-2017 in the Gravornoe village, Istra district, Moscow region. 

"Russia's food sanctions have been in force since 2014. They were initiated in response to the Western sanctions over 
Russia's annexation of Crimea and military interventions in Eastern Ukraine. 
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socio-economic security, while the importance of economic reasons increases (see 
columns F and H). The interviews for this study revealed that the majority of rural dwell- 
ers support Putin not for returning the ‘great power’ status to their country, but for pro- 
tecting it from the dangerous ‘Others’, represented by the western countries. The 
collapse of the Soviet Union and the harsh transition period are often ascribed to the 
foreign influence. Villager Sergey (51) blames the United States - Russia's long-term geo- 
political adversary - for his country's troubles in the past and today: 


All our problems come from Americans. Americans - they paid Gorbachev to dissolve the 
Soviet Union. [...] They ruined us then, and want to ruin us now. They cannot get enough! 
They need to seize someone, start a war - and our guys resist.?? 


The confrontation with the 'Others' abroad is part of the re-generating Russian national 
identity, which was in a deep crisis during the transition period (Light 2003). The next 
section discusses the role of national identity in defining the ‘self’ in the self-interests of 
rural voters. 


6. Against self-interests? 


The supporters of authoritarian populism are commonly portrayed as 'naive', 'ignorant' 
people who vote against self-interests. Certainly, rural Russians are more conservative 
and less exposed to alternative political views; however, it would be wrong to conclude 
that rural Russians naively believe in all the myths of Putin's regime. In public discourses, 
people often blame authorities for economic problems and widespread corruption; 
however, in more private conversations, some of them also acknowledge the president's 
responsibility. The following focus group discussion with rural dwellers is indicative. A 
group of former sovkhoz workers has been applying to the court for many years to 
demand a compensation for their land shares, which they lost during the illegal acquisition 
and deliberate bankruptcy of their sovkhoz. However, they are unable to get a fair 
resolution: 


Woman 1: And who did this? It was during Putin. So, it was his will. The courts are not fools — 
they fulfilled his order. Putin could not be uninformed about this. | doubt that ... Then, there 
was Medvedev [as the president]. Useless! Now Putin again. 


Woman 2: And wherever he speaks, he does not talk about rural areas — nothing. Silence. Like 
nothing is going on here. 


I: For whom will you vote in the next presidential elections? 
Woman!: Despite everything - for Putin. He is experienced. 
Woman 3: It won't go our way, anyway ... 


Woman 4: | also voted and continue voting for Putin, although I know that this [corruption and 
injustice] is the result of his dealings. It is impossible that the khozyain does not know what is 
going on in his country.”° 


ZInterview conducted on 08-11-2017 in the Gravornoe village, Istra district, Moscow region. 
Interview conducted on 30-05-2013 in the Purschevo village, Balashikha district, Moscow region. 
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This group discussion demonstrates that rural Russians vote for Putin not because of his 
domestic policy, but despite it. What makes the people, who personally suffer from Putin’s 
regime, ignore their individual interests and repeatedly vote for Putin? This can be 
explained by several factors. First, the majority of rural dwellers have the so-called ‘under- 
dog’ mentality (see Scott 1990). Rural socio-economic marginalisation has exacerbated the 
sense of inferiority and pessimistic views of the future among villagers, who found them- 
selves in the bottom ranks of Russian society and have hardly any economic or political 
power to influence the status quo. The subordinate position of rural dwellers makes 
them accept the world as it is, with its injustices and inequalities. The phrase ‘It won't 
go our way, anyway’ confirms this argument. 

Furthermore, the ignorance of individual self-interests in the villagers’ voting behaviour 
can be attributed to the national identity that requires ‘self-sacrifice’ for the sake of the so- 
called ‘collective values’ (see Gudkov 2017). Historically, the Russian national identity has 
developed in an active conflict between the Westernising ideology (characterised by 
western rationalism, materialism and individualism) and the Slavophile ideology (which 
stresses Russia’s uniqueness based on autocracy, traditionalism and isolationism). After 
the collapse of the Soviet Union, Russia went down the Westernising path of development; 
however the western ideas of private property, market relations, and liberal democracy did 
not work out for the benefit of all. Putin’s rule is characterised by a shift towards a more 
traditionalist Slavophil episteme, which took place in the discursive sphere of Russian 
society (Chebankova 2017). Interestingly, the Slavophil ideology used to consider the 
Russian peasant commune an uncorrupted representation of an ideal (spiritual) commu- 
nity model, and the autocracy as the most suited form of government to rule over this 
community. Certainly, the idea of the peasant commune is not directly used in contempor- 
ary Russian discourse on the distinctive path of development; however, its traditionalism 
and nativism might appeal more strongly to the rural communities that still bear some 
peasant roots. 

Besides autocracy and traditionalism, Russia’s collective self-identification also includes 
the idea of Russia as the ‘great nation’. According to a recent poll of Levada-Center (2017), 
64 percent of respondents are confident that the Russian people are ‘a great nation with a 
unique/special role in the world’s history’. National greatness is associated with statehood 
and its glory and, therefore, implies the ignoring of individual rights and interests in the 
face of national (state) interests (Gudkov 2017). Under this ideology, the Western world 
is perceived as the dangerous ‘Others’ that block Russia’s path towards becoming a 
‘great nation’ with its ‘high-profile place in the world’. 

Certainly, Russia’s quest for great-power status in the international arena can be 
referred to as ‘imperial nationalism’ (Arnold 2016). However, for many ordinary Russians, 
Putin’s foreign policy is more associated with the restoration of justice and the protection 
of Russia’s sovereignty and national right to a distinctive path of development. Sergey (46) 
- a manager at a large agricultural enterprise — explained why Russian people put the 
country's geopolitical interests above their personal wellbeing: 


I: What is more important for you - Russia's domestic or foreign policies? 
Sergey: | think that the pride for the country is the main thing. 


I: Does this mean, it comes before the economic concerns? 
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Sergey: Yes, it does. You know, we Russians - we can complain about life, but when the mis- 
fortune happens - we all rise to protect our motherland. This is the mentality. This is, perhaps, 
the democracy. Each country has its own democracy. This is our feature?" 


8. Conclusion 


In this study of rural Russians’ political behaviours, | tried to address the main shortcom- 
ings in the existing debates on the popular support for authoritarian populism. In particu- 
lar, | looked beyond the common assumption that the supporters of authoritarian 
populism are ‘simple’, ‘irrational’ people, who vote against self-interests as they are not 
sophisticated enough to resist the propaganda they encounter. | argued that propaganda 
does play a role in shaping the perceptions of Russian villagers, however, if the propagan- 
distic message does not have an archetypal base, it will be inefficient and most likely 
rejected by society. 

In this paper, | tried to identify the roots of rural support for Putin. | discovered a number 
of traditionalist peasant features that influence people's choice for strongman leadership, 
an authoritarian state and other elements of authoritarian populism. Thus, | revealed that 
Putin's traditionalist authoritarian leadership style appeals to the villagers' imaginary of a 
traditional peasant family structure and the characteristics of an ideal household leader. I 
also showed that the tsarist peasant myth of a benevolent ruler and evil officials is still used 
in state-society relations in contemporary Russia. Furthermore, | argued that the main 
national idea about Russia's distinctive path of development - which is based on auto- 
cracy, traditionalism and isolationism - is historically grounded in the Slavophil idealisation 
of traditional culture and patriarchal values of the Russian peasantry. Thus, even though 
rural Russians are not traditional peasants, a number of conservative peasant values are 
still preserved in the countryside, which make villagers more responsive to the tradition- 
alist authoritarian appeals of Putin's regime. 

In the title of this paper, | raised the question: what can we learn from the popular 
support for Putin in rural Russia? The Russian case is quite different from other parts of 
the world characterised by the rise of authoritarian leadership. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to distinguish some common trends and draw several conclusions. 

First, this study has shown that the agrarian property regime and power relations in the 
countryside largely define the political posture of different rural groups in Russia. The 
underdevelopment of individual family farmers has left the Russian countryside without 
a main actor pushing for democracy. At the same time, the majority of rural dwellers 
have little stimuli for collective action because of the socialist legacy of state interventions 
in rural affairs, and due to their dependence on semi-subsistence farming and symbiotic 
relations with large farms. These factors resulted in a situation where the majority of villa- 
gers seek state patronage instead of political inclusion. This situation is quite typical for 
post-socialist countries with underdeveloped individual family farming. Thus, Ivanou 
(2018) argued that Belorussian peasants often prefer the state-guaranteed stability at 
the expense of civil liberties. 

Second, this study demonstrated that the silent majority is not a homogeneous group, 
and that different socio-economic groups have different interests and motives to support 


"Interview conducted on 12-11-2017 in the Sumarokovo village, Ruza district, Moscow region. 
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regressive populist forces. | revealed that less secure socio-economic strata respond more 
strongly to economic incentives, while better-off villagers are more likely to support the 
ideological appeals of the regime. Furthermore, this research showed that populist 
support in Russia is generally stronger among the older generation, the less well-off, 
and women. The latter finding deviates from the general trend in global populism, 
where the typical supporters are older males (Inglehart and Norris 2016). This discrepancy 
requires further investigation based on a careful examination of the class, gender, ethnic 
and cultural-religious dimensions of rural constituencies. 

Third, this study argued that the silent majority is not so naive and irrational. For 
example, | revealed that villagers’ economic perceptions are very subjective and play an 
important role in people’s justification of their support for an authoritarian leader. The 
bitter memories of the post-socialist transition period (when the Yeltsin government 
implemented harsh neoliberal reforms in agriculture) make rural Russians perceive 
Putin’s more conservative, but still neoliberal, economic policies in a much more positive 
light. Similar societal perceptions of government agricultural policies were discussed by 
Gürel, Kücük, and Tas (2018) in their study of rural support for Erdogan’s party in 
Turkey. These authors revealed that Erdogan’s government is not associated with the neo- 
liberal assaults on small-scale farmers despite the fact that it did not deviate from the pre- 
vious government's neoliberal policy. By blaming the problems on the previous 
government and implementing modest support to rural households, Erdogan’s party 
managed to maintain continuous loyalty and support among rural Turks. 

Furthermore, | revealed that many rural Russians do not share naive illusions about 
Putin, who is obtrusively portrayed by the state-controlled mass media as a benevolent 
president and intercessor of the ordinary people, whereas all failures are blamed on 
elites and authorities. However, villagers often intentionally use this populist discourse 
in their grievances to make their protest less risky. Despite knowing about Putin's respon- 
sibility for the corruption and economic recession in the countryside, villagers nevertheless 
continue voting for him. | argued that rural Russians support Putin not because of his dom- 
estic policy, but despite it. This can be compared to the United States, where Trump's sup- 
porters voted for him not because of his sexism and racism, but despite them (Reicher 
2017). At certain moments (usually during crises), people can turn a blind eye on some 
(even obnoxious) features of the regime or leader in order to support other presumably 
more important values and ideas that their government or leader represents. 

Finally, this study revealed that the popular support for Putin's governance results from 
the failure of liberal representative democracy, similarly to many other countries charac- 
terised by the rise of authoritarian populism. The inability of Russian villagers to 
influence the decision making at local and regional levels creates a desire for a strong 
and powerful leader who can rein in corrupted authorities and bring order to the 
country. This study showed that many people willingly sacrifice some of their democratic 
freedoms in favour of political and economic stability. They, however, perceive their 
sacrifice as a true manifestation of their democratic choice. Therefore, in order to curtail 
authoritarian populism and to build positive alternatives, we need to understand what 
is wrong with the liberal democracy, and why more and more people support the so- 
called ‘democracies with adjectives’, such as ‘sovereign democracy’ in Russia, or 'illiberal 
democracy' in Hungary. 
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Authoritarian populism in rural Belarus: distinction, 
commonalities, and projected finale 


Aleh Ivanou © 


ABSTRACT 

The paper inspects how agrarian debates apply to rural Belarus. 
Following the ‘persistence versus disappearance’ debate, it finds 
the moral economy alongside request for change. Pursuing the 
‘adaptation versus resistance’ debate, it spots adaptability and 
exclusion of those failing to adapt. Here ‘lukascism’ surfaces 
resting on constructing the ‘other’. A rare case of agrarian 
populism employed by top authority, lukascism is otherwise 
humdrum. Proclaiming some principles of the moral economy 
while disregarding others, inconsistent lukascism undercuts the 
‘coexistence scenario’ of households with large-scale farming. 
Change avoidance is a commonplace foretelling lukascism’s finale: 
its appeal is limited by the older generation.. 


Researchers of post-Soviet transformation often explain aversion to capitalist reforms as 
framed by the moral economy, a historical cultural continuity of peasant conservatism 
opposing land privatisation and other reforms (Wegren 2006). However, in Belarus, it is 
the authoritarian populist regime that blocks the reforms avowedly following ‘old ways’ 
on the people’s behalf. 

Many changes have occurred in post-Soviet Belarusian countryside contributing to its 
commercialisation and villagers’ impoverishment while neither affecting the state owner- 
ship for land nor dominance of state-directed large farm enterprises (post-kolkhozy/sov- 
khozy). If it is a transition, then where to? How do the villagers consider the actual 
changes, and how would they respond to capitalist reforms when the authoritarian dicta- 
torship discontinues? 

| apply the agrarian and peasant studies framework to actual and prospective rural 
advancements toward agrarian capitalism in Belarus. After providing a background 
information, and upon reviewing the literature and methodology, the paper proceeds 
with three arguments (economic, cultural, political) about villagers’ ability to face 
capitalism. 
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Situating Belarus in the rural world 


Rural Belarus is worth scholarly attention, presently directed at such much larger post- 
Soviet countries as Russia, Ukraine, and Kazakhstan (the three largest post-Soviet agricul- 
tural producers - Visser and Spoor [2011]). Belarus used to be the Soviet Union’s ‘assembly 
shop’ and has retained its industrial (largely outdated) specialisation. However, it is also a 
regionally important exporter of agricultural produce. Potentially, it is even more impor- 
tant given its large farmland acreage per capita (0,9 hectares), of which about half is 
arable land (BelAgroBelarus n.d.). Using snatches of information, 22 percent (2.1 million) 
of Belarusians still reside in the countryside, reduced by 10 percent since 1996 (by 56 
percent since 1938), in around 23,000 rural settlements inhabited by several to several 
thousand residents. The agricultural sector employs 0.3 million (1.1 million in 1996). 

Belarus is an ‘actually existing socialism’ (using Humphrey’s [2002, 12], expression). It 
forgoes a ‘resolute refusal to abandon values and expectations associated with socialism’ 
that Humphrey (2002, 12) finds in countries pursuing market reforms. Belarus is also an 
instance of what Burawoy (2002) calls ‘transition without transformation’. Despite being 
listed among countries in transition, Belarus retains its Soviet social structures, especially 
in the village. However, there are significant changes in the structure and operation of 
rural entities, income differentiation and labour migration that signal the arrival of agrarian 
transition, primarily over disintegration of the system of kolkhozy/sovkhozy that until 
recently have changed only superficially in organisational terms, but that significantly 
shrunk economically. It invokes the agrarian question. 


Theoretical framework: agrarian question 


The agrarian question concerns the economic and political consequences of the introduc- 
tion of capitalist relations into a traditional, self-sufficient peasant agriculture (Bernstein 
2004). There is then an argument of what follows the agrarian transition under capitalism: 
in terms of subjective orientations, declining agricultural activities, and reducing self- 
sufficiency. The disappearance versus persistence argument then ensues: whether the 
peasantry disappears by splintering into bourgeoisie and proletariat - a position by Marx- 
ists (e.g. Lenin [1964] 2004), or otherwise peasants persist by retaining their production 
and lifestyles, as populists argue (e.g. Chayanov [1925] 1966)? 

The Marxists’ position is not uniform either. Marx ([1867] 1977) and Lenin ([1964] 
2004) saw peasant farming as doomed under capitalism, to be replaced by capitalist agri- 
culture. They found peasants unable representing themselves as a class and therefore 
inert. At the same time, they saw rural labourers as untied by prejudice and property, 
and therefore revolutionary (Marx [1852] 1963). Kautsky's ([1899] 1988) minority 
opinion was that peasant farms might persist for some time if they retain access to 
land (though typically not enough for their subsistence), by proceeding with land culti- 
vation but increasingly relying on selling their labour and gradually becoming extinct. 
Modern class-based theorists (e.g. Bernstein 2004) update the classical ideas to 
address the neoliberal capitalism, and they treat instances of rural resistance as manifes- 
tations of a class struggle against capitalist dispossession and inclusion into industrialised 
agriculture. Overall, Marxists agree that the peasant production will inevitably be ousted 
by the capitalist agriculture. 
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Conversely, agrarian populist thinkers advocate ‘the persistence thesis’ in that the pea- 
santry withstands the onslaught of capitalism owing to its moral economy, being able to 
subsist with a little and being self-exploitative. The agrarian populist approach is espoused 
by some social movements striving to mobilise peasants against dispossession and 
inclusion in the capitalist production (Scoones et al. 2018). 

A major feature of the populist approach is the moral economy concept, primarily con- 
sisting of ideas by Thompson (1971), Scott (1976) and Chayanov ([1925] 1966) (see 
Edelman [2005] discussing their relative input). Thompson (1971) considered the moral 
economy found among the 18th-century English consumers’ opposing profiteering and 
immoderate commercial extraction in food markets. Scott (1976) studied the moral 
economy of peasants in Vietnam and emphasised their values and customs, of what 
was for them just, tolerable exploitation and what was otherwise. Most important for 
this paper given its proximate focus, Chayanov’s ([1925] 1966) input concerned Russian 
peasant household dynamics, family farming being a backbone of society, peasant 
economy and self-exploiting subsistence provision (drudgery), disdain for commerce 
and excessive accumulation, and either fighting capitalism openly or resisting it on a 
daily basis (Chayanov [1925] 1966). Overall, the literature on peasants’ moral economy pre- 
mises on that peasants oppose change. 


Authoritarian populisms: lukascism 


Longstanding social cohesion bonded by rural moral economies weaken in former Soviet 
countries, often leading to authoritarian populism (Mamonova 2018). The term applies to 
situations when “authoritarian closure” [i]s given "the gloss of populist consent" (Hall 
1985, 116). For Scoones et al. (2018), authoritarian populism is a strategy for winning 
and exerting state power, pitting a uniform and virtuous people against unrighteous 
elites and dangerous ‘others’. Borras (2018, 8) argues that authoritarian populism is 
often supported by people despite their embrace of the moral economy when they unty- 
pically ‘take the risk of throwing support to something new’. | argue that people voting for 
an ascending authoritarian populist still look for something familiar. Such was the case of 
A. LukaSenka who came to power in Belarus on the wave of disappointment with democ- 
racy and fear of the market, by promising a Soviet-lookalike patron-client arrangement. 

| want to term Lukaienka's authoritarian populism as lukascism! (no initial capital). | 
emulate both Hall (1988), who introduced Thatcherism as authoritarian populism, and 
whoever coined the 'Chavismo' term. Lukascism warrants a separate name not as a stan- 
dalone type but as a discernible phenomenon within the 'global authoritarian populist 
axis' (Edelman 2018, 8), in its post-Soviet Russia-adjoining segment. Making it distinct is 
its penchant to look for legitimation in agrarian populism. 

If we try to attribute lukascism to the two broad clusters of populism (Canovan [1981]; 
discussed in Borras [2018]), then by informing the populist dictatorship, lukascism certainly 
relates to the 'political populism' cluster, while it heavily draws on moral economy prin- 
ciples from the 'agrarian populism' cluster, as intellectual agrarian socialists would nor- 
mally draw. However, due to its contradictory character (inherent to all contemporary 
populist politics - Scoones et al. 2018) and certain primitivism, it is pointless situating 


"Previously, 'lukascism' was in colloquial use as a pejorative term consonant to ‘fascism’. | give it a precise meaning. 
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lukascism within the ideational range of agrarian populisms by Byres ([1979]; discussed in 
Borras [2018]). 

LukaSenka's ‘top-down agrarian populism’ comes by way of his specific political char- 
isma. Like N.Khrushchev in the Soviet past and unlike other post-Soviet leaders, Luka- 
Senka is a ‘tough agrarian’. He spares no time and public funds to revive agriculture 
and village, although they remain unprofitable and hopeless - probably because these 
efforts are informed by a desire to retain power. Despite few people left in rural areas 
on the 24th year of LukaSenka's presidency and despite the elections are regarded to 
become a fiction, villagers are still considered his reliable electorate. ‘If we give the 
land into private hands, how will we control the election process in the countryside?', 
Lukašenka asked nacaístva (folks-up-top) in 1998 (Karbalievi¢ 2018). Lukascism would 
subscribe to a viewpoint that it is villagers with landed property who are revolution- 
prone (Wolf 1969), rather than landless peasants are (as believed by Paige [1975]). Dis- 
playing its sensitivity to the moral economy, lukascism is nonetheless beset and 
shaped by worries in line with the class-based approach - a w(W)olf in a lamb's skin 
of sorts. 

In Belarus of 1994 vintage, Lukašenka, a former director of a loss-making sovkhoz 
achieved his elevation and since then relies on a clientelism legitimised using a 
moral economy discourse. Lukašenka understands folk archetypes, public idolatry for 
the harvest of grain, and the importance of subsistence. For 24 years, LukaSenka 
holds televised conference calls with načaÍstva during sowing and harvesting cam- 
paigns, goes through the fields in peasant embroidery, poses for cameras in a har- 
vester, hand harvests potatoes (accompanied by his sons, government members, 
and sports luminaries) on his garden allotment in his posh presidential residence (he 
also keeps a cow). He thus plays on old archetypes and the fear of famine, deep- 
sitting in the culture and mass consciousness of the older generation (Cyhankoü and 
Karbalievic 2017). 

Lukascism is anti-capitalist and rural essentialist. It targets the assumed aversion of 
people to the market and profit, a penchant for equality and for hard work, and reverence 
to land. Exploiting the archetypes, lukascism for many years promises a uniform wage 
equivalent to USS 500. It abuses people's respect for hard work by imposing a tax on 
the jobless by calling them ‘do-littles’. It employs the traditional concern over unused 
land to justify the ploughing of radioactively contaminated areas for an additional, risk- 
laden yield of grain. It appeals to people's anticipated right to subsistence and solidarity 
obligations: it conditions the former on the latter, making people sanction each other in 
a vain expectation of the promised. 

Mamonova (2016b) uses the concept (neo)patrimonialism to explain why rural dwellers 
ask Putin for patronage and portray him as the ‘tsar’. ‘Early’ Lukašenka was probably 
aiming at something different when he publicly admired the 'German order' that, accord- 
ing to him, 'peaked' under Hitler. However, later the propaganda betted on the 'tsardom' 
line, such as by putting in public use an affectional ‘bac’ka’, to imply both Father-the-Tsar 
and patriarch of a peasant family. More recently, Lukašenka started publicly referring to his 
smaller son as the heir to his presidency. This way lukascism engages naive monarchism, 
ingrained in Russians (Mamonova 20163) and Belarusians. 

At a 1996 referendum, Belarusians succumbed both to lukascism and naive monar- 
chism and ditched their right to elect local government. Since then, Lukašenka forms 
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his ‘vertical power structure’, or nacalstva unaccountable to the people, where lower eche- 
lons are accountable to the higher echelons and to the ruler. Eke and Kuzio (2000) erro- 
neously define the regime in Belarus as ‘authoritarian sultanism’, because ‘sultan’ is not 
tied by any value system, and loyalty to him is based on fear and rewards. In the 
absence of feedback from citizens (except for complaints concerning housing and utili- 
ties), lukascism nonetheless always does ‘on public request’ rather than waywardly. Lukas- 
cism is also not about fear-motivated nacalstva. For all their ostentatious loyalty to 
Lukašenka and studied helplessness regarding the ordinary people's problems (together 
constituting a ‘politics of appearances’ - Byres 2018), nacalstva is led by personal profit 
in managing the land and assets (not via property rights but through physical access) 
and wrangling public money. 


Contemporary village: questions, arguments and scenarios 


Belarusian rural population is politically apathetic and unwilling to defend their interests in 
open protest. Alcoholisation, nonexistent self-government and landed property, and bleak 
life perspectives make them disinterested in the results of their work and powerless before 
nacalstva. Herewith, the countryside remains patriarchal and intolerant of ‘unjustified’ 
dependency regarded as social parasitism. 

It was the historical experience of Belarus within the Russian Empire (1795-1917) that 
led to such centrepiece of its moral economy as the redistributive commune with its land- 
and-labour complex (e.g. Bartlett 1990). While the Belarusian countryside followed the 
general trends in the Russian Empire and later the Soviet state (1905 reforms, 1917 revolu- 
tion, civil war, NEP, collectivisation, expropriation of kulaks etc), its specificity has been said 
to be a proclivity for even more equal distribution of material resources and land. Thus, 
Belarusian historians have stressed recently that, relative to the then Russia and 
Ukraine, there were no wealthy people in historic Belarus, and that prior to its annexation 
by the Russian Empire (when Belarus was part of The Grand Duchy of Lithuania and Rzecz 
Pospolita) local gentlemen were observed tilling the land like any ordinary peasant would 
do but with a sword at their side (Drakakhrust 2017). However, such comparisons of past 
configurations using patchy evidence might be inaccurate: current researchers have a 
penchant for national revivalist sentiments and their sometimes obvious desire to separate 
Belarus from Russia. 

Still looking for definitive characterisations of present-day villagers, | ask if we can call 
them peasants. Belarusian villagers do not possess Shanin's (1973) peasantry four facets 
any properly: household as a primary social unit, subsistence based on land and animal 
husbandry, allegiance to a culture of small rural communities, and subjection to external 
power. Except for the last facet, the match is only partial amidst the habitual dependency 
on large-scale farming. A new rurality approach, summarised by Mamonova (2016b) to 
include ‘multifuctionality’ and ‘pluriactivity’, presented as eternal attributes of the 
peasant household, might allow calling the Belarusian villagers peasants, but Bernstein 
(2007) still considers this approach as mistaken and referring to survival strategies of 
labouring classes and to creeping proletarianisation. 

Focusing on political consequences of the agrarian transition, | consider rural responses 
to the changes either taking place or pending in Belarus. Wegren (2006) says that the ‘cul- 
tural continuity/peasant conservatism’ argument ignores peasants’ nonresistant 
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responses. Besides resistance, Kerkvliet (2009) distinguishes such types of everyday politics 
as support, compliance, modifications, and evasions. 

There is a debatable issue of pilfering at post-kolkhozy being either an additional source 
of subsistence (Mamonova and Visser 2014) or an intentional act of disagreement (Nikulin 
2009). Naive monarchism might also be seen as an everyday rural politics of support and 
compliance (Mamonova 2016b), whereby people consider the top authority as the inter- 
cessor against the lower branches. In Belarus, the classical scheme ‘Tsar versus boyars’ 
appears as ‘President versus nacalstva’: given their treatment of ordinary people, nacalstva 
assumes the role of ‘those to be protected from’. In turn, it is only rational for the people to 
address their aspirations directly to Lukašenka bypassing ‘helpless’ nacalstva, which is tan- 
tamount to a not-so-naive monarchism (discussed for Russia in Mamonova [2016a]). 

Naive/not-so-naive monarchism is paradigmatically close to rumours and the holy 
foolery. Alongside non-compliance, pilfering, and foot-dragging, rumour spreading is a 
hidden form of rural resistance (Scott 1985). Here most active is a simulacra form of the 
"holy fools'. This often came to the fore of public life in the proverbial Russian world in 
its darker days and was intimately related to Russian Orthodox tradition. A paradigm of 
marginality, a holy fool nonetheless actively engages with the community, administers 
social order, and denounces the public authority (Hunt and Kobets 2011). Furthermore, 
Mamonova (2016b) considers food self-provisioning and exchange as a type of everyday 
rural politics not subsumed by everyday resistance, compliance, and indifference but 
representing an alternative to the post-kolkhozy-dominated food system. 

The aforementioned forms of rural politics are unable to challenge the existing order - 
but might provide rural dwellers with a means to remedy local injustices, as shown for 
other post-Soviet contexts by Mamonova and Visser (2014). Moreover, a core argument 
nowadays is that adaptation prevails resistance to post-communist rural transition 
because many rural dwellers put their interests over a community's interest (Mamonova 
2016b). There is then a pertinent issue: what happens to those rural households that do 
not adapt, such as when they neither adapt nor resist. Since in many cases it implies mar- 
ginalisation, this issue clearly speaks to a central question in analysing populism (Scoones 
et al. 2018): who is excluded? 

Finally, there is a coexistence scenario of rural people with large-scale farming by using 
its resources (Kerkvliet 2009). Understood as a long-term adaptation and as a prognosis, 
coexistence echoes the Kautsky's ([1899] 1988) point and asks whether this condition is 
lasting. Awaiting in-depth examination in the empirical section, it should be mentioned 
that the coexistence in Belarus is obstructed since 2004, when a presidential decree to dis- 
cipline (prevent pilfering in) the countryside was passed and largely disabled symbiotic 
relations with post-kolkhozy: since then, few people in the village keep cows and run a 
large subsistence farm. Ultimately, there is an expert conclusion in that coexistence scen- 
arios are possible only under the clearly defined land rights (Mamonova 2016b). Summing 
up, the Belarusian village appears ill-fitting the coexistence scenario, and hence cardinal 
changes are imminent. 


Methodology 


This is a narrative study that the author considers as currently the only way to research 
Belarusian society. No reliable survey data and statistical information exist for the 
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Belarusian countryside. The Belarusian state is notoriously ‘preempting’ (Silitski 2005), here 
to imply that it uses its monopoly on information to release numbers that would flatter 
and fit its political course. 

Independent social data collection is a challenge in Belarus, where it is formally con- 
strained (Korf 2012), and where informal prohibitions are even more absolute. The habitu- 
ally self-restraining Belarusian villager would rather not speak to a stranger. The author 
was not a stranger due to family roots in Juravicy, the study site. 

The author spent most of 2016 and summer months in 2017 in Juravicy and adjacent 
smaller villages (Kalinkavicy District, Homiel Region) doing participant observation and 
semi-structured in-depth interviews (N= 100) with mostly randomly chosen (but in 
several instances specially targeted) local residents involving various questions ranging 
from their households' daily routine to their vision of the future of Belarusian villages. 
The interviews have been carried out in dialectal Belarusian, but all transliterations are 
done using literary Belarusian (even referring to Mr. A. LukaSenka but not to Chernobyl), 
as a matter of the author's national priorities. 

Even though the research concerned only one territorial cluster of settlements, the 
study is representative of the Belarusian countryside, since the present-day organisation 
of land and labour is fairly uniform throughout rural Belarus, attributable to the state 
land monopoly. Situated in the Belarusian south-east and next to Chernobyl, the area 
could be very dissimilar due to radiation — however, not for now, and the paper partly 
explains the reason. 

The approach involved structure-focused interpretations of rural life intended to estab- 
lish functional relations and a post-structuralist and discursive view of reality. Wherever the 
focus is on cultural elements, the text becomes ethnographic. Ensuring the objectivity is 
this qualitative study's conformability with findings by other researchers of the region 
and from elsewhere. 

A methodological difficulty in addressing authoritarian populism relates to its eclectic 
nature (resulting in contradictory politics - Scoones et al. 2018) - its penchant to straddle 
both sides (class-based versus agrarian populist) of the agrarian argument. Another 
difficulty is that large-scale farming is pertinent both to capitalism and socialism, thus 
obscuring the idea of the agrarian transition in post-Soviet settings. 

In what follows, | propose the case study of village Juravicy with a focus on a particular 
family prominent for moral economy traditions, three arguments regarding such behav- 
ioural traits currency throughout the population, and my conclusions. 


Empirical setting: Juravicy 


Juravicy was the first place in Belarus settled by humans: its primitive man sites date back 
to the Palaeolithic 26,000 years ago and feature remnants of mammoths, the then central 
component of subsistence for local hunter-gatherers. The local story of initially off-farming 
subsistence thus outstrips the textbook ten-millennia crises-replete history of farming sub- 
sistence (Edelman 2005). 

Juravicy was first described around 1430 as an oasis in the Paliessie marshlands inhab- 
ited by subsistence farmers. Situated next to an East-West trade route, it was invaded and 
pillaged by Mongols and Tartars, and later by Napoleonic, Russian, German, Bolshevik and 
Polish forces. Ultimately, the Soviets transformed the local life by forced collectivisation. 
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The latest dramatic impacts came first with WWII, then in 1986 (Chernobyl catastrophe) 
and in 1991 (collapse of the USSR). There followed nearly three decades of economic 
and social travails, manifest in the protracted disintegration of the local kolkhoz and de- 
population. Recently, Juraviéy numbered 633 villagers (in 251 households), whereas it 
had been home to six times that number in the 1930s. 


Two Juravicy villagers 


During my study in 2016-2017, where the moral economy was concerned, the key role in Jur- 
avicy was played by an elderly couple known by their unusual nicknames Vjetnam and his wife 
Vjetnamka. They were both in their eighties. They have spent most of those years in Juravicy, 
having grown up separately in two outlying smaller villages. Though unrelated to the Vietna- 
mese nation, the couple coincidentally hit the right note with the Vietnam-focused research by 
Scott (1976). This childless couple embodied an authentic moral economy still to be found in 
Belarusian Paliessie. The nickname 'Vjetnam' dated back to the early 1960s, to the man’s first 
encounter with the local kolkhoz. It happened when the newlyweds came to live in Juravicy in 
a house that they received as her dowry. The man's first assignment of putting a horse to the 
cart went awry and he was behind his colleagues in a kolkhoz coachmen team. A born wise- 
cracker, he explained his coming late to the unit's gathering place by that other workers were 
locals, while ‘he came from Vietnam, where there [wa]s a war. This lame excuse was nothing 
unusual at the time when Soviet people were overwhelmed by propaganda on the collective 
struggle for social justice across the globe. The nickname attached to him for the rest of his life, 
but the reason behind his missing skills in approaching the horse was the absence of horses in 
his native village. Paradoxically, he was a grandson of a rich farmer who owned many horses 
but who was eventually recognised by the Soviet power as kulak, dispossessed and sent 
together with his large family to their certain death in the Gulag. Only one daughter, Vjetnam's 
mother, was able to survive. No less paradoxical, this and other grandsons of successful 
farmers who were deprived of crucial skills and means have become part of a silent 
support base of the Soviet regime and subsequent lukascism. 

Despite his modest education and unassuming career of a kolkhoz general labourer, 
Vjetnam was a local moral authority. This is evident from the fact that for many years he 
served as a church acolyte and the bearer of the icon during Orthodox church processions. 
However, it was mostly Vjetnamka who has propelled the couple to the centre of the village 
moral economy. Accustomed from her childhood to charity, caring for others, and acquiring 
daily bread by the sweat of her brow, she has lived up to these principles. As an active com- 
municator and ardent narrator, Vjetnamka daily spread the lore of her native village Lomus 
(resettled after the Chernobyl catastrophe) that in her stories played the role of a lost 
Avalon of moral economy. There, she said, people had been ‘in kindness to each other’ (u 
laske), friendly and mutually supportive — especially after WWII, when, in the absence of tractors 
or horses, five-six women had been pulling a plough. Lomus dwellers formed a close-knit com- 
munity so much so that they were 'deluging the village' (tapili sialo) with their song. They 
helped each other, and nobody would ever accept a kopek for this. It seemed that they 
often worked hard for hard-working sake, which clearly was part of their idea of drudgery?. 


?There is an objection that Chayanov's idea of drudgery was that it was the point after which people stopped working, and 
that the Lomus women apparently accepted the necessity of hard work and kept working, which is different. As a 
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In Juravicy, Vjetnamka used to be a chef in the local school canteen (and was awarded a 
Soviet medal for her achievement) but was juggling that job with keeping a large house- 
hold, including the mandatory several cows/pigs/poultry. The lion's share of the house- 
hold products has been given away. Vjetnam and Vjetnamka in principle helped each 
and everyone. There were always some helpers for their household routine, and many 
came to help with harvesting the couple's large subsistence plot. Despite their advanced 
age and failing health, it was only recently that they have given up their last cow, regret- 
ting themselves turning into ‘do-littles’. Vjetnamka also referred to herself as pustaíga, 
meaning a bird kestrel in Belarusian but consonant with ‘emptiness’. The couple named 
their life-long hard-working using a verb encountered often in my interviews: ‘haravac’. 
It meant to be in sorrow, or to be involved in drudgery, in Chayanovian English-language 
scholarship. The couple occasionally referred to themselves, and others like them, as hor- 
apasnyja, an endemic word splicing ‘sorrowing’ and ‘harrowing’. 

How representative was such life-long selfless devotion? As mentioned previously, 
there are attempts to substantiate national superiority in terms of an equalising moral 
economy based on the anecdotal evidence of local gentry working in their gardens. 
The Juravicy couple themselves could provide similar anecdotal evidence. They shared 
a joking recollection of how they had allowed baciuska (the local Orthodox priest) to 
have his vegetable beds within their fertile subsistence plot and then kept telling 
puzzled passers-by that they had been so godly a family for the priest to do their house- 
hold chores. Even though this older couple appears to embody ideas of an economically 
moral peasantry, this needs testing for the larger population by triangulating their experi- 
ences with economic, cultural, and political arguments. In the following, | employ this tri- 
angulation not only to define the spread and mutual correlation of the attitudes inculcated 
by class-based and populist approaches but also to delineate the timeframe for the 
present-day rural status quo and for the hold of lukascism. 


Local economy's rationale: need or accumulation? 


Juravicy post-kolkhoz was decaying and laying off workers. It supplied all its produce to 
the state at fixed low prices, while the Soviet-time kolkhoz had enjoyed more freedom 
managing its assets and cheap machinery supplied by the state: tractors were available 
at 'a kilo for a rouble' (a 'Belarus' tractor weighing three tons had a fixed price of 3,000 
Soviet roubles, twenty monthly wages). Even when Juravicy kolkhoz did not need spare 
parts, the latter were nonetheless pressured upon it. Recently, a tractor costed the equiv- 
alent of US$ 8-15,000 (80-150 monthly wages), and Juravicy post-kolkhoz had to lease 
tractors from the state; spare parts and fertilisers were also very expensive. Juravicy villa- 
gers doubted that the relative stability of the past would return, as they remembered that 
the kolkhoz had begun to fall into disrepair long before the collapse of the USSR. 

The households' economy was declining and disassociating from local issues. Instead of 
becoming individual farmers they looked for occasional construction work in cities. Villa- 
gers accepted any job and were ready to travel long-distance, mostly to Russia. Even when 
they did bring their hard-earned money back to the village (often they were swindled by 


counterclaim, the peasant habits and practices that once had inspired Chayanov's ideas were later ruthlessly bent by the 
repressions of the 1930s (Chayanov himself fell victim to) and afterward. 
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employers), they could spend it on drink, partly out of ignorance of how to apply the 
money for something worth-while (echoing Visser [2010] on post-Soviet villagers having 
lost cultural tradition of entrepreneurship), but also due to an insufficiency of market insti- 
tutes and sheer absence of the land market. 

Economic processes caused depopulation. Recurrent phrases expressed the cycle: ‘the 
village dies’; ‘no jobs, few people left, few children [119 aged under eighteen, by official 
count]’, contrasting with the erstwhile ‘buzzing village’ when thriving local enterprises 
had been staffed by the many local residents, and larger local households served subsis- 
tence requirements of large families. It was Chernobyl in 1986 that the exodus of local 
people started, and large swathes of local lands became unusable, tantamount to 
another negative synergistic effect. 

In this situation what could rejuvenate the village? The current extent of drudgery 
(haravac) in agricultural work was not high. Locals clung to the view that ‘the village is 
where one has to toil’, but, in practice, not many households engaged in intense tilling 
of the land. Few households kept a cow, selling extra milk to the state procurers at 
fixed low prices or giving it to relatives and friends. If the household finally decided to 
stop keeping the cow(s), it alleviated other household work, such as haymaking. Thus 
another combination of low fertility and unattractive procurement prices produced a 
decline of household agricultural activities. 

The land tenure system could support only small-scale, subsistence production. Next- 
to-house subsistence allotments did not exceed 0.25 ha of only moderately fertile land 
(ridden with the risks associated with spotty soil-bourne radionuclide content) and 
could provide staple food to a small family. By law, the local post-kolkhoz (the agricultural 
land’s administrator) could provide up to a hectare to a villager claiming it for agricultural 
pursuits, but in practice, the post-kolkhoz would only give badlands. 

Prospects of larger, business-scale ventures, or ‘farming’ (in the official definition), 
attracted only a few people. To be entitled to receive a larger land plot (up to 100 ha) 
involved a lengthy process of state registration of a peasant farm enterprise, and it also 
required a starting capital to prove the claimant's consistency and ability to pay the cor- 
responding taxes. State credits were mostly inaccessible and feared even when offered. In 
the absence of landed property, villagers had nothing in terms of collateral. Their weather- 
beaten wooden houses had little commercial value amid many vacant constructions 
remaining deserted after the death of their owners. Whoever risked investing their 
money (painstakingly earned elsewhere) eventually dealt with the purchasing agents 
and fixed low prices. Most importantly, starting your business required connections. 

In Juravicy, there was only one villager, informally referred to as Jaros, who has posi- 
tioned himself well for the farmer's role. His business was comparable in scope to the 
local post-kolkhoz, and the latter occasionally asked Jaros to help with seed material, 
machinery, and money to pay wages. Jaros started as a perestroika-period (the late 
1980s) cooperator by buying a kolkhoz-decommissioned tractor ‘Belarus’ for 300 
roubles, when many could do the same. However, his subsequent business path could 
not be copied by each and everyone. His sister married a German, who supported Jaros 
first entrepreneurial attempts, and he was said to have established ties with nacalstva. 
His daughter has become the public prosecutor for the administrative district where Jur- 
avicy is located. Such factors of business success were essential in Belarus. Not only was 
red tape a block, but strenuous efforts were required to protect a business from forcible 
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takeover by nacaístva and from numerous state inspectorates that readily fined and 
extorted. 

Addressing the economic differentiation, with Jaros at the top of the income hierarchy, 
the poorest category were people (roughly, every third from the 369 working-age villa- 
gers) suffering alcohol addiction and eking out an existence by herding villagers’ cows 
to the pasture in the summer and rendering help to local pensioners throughout the 
cold period. Two categories were scraping a living quite uniformly: locally employed 
(50-60, seasonally variable) and pensioners (164). There were also some self-employed 
people who were able to earn money in Russia. Another asset was privately owned agri- 
cultural machinery: the work on subsistence plots that traditionally had been performed 
manually with the use of horsepower, and more recently received mechanised assistance 
from the kolkhoz, was now often performed using privately owned machinery. Their 
owners were highly regarded due to their economic independence, and the increasingly 
elderly population made their service increasingly sought-after. 

The economic hierarchy did not automatically translate into a social hierarchy. 
However, social and economic cohesion in Juravicy was gradually deteriorating. The erst- 
while camaraderie, cemented by kolkhoz team-working, has now been replaced by 
aloofness of individual breadwinning. The penchant for mutual help was least evident 
among younger-generation villagers, and it was markedly higher among 'those of old 
hardening’. It is the latter who most actively communicated and shared their household 
products. 

Vjetnam's household was one example of the above: despite their modest consump- 
tion, they planted extensively, to be harvested attracting volunteer helpers, and to be 
given away. This behaviour by older and physically frail people might be explained by 
their fear of losing their social network and by adherence to the old customs. However, 
even for the older people, the advent of mechanised cultivation and harvesting made 
the non-monetary-based mutual help increasingly redundant. All the locals uncondition- 
ally helped in emergencies. However, the idea to do something together came to villagers 
‘only as innermost thoughts’. It is thus impossible to compare the role in the village of 
those typically older people who espoused self-abnegation, toiling and giving away 
their products (representative of the economy of need) and the relative weight of typically 
younger villagers acting in line with the economy of accumulation. Besides the unfortu- 
nate economic circumstances, what other factors prevent its successful development 
and which is a way out? The ensuing analysis of firstly cultural barriers and then political 
openings might suggest the village destinies with more certainty. Reviewing the cultural 
barriers, most of which have been raised by populism, | eventually indicate a social group 
that has been left behind these barriers, or excluded (a central element in analysing popu- 
lism — Scoones et al. [2018]) under the current conjuncture, and why. 


Cultural barriers: who is excluded? 


Since moral economy involves values, the question is which values are predominant and 
acceptable in a rural community. Are they morally charged barriers (that ultimately consti- 
tute 'culture? and particular moral economies - Orlove [1997]) to commerce, wealth and 


Culture is what we know about what people like us do' (Ulrich-Schad and Duncan 2018, 7). 
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landed property, to risk and to otherness? | address a number of social determinants to 
understand which of them stipulate exclusion. 

Attitude to landed property is a matter of social justice. Elderly descendants of the 
repressed and dispossessed in Juravicy did not want any restitution. This can be explained 
by their declining years and Soviet collectivism that has replaced skills of proprietorial 
independence over their lifetime involvement in collective farming. My interviewees 
were content with only using the land, presently in plenty and uncontested. 

Regarding the attitude to private economic pursuits, there was no conflict between 
Jaros (symbolising the economy of accumulation) and the collective ‘Vjetnam’ (standing 
for the economy of need). The attitude to Jaros was positive (jon haruje: he is in 
sorrow/sheds tears on land) and even condescending (‘let him pull and plough if he 
wants!). Vjetnamka called Jaros horapasnyj (working without letup). In his own turn, 
Jaros did not prevent anyone from attending a local fishy lake that he leased from the 
state. Jaros discerned ‘what can be turned into a commodity, and of what natural or com- 
monly held resources can be appropriated for private use and profit’, using Edelman's 
(2005, 332) words regarding such practices. The treatment of Jaros reflected the public 
respect for hard work, making people turn a blind eye to his privileges arising from 
being well-connected to the state. 

Addressing the emotional sphere of fears as a source of cultural barriers translated into 
risk aversion, such recurrent fears as an apprehension to lose subsistence in Juravicy was 
perceptibly grounded in villagers’ experience. Lending weight to the importance of subsis- 
tence, Vjetnam told a shocking story of how his undernourished small brother had died 
during WWII of a mere fright (that caused abdominal spasms) when a neighbouring boy 
had put on a discarded German gas mask and had appeared at their house window. The 
awareness of food-related death was all-pervasive in this Chernobyl-affected region, but 
there were other apprehensions that sidelined radio-phobia: ‘Beware not the radiation 
that you eat [with food] but the one that eats you’ (to imply nacalstva), to be addressed later. 

Often fears refuted sweeping generalisations about ‘traditional’ aptitudes and aver- 
sions. In her turn, Vjetnamka has depicted stigmatisation of her fellow villagers from 
Lomus once resettled to the nearby but less affected by Chernobyl fallout village 
AzaryCy. Locals kept the newcomers at bay and refused to queue with them to buy 
bread in the local store (in the late 1980s - the time of severe shortages and queues). 
The resettled saw it as an ultimate injustice and tapili sialo (kept inundating the village 
with tears). Given that éarnobylcy (people from Chernobyl-affected areas) were met 
much more amicably elsewhere, | explain the ‘Azarycy fear’ by this village's tragic 
history: by the Winter of 1943, the Wehrmacht turned this Belarusian village into a 
death camp, where 20,000 peaceful residents died from camp fever, intentionally 
spread with a view to contaminate the advancing Soviet troops (Khatyn Memorial n.d.). 
Since Azarycy villagers had proceeded to die from camp fever, it is no wonder that in 
the late 1980s they were afraid of the then unheard pestilence, radiation (by 2017, radi- 
ation has rather become part of the folklore, as above). Using Azar's (2018, 2) terminology 
from the Boomtown's contaminated water account, the Azarycy queuing involved a clash 
of two toxic uncertainties, each producing ‘a specific within-group consciousness’. The 
AzaryCy story also evokes a discussion initiated by Verdery's (1996) 'etatization of time’, 
whereby the socialist state wielded control by arresting peoples' bodies in queues. The 
AzaryCy story corroborates Mincyte's (2012, 49) opposing view of queuing as a rare 
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chance to have ‘experience of social time’ in ‘the context of shrinking public sociality, 
weakening common rituals, and ever-increasing social isolation’. 

A transience of fears is related to risk-taking and is evident in Juravicy villagers’ courage 
in treating neighbours suffering from tuberculosis and HIV. Villagers were cautious to them 
but also sympathetic and suggestive that sufferers were not guilty of their decease, and 
should be treated rather than blamed. Quite expectedly, Vjetnam's family were most com- 
passionate: when a local woman with terminal-stage AIDS could not care for herself, they 
took her to their house and cared for, and then buried using their own and ‘crowd- 
sourced’ money. When | asked Vjetnamka to explain, she told me a story from her child- 
hood in Lomué: a female relative suffering from tuberculosis visited the family but was 
reluctant to share family meals (at the time, a traditional way was to eat from the same 
dish) - but the father insisted, following his usual instruction to the children: ‘somebody 
else's illness is not catching'. Vjetnamka and other older people uphold the principles of 
never rejecting anyone (in contrast to authoritarian populists’ ‘strong man’ talk pitting insi- 
ders against outsiders [Scoones et al. 2018] espoused by lukascism). In their turn, younger 
villagers defied 'traditional' fears by bravely entering the capitalist labour market in the city 
but most often came back to their village. 

Trust and treatment of otherness was the sphere where lukascism was most active both 
in exploiting the traditional disdain for gain and undermining public trust in various ‘others’. 
For many years since Chernobyl, owing to international organisations and with the Belaru- 
sian state permitting it grudgingly, children from Juravicy periodically recuperated in host 
families in Italy. Their parents invoked these trips but had 'mixed feelings' rather than 
were they unreservedly grateful: they were confused by Italian host families presumably 
motivated by tax exemption, as villagers learned from a certain 'documentary investigation' 
on Belarusian TV. However, it was arguable whether lukascism secured its monopoly for ben- 
evolence by striking the right note with the supposedly traditional aversion to capitalism or 
in many cases it just met a widespread cynicism, scepticism and appetite for conspiracy the- 
ories (Professor Chris Pickvance, personal communication, 19 December, 2016). 

My interviews gave evidence of the mistrust of the outside world inculcated exactly 
using rural peoples' liking for fables. Recurrent in local folklore was a 'provenance' myth 
of the Colorado potato beetle dating back to the 1950s: it linked the beetle invasion of 
Soviet territory to American imperialists seeking to undermine potato harvests. This 
myth is still widespread in Belarus, having been adorned with local details: its Juravicy- 
specific version involved kolkhoz herders who had seen a plane dropping sacks with 
never-before-seen striped beetles. The mistrust of the outworld based on such myths 
sometimes left people disoriented before global warming. Besides the acquisitions in 
terms of new crops that they enjoyed in the warmer climate, there was a downside in 
terms of new pests, such as a certain omnivorous 'black fly' eating currents, raspberry, 
and even apple bloom, and making villagers wonder as to its future spread and appetites. 
As one occasional visitor to Juravičy who had been on a work contract in Venezuela (a fruit 
of LukaSenka-Chaves friendship at the time much vaunted by state propaganda) identified 
the pest as the Venezuelan ‘flying ant’. This update made local people clueless, unable to 
explain the pestilence by ‘machinations of imperialism’. 


‘Mixed feelings’ and disorientation were not the only product of populism. There was also 
racial exclusion and genocide. For five years, two dozen houses in Juravičy have been 
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occupied by Roma families. Unlike other new-comers (Ukrainian refugees and several Tajik- 
Belarusian families) who were treated equally with fellow Belarusians, the attitude to Roma 
was uniformly negative. The prejudice concerned theft, swindle, and drug-selling. Most of 
these accusations were ungrounded, and villagers finally admitted it. The only blame which 
appeared solid to the locals and determined the exclusion of Roma was their ‘not working’. 
This implied their ability to remain self-sufficient without tilling subsistence allotments and 
staying away from the post-kolkhoz or construction sites in the city. On a daily basis, Roma 
took bags with some cheap merchandise to a town thirty kilometres away, but peddling 
was not considered as valid work by locals. What was more, Roma kept receiving social pen- 
sions, they received medical treatment, and their children attended school (‘because of free 
lunches there’, as locals supposed). 


Roma sometimes tried to achieve rapprochement with locals, but in vain, even though the 
two groups had plenty in common. Older Roma, like their Belarusian peers, bewailed the 
disappearance of the traditional community; and the younger Roma families also shared 
most problems with any other family in the village, and even worse - many children in 
Roma families implied frequent addressing the authorities, where they met the same inef- 
fectiveness on top of prejudice. Even though Roma were excluded from the village com- 
munity without being excluded from the social welfare and healthcare, their exclusion was 
furnished by the authoritarian state via its populist instruments (like the 'decree on do- 
littles’) that referred to the still persistent popular ideas discriminating honourable 
versus dishonourable labour, and to the special attitude to land that in practice splintered 
rural community along ethnic and racial lines. The world is like a village, and ‘in Appalachia 
rich and poor people would tell us there are the good families who work and the bad 
families who “draw” benefits rather than work. These stigma stick, despite evidence that 
they are not accurate’ (Ulrich-Schad and Duncan 2018, 7). 

The present exclusion of Roma in Juravicy is a reminder of the horrible consequences of 
similar traditionalism during WWII: Juravicy could be the only Belarusian settlement where 
local collaborators (rather than Nazi) organised the holocaust of their Jewish neighbours 
(Studzinskaja 2017) and nearly four hundred Jews died, in entire families. Nowadays, 
older villagers remember their Jewish neighbours as very good people, remarking in 
passing that Jews have never tilled the land. At the time, this objection was probably 
strong enough and served Belarusian neighbours to ‘define the boundaries of a moral 
community’ (expression by Snyder [2016]) that could prompt local scoundrels to action. 
The moral boundary drawing mechanism is presently employed in Juravicy to construct 
Roma as objectionable and to marginalise them. This historical parallel suggests a 
darker side of the moral economy that might turn reactionary. 


Prospects for political settlement: resistance or adaptation? 


Like elsewhere in Belarus, the local community in Juravicy was not institutionalised, with 
only moral and informal leaders. Nobody ever asked my interviewees about their views 
aside from their regular participation in elections - commonly rigged, in their opinion. 
No regular contacts (such as to discuss local issues) occurred between the authorities 
and villagers, save for shortly prior to and on election days. It might seem that these 
people were stuck-in-the-mud and had no preferences to voice, but my interviewees 
invariably turned out to be intelligent and concerned. Speaking to a night watch at the 
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post-kolkhoz depot positioned next to its gates, | was astonished to hear a phrase from 
Confucius: ‘Even the guard at the gate has his own opinion, but who is interested in the 
opinion of the guard at the gate?’ However, when my interviews touched upon indepen- 
dent decision-making and collective action, people were disconcerted. Most interviewees 
had no idea how to revive the village. When asked to apply an imagined ‘investment’ 
money to the local economy or infrastructure, they were at loss, having no experience 
dealing with public funds. 

As mentioned, popular wisdom urged caution to nacalstva above the heed to radiation. 
People distinguished between nacalstva and Lukašenka. Typically older villagers still 
believed in Lukasenka’s ability to relieve the country from need, and yet they feared 
changes (Lukašenka promised ‘no reforms’). They expressed hopes that Lukašenka 
would last as long as they lived. And they wished Lukašenka to force the youth into 
work - fully realising that there were virtually no (paid) jobs in the country and thus obli- 
ging young people to do drudge work. Younger villagers were mostly reticent, self-censor- 
ing and afraid of saying anything ‘in excess’ about Lukašenka. 

Regarding nacalstva and its deliberate failure in duties, interviewees spared no words. 
The local council chairman was appointed rather than elected, and probably for this 
reason unsupportive and as somebody acting to enable 'right' results at the elections 
and prevent social unrests than in line with his direct responsibilities. The latter featured 
putting the settlement to rights and meeting older villagers’ common request to re- 
measure/trim their subsistence plots to correspond their actual land usage and to cut 
their land tax, tiny as it was (‘because people love justice’). Probably by force of the 
habit, villagers commonly suspected the chairman (originally from another village) of 
thwarting the locals. However, locals never risked direct confrontation. 

Resisting the non-accountable nacalstva took two concrete forms: rumours and holy 
fools (Scott 1985; Hunt and Kobets 2011). Rumours in Juravicy were generated by villagers 
gathering next to the local store over discussing TV news. While the Soviet regime had 
ensured local interpretation of its 'political course' (via ubiquitous political propaganda 
briefings), present-day Belarusian villagers were left to their own devices. On such 
occasions, villagers concentrated on sugar-coating TV pictures of rural life, causing their 
indignation and invariably blaming nacalstva, who kept misinforming Lukašenka. 

Communicating and interpreting the extra-local information was different from spread- 
ing the unambiguous local news. Juravicy-based holy fool Andrej mostly communicated 
the guileless local message. In line with holy fools' perceived proximity to death (and 
thus to god, in villagers’ mindset), he was a harbinger of bad news. He also carried the 
icon at the head of funeral processions and kept his primitive records of village deaths 
along with their causes that could put to shame the official statistics, which has been sus- 
pected of downgrading the mortality rate and cancer accidence in this Chernobyl-affected 
area. 

Having assumed the holy foolery, Andrej inevitably assumed its constituent part of 
public intercessor (compensating for the lack of overt and rightful resistance by other vil- 
lagers). Capable of saying anything in their face and often performing in a scandalous 
form, he pressed the local council to abide by their duties. Andrej was no fool and realised 
much of his social function: ‘If we keep silent, Juravicy will die’, he said. Even though resist- 
ance via rumours and holy fools had bleak prospects for any real emancipation, these 
forms nonetheless conveyed public protest, unlike the 'pilfering from post-kolkhoz’. 
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While the latter has been regarded as ‘everyday’ resistance in Russia (Nikulin [2009] criti- 
cised by Mamonova and Visser [2014]), indicating a disjuncture was Belarusian villagers’ 
differentiating pilfering and stealing (from post-kolkhoz in both cases). 

In Juravicy, villagers initially denied involvement in any such practice but getting more 
open conversationally, they admitted that 'everyone was pilfering from the kolkhoz'. None 
of my interviewees recognised in their pilfering any opposition to the Soviet regime. Expla- 
nations of these episodes either fitted the ‘abundance and good husbandry argument’ 
(‘because people worked hard and always produced in excess of the [government- 
assigned] plan’) or some liberally interpreted Biblical rationale, as in a local saying ‘to be 
next to the river without being able to drink’ reminiscent of passages from the Exodus 
7 and the ‘next-to-a-well’ talk by Jesus and the Samaritan woman. 

The tradition of pilfering has outlived the kolkhoz: post-kolkhoz mechanisers 
drained diesel fuel for their private (‘coincidentally’ diesel) cars; night watchmen 
could take a modicum of grain; and a local care worker for the elderly jokingly 
remarked that at such a work you could only pilfer time (take your time most literally). 
There was still a glaring mismatch between the kolkhoz and the post-kolkhoz: during 
my interviews, people differentiated their pilfering from the commercial-level theft by 
naéalstva. The popular explanation of this disparity positioned načaÍstva not only to 
steal but also to sell the stolen, whereas common people could only take a 
modicum to meet their household’s pressing needs. Such pilfering suggested an 
adaptation, rather than ‘everyday’ resistance: locals did consider the post-kolkhoz as 
their common endowment and tolerated each other's measured tapping into this 
public domain. 

There has been no shortage of conjecture about what could prompt Belarusians to pol- 
itical action, such as a recurrent claim that they may agitate if they finally discover the 
extent of Soviet repression and dispossession. My interviews and observations in Juravicy 
suggested that villagers were too averse to social conflicts to be effective politically. For 
instance, Vjetnam never resisted the Soviet regime despite his knowing the grandfather 
family's lot. During WWII, Soviet guerilla fighters waywardly killed his father, who had 
been saying ‘do not hurt anybody and fear nobody’. Later, Vjetnam refused revenge 
saying merely ‘outlived but unforgotten’ (perabytno ale ne zabytno). 

Aside from agency-related non-conflictual dispositions, there are structural factors 
contributing to the quiescence. Juravicy villagers' access to natural resources was so 
far quite liberal and their social differentiation was insignificant. Another structural 
factor inhibiting resistance was that power petered out towards the bottom of the Belar- 
usian hierarchy of power: it was simply inexpedient demanding anything, for instance, 
from the local council. 

Blocking a resistance was also a dismissal by people residing on this radioactively con- 
taminated land of their initial 'toxic consciousness' without forming a distinct contami- 
nation-mediated political culture (Azar 2018). This happened under the influence of 
what Van Dyck and Arora (2018) in a different context called ‘tactic of purification’ and 
de-problematisation of facts — of the objective radiological situation by the Belarusian 
authorities. It might be the case that when Belarus embarks on capitalist reforms Belaru- 
sian villagers will collectively defend their moral economy. However, the Juravicy case 
suggests that it is more likely going to be a picture of the adaptation. 
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Conclusions 


Based on an empirical study of rural households’ responses to the entrenching monopoly 
of state-controlled large-scale agriculture, the paper positions Belarusian village and agri- 
culture both within post-socialist rural politics and global agrarian debates. The paper 
depicts the post-Soviet rural Belarus with its continuing monopoly of state-run large- 
scale farming, patrimonial governance, and the unsettled lives of rural characters. It 
finds intermingled in the Belarusian village those people who abide by principles of the 
moral economy and those seeking to regenerate their lives. The classical ‘persistence 
versus disappearance’ debate is of theoretical relevance in this case: determining 
whether Belarusian villagers are peasants by definition would not add much definitiveness 
about their destinies. 

Much more practically important is how the ‘adaptation versus resistance’ debate is 
resolved. The paper argues that Belarusian villagers are not averse to capitalist reforms, 
often pro-market oriented, and highly adaptive. An inclusive privatisation of land would 
create conditions for further adaptation and protection of the owners from state incursions 
on their rights. The analysis of adaptive behaviours also concerns those who might be seen 
as either not adapting (via algorithms commonly considered as ‘befitting’) or adapting differ- 
ently. The paper shows that these people are subject to exclusion, largely furnished by 
authoritarian populism that rests on pitting people against the ‘other’. 

The coexistence scenario invokes the Kautsky's ([1899] 1988) point on the deferred 
capitalist change-over, and its consideration acquires a prognostic quality. After the 
2004 (‘anti-pilfering’) decree, Belarusian village is not prone to coexist under the current 
conjunction that fails to support the small-scale people's farming. Like other populisms, 
lukascism is inconsequential: while proclaiming some principles of the moral economy 
it disregards others, thus undercutting the coexistence. 

The paper discusses lukascism as a separate phenomenon within the worldwide 
authoritarian populism. Turning to the classical debate on the consequences of agrarian 
transition by class-based theorists and agrarian populists, it presents lukascism as a rare 
case of agrarian populism used by top authority. Instead of being espoused by egalitarian 
intellectuals seeking liberation for peasants by protecting them from changes, the paper 
shows what happens when this rhetoric is taken up by authoritarian demagogues to retain 
their personal power and staving off development opportunities for the country. 

For many years, lukascism has exploited the peasant moral economy. However, the 
older generation of villagers, maintaining a particular allegiance to old traditions, regret- 
tably passes away^. Pitching solidarity obligations against subsistence rights does not 
work with younger generations, as the mismatch 'between what is being conjured or 
promised and what is delivered' (expression by Borras [2018, 6]), is obvious to them. 
Rural Belarus is thus on the verge of changes. 
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Land grabbing and the making of an authoritarian populist 
regime in Hungary 
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ABSTRACT 

How do authoritarian populist regimes emerge within the European 
Union in the twenty-first century? In Hungary, land grabbing by 
oligarchs have been one of the pillars maintaining Prime Minister 
Orban’s regime. The phenomenon remains out of the public 
purview and meets little resistance as the regime-controlled media 
keeps Hungarians ‘distracted’ with ‘dangers’ inflicted by the 
‘enemies of the Hungarian people’ such as refugees and the 
European Union. The Hungarian case calls for scholarly-activist 
attention to how authoritarian populism is maintained by, and 
affects rural areas, as well as how emancipation can be envisaged 
in such a context. 


Introduction 


In the discourse of the Hungarian authoritarian populist government, new ‘enemies’ of the 
people constantly pop up like in a shooting game at an amusement park. The ‘dangers’ 
that they represent are taken up by the media, which is controlled by the ruling power. 
Among the latest ‘enemies’ are refugees, the investor George Soros, NGOs, and the Euro- 
pean Union. Parallel to, and under cover of this ‘distraction’, the regime is consolidating 
itself economically and politically via land grabbing by and for national oligarchs and 
‘pocket contract’ foreigners. 

Land rights have been propelled into the global spotlight as vital for achieving the United 
Nation’s Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs) and have been extensively discussed in aca- 
demia and activist circles, in particular on the pages of this journal. Scholars and activists 
have been especially interested in understanding how increased competition for land has 
led to evictions, the privatization of natural resources, and human rights violations, 
thereby threatening equitable natural resource management across the Global North and 
South (e.g. Borras et al. 2011; Daniel 2011; De Schutter 2011; Hernandez-Arthur and Grainger 
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2016; McMichael 2012; Peluso and Lund 2011; White et al. 2012; Zoomers 2010). Securing 
the land-tenure rights of farmers has therefore become a core concern of international 
development donors, development research institutes, human rights activists, farmers 
groups, and local government agencies alike. Yet in several countries whose political 
regimes have become more authoritarian, the process of (re-)making the state has recently 
involved agricultural land grabbing by the regime itself. Land grabbing in these cases entails 
the transfer of control over agricultural land from smallholder farmers to national-scale enti- 
ties and to the regime's supporters, with a clear agenda of promoting the regime's control 
and power. In order to advance our understanding of how authoritarian populist regimes 
arise and maintain themselves, an effort that is at the heart of the Emancipatory Rural Politics 
Initiative (ERPI), there is an urgent need to explore in more depth these processes of promot- 
ing authoritarian regimes’ power through land grabbing, a relationship insufficiently 
addressed in most literature to date. 

In this article, | examine agricultural land grabbing at the domestic level in Hungary, a 
country that has recently undergone significant political changes at both the governmen- 
tal and societal levels. | explore how recent political regime shifts have altered state invol- 
vement in land tenure. My aim is to contribute to discussions on the extent to which 
domestic agricultural land-grabbing processes are inserted into broader governance 
struggles over power relations and identities, ultimately leading to the development 
and maintenance of authoritarian populism. With this goal in mind, | discuss how state- 
supported land grabbing by both Hungarian elite oligarchs and ‘pocket-contract’ 
foreigners helps sustain the authoritarian populist regime in Hungary. After presenting 
my theoretical and methodological approaches, | argue, first, that changes in land 
tenure are both a key rural driver and an important outcome of Prime Minister Orbán's 
electoral victories (2010, 2014, 2018). Second, | show how populist narratives that generate 
‘subjects’ - whether the lazy Roma, the valiant Magyar! farmer, or the meddling EU - 
combine to generate a particular authoritarian political dynamic, with strong rural dimen- 
sions. Third, | highlight how emancipatory initiatives are contesting these subjectification 
processes, as people in the countryside begin engaging through new forms of agency. In 
my analysis, the latter discussion provides an opportunity for a conceptual rethinking of 
emancipation in oppressive contexts. 


Theoretical and methodological approaches 


How have changes in rural land ownership affected domestic politics, and how have they 
created the context for the rise of authoritarian populism with its clear rural origins under 
Orbán's regime? This is the core question this paper asks, which then prompts us, scholar- 
activists, to think in new ways about emancipation in this type of context. 

Many studies discuss land grabbing as the source of state power. For example, aca- 
demic debates on agricultural land grabbing often focus on how capital accumulation 
drives processes aimed at controlling natural resources in regions where they are still avail- 
able (e.g. Borras et al. 2012; De Schutter 2011). Other research examines land grabbing's 
consequences for food security, employment, and welfare (e.g. Jiao, Smith-Hall, and Thei- 
lade 2015; McMichael 2012). In these debates, the state is frequently discussed according 
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to a Manichean perspective: either as a weak ‘target’ state, which does not have the 
capacity to resist the pressures from foreign and domestic agricultural businesses, or as 
a ‘host’, which facilitates land accumulation by providing infrastructure and financial 
support to large farm enterprises. However, the strategic use of domestic land grabbing 
and land-grab related conflicts in generating and maintaining state power has not been 
discussed enough in contemporary literature. Because land grabbing remains an urgent 
socio-environmental concern, especially in countries where democracy is under threat, | 
address this gap by re-situating discussions of domestic land grabbing and land-grab 
related conflicts as part of a broader question of democratic governance. 

Land grabbing tends to be discussed as a North to South (e.g. White et al. 2012; 
Zoomers 2010) and South to South (e.g. Hall 2011) phenomena of ‘accumulation by dis- 
possession’ (Harvey 2004). Scholarly work on domestic land grabs, understood as national 
land forcibly acquired by investors, is less common both in the South (exceptions are 
Lavers 2012 on Ethiopia, Levien 2011 on India) and the North (exceptions are Desmarais 
et al. 2015 on Canada, Visser and Spoor 2011 on former Soviet countries). This gap is 
more than merely geographical: it makes researchers and activists focus on land grabbing 
through an international lens rather than on democratic land governance within states, 
and particularly within certain political regimes that strategically use domestic land grab- 
bing and land-grab related conflicts to consolidate authoritarianism. 

Additionally, there is an insufficient focus on the role of the European Union in enabling 
(or impeding) land grabbing, in particular in post-socialist states. The roles of transnational 
companies in land grabbing are often highlighted. However, the contribution of regional 
rural development institutions and policies, while sometimes cited (Transnational Institute 
2013), are insufficiently known. European development institutions are increasingly ques- 
tioned (Hulme 2016; Pe’er et al. 2014) on their roles (e.g. enabling development for whom? 
At what social and environmental price?). Therefore, it is timely to understand not only the 
role of the EU’s Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) in potentially facilitating the expansion 
of industrial farms to the detriment of Europe’s small producers but also in contributing to 
the maintenance of authoritarianism within its own borders. 

Finally, this discussion is timely as there has clearly already been a recent and notable 
proliferation of what Scoones et al. call authoritarian populist regimes since the start of the 
twenty-first century (2017). This is a cause of worry, particularly for rural areas, as can be 
seen by the large mobilization around the ERPI research effort, initiated in 2017 by the 
International Institute of Social Studies (ISS) in the Netherlands. Researchers and civil 
society are increasingly interested in understanding authoritarian rural politics and envi- 
sioning how democratic alternatives can emerge. My article aims to strengthen ERPI’s 
efforts in this direction. 

The concept of power is central to my analysis. But ‘power relations’ is not an easy 
concept to operationalize. Thus, | use authority (the recursive processes through which 
power relations are accepted as legitimate; [Sikor and Lund 2009]), intersectional subjec- 
tivities (the ways people are brought into relations of power in specific subject positions 
based on differences such as gender, class, and ethnicity), and emancipation as analytical 
lenses through which to understand power relations. | see authority as constantly (re)pro- 
duced or challenged 'through the process of successfully defining and enforcing rights to 
community membership and rights of access to important resources' (Lund 2016, 1199) 
such as land. Given this, land governance turns out to be as much about the processes 
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of authorization of power actors (Lund 2016, 1221) and the governing of citizens (Valdivia 
2008) as anything else. Hence, | start from the idea that struggles to control land politics 
will reveal the tenets of how authority works and how the exercise of authority generates 
specific exclusions and inclusions, rights, and permissions to use land - in short, power 
relations. Thus, in my discussion of authority, | ask to what extent (if any) are authoritarian 
regime-making processes enabling or impeding agricultural land grabbing and vice versa, 
and how the regime uses land-grab related conflicts to assert its power. Analyzing the 
Orban regime's land politics will highlight how exclusions and oppressions are (re)pro- 
duced and how they may become integrated in broader governance systems that are ulti- 
mately maintaining his authoritarian regime. 

But looking at power relations as simply struggles over authority misses key dimensions 
of how the exercise of power always contains both oppressive and emancipatory possibi- 
lities (Ahlborg and Nightingale 2018). Intersectional subjectivities captures the possibility 
that people may adopt the subject position they are 'supposed to' or challenge it while 
they are enrolled in everyday affairs, including land governance and land conflicts. The 
intersectional lens enables me to explore the social differences that emerge from everyday 
practices (Nightingale 201 1) of relating to both the land (e.g. via agricultural activities) and 
the regime (via complying with or resisting its discourses, its measures and policies), and to 
ultimately discuss how we might envision and promote the development of emancipatory 
land governance regimes that can contribute to challenging exclusions based on social 
differences such as gender, class, and ethnicity. 

In addition, the focus on subjectivities allows me to discuss the possible moments in 
which the norms that influence the constitution of subjects (especially the subjugated 
ones) are broken. As Butler claims, norms must not be understood as operating in a deter- 
ministic way. Rather, ‘[nJormative schemes are interrupted by one another, they emerge 
and fade depending on broader operations of power' (2009, 4). The conceptual focus 
on subjectivities helps to show the possibilities for emancipation to emerge as subjectiv- 
ities change (Butler 1997; Sundberg 2004) and particular groups of people refuse the 
subject position they are assigned. This focus is useful to developing a new analytics of 
emancipation in particularly oppressive contexts. 

With this threefold focus on (1) authority (how rural authority is shifting under the 
Orbán regime), (2) subjectivities (how rural subjects are changing), and: (3) emancipation 
(how opportunities for emancipation open up and close down), my ultimate aim is to 
reveal how the authoritarian regime and its citizen subjects are made in relation to 
each other, how resources like land as well as land conflicts are vital to their making, 
and what the possibilities are for creating more democratic relations. | raise the strategic 
question about emancipatory possibility given Orbán's dominance and his hold on the 
rural areas. 

My analysis relies upon my long-term engagement in rural Hungary, which began in 
2000 when | first undertook a sociological study of the North-Eastern wine-making 
region of Tokaj. | also draw upon information gathered over many years from my Hungar- 
ian network of activists who endeavor to envision and support alternatives to Hungarian 
authoritarian populism. My engagement in this network was especially strong between 
2011 and 2017 when | lived in Hungary. To write this article, | also undertook an additional 
three months of complementary research in Hungary during 2017-18. This included par- 
ticipant observation in debates concerning this article’s topic, many informal discussions 
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with Hungarians and people living in Hungary during important moments such as just 
before and after the 2018 elections, and thirteen qualitative interviews with researchers, 
journalists, activists, and policy-analysts, as well as staff of environmental organizations. 
| also reviewed secondary sources on the topic such as policy documents, research pub- 
lications, blogs, and newspaper articles. One important limitation is that | did not talk 
directly with farmers to write this article, as extensive fieldwork is just about to be under- 
taken. While my conclusions should be considered preliminary for this reason, the concep- 
tual approach and the empirical findings nevertheless serve to highlight the need to 
continue and deepen this debate. In light of the global tendency towards a rise in author- 
itarian populist regimes, there is an urgent need for scholar-activists to systematically 
engage with the ways in which the development of such regimes is linked to the depletion 
of natural resources and, in particular, land grabbing for speculative purposes. 


Discussion: the politics of domestic land grabbing in authoritarian 
populist Hungary and the possibilities for emancipation 


Authority 


Using state-owned land and European subsidies to constitute the pro-regime 
oligarchy 

In Hungary, agriculture has been instrumentally used by the Orban regime to both please 
and control its oligarchs by making them owners of the land. The climax was reached in 
2015 when the Orban regime took a great quantity of agricultural land that had been 
owned by the Hungarian state and privatized it that year via a ‘thunderstorm’ process 
that mainly benefitted the oligarchy. The agricultural sector attracted oligarchs and oli- 
garchs-to-be for two main reasons. First, agriculture is an important economic sector in 
Hungary that has been receiving considerable amounts of European subsidies represent- 
ing potential economic benefits in the short term. Second, land prices are likely to increase 
significantly in the medium term following the end of the moratorium that once limited 
the possibilities of foreign land ownership in Hungary. Thus, the agricultural sector has 
been an important carrot of the Orban regime because it can potentially make its 
owners rich in both the short and long terms. 

The Hungarian state’s ownership of this great quantity of agricultural land, prior to 
2015, is a legacy of the communist era and of the post-communist land tenure system, 
which was based on long-term leases. Indeed, after the fall of communism in 1989, a rela- 
tively large proportion of land - representing 23 per cent of the country’s overall land in 
2014 - remained in the hands of the Hungarian state. According to Ángyán's study (2015), 
which uses 2014 data from the Hungarian Central Statistical Office, this corresponded to 
1.7 million hectares of productive land owned by the state, of which 500,000 hectares were 
arable land, 1.2 million hectares were forested, and the rest were so-called non-productive 
land, such as protected areas (Ángyán 2015; Hungarian Central Statistical Office 2014). The 
dismantling of state-owned socialist farms in the late 1980s and early 1990s was followed 
by agrarian reform via the distribution of compensation vouchers to former owners of 
expropriated land. Only the original receiver of the voucher could in theory use it to pur- 
chase agricultural land (Hartvigsen 2014). Despite this restriction, the commercialization of 
compensation vouchers happened in such a way that it favored wealthy Hungarian actors 
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interested in investing in land rather than former cooperative workers (Roszík 2011; Szabó 
2013); the first oligarchs - some of them still present in the agricultural sector today - 
started to constitute their wealth during that period of the early 1990s. Despite this 
phenomenon that contributed to the increasing polarization of agrarian society from 
the 1990s onwards, the agrarian structure remained relatively fragmented until 2015 
with the presence of many smallholder farms, at least in comparison to other European 
countries (Hartvigsen 2014). This was essentially due to the fact that the state-owned 
large tracts of land that were leased out to producers via long-term agreements. 

The commercialization of most state-owned lands, conceived with the objective of 
ending this long-term lease-based land tenure system, was announced by the government 
in August 2015. The intent was to complete the process by the end of 2015 via what 
several of my interviewees describe as a 'thunderstorm' process, which, most importantly, 
took place in the midst of a refugee crisis whose handling fueled a politics of fear that 'con- 
veniently' kept Hungarian people's minds occupied. Of course, the strategy for establish- 
ing a new land tenure system had been prepared earlier. Some lease contracts had been 
given to national oligarchs and their family members two to three years prior to 2015 so 
that they could easily benefit from the land commercialization process that (in theory) was 
supposed to prioritize the leaser over any other potential buyer. According to former 
Fidesz (Orbán's party) MP József Ángyán, the regime's supporters had been warned 
before Orbán won the 2014 elections that this would happen in the case of his victory; 
thus, they were given ample time in particular to collect the requested liquidities for 
their entrance and/or consolidation within the Hungarian land market. It is precisely this 
lack of liquidities that impeded most smallholder land-leasers to buy the land they had 
been farming for decades. 

The significance of the Hungarian agricultural sector is clearly evident when one com- 
pares Hungarian statistics with those of the EU 28. According to a report by the Hungarian 
Agricultural Ministry, the Institute of Agricultural Research, and the National Agricultural 
Chamber (Bene et al. 2016), the country has the fifth most important proportion of agri- 
cultural land in relation to its total size within the EU 28, and the second most important 
proportion of arable land. Indeed, 58 per cent of the country's 9.3 million hectares are 
under agricultural cultivation, of which 80 per cent is arable land and 15 per cent is grass- 
lands. The proportion of arable land is higher than the EU 28 average, where 42 per cent of 
the total area is agricultural and 25 per cent is arable land. In 2016, there were 415,800 
individual farms in Hungary, 12.3 per cent less than in 2013 (Bene et al. 2016). However, 
the agricultural area grew in this same period with an additional 256,000 hectares on 
top of the 5,372,000 hectares of 2013, which is a sign of rapid land concentration: it is 
mostly very small farms, of less than 4 hectares, that disappeared between 2013 and 
2016 (minus 30.4 per cent). This, | argue, is in large part due to the 2015 land privatization. 

Agricultural subsidies and rural development funding within the framework of the CAP 
have been important for the regime's oligarchs. Hungary is receiving in the 2014-2020 
period a total of 12.4 billion euros; this figure represents 3.19 per cent of the total CAP 
budget - one of the highest shares in comparison with other EU countries (Bene et al. 
2016). Prior to 2015, CAP payments made land lease contracts economically interesting, 
and after 2015, the ownership was economically desirable because of speculation on 
land prices. The subsidy payment in 2014 was around € 240 per hectare of land, which 
was a significant amount for those who leased large quantities of land (Krasznai Kovács 
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2015). It was all the more significant when viewed in relation to the average price for which 
the state leases land: approximately € 100 per hectare (interview with a staff member of a 
Hungarian environmentalist organization, October 2017). Hence, even if one did little with 
the leased land, he/she would receive a benefit of more than a 100 € per hectare by declar- 
ing it land under agricultural cultivation. 

Those that were close to the regime and who leased agricultural lands often did not 
even cultivate it. Some pro-Orbán leasers (often illegally) sub-contracted the original 
leaser or a neighboring farmer to take care of their plots, while others just left them 
fallow. As one of my interviewees told me, these types of irregularities were not detected 
by CAP controllers. Instead, they were facilitated by the fact that CAP-related controls are 
often biased in Hungary; their implementation is the responsibility the Agricultural and 
Rural Development Agency (Mezógazdasági es Vidékfejlesztési Hivatal), which, instead of 
randomly choosing the producers to be controlled often chooses them from among the 
farmers who 'don't agree [with the regime]', as one of my interviewees put it. Additionally, 
in Hungary, the system to control the distribution and use of subsidies works in such a way 
that it is depersonalized and rendered apolitical, especially towards the 'upper spheres' 
(Krasznai Kovács 2015). Thus, when the fines are distributed for (rightly or wrongly ident- 
ified) non-compliances with EU requirements and farmers complain, the government is 
not blamed for the supposedly unjust implementation of the system as the street-level 
bureaucrats claim that they are not responsible for the procedures; rather, their critiques 
point to the inadequacy of the European policy. The latter reinforces Orbán's anti-EU 
rhetoric at the same time that it contributes to hiding the oppressions generated by 
the way CAP-related procedures are implemented in Hungary (Krasznai Kovács 2015), 
and in particular how CAP contributes to strengthening the pro-Orbán oligarchy. 

The EU subsidies, initially designed to develop the new members' economies, went 
instead to oligarchs, and not only in Hungary; in Macedonia and Poland they have 
been, to a certain extent, linked with the development of authoritarian populist regimes 
via benefitting their allies. In Macedonia, Otten (2013) described this phenomenon in 
the wine-making region of Tikves. In Poland, oligarchs have been acquiring land for specu- 
lative purposes and benefitting from EU subsidies; meanwhile land prices started increas- 
ing with the 2016 lapse of the moratorium on foreign ownership (van der Ploeg, Franco, 
and Borras 2015). 

Despite a lack of official studies, it is clear that there has been a massive land transfer to 
oligarchs and oligarchs-to-be and that the decline of smallholder farming in Hungary is, to 
a great extent, related to this dynamic of land grabbing by and for oligarchs. Ángyán's 
investigations (Ángyán 2015, 2016, 2018) in seven Hungarian counties (made public on 
the Web to denounce governmental abuse) show this connection. Reflective of what hap- 
pened in most parts of the country is the case of the county of Csongrád in South-East 
Hungary. Ángyán's recent report (Ángyán 2018) shows that twenty-seven stakeholders — 
mostly those close to Fidesz — obtained 70 per cent of the land put up for auction 
during the 2015 land privatization process. Smallholders (who obtained farms of less 
than 20 hectares) received less than nine per cent of the territory put up for auction. 
Calling the process an 'auction' has contributed to governmental propaganda; in fact, 
among the 12,000 hectares of land 'put up for auction', in reality, nearly 65 per cent 
was distributed without being auctioned, despite the government's narrative about the 
need to establish land prices via market mechanisms. Land transactions were organized 
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in such a way that they impeded real auctions from taking place; local smallholders who 
had already been farming for decades in the region were unable to compete for their own 
plots or for additional neighboring ones as the government promoted the commercializa- 
tion of large plots (more than twenty hectares) with starting prices that smallholders could 
not afford. Moreover, they were not given sufficient time to arrange credit. Additionally, 
intimidation, threats, and other non-documented but often mentioned mechanisms, 
forced smallholders to withdraw from engaging in the auctions. As a result, most 
people who acquired land through these auction processes, despite being described by 
the government propaganda as ‘local producers’, were not farmers in reality: they were, 
among other professions, teachers, merchants, pharmacists. They had in common that 
they were speculators and supporters of the regime. 

The process described above has contributed to the creation and consolidation of the 
pro-Orban oligarchy. One of its key figures is Sándor Csányi, the wealthiest person in 
Hungary (Forbes 2017), a businessman and banker who is not only a shareholder in the 
Hungary-based multinational oil and gas company, MOL group, he is also the exclusive 
owner of the Hungarian food manufacturer BONAFARM which is in the process of becom- 
ing an inevitable actor in the Hungarian agricultural and food processing scene. At a lower 
scale, the oligarchic system consolidates itself by involving family members of pro-regime 
figures. For example, in the county of Csongrád, the group of people that won the third 
biggest area of land in the auction (514 hectares) is related to János Lázár, ex-minister 
of Orbán and current Fidesz MP; the group includes his father, uncle, and several 
cousins (Ángyán 2018). 


Land speculation and the consolidation of privileges 

The 1994 Law LV, known as the land moratorium, stipulated that foreign citizens, legal 
entities, or any other organization without legal personality could not, until its expiration 
(which happened in 2014, essentially due to pressure by the EU), acquire ownership of 
arable land or any natural reserve in Hungary. In addition, even a private Hungarian 
citizen could only acquire up to a maximum of 300 hectares or 6000 golden crowns 
(Arany Korona) of value (Téglási 2013). 

The average price of a hectare of land in Hungary is 1 million Hungarian Forints (HUF), 
which is equivalent to € 3,300, while in the Netherlands, a hectare of land costs thirty-five 
times that much - approximately € 115,000 (Ángyán 2015). The 2015 'thunderstorm' com- 
mercialization of formerly state-owned land attracted most wealthy Hungarians, like the 
previously mentioned Sándor Csányi, to buy land without the aim of using it to 
produce agricultural goods. These Hungarian oligarchs are speculating on the fact that 
within a short time period the EU will start an infringement procedure against Hungary 
thereby obligating the country to liberalize its land market. That moment will bring 
more wealth to the wealthiest Hungarians, who will happily sell their land to foreigners. 
In addition, Orbán will most probably blame the EU to explain to his supporters why so 
many foreigners will get hold of Hungarian land so quickly, thus fueling the anti-EU and 
anti-foreigner sentiments of his right-wing voters. 


The reasons for Orbán's rural support 
Land has been key in the development of Hungarian authoritarian populism under the 
Orbán government, starting with the 2010 elections. Land has not lost its importance 
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since then, but its role has changed. In 2010, Orban used the scandals that had emerged 
just a few months before the elections on land grabbing by foreigners to ally the country- 
side. He built upon a nationalist rhetoric that stated that Hungarian land should go to Hun- 
garians, and he held out the prospect of a socially sensitive rural development policy that 
would not only support existing smallholder farmers but would also lease out state-owned 
land to young Hungarian families. The latter families were discursively constructed as the 
dynamic, albeit traditional, neo-rurals who would engage in diversified production of 
hdztdji (small-scale, backyard, good quality, traditionally Hungarian) agricultural products 
that would be sold through short circuits such as farmers markets. This discourse was bol- 
stered by the fact that, by then, the Hungarian state already owned a great quantity of 
land, and Orban declared publicly that that would continue: the ‘State will buy rather 
than sell land’ (Ángyán 2015). 

This perspective, which appealed to so many smallholder farmers, was supported by 
the fact that (1) at that time, Hungary had a land moratorium and (2) it had a national 
rural strategy, written in 2010, that included a social program intended to develop 
small-scale diversified family farming by repopulating rural areas with young families. 
These two instruments could theoretically be qualified as potentially emancipatory for 
rural areas, even though one of them (the rural development strategy) was developed 
only with the express aim of winning the 2010 elections. Their example shows how pro- 
gressive instruments can so easily be co-opted by authoritarian regimes, but also how 
difficult it is for emancipation to emerge from within the state. Equally important, they 
show how these kinds of instruments can appear as emancipatory and favorable for small- 
holder farmers while in fact serving the interests of pro-regime elites and fueling a nation- 
alist rhetoric. 

Orbán strategically used the conflicts that rose concerning the non-respect of the land 
moratorium to gain rural voters in 2010. Land moratorium was supposed to guarantee 
that only Hungarians would become agricultural land owners in Hungary and to impede 
land concentration by setting maximums for farm superficies per owner. In reality, while 
the moratorium did limit, to a certain extent, land speculation over relatively cheap Hungar- 
ian land by foreigners with much higher purchasing power than Hungarian citizens, it con- 
tributed to the rise of the so-called ‘pocket contracts’. Originally used to describe land deals 
with foreigners that omitted the date of purchase, and that were kept 'in the pocket' until 
the moratorium was lifted, the expression has been generalized to describe contracts uti- 
lized to overcome the existing legal restrictions (Fidrich 2013). According to Roszík (2011), 
more than 1 million hectares of land had been acquired by foreigners via ‘pocket contracts’; 
the foreign owner (which in many cases was a Western-European company) usually relied 
on Hungarian foremen who would ‘lend’ their names for the contract(s) (Fidrich 2013; 
Roszík 2011). As for the surface limit, it has usually been overcome by using family 
members' names to acquire extensions of thousands of hectares (Ángyán 2015). 

The 2010 national rural strategy (nemzeti vidékstratégia) for the 2012-2020 period also 
played an important role in Orbán's electoral victory in 2010. The strategy, which was a 
reason for many Hungarian smallholders, environmentalists, and justice activists to be 
hopeful, rightly describes itself as innovative in comparison with former Hungarian rural 
policies. On the website that still bears the logo of the Ministry of Rural Development 
(Vidékfejlesztési Minisztérium) that has been dismantled since then, it explains the innova- 
tive character of the strategy, with the arguments that 
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its goal is an integral rural development policy that gives priority to the development of family 
farming instead of monocultural mass production, that favors a type of agriculture based on 
quality production, a fragmented agricultural structure, as well as environmentally and land- 
scape-friendly management? 


Ángyán, who had been a respected professor in a Hungarian agricultural university and a 
popular figure in agricultural union circles, developed this strategy upon Orbán's request 
to help his campaign in the countryside. He became State Secretary of Agriculture after 
Orbán's victory in 2010. His rural development strategy, had it been implemented, 
could have been rightly described as emancipatory, democratic, and socio-environmen- 
tally just. Unfortunately, the strategy ended up in the dustbin while Ángyán, its ideologue, 
resigned from his position after realizing that he had been merely used as an instrument 
for the campaign (Interview with József Ángyán, October 2017). 

The strategy's central pillar was the so-called demographic land program (demogrdfiai 
fóldprogram) aimed at increasing the quantity of state-owned land and leasing it long- 
term to families and young people who would live and work on the farm and who 
would be willing to raise two or more children (Ángyán 2015). This program would 
have made land accumulation and speculation increasingly difficult while, on the other 
hand, it would have strengthened diversified family farming and attracted young 
people to the countryside. Equally important for Fidesz, the program would have 
meshed well with the populist right-wing rhetoric about ‘land to Hungarians’, Hungarian 
rural traditions, and the need for Hungarians to have more children - a point of conver- 
gence that Fidesz used to have with Hungary's second most popular political party: the 
extreme-right-wing Jobbik. 

However, unlike Jobbik's platform, Fidesz's politicians no longer assert that Hungarian 
land should go to Hungarians (Lubarda 2018). On the contrary, the political program of the 
party refers to the interests of Hungarian agriculture in general and of farmers within 
Europe and globally. This focus on Hungarian agriculture, rather than on Hungarian 
farmers, reinforces the hypothesis that the regime's speculative plans regarding land 
are aimed at generating wealth for its oligarchs and were prepared prior to Orbán's first 
election in 2010. Put somewhat differently, what has been at stake for the regime was 
to make Hungarian agriculture more valuable in the global context while getting rid of 
smallholder farmers without however losing their votes. 

In 2014 and 2018, Orbán and Fidesz no longer needed the type of instruments they had 
used in 2010 to win the support of rural voters. In addition to a careful mediation of 
Orbán's image as a ‘man of the people and the countryside’ (Wilkin 2016, 55), in 2011, a 
new electoral law was accepted by the Hungarian Parliament that was at that time 
ruling with a majority of Fidesz MPs (in alliance with the conservative Christian Democrats 
KDNP). As explained by Kovács and Vida (2015), in the countryside, the clear political 
winner of the 2014 elections was the radical nationalist party Jobbik, but it did not chal- 
lenge Fidesz's victory due to the electoral system change. They explain: 


The analysis of the 2014 pattern of voting showed that (...) even though Fidesz-KDNP lost 
more than 570,000 voters compared to the 2010 elections, a drop of 8.2 percent, given the 
extreme disproportionality of the new electoral system led only to a drop of only 1.3 
percent of the seats. (Kovács and Vida 2015, 63) 


2www.videkstrategia.kormany.hu; My translation. 
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A similar explanation is valid for Fidesz’s 2018 victory (with 49 per cent of the votes) with 
the difference being that by 2018, Fidesz had, in addition, gathered a significant pro- 
portion of usual far-right-party Jobbik voters (Jobbik received 19 per cent of the votes 
in 2018), especially in poor rural areas. The ruling party was indeed extremely popular 
among the poorest: Fidesz scored over 80 per cent in the most disadvantaged villages 
(Juhász and Molnar 2018b). A majority of the Romas (representing approximately 6-7% 
of the Hungarian population) also voted for Orbán's party. While there are no quantitative 
studies that break down votes according to ethnicity, my interviewees claim that in rural 
areas, approximately 90 per cent of Romas voted for Fidesz. It is also in the poorest regions 
and in the countryside where FIDESZ's anti-refugee narrative has found an audience of 
increasingly impoverished rural populations receptive to simplistic and racialized expla- 
nations for their economic hardships. 

Ironically, those most excluded in Hungarian society have been precisely the ones who 
most contribute to maintaining the forces that create and reproduce their oppressions: 


The most frequently mentioned reasons [for the fact that the poor and Roma massively vote 
for Fidesz] (...) [are] the Public Work Scheme (PWS) and its relative popularity, the neo-feudal 
dependence on the government and local rulers, the effective governmental campaign focus- 
ing on fears about migration and Fidesz's domination of the media market in the countryside. 
(Juhasz and Molnar 2018a) 


The PWS is indeed an illustrative example of the Orbán government's social model and how 
it became the 'symbol of subservience, as mayors, notaries and minority leaders decide who 
is and who is not allowed to partake in the scheme’ (Bertelsmann Stiftung 2018, 23). The 
PWS provides work for unemployed and often unskilled people for a monthly wage that 
is significantly lower than on the primary labor market. The average number of monthly par- 
ticipants in the PWS had been steadily increasing before the 2018 elections: it was 178,852 in 
2014, 208,127 in 2015, and 224,812 in the first ten months of 2016 (Bertelsmann Stiftung 
2018, 23). PWS has also contributed to improving the statistics on poverty and unemploy- 
ment: this improvement has often been mentioned in Fidesz's political campaign. 

Furthermore, according to my interviewees, the contract with the Russian company 
Rosatom is going to take the relay in providing the necessary liquidities for Orbán to 
keep not only his oligarchs but also his poorer voters content once the state has no 
land to lease and no CAP payments to manipulate. Indeed, in 2015, Rosatom was given 
an impressive € 12.5 billion contract to build two additional reactors to the nuclear 
power plant in the Hungarian town of Paks (Dunai 2017), something that made no 
sense in a country whose environmental characteristics allow not only for more environ- 
mentally friendly but also cheaper alternatives to nuclear power via renewables (Green- 
peace 2017). As one of my interviewees stated: 


[from 12.5 billion € —the price tag of the project] if you have only 1 per cent corruption rate, 
which is extremely low, then you are already able to finance everybody (...). [In addition], 
Hungary needs loans to finance its pension system and health system and you cannot get 
loans for that—you can get loans for power plants—and with that loan, you are able to sub- 
sidize other things (...) [the government's] rhetoric is that Hungary doesn't have a stable 
enough renewable energy supply and that's why we have to have [the nuclear power plant 
in] Paks. [In reality, Orbán's problem with renewables is that they] lack this point of central 
control [which is needed for the authoritarian system to maintain itself]. (Interview with a Hun- 
garian expert in environmental policies, September 2017) 
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The situation highlights how money from speculative land-grabbing, but also corruption 
within energy projects, can help support political elites and, in the meantime, subsidize 
welfare redistribution, both key elements for maintaining authoritarian populism. Thus, 
authority under the Orban regime is working in such a way that the most excluded 
support a system that could not be maintained without these exclusions. These processes 
have been mobilizing different measures such as the rural development strategy, the land 
moratorium, and the PWS that had significant effects on the Hungarian countryside and its 
people. In particular, they have assigned specific people certain subject positions that are 
likely to reinforce the regime’s authority. In the next section, | discuss some of these pos- 
itions as a way to start thinking about emancipation. 


The shifting ‘subjects’ of Hungarian authoritarian populism 


The politics of land grabbing that underpin Hungarian authoritarian populism have mobi- 
lized, one after the other, the subjectivities of the young smallholder; the dynamic, neo- 
rural farmer; and the poor Roma rural populations living on welfare, and have recently 
put forward a new figure that fits well with the profile of the national oligarchs: that of 
the post-European feudal Magyar producer. 

The young, dynamic, rural Hungarians who used to be the central subjects in the pol- 
itical narrative prior to the 2010 election, and who were supposed to be the main benefi- 
ciaries of the never-implemented rural development strategy, have been progressively 
replaced in the public discourse on the ‘backwards’ and poor countryside with the 
figure of the lazy Roma living on welfare (Schwarcz 2012). And indeed, as Krasznai 
Kovacs (2016, 175) highlights, there is a distinctly racist underpinning to the regime's 
rationale when it comes to implementing programs like the already mentioned PWS: 


One of the key driving rationales for this [welfare] programme by the majority Fidesz govern- 
ment who instigated it is to ‘make gypsies work’, to break the ‘dependency’ of local commu- 
nities on the state, as traditionally (so the political rhetoric goes), gypsies have become too 
lazy to work and ‘milk’ the system in a calculating, targeted way. 


While the narrative is about breaking the dependency on the state, the regime’s logic is to 
create and maintain dependency so that the poor and the Romas continue voting for 
Fidesz. 

Recently, the Romas’ ‘issues’ lost some of their importance in the governmental dis- 
course as it started focusing on the need to defend the Hungarian borders from inter- 
national refugees. However, the racist underpinnings of Fidesz's political program is still 
manifest in many 'social' measures so that the Romas' exclusion is maintained. For 
example, it is part of Orbán's rhetoric to make the Hungarian nation strong 'again' by 
encouraging Hungarian women (sic) to have more children. Extremely conservative 
policy measures support this by inciting women to become housewives and fulltime 
mothers. But Romas, who usually have more children than non-Romas in Hungary, face 
many obstacles to accessing the related support: their children are clearly not the ones 
that in the regime's narrative are called upon to populate Hungary and make it ‘great’. 

In the countryside, with the decreasing importance of EU subsidies to maintain the oli- 
garchy, a new figure is progressively appearing: what | call the post-European Magyar 
farmer. The post-European Magyar farmer is the oligarch, the aristocrat of a new feudal 
system, the neoliberal entrepreneur who will capitalize on Hungary's agricultural assets, 
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some of its national products ('Hungarikums?, and the cheap labor force to be found in the 
Hungarian hinterlands, while speculating on land prices, positioning themselves in the 
agro-industry sector and in parallel selling plots to foreigners. According to my intervie- 
wees, who are familiar with the debates taking place within the Parliament, this will be 
enabled by a future rural policy architecture that gives the power to organize the agricul- 
tural sector to big integrator agricultural companies such as Csányi's BONAFARM. This is 
the opposite of the never-implemented rural development plan discussed above, as it 
uses land as a pure commodity rather than as a source of social, historical, and cultural 
wealth related to a nation's well-being and its democratic development. 

Of great worry for biodiversity, is that national lands with a protected status will 
follow the fate of agricultural lands. In 2015 there was a failed intent of the government 
to turn over the management of protected areas from nature conservation organizations 
to the national land portfolio management institute (Nemzeti Fóldalap Kezeló szervezet- 
NFA) - an organization driven by economic rather than conservation interests (Benedetti 
2015). Opposition by organizations such as WWF in Hungary, Birdlife Hungary, and the 
Hungarian Association for Environmental Protection (Magyar Természetvédók Szóvetsége) 
ultimately contributed to a presidential veto of the initiative. However, several of my 
interviewees believe that Orbán has only temporarily backed out on this point. Now 
that he won the 2018 elections, he will probably undertake the privatization of pro- 
tected areas, too. 

In sum, in the course of its development, Hungarian authoritarian populism has relied 
on the construction of different subjects and subject positions to, in the end, divert atten- 
tion from the exclusionary politics of land grabbing by national oligarchs and the role of 
corruption in supporting the system (including to support the welfare policies that main- 
tain the dependent poor). To challenge the regime, the first step, to which I tried to con- 
tribute above, was to understand its development, on what grounds it lies, which subject 
positions it puts to the fore and which others are hidden, and how its pillars are likely to 
evolve in the future. The next challenge is to think about emancipation in this context. 


Emancipation 


Emancipatory subjectivities and the need for alliances 

Permaculture, seed exchange initiatives, and farmers markets are growing in Hungary; 
however, even when they are put in place by people who otherwise oppose the 
regime, few rationalize them as initiatives that could challenge authoritarian populism. 
As Scoones et al. highlight, because so many initiatives fail to fuel radical transformation, 
scholar-activists have an important role in helping local communities come together with 
the global community 'to reimagine rural spaces and democracy, underpinned by eman- 
cipatory politics’ across scales and places (2017, 12). Indeed, as they state: 


The radical potential of these local, rooted alternatives (...) may only be realised when they are 
connected to a wider debate about political transformation, in rural spaces and beyond. This in 
turn requires situating practical grounded 'alternatives' in a broader historical, social and political 
context, where deepening, linking and scaling up become essential. (Scoones et al. 2017, 11) 


According to my interviewees who are working on alternatives, people who might be 
described as the Hungarian bobos (bourgeois-bohemians) could become key actors in a 
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potentially transformational process. These young, educated Hungarian women and men 
- who are either neo-rural (people of urban origin who have recently settled in the coun- 
tryside) or interested in becoming ones and implement environmentally and socially 
friendly production and living practices - have one important strength: they are informed 
and connected. Moreover, their production models do not require large amounts of land 
and they currently fall outside of the regime's main focus and narrative. They could play a 
central role in challenging authoritarian rural politics via scaling-up emancipatory initiat- 
ives and making them the basis for democratic emancipatory politics, conceptualized 
through an emancipatory political rationality. Via the Internet, not only can they access 
the information that the Hungarian government tries to hide from its citizens by control- 
ling the media, they can also establish solidary connections with initiatives abroad as well 
as benefit from the support of the half a million (mostly young) Hungarians who fled the 
country because of the lack of economic and social opportunities in contemporary 
Hungary. These dissidents, to whom | also belong (most of them being opposed to the 
regime), can be of great support for those in Hungary ready to soil their hands and 
boots to engage in the construction of emancipatory rural politics. Hence, the Hungarian 
bobos allied over a common political project with Hungarian consumers in Hungary and 
beyond, and the model of production and consumption that they convey makes them 
potential subjects and agents of Hungarian emancipatory rural politics. Bobos, however, 
need to build alliances with the oppressed groups: smallholders, Romas, and women 
who do not want to have children with the objective of 'making Hungary great again', 
among others. We scholars and activists should help them to creatively design the con- 
crete steps towards a clear emancipatory political project. 


Emancipatory initiatives need to be scaled up 

There have been many small and less-small triggers that have led to mobilizations against 
the regime, even if, in the end, they have not significantly challenged its solidity. Some of 
these have already been successful, such as the already mentioned campaign to stop the 
government from privatizing the management of conservation areas. The case of the 
Kishantos Rural Development Centre is another symbolic example. The center has been 
working for more than twenty years on 452 hectares of state-owned land leased out to 
implement an organic show farm that functions in partnership with a folk high school. 
The government decided to end the center's lease contract in 2012 and to thereby 
open up the possibility of other 'local producers' obtaining lease contracts. In reality, 
the ‘local producers’ who ended up winning those contracts were not ‘local’. Often, 
they were not even 'producers'. According to Ángyán, they were a conventional 29,00 hec- 
tares agricultural firm, a businessman, a mayor who is not farming, farmers from dozens of 
kilometers away, as well as a company specialized in construction. After getting the lease 
contract in 2012, they got the right to buy the land in February 2016 from the state 
(Ángyán 2016). A mobilization demanding that the government reverse this process 
and give the land back to its former users - the organic farm and the folk school - took 
place (Greenpeace 2014) in the midst of violence. Indeed, some of the new leasers 
spread chemical products on the until-then organically produced plots, thereby destroy- 
ing productions. A lawsuit was brought against the Hungarian state, where it was rejected 
in 2016 by Hungary's constitutional court (where the government has its agents); it was 
then taken to the European Court with the help of Greenpeace Hungary. The Kishantos 
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case has yet to be resolved, but it shows how the emancipatory rural subjectivities of 
organic farmers allied with environmentalist organizations can challenge the regime's 
authority. Scholar-activists need clearer strategies to find out how to support these 
types of initiative and to help them become examples and triggers with which to chal- 
lenge authoritarian populism. 


The importance of emotions in thinking about emancipation 

| argue that emotions can help us think about democratic alternatives, radical political 
transformations, and a novel project of living life in common in the type of context 
described in this article. Indeed, as highlighted by Singh, emotions are the openings 
through which new ways of living life in common will emerge: they can ‘contribute to 
the emergence of novel collective subjectivities that animate a new politics of life and 
modes of being’ (2013, 197). The Hungarian regime is currently trying hard to create artifi- 
cial enemies, fear, and intolerance within Hungarian society. To counter this and produce 
new and democratic ways of living life in common, there is a need to produce new sub- 
jectivities based on positive emotions that are not manipulated by the regime. Among 
these emotions are those that may be triggered by initiatives that promote healthy 
ways of living and producing, such as the bobos are doing. Those who are subjugated 
by the regime and their allies need to refuse subject positions such as the ‘lazy Roma’, 
‘the blamed recipients of subsidies’, or the ‘mothers who will make Hungary great 
again’ and to, instead, claim emancipatory ones for themselves and the society - as 
have the smallholders who very recently contributed to imagining the Hungarian country- 
side as a democratic and dynamic place. Similarly, scholar-activists need to support the 
emergence of such emancipatory subjectivities, both individual and collective. 


While waiting for the spark 

Putting the Hungarian situation in perspective with situations in other places can be enligh- 
tening, especially for those who think that there is no way out from Hungarian authoritar- 
ianism ‘unless the system implodes or rots due to its own moral decadence, similar to 
what happened once with the Roman Empire’, as stated by one of my interviewees. 
Another of my interviewees, who is involved in the degrowth movement in Europe, stressed 
that Hungarians tend to think that emancipatory rural politics are more likely to occur in 
places other than Hungary. However in Hungary, more so than elsewhere in Europe, 
there is still some land in the hands of the state, and there is a culture of appreciating 
the local, the hdztdji, the traditional. These elements could be creatively used to trigger posi- 
tive emotions for building an emancipatory rural political project because they fit with small- 
scale farming and democratic organizations (but can nevertheless become dangerously co- 
opted as much by nationalist stances as by emancipatory ones). In addition, it was not long 
ago that the intention was there to develop a rural strategy based on visions of small-scale 
farming, cooperation, and agro-ecology - a strategy that would be supported by a majority 
of local farmers as the former State Secretary for Agriculture who designed the strategy dis- 
covered when he ‘toured’ the country looking for farmers’ support in 2010. Although tem- 
porarily silenced, intimidated, and oppressed by current Hungarian rural politics, some of 
these farmers are still out there, hopefully waiting for the spark that will lead to emancipa- 
tory changes. This spark can start anywhere: from the mobilisations in January 2019 against 
a new alienating labor law to the expulsion of the Central European University from 
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Hungary. For this reason, we all need to be ready to overthrow the regime and contribute to 
re-constructing a new, democratic state. 


Conclusion 


Speculation on agricultural land by and for oligarchs has been a key driver to consolidate 
the authoritarian populist regime in Hungary and to create its subjects. While land grab- 
bing via ‘pocket contracts’ with foreigners was conveniently used by Fidesz to win the 
election in 2010, the significance of land grabbing by and for national oligarchs in main- 
taining the authoritarian populist system (including after the 2014 and 2018 elections) 
remains mostly invisible. In particular, the role played by national oligarchs in the pro- 
cesses that render the poorest and most marginalized populations vulnerable is discur- 
sively hidden, while blame is placed on those most excluded, such as Romas living on 
welfare. This, in the end, diverts attention from the oppressive and exclusionary politics 
of land grabbing by and for national oligarchs. 

The EU's land policy and CAP are fueling Hungarian authoritarian populism, even as the 
EU is conveniently blamed by the government and its allies for being anti-Hungarian. Land 
market liberalization promoted by the EU is favoring land grabbing motivated by specu- 
lation on land prices. This was denounced by Fidesz when it motivated foreign land grab- 
bers to acquire land in Hungary via ‘pocket contracts’, but the same policy is now favored 
by national oligarchs to enrich themselves and to indirectly maintain the authoritarian 
system. Second, the CAP as well as the push by the EU to end the 2004 land moratorium 
are facilitating and encouraging land grabbing by oligarchs. 

Understanding how domestic land-grabbing and related conflicts have been used by 
the Orbán regime to develop and maintain authoritarian populism is a key topic for 
scholar-activists concerned by the recent ‘authoritarian turn’ in many places of the 
world, and in Europe in particular. While this type of land-grabbing has been written 
about (e.g. Ángyán 2015; Fidrich 2013; Greenpeace 2014; Szabó 2013), its importance, 
and the precise mechanisms through which it works, is under-theorised in both inter- 
national academic spheres and within Hungarian scholar-activist circles as it gets 
diluted among other important topics such as the lack of a free press in Hungary, 
Orbán's racist refugee policy, his anti-EU rhetoric, or his anti-gender-equality stances. 

Despite the oppressive context, a myriad of emancipatory initiatives exist, each of 
which could become the spark needed to initiate emancipation. People are brought 
into relations of power through specific subject positions, but the subjectification 
process is always contested, always in the making. This is key for scholar-activists 
because it offers hope. However, the moments in which emancipation might emerge 
need to be better known, understood, discussed and built-upon, so as to inspire the 
social imaginary - of scholar-activists and subject populations - of what is possible in 
terms of breaking free from subjugated positions and mobilizing for an emancipatory 
rural politics. 
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Authoritarian populism and neo-extractivism in Bolivia and 
Ecuador: the unresolved agrarian question and the prospects 
for food sovereignty as counter-hegemony 


Mark Tilzey 


ABSTRACT 

The new economic flows ushered in across the South by the rise of 
China in particular have permitted some to circumvent the imperial 
debt trap, notably the ‘pink tide’ states of Latin America. These 
states, exploiting this window of opportunity, have sought to 
revisit developmentalism by means of 'neo-extractivism'. The 
populist, but now increasingly authoritarian, regimes in Bolivia 
and Ecuador are exemplars of this trend and have swept to power 
on the back of anti-neoliberal sentiment. These populist regimes 
in Bolivia and Ecuador articulate a sub-hegemonic discourse of 
national developmentalism, whilst forging alliances with counter- 
hegemonic groups, united by a rhetoric of anti-imperialism, 
indigenous revival, and livelihood principles such as buen vivir. But 
this rhetorical 'master frame' hides the class divisions and real 
motivations underlying populism: that of favouring neo- 
extractivism, principally via sub-imperial capital, to fund the 
‘compensatory state’, supporting small scale commercial farmers 
through  reformism whilst largely neglecting the counter- 
hegemonic aims, and reproductive crisis, of the middle/lower 
peasantry, and lowland indigenous groups, and their calls for food 
sovereignty as radical social relational change. These tensions are 
reflected in the marked shift from populism to authoritarian 
populism, as  neo-extractivism accelerates to fund  'neo- 
developmentalism' whilst simultaneously eroding the livelihoods 
of subaltern groups, generating intensified political unrest. This 
paper analyses this transition to authoritarian populism 
particularly from the perspective of the unresolved agrarian 
question and the demand by subaltern groups for a radical, or 
counter-hegemonic, approach to food sovereignty. It speculates 
whether neo-extractivism’s intensifying political and ecological 
contradictions can foment a resurgence of counter-hegemonic 
mobilization towards this end. 
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Introduction: neo-extractivism, authoritarian populism, and the 
unresolved agrarian question - BRICS and the Latin American ‘Pink tide’ 


China's, and to a lesser degree Brazil's, emergence as key sites of capital accumulation has 
opened up a space for other states in the global South to re-assert more nationally-based 
capitalist development or, at least, for national (what we here term ‘sub-hegemonic’) frac- 
tions of capital to selectively displace global Northern dominance, embodied in hegemo- 
nic transnational neoliberalism. This has coincided with widespread disenchantment with 
neoliberalism in the global South, and in Latin America particularly. The boom in primary 
commodity prices stimulated particularly by China's growth has enabled sub-hegemonic 
fractions of national capital to ally with non-capitalist (what we here term 'counter-hege- 
monic’) class forces to install a wave of centre-left, and characteristically populist, regimes 
in Latin America particularly (known as the ‘pink tide’) (Spronk and Webber 2015). 
Although this ‘tide’ is now on the ebb elsewhere in Latin America!, Bolivia and Ecuador 
have been, and remain, exemplars of such populist regimes, both states pursuing neo- 
developmentalist policies on the basis of neo-extractivism stimulated and enabled 
largely by Chinese capital accumulation. Both states have also exhibited, however, a 
marked shift over the last few years from populism to authoritarian populism. This 
being so, one of the principal concerns of this paper is to ask how a populist project trans- 
mutes into one of authoritarian populism. 

While the rise of the BRICS sub-imperium affords the wider enabling global context for 
this populist conjuncture, its direct political basis lies in the widespread resistance in Latin 
America, particularly from the 1990s, to the socially polarizing consequences of neoliberal- 
ism and to the progressive loss of national sovereignty (including sovereignty over food) 
that accompanied the deepening of 'extroverted' dependent development (Veltmeyer 
and Petras 2000). Bolivia and Ecuador are representative of states where popular forces, 
comprising peasants, semi-proletarians, proletarians and landless, indigenous groups, and 
more endogenously oriented class fractions of the bourgeoisies, have succeeded, with 
varying degrees of success, in resisting and displacing the dominance of the 'disarticulated 
alliance' of the national landed oligarchy and trans-nationalized capital (Spronk and Webber 
2015; Petras and Veltmeyer 2011). What both states have in common is a new commitment 
to greater state guidance and interventionism in the economy, a greater formal or substan- 
tive commitment to national food sovereignty, and the introduction of social programmes 
to alleviate the severe income disparities characteristic of the neoliberal era. Funds for the 
latter, however, are predicated on the proceeds of the 'new' extractivism, not only of 
mineral and fossil-fuel resources, but also of agri-fuels, offered by the emergence of sub- 
imperial states, notably China in the case of Ecuador, and Brazil in the case of Bolivia 
(Davalos and Albuja 2014) (with China increasingly influential in Brazilian agri-food 
dynamics, however, particularly in respect of soya production, although still a minor 
player by comparison to investments from the global Northern imperium [Oliveira 2018]). 

The 'post-neoliberal' era in Bolivia began in 2005 with the election, as the country's new 
president, of Evo Morales, the leader of the coca growers' union. His party, MAS (Movi- 
miento al Socialismo), was closely linked to, indeed was an outgrowth of, the emergent 
indigenous, anti-colonial, and populist social movements that had coalesced in opposition 


"The recent presidential election in Mexico suggests an exception to this trend. 
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to the neoliberal reforms of the 1990s, and had culminated in the anti-neoliberal uprising 
of October 2003 leading to the flight from the country of President Sánchez de Lozada 
(Hylton and Thomson 2007). This broad coalition of peasant, indigenous, and worker 
organizations formed the Pacto de Unidad (Unity Pact) which was essential in Morales’ 
rise to power and became integrated, to varying degrees, within the new regime (Fabri- 
cant 2012; McKay, Nehring, and Walsh-Dilley 2014; Webber 2015). Unlike the AP 
(Alianza Pais) in Ecuador, therefore, MAS was not created as a vehicle simply to move a 
president into power. Rather, MAS defined itself as a political instrument of its constituent 
social movements, relying heavily on mobilizational politics (Riofrancos 2017). Presciently, 
however, neither Morales nor his Vice-President Garcia Linera saw their assumption of 
power as entailing a fundamental alteration of capitalist social-property relations. 
Rather, ‘it was expected to modify the rules of neoliberal capitalism in favour of a state 
that would work to improve the welfare of all its citizens, especially the poor rural and 
urban indigenous majority, through redistributive policies and social programmes’ 
(Hylton and Thomson 2007, 133). This, then, was to be a regime that pursued a sub-hege- 
monic, national-popular - or populist - programme of reformism (see below), placating its 
counter-hegemonic constituency through welfarism and anti-imperial rhetoric, and sooth- 
ing the landed oligarchy through accelerated agri-food extractivism and effective exemp- 
tion from the terms of the agrarian reform. 

In the case of Ecuador, the period leading up to Rafael Correa’s 2006 election as the 
country’s president saw its social movements presenting a powerful challenge to the 
prevailing neoliberal paradigm. Correa's anti-neoliberal, and anti-imperialist campaign, 
much like that of Morales in Bolivia, drew centrally on this social unrest, and its eventual 
success depended on the support of the country’s social movements (Becker 2008). 
Prior to 2006, the Mesa Agraria (a coalition of four peasant/indigenous organizations) 
had signed an agreement with Correa in which he gave a commitment, upon election, 
to initiate an ‘agrarian revolution’ based on the demand of the peasant movement for 
food sovereignty, a demand centred on the democratization of land and water access, 
and upon state resources for the revival and stimulation of the ‘peasant’ economy 
(Giunta 2014; Henderson 2017). The most important force behind the 2005 coup 
against the then incumbent neoliberal regime, however, was a group known as the for- 
ajidos, middle-class sectors of Quito (Clark 2017), and these subsequently became an 
important political force behind Correa’s 2006 presidential bid. Unlike Morales, there- 
fore, Correa (replaced as president by Lenin Moreno in 2017) lacked deep roots in 
civil society and social movements, and sought actively to demobilize peasant and indi- 
genous activism once in power (De la Torre 2013). Accordingly, Ecuador's AP represents 
a much more technocratic, Keynesian project than is the case with Bolivia’s MAS 
(Le Quang 2016). Presciently, however, like Morales it was never Correa's' intention to 
challenge capitalist social-property relations. Again, this was to be a national-popular 
reformist regime. Its populism pivoted on the nationally-focused bourgeoisies' and 
petty bourgeois class fractions' easy co-optation of the 'progressive' (mainly upper 
peasant) tendency within the food sovereignty movement through support for small 
farm productivity enhancements, the neutralization of the more 'radical' tendency 
through social welfare payments funded through extractivism, and the placation of 
the landed oligarchy through its exemption from the 'agrarian revolution' (Herrera 
Revelo 2017). 
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Thus, while there are indeed differences of detail between Bolivia and Ecuador, the 
structural similarities between these two national-popular regimes are compelling. Since 
the assumption of power by, respectively, MAS and AP, both Bolivia and Ecuador have 
been pursuing neo-developmentalist policies predicated on neo-extractivism (Davalos 
and Albuja 2014). This neo-developmentalism, as neo-extractivism, is contradictory both 
‘politically’ and ‘ecologically’, however. Politically, it comprises a populist reformism that 
attempts to address selected symptoms of capitalist contradiction, notably poverty and 
inequality, through redistributive policies, whilst failing to address their structural 
causes, based as these are on highly unequal access to the means of production. Populist 
reformism may be understood by means of the Gramscian concept of passive revolution, 
entailing reform from above, led by nationally-oriented fractions of capital, but, crucially, 
in alliance with proletarians, peasants and indigenous people (Robinson 2017; Webber 
2017b). Ecologically, these regimes are contradictory since they pursue unsustainable pol- 
icies of both energy and mineral extraction, and of productivist, export agriculture, not 
only for purposes of capital accumulation, but also, crucially, in order to fund redistributive 
social programmes and infrastructure development (McKay 2017; Tilzey 2018a). In both 
Bolivia and Ecuador, largely due to continuing opposition from an entrenched landed oli- 
garchy and their governments’ increasing collusion with transnational capital in the search 
for export earnings, relatively little progress, consequently, has been made with respect to 
addressing the structural bases of poverty and inequality - that is, the agrarian question of 
land redistribution in favour of the semi-proletariat and landless, and the confirmation of 
land rights with respect to indigenous groups (Giunta 2014; Spronk and Webber 2015). In 
this way, a percentage of revenues from primary resource extraction, via ground rent, has 
been diverted to social programmes to placate the semi-proletariat and urban proletariat, 
leading to an uneasy compromise, embodied in these populist regimes as ‘compensatory 
states’ (Gudynas 2012), between (counter-hegemonic) subaltern classes, the nationally- 
focused (sub-hegemonic) bourgeoisie, and the continuing (hegemonic) power of the 
landed oligarchy, often in alliance with transnational capital. The key to the coherence 
of these populist regimes lies, materially, in the distribution of wealth (via state welfarism) 
beyond their core political constituencies (the upper peasantry, small farmers, nationally 
oriented bourgeoisie) to the semi-proletariat and proletariat, even as the means of pro- 
duction of these latter continues to attenuate before the pressures of capital accumulation 
(Carrión and Herrera Revelo 2012). It lies, discursively, on the basis of the deployment of 
legitimating measures such as the construction of a 'national consensus or alliance for pro- 
gress' and an attendant demonization of all those resisting or opposing such 'progress', 
often vilified as 'imperialist stooges' (Webber 2017b). 

Over the last decade, the coherence of such populism has come under increasing strain 
as these neo-extractivist regimes have failed to meet the key objectives of their erstwhile 
constituencies of support amongst indigenous groups and semi-proletarian/landless pea- 
santry, particularly (Veltmeyer 2014; Webber 2015). Tensions focus around access and 
rights to the means of production, and the neo-developmentalist preoccupation with 
economic growth and welfarism as a means of bypassing the need to address the structural 
causes of land poverty and insecurity of land tenure. Food/land sovereignty is thus a highly 
contested discourse, deriving initially from re-assertions of national sovereignty as a 
counter-narrative to neoliberalism, but now often appropriated by neo-developmentalism 
to mean national food provisioning by productivist means. This discursive tension is 
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expressed in the constitutionalization of food sovereignty in Bolivia and Ecuador (Tilzey 
2018a). The appropriation of food sovereignty discourse by these neo-extractivist 
regimes is increasingly contested by peasant/indigenous movements seeking a ‘post/ 
alternative developmental’ (Vergara-Camus 2014) model of cooperative social relations 
founded on the principle of buen vivir "(Giunta 2014; Tilzey 2016). The irony here is that 
the populist governments of Bolivia and Ecuador have invoked buen vivir to legitimate 
further capital accumulation by means of a national-popular programme of 'embedding' 
extractivism through the 'compensatory state'. As the dependency of welfare on extracti- 
vism becomes ever more entrenched, however, and the latter ever more corrosive of the 
original alternative developmental aims of counter-hegemonic movements, so have the 
populist regimes of Bolivia and Ecuador become more authoritarian, deploying a variety 
of ‘legal’ and extra-legal mechanisms to close down opposition to mineral and agri-food 
extractivism (Carrión 2016; Svampa 2016, 2017). 

This paper proposes to further explore and to explain these dynamics, encapsulated in 
the question: How is it that a populist project becomes an authoritarian populist one? 
Despite the considerable significance of this issue, particularly when related, as we 
suggest here, to the contradictory dynamics of the state-capital nexus, it has been an infre- 
quently acknowledged one in recent debates about populism. Given this significance but 
relative neglect, this paper attempts to undertake four principal tasks: 


e To articulate a coherent theoretical framework to explain populism and the shift to 
authoritarian populism; 

e To analyze the transition, in both states, from populism to authoritarian populism; 

e |n so doing, to throw light on the contradictions of the peripheral state-capital nexus 
which, we argue, underlie and propel this transition, paying particular attention to 
the agrarian question; 

e To ask whether alternative and sustainable ‘modes of production’ are available, how 
these might arise from the contradictions of authoritarian populism and neo-extracti- 
vism, and which social forces might bring them about. 


In order to fulfil these aims, the paper proposes, in the following section, to delineate 
what we might mean by populism and authoritarian populism, and to articulate a set of 
theoretical tools to enable us to do this. This section will suggest that populism and author- 
itarian populism have their causal bases in the contradictions of capital accumulation and 
class struggle in the state-capital nexus, and, specifically, in the peripheral state-capital 
nexus. The paper will then apply these theoretical propositions to the case studies of 
Bolivia and Ecuador. The section following will distil out the dynamics of authoritarian popu- 
lism and neo-extractivism on the basis of the case studies, arguing that their contradictory 
character pivots around the unresolved agrarian question. This agrarian question asks 
whether a transition to industrial capitalism ‘with equity’ is possible ‘politically’ and 'ecologi- 
cally’, or whether the peripheral state-capital nexus is necessarily incapable of securing 
‘growth with jobs’. If the latter, then the agrarian question cannot be resolved in favour 
of capitalism, and the swelling ranks of the semi-proletariat are likely to demand an 


?Buen vivir and vivir bien are used as synonyms, although the former is used preferentially in Ecuador and the latter in 
Bolivia. 
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alternative, and non-capitalist, form of ‘development’. Finally, the paper explores which 
classes and political strategies might foment social-relational change towards a non-capital- 
ist alternative, paying particular attention to the experience of the MST in Bolivia. 


Developing a conceptual framework: Gramsci, Poulantzas, trasformismo, 
and reformism 


In order to explain the dynamics of populism and the shift to authoritarian populism, this 
paper develops new theorization which integrates Political Marxism (Brenner 1977, 1985; 
Mooers 1991; Wood 1995, 2009), neo-Gramscian International Political Economy (Cox 
1993, Bieler and Morton 2004), Regulation Theory (Boyer and Saillard 2002, Jessop and 
Sum 2013), and Poulantzian state theory (Poulantzas 1978)? The paper also has affinities 
with the important work on imperialism and sub-imperialism of Ruy Mauro Marini (see 
Marini 1972, 1973).4 In this paper, then, ‘class struggle’, capital, and the state remain 
central and dialectically related analytical categories. These ‘political’ dynamics of ‘structured 
agency’ (Potter and Tilzey 2005) are conjoined to the ‘ecological’ dynamics of biophysical 
resource ‘sources’ and ‘sinks’ (and related and discounted ‘costs’ and loss of livelihood 
which are located increasingly in the global South) through political ecology (Tilzey 
2018a). These analytical tools also enable the key parameters of the agrarian question, 
the peasantry, and food security/food sovereignty within capitalism to be defined as 
approximately state-level trends within the global centre-periphery structure. Here the 
state, despite differential power and capacity between core and periphery and the global 
disciplining force of capitalism/imperialism, is seen to remain the key medium for the regu- 
lation and institutionalization of social-property relations and, hence, for the understanding 
of social relational change (Tilzey 2018a, 2018b). 

Poulantzas (1978) is particularly useful, since for him the state is itself a social relation, 
comprising the condensation of the balance of class forces in society. Here, the state pro- 
vides the institutional space for various fractions of the capitalist class, in addition possibly 
to other classes, to come together and form longer-term strategies and alliances, while 
simultaneously, the state disorganizes non-capitalist classes through various means of 
co-optation and division. This theoretical approach enables us to capture the key 
dynamic of populism as the means, particularly, of re-establishing legitimacy of the 
state-capital nexus, following its de-legitimation during the neoliberal period, by means 
of reformism as neo-developmentalism. As populism encounters the contradictions of 
its neo-extractivist foundations in the periphery - growing opposition from marginalized 
constituencies, and increased difficulty of funding welfare policies with the commodity 
price slump - so does populism become increasingly authoritarian. 


?This approach stands in contrast to ‘populism’ in agrarian political theory, represented by McMichael (2013) and van der 
Ploeg (2008), with its elision of class amongst the ‘peasantry’, its radical under-theorization of the state, and its assump- 
tions regarding the full trans-nationalization and unity of capital. It does concur with agrarian ‘populism’, however, in its 
concern for the ecological dimension and its advocacy of agroecology and food sovereignty, the latter on its ‘radical’ 
definition (Tilzey 2018a). It stands also in contrast to ‘orthodox’ Marxism, represented for example by Bernstein 
(2010), with its class reductionism, its instrumentalist view of the state, its reification of developmentalism, and its 
failure to comprehend the profound importance of the ecological dimension. 

fin his treatment of imperialism, Marini saw peripheral super-exploitation of labour, and export-oriented capitalism as 
necessary to sustain industrial capitalism and high consumption in the centre. In his treatment of sub-imperialism, he 
saw dependent economies like Brazil seek to compensate for the drain of wealth to the imperium by developing 
their own exploitative (sub-imperial) relationships with even more peripheral neighbouring economies, such as Bolivia. 
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De la Torre (2013) describes ‘populism’ as an approach to politics which depicts it as a 
struggle between the ‘people’ and some malign elite or set of elites. Here, the ‘people’ is 
imagined as a homogeneous body sharing interests and an identity which are embodied 
in a leader whose mission is to save the nation. Populism includes previously excluded 
groups, while fostering majoritarian understandings of democracy which do not always 
respect the rights of the opposition or the institutional fabric of democracy. For de la 
Torre, it is the progressive erosion of the latter that leads to an authoritarian regime. 
While all this is true, we suggest that the loss or abuse of ‘liberal rights’ (de la Torre’s 
focus), although important, is but a reflection of the deepening of the contradictions 
between capital accumulation, the legitimation of capitalism through "welfarism', and 
the continuing process of primitive accumulation through the expropriation of lowland 
indigenous peoples and the progressive proletarianization of the lower peasantry. The 
contradictions of the latter are exacerbated by capital accumulation as extractivism, 
since this fails to afford any ‘compensation’ for loss of land in the form of employment 
(see McKay 2017). The only alternative for many under the resulting conditions of precarity 
is reliance upon ‘welfare’, which, as a political ‘safety valve’, serves only to deepen the 
populist regimes’ commitment to further extractivism, welfare’s source of funds. 

Populism may be said to represent a distinctive structural episode in capitalism’s 
dynamic spiral (typically conditional upon the introduction of a significant level of repre- 
sentative democracy) that is marked by a deterioration in the conditions of accumulation 
and, particularly, of legitimation for a liberal/neoliberal/trans-nationalizing regime of 
accumulation? Thus, populism and its close counterpart, nationalism, emerged in 
response to the crises of globalizing liberalism in the late nineteenth century (culminating 
in the First World War) and in the late 1920s and 1930s (culminating in the Second World 
War), and now in response to the contradictions of neoliberalism (Brass 2000, 2014; Tilzey 
2018a). Since populism elides the causal basis of capitalist contradiction (both ‘political’ 
and ‘ecological’), the transition to authoritarianism is immanent in its configuration from 
the outset, particularly in peripheral states, where contradictions cannot, in contrast to 
the core states, be easily externalized by means of ‘spatio-temporal fixes’ (Tilzey 2016). 

Populism represents the attempt by certain classes/class fractions to exploit a crisis of 
accumulation, and particularly of legitimacy, to expand its own interests politically, and 
hence economically, by means of enlarged accumulation opportunities for its core consti- 
tuency. It does this by forming an historic bloc (Gramsci 1971) or alliance of interests 
beyond its core constituency in order to ‘capture’ the state in the first instance, and sub- 
sequently to stabilize it by re-establishing its legitimacy, through reformist measures, 
amongst the classes adversely affected by the prior crisis that gave rise to populism. Typi- 
cally, populism invokes nationalism in opposition to ‘internationalism’ and externally 
oriented capital (that is, neoliberal and trans-nationalized fractions of capital), and elevates 
national/ethnic/racial identity above that of class (Brass 2000, 2014). For populism, then, it 
is not capitalism per se that is the problem, but rather ‘foreign’, ‘big’, ‘corporate’, or trans- 
national capital. It is not difficult to see, then, how populism overlaps with national, ‘pro- 
gressive’, or indeed ‘populist’ understandings of food sovereignty, wherein the emphasis is 


*Offe and Lenhardt (1976) articulated the twin structural problems of capitalism as: a) the driving imperative to uphold the 
process of accumulation, and b) the demands of social actors which need, to a certain degree, to be fulfilled in order to 
maintain legitimacy. This insight was later translated into Regulation Theory's dual concepts of ‘regime of accumulation’ 
and ‘mode of regulation’. 
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above all upon the ‘small’, the ‘local’, and an essentialized ‘peasant way’ that elides class 
differentiation in its opposition to the ‘corporate’ food regime (McMichael 2013). 

Because it is neoliberal and trans-nationalized fractions of capital, hegemonic within the 
peripheral capitalist state, which have forfeited legitimacy through their failure to spread 
the ‘benefits’ of capital accumulation beyond a tiny minority, and actually to exacerbate 
the poverty and precarity of the majority, it is the more nationally-oriented and petty bour- 
geois (sub-hegemonic) fractions (for example, the upper peasantry) which see the oppor- 
tunity, in alliance with subaltern (potentially counter-hegemonic) groups, to displace the 
ruling oligarchy in order to secure political power and accumulation opportunities for 
themselves in the name of ‘national development’. Initially, this bloc may be at logger- 
heads with the oligarchy, but soon realizes that a line of least resistance may be to 
make use of revenue generating opportunities afforded by externally-oriented capital 
via the expansion of ground rent appropriated by the state and redistributed as 
welfare/benefit schemes to its counter-hegemonic constituency. This ‘left’ populism 
may thus become progressively more centrist as dependency upon extractive capital 
increases, while the oligarchy, in turn, softens its own stance as it sees the benefits of 
the taming of radicalism, continued accumulation opportunities, and de facto exemption 
from land reform measures. This process is best described by Gramsci's (1971) concept of 
trasformismo. 

As the promised ‘agrarian revolution’ fails to materialize in a form beneficial to subaltern 
classes, however, and extractivism simultaneously erodes or destroys the livelihoods of 
these same groups and provides few compensating jobs (and the populist ‘glue’ of welfar- 
ism remains precariously dependent on high primary commodity prices), so does counter- 
hegemonic unrest grow, and the populist compact begins to fray. This tension is expressed 
in the progressive shift to authoritarian populism. 

It is the legitimation dimension of reformism that is inextricably associated with popu- 
lism, entailing a significant expansion in the numbers of those benefitting from capital 
accumulation either through welfarism or through Keynesian-style infrastructure projects. 
Here trasformismo (Gramsci 1971) is a key concept and dynamic (see Webber 2017a, 
2017b). Trasformismo is a process that works to co-opt potential leaders of subaltern 
social groups. By extension, trasformismo can serve as a strategy to assimilate and domesti- 
cate potentially dangerous ideas by adjusting them to the policies of the dominant 
coalition and can, thereby, obstruct the formation of class-based organized opposition 
to established political power (Cox 1993). In this way, ‘early phase’ subaltern mobilization 
capabilities, that is the mobilizations against neoliberalism during the 1990s and the first 
decade of the new millennium in the cases of Bolivia and Ecuador, are progressively 
repressed, circumscribed, or co-opted, while the political capacity of certain dominant 
class fractions is gradually restored, as has occurred in the last decade. Passive revolutions, 
as trasformismo, entail the implantation of a mode of domination predicated on conserva- 
tive reformism (sustaining capitalism) disguised in the language of earlier (counter-hege- 
monic) subaltern mobilizations, thereby securing a passive consensus of the dominated 
classes. Rather than a restoration of the status quo ante, passive revolution entails a ‘mol- 
ecular' transformation (Gramsci 1971) in the balance of class forces, progressively eviscer- 
ating, by co-optation, the capacities of counter-hegemonic forces for self-organization, 
fomenting passivity and demobilization through reformism, and controlling such subal- 
tern mobilization as still occurs (Webber 2017b). Passive revolutions, in the case of 
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Bolivia and Ecuador, thus involve neither total restoration of the old order as desired by the 
hegemonic landed oligarchy (in this case, peripheral neoliberalism or ‘disarticulated’ 
accumulation), nor radical revolution as proposed by counter-hegemonic forces. Rather, 
they involve a dialectic of revolution/restoration, transformation/preservation, in which 
a sub-hegemonic, populist bloc placates the oligarchy, on the one hand, while co- 
opting the popular masses on the other. In Bolivia and Ecuador this has been secured 
by the Correa/Morales regimes restoring the legitimacy of capitalism by a reformist/'left' 
populist process of distributing some of the proceeds of extractive accumulation to 
those otherwise most disadvantaged by that very same process of accumulation. 

Thus, reform may be defined as a state intervention, as passive revolution, that is stimu- 
lated by a developmental crisis, in this case peripheral neoliberalism, and is: first, evidently 
short of revolution (in which case the dominant mode of production, capitalism, would be 
overthrown, as would also the capitalist state); and, second, is not dependent on sheer 
repression. Reformism, attempts, therefore, in parlance of Regulation Theory, to construct 
a 'flanking' mode of regulation to 'embed' a somewhat modified regime of accumulation 
but, crucially, without subverting capitalist social-property relations themselves. In this, 
then, reformism has much in common with Keynesian (in essence populist) 'solutions' 
to capitalist crises (see Tilzey 2017 for discussion). 

There are two types of reforms that are of fundamental relevance to securing and repro- 
ducing capitalism in the face of its contradictions with respect to the peripheral state- 
capital nexus. 


e Reforms associated with crises of accumulation. In the periphery, this is not a problem in 
itself for trans-nationalized capital since the under-consumption crisis is located primar- 
ily in the core countries (Tilzey 2018a). Similarly, under-production crisis in the con- 
ditions of production does not appear imminent. Rather, the problem lies with the 
exclusion of other fractions of capital, notably national bourgeoisie and small commer- 
cial farmers, from the accumulation nexus of the 'disarticulated alliance’; 

e Reforms associated with crises of legitimacy. Here the elements that create legitimacy 
are: first, the existence of a petty bourgeoisie, this providing the material basis for the 
ideology of liberal capitalism, and of the meritocratic, enterprising, and 'sovereign' indi- 
vidual; the ability of certain fractions of the working class to enter into social democratic 
arrangements for the improvement of wages and working conditions under the ideol- 
ogy of state planning and the welfare state (or the 'compensatory state' in its latest iter- 
ation). Legitimacy reforms, in response principally to the poverty generating policies of 
neoliberalism, are arguably the most important motivation behind reformism in the 
Bolivian and Ecuadorian cases, and take the form of ‘embedding’ capitalism and the cre- 
ation of a petty bourgeoisie (the upper peasantry, for example) and the co-optation of 
some parts of the working class and semi-proletariat through populism. 


In embarking on reform programmes, the state operates under two principal con- 
straints, both relevant to dynamics of reformism in our case studies: 


e A constraint determined by the degree of legitimacy of the state. To implement its 
reformist policies, the state needs to secure, via populism, the support of different 
social classes and fractions of classes that comprise its constituency; 
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e A constraint imposed by the fiscal capacity of the state. The reformist capacity of the 
state is limited by its capacity to generate a public budget on the basis of tax revenues 
or the ability to take on debt. As we shall see in the case of Bolivia and Ecuador, the 
legitimacy of the current regimes has been founded on redistributive policies involving 
social security, health, and welfare payments to those sectors of society most margin- 
alized by neoliberalism. The monies employed to this end depend upon revenues orig- 
inating in the sphere of production, most especially through extractivism, via ground 
rent. It is thus clear that political protests against resource extraction potentially have 
an impact of the state’s fiscal capacity and upon those groups benefitting from it. As 
such protests grow, so is the state's response likely to become increasingly 
authoritarian. 


Reformism in the current conjuncture also has referents in previous rounds of reform, 
in Bolivia from the 1950s until the neoliberal era (1952-1985), and in Ecuador during 
much shorter episodes of developmentalism, especially during the 1970s. In both 
countries, agrarian reformism was, firstly, an attempt to generate a more 'articulated' 
model of development (De Janvry 1981), and secondly, with legitimacy concerns upper- 
most, a means of containing peasant political pressures both through direct control of 
peasant organizations, and through the legislation of mild land reform projects intended 
to eradicate semi-feudal estates from the agrarian structure and to redistribute some 
land, inadequately, to the peasantry (Conaghan 1988; Webber 20172). This effectively 
induced the transformation of semi-feudal estates into capitalist enterprises of the oli- 
garchy, while limited redistribution of land created an incipient sector of capitalized 
family farms, thus bridging, through the establishment of a politically stable petty bour- 
geoisie, the historical gap between minifundio and latifundio. The remaining peasantry 
became, in the main, semi-proletarians, selling their labour on the new capitalist 
estates or on the urban market. The agrarian question thus remained unresolved from 
the perspective of the peasantry, and it was this unresolved question that underpinned 
the renewed agrarian protest that erupted from the 1990s in response to neoliberalism 
(Veltmeyer and Petras 2000). 

Below we present case studies of agrarian class dynamics, the state-capital nexus, and 
the transition from populism to 'authoritarian populism' in Bolivia and Ecuador. 


Bolivia 


An important source of anti-neoliberal protest derived from the parlous condition of the 
largely indigenous peasantry in Bolivia, particularly the middle and lower peasantry. 
Thus, rural class structure in Bolivia is characterized by very considerable concentration 
of land in the hands of an agrarian oligarchy, located particularly on the most productive 
land in the eastern lowlands. This oligarchy is juxtaposed to large numbers of landless and 
land-poor peasants. Some 400 individuals own seventy per cent of productive land, whilst 
there are two and a half million landless peasants in a country of nine million people 
(Enzinna 2007; Webber 2015). Between these two groups is located a class of rich or 
upper peasants (small commercial farmers), comprising a key political constituency for 
Morales and one which has benefitted from, and grown during, the period of MAS rule 
(Webber 2017b). 
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A key aim of the P. de Unidad (see above) was the implementation of a programme of 
agrarian reform to address the plight of the land-poor, landless, and largely indigenous 
peasantry, principally by means of land expropriation and redistribution to these groups 
(McKay, Nehring, and Walsh-Dilley 2014). This formed a central pillar of a radical 
constitution, formally embodying plurinationalism and indigenous autonomy within the 
state to a degree that did not have a real counterpart in the Ecuadorian case. Again, 
unlike Ecuador, unprecedented numbers of women, indigenous people, and members 
of the working-class were appointed to high positions in government, reflecting the 
status of MAS as a direct outgrowth of its indigenous/peasant/proletarian base (Farthing 
2017). Thus, the first policy aim of the 2006 ‘Agrarian Revolution’ was to entail the distri- 
bution of state-owned land and redistribution by expropriation of land not serving a 
‘socio-economic function’ in respect of indigenous peoples and peasant communities 
(Fabricant 2012). 

This programme of land redistribution, unfortunately, has largely failed to happen, so 
that the main beneficiaries of this reform have been the small commercial farms of the 
upper peasantry, the crucial petty bourgeois constituency for the MAS populist reformists 
(Colque, Tinta, and Sanjines 2016). Moreover, the agrarian oligarchy of the eastern low- 
lands has been left essentially intact (Fabricant 2012; Webber 2015). Thus, superficially, 
the agrarian reform appeared to be successful, with more than 31 million hectares 
being titled and over 100,000 of those titles being distributed to 174,249 beneficiaries 
(INRA 2010; Redo, Millington, and Hindery 2011; McKay, Nehring, and Walsh-Dilley 
2014). However, crucially, 90 per cent of titled land has ‘been endowed by the state and 
is composed entirely of forest reserves’ (Redo, Millington, and Hindery 2011, 237). Thus, 
less than ten per cent of land in the reform sector has actually been redistributed to 
those who need it most. So, while the ‘Agrarian Revolution’ was ‘intended’ to challenge 
the prevailing and highly unequal agrarian structure, it has failed to do so. 

This reluctance to implement the first policy aim of the ‘Agrarian Revolution’ has been 
reinforced since 2010, with a concern by the MAS government to focus on land regis- 
tration and titling at the expense of expropriation and redistribution (Colque, Tinta, and 
Sanjines 2016; Webber 2017b).° The power of the landed oligarchy remains unchallenged, 
therefore, while the process of peasant differentiation into a growing class of small com- 
mercial farms, on the one hand, and increased semi-proletarianization and landlessness, 
on the other, has accelerated (Webber 2015; Colque, Tinta, and Sanjines 2016). The great- 
est achievement of the ‘Agrarian Revolution’ has been the introduction of TCOs (Tierras 
Comunitarios de Origen) and the legal recognition of indigenous territories in the highlands 
and lowlands, a phenomenon which, nonetheless, is shot through with contradictions (see 
Webber 2017b). Land registration, entailing the conferral on individuals of absolute prop- 
erty rights, has facilitated the legal consolidation of a stratum of small-scale capitalized 
peasants (upper peasantry). This applies particularly to the ‘intercultural’ sector, that is, 
migrant Quechua and Aymara peasants from the altiplano to the Oriente, small-scale, 
but capitalist, producers of commercial export crops such as coca, soy, and quinoa 
(Colque, Tinta, and Sanjines 2016, 218). With consolidation of its legal and economic pos- 
ition, this commercial upper peasantry makes use of the deteriorating status of the middle/ 


®Detailed data concerning land registration and title according to types of property (agrarian classes) are presented in 
Colque, Tinta, and Sanjines 2016. 
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lower peasantry by purchasing its labour power. As noted, it is this stratum of commercial 
peasantry which represents the core political constituency of the MAS and the pivot point 
of its populist discourse. 

The result of land registration has been the emergence of a tripartite structure of agrarian 
social-property relations, where before there was more of a dualism between the agrarian 
oligarchy and the peasant semi-proletariat, with the third, and novel, element comprising 
the consolidating class fraction of small commercial farmers. Thus, the hegemonic class 
remains the agrarian oligarchy, controlling the bulk of land, surplus value production, and 
land rent. The sub-hegemonic class comprises the small commercial farm sector, which, 
however, is not so much independent but rather deeply integrated into larger value 
chains of agro-industrial development (Colque, Tinta, and Sanjines 2016; Webber 2017b). 
Moreover, claims made for this sector's key role in expanding the national production of 
food staples ring hollow, since this period has seen a significant rise in the import of 
wage foods, further undermining national food security and the economic viability of the 
middle/lower peasantries (Colque, Urioste, and Eyzaguirre 2015; Ormachea Saavedra 
2015). The counter-hegemonic class of the semi-proletariat and landless within this tripartite 
structure is either 'functional' with respect to the first two in terms of supplying wage labour 
or a reserve army of potential labour (exerting downward pressure on wages and the costs 
of production), or it comprises a 'surplus' rural population excluded from the requirements 
of agrarian capital accumulation (Colque, Tinta, and Sanjines 2016; McKay 2017). 

Politically, the agrarian oligarchy was entrenched in the state between 1996 and 2006. 
This neoliberal 'disarticulated alliance' fragmented during the openly antagonistic episode 
of Morales' first administration (2006-2009). Following the failed civic coup attempt by the 
Santa Cruz agrarian oligarchy, this hegemonic group forged a renewed alliance with the 
post-2010 Morales regime, together with the sub-hegemonic fraction of small-scale capi- 
talist farmers. This populist alliance now comprises the central pillar of support for Morales 
(Colque, Tinta, and Sanjines 2016). The sub-hegemonic fraction, as noted, comprises the 
upper peasantry, now highly influential within CSUTCB (Confederación Sindical Ünica de 
Trabajadores Campesinas de Bolivia), an organization which has been deeply integrated 
into the state under Morales (Colque, Tinta, and Sanjines 2016). The sub-hegemonic frac- 
tion is now influential in a wide spectrum of public institutions such as INRA (Instituto 
Nacional de Reforma Agraria), CAN (Comunidad Andina de Naciones), and MDRyT (Ministerio 
de Desarrollo Rural y Tierra) (Webber 2017b). Rather than the transformation of rural social- 
property relations and the capitalist state, this infiltration of upper peasant fractions into 
the state apparatus has engendered, as suggested by Gramscian trasformismo, the decapi- 
tation of subaltern organizations and the circumscription of their mobilization capacity.” 
Thus, an agrarian reform which might have benefitted the landless and the land-poor 
majority remains in abeyance and in direct contradiction with the class interests of the 
Morales government's principal allies (Almaraz 2015). 


"One of the clearest political patterns to have emerged over the ‘progressive’ cycle is the bureaucratization of social move- 
ment actors through their entry into the bourgeois state apparatuses. Rather than transforming state institutions, the 
institutions have systematically transformed the movements. The problem of bureaucracy is not merely one of inherited 
structures of the ‘ancien regime’ or of the recalcitrance of ‘old order’ civil servants. Rather, it is a question of subaltern 
movement representatives themselves being transformed into impediments to change once received into the institution- 
ality of the capitalist state. This bureaucratic layer of subaltern movement representatives begins to live off the state they 
are ostensibly intending to transform, such that their own material reproduction comes to depend on the preservation of 
the status quo (Thwaites Rey and Ouviña 2012; Zibechi 2016a; Webber 2017b). 
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The agrarian question of the peasant majority thus remains unresolved and raises the 
vexed question of how long the populist compact can endure while the promise of redis- 
tributive land reform remains unfulfilled. The material base of this compact, beyond the 
core class alliance of its hegemonic and sub-hegemonic fractions, has been secured 
thus far by means of welfarism through the ‘compensatory state’, premised on the pro- 
ceeds of extractivism.? The Morales regime thus pursues a tortuous path between the gen- 
eration of increased social precarity through its policies of extractivism, whilst mitigating 
such precarity by means of revenue from that same extractivism. As this fragile equilibrium 
is disrupted by the combined effects of increased social precarity and decreased ability to 
fund welfarism (through decrease in commodity prices since 2014, particularly), so will 
Morales’ populism become increasingly authoritarian in complexion. Indeed, Morales’ 
authoritarian leadership increasingly has the character of caudillismo (Thwaites Rey and 
Ouviña 2012; Zibechi 2016a, 2016b; Webber 2017b), where a personality cult elevates 
the president as indispensable history-maker through his ‘extraordinary’ abilities, while 
the protagonism of the subaltern classes upon which his power rests is commensurately 
demoted.’ Here also policy-making is technocratized and de-politicized, and policies 
enforced against opposition through recourse to the police and army. 

Indeed, the extractivist policies of Morales have given rise to a destabilizing process of 
class struggle characterized by a veritable wave of protest and social resistance (Veltmeyer 
and Petras 2014; Webber 2015). In the last few years, a large number of movements and 
struggles have been calling into question the extractivist-export model and its attendant 
violence and environmental devastation wrought primarily by transnational (imperial and 
sub-imperial) capital in conjunction with the Bolivian agrarian oligarchy and small com- 
mercial farm sector. This has resulted in the fragmentation of the Unity Pact, with 
CIDOB (Confederation of Indigenous Peoples of Bolivia) and CONAMAQ (National 
Council of Allyus and Markas of Quilasuyu), for example, splitting in 2011 (Viaha 2012; 
Webber 2017b). In response, the MAS has striven to disable and delegitimate the capacity 
of these organizations independently to represent indigenous groups. 

By means of the compensatory state, the Morales government has constructed a struc- 
ture of legitimacy, or in other words ‘flanking’ measures, to support renewed capital 
accumulation through extractivism (Orellana 2011). This represents an attempt to 
embed capitalism through income and infrastructure measures for low-income groups 
founded on a narrative of communalism and cooperation as vivir bien. In this way, the 
MAS government had, until recently, temporarily stabilized the contradiction between 
the accumulation and legitimation functions of the capitalist state.'? Morales restored 
legitimacy by placating counter-hegemonic groups during the period 2006-2009. He 
then proceeded (2010-date) to re-focus on capital accumulation to the benefit of the 


Thus, for example, poverty in Bolivia between 2001 and 2012 decreased from 58.6% of the population to 44.996 (Colque, 
Urioste, and Eyzaguirre 2015). 

?Zibechi (2016b) indicates that the problem with caudillismo is that it is a culture of the right, functional to those who want 
to substitute the protagonsim of those from below with those from above. It is a political and cultural operation of legit- 
imation, at the cost of emptying out the content of collective actors. It is a conservative, elitist politics which reproduces 
oppression instead of superseding it. 

"?In building consensual hegemony in this way, the Morales regime could, according to Akram-Lodhi (2018) (after Hall 
[1985]), actually be described as 'authoritarian populist' in its first phase. The subsequent loss of consensual hegemony 
and slide into increased authoritarianism/violence could then be described in some ways as, in his terms, ‘right-wing 
populist nationalism'. This does not really explain, however, why populism in its first phase should be termed 'author- 
itarian' — hence we prefer to use the terms as defined by Scoones et al. (2018). 
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agri-food oligarchy, the upper peasantry, and transnational extractive capital to the 
neglect of the semi-proletarian and indigenous majority (Webber 2017b). With progressive 
loss of support from these counter-hegemonic fractions, another legitimation crisis now 
beckons. With the de-legitimation of extractivism, the proletariat, lower and middle pea- 
sants, and indigenous groups are increasingly unruly, advocating a model of the coopera- 
tive society beyond capitalism. The Morales reformist regime is thus encountering the 
constraint defined by a legitimacy deficit and this is manifest in the turn to increasingly 
authoritarian and repressive policies in respect of counter-hegemonic class fractions. 
Meanwhile, the fiscal capacity of the state is predicated on a Faustian bargain with extra- 
ctivism, a mode of accumulation that, while providing a short-term revenue windfall for 
populism, actively, and perhaps fatally, compromises the ecological basis for constructing 


longer-term livelihood sovereignty for Bolivians as ‘real citizens’."! 


Ecuador 


Historically, land ownership and distribution has been highly concentrated and unequal in 
Ecuador, with the majority of the peasantry having insufficient access to land to meet 
family subsistence needs throughout the year (Brassel, Herrera, and Laforge 2008). 
Indeed, this remains the case today despite over ten years of rule by the left-leaning 
regimes of Rafael Correa and Lenin Moreno and it constitutes one of the principal contra- 
dictions for the continued reproduction of the populism on which they are founded 
(Carrión and Herrera Revelo 2012; Martinez 2014, 2017). Such lack of access to land on 
the part of the peasantry, and a pattern of ‘disarticulated’ capitalist development, fed 
widespread anti-neoliberal agrarian protest during the 1990s, protest which had, more- 
over, a strong indigenous inflection (Becker 2008). This, in turn, created electoral space 
for the rise of Correa’s populism in the first decade of the new millennium, enabled, 
fiscally, by the new Chinese search for fossil fuels, minerals, and agro-exports, and that 
state's willingness to both shoulder the burden of Ecuador's external debt and extend 
credit (Bonilla 2015). As noted, the most important force behind the 2005 coup against 
the then incumbent neoliberal regime were the forajidos (Clark 2017), and these sub- 
sequently became an important political force behind Correa's 2006 presidential bid. Pres- 
ciently, such nationally-focused bourgeoisies and petty bourgeois class fractions could 
relatively easily co-opt the ‘progressive’ (mainly upper peasant) tendency within the 
food sovereignty movement through support for small farm productivity enhancements, 
whilst neutralizing the more ‘radical’ tendency through social welfare payments as subsis- 
tence supplement disbursed by what was to emerge as the ‘compensatory state’ (Hender- 
son 2017).? 

Correa did, however, fulfil one of his central campaign promises to subaltern classes in 
April 2007 with the convocation of a national constituent assembly. Correa's political 
dependence on the food sovereignty movement in the form of the M. Agraria, enabled 
the latter to secure the institutionalization of many of its central demands, specifically, 
state support for the distribution of land to the peasant sector, and its complement by 


"See for example McKay (2017) on the devastating ecological and health impacts of agro-extractivism in the Oriente. 

"This has been complemented by increased employment, often on large public infrastructure projects, with unemploy- 
ment falling from over 1096 in 2006 to under 596 in 2016, while poverty has decreased by 3896 over the same period 
(Davalos and Albuja 2014; Henderson 2017; Peña 2017). 
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affordable credit and state-funded training (Clark 2017). For reasons of legitimacy, the 
Correa regime was obliged to recognize these broad demands of food sovereignty and 
to integrate them, rhetorically, into its project. It has subsequently become evident, 
however, that Correa has been happy to implement some of the reformist (‘progressive’) 
demands of food sovereignty from the sub-hegemonic fraction, whilst failing to deliver on 
the ‘radical’, or counter-hegemonic, agenda of land redistribution (Henderson 2017; Tilzey 
2018a). This possibility was feasible, however, precisely because of the discursive breadth 
of, and lack of clarity in, food sovereignty discourse, enabling Correa differentially to fulfil 
commitments that accorded with national food sovereignty, and the stimulation of pro- 
ductivity for expanded accumulation amongst the class fractions of the upper peasantry. 

As in the case of Bolivia, small-scale capitalists and petty commodity producers are thus 
seen to co-exist quite happily alongside the large agro-exporters, on whom the govern- 
ment relies in no small part for foreign exchange earnings (Carrión and Herrera Revelo 
2012; Martinez 2017). Other than the goal of securing greater national food security in 
key wage foods (the key definition of food sovereignty for the Correa and Moreno 
regimes, and one which has been met in significant degree through productivity improve- 
ments among smaller producers), the Correa/Moreno conception of food sovereignty does 
not accord with the key peasant movement demands of land redistribution, sustainability, 
and the promotion of agroecological production. As Henderson (2017) indicates, there is 
increasing anxiety amongst peasant leaders concerning the government's success in con- 
solidating, through populism, power and legitimacy amongst broad swathes of the popu- 
lation", including agrarian populations, despite a signal failure to address the highly 
unequal distribution of land. This success is due, of course, to Correa's, and latterly 
Moreno's, emphasis on those elements of food sovereignty discourse - improvements 
to the wellbeing, productivity, and competitiveness of the upper/middle peasantry - 
that conform to their neo-developmental model (Clark 2017; Henderson 2017). Mean- 
while, the lower peasantry, through their wage dependency, benefit from enhanced 
welfare payments through the 'compensatory state', income flowing from the proceeds 
of neo-extractivism (Davalos and Albuja 2014). In this, as in the Bolivian case, the Correa 
and now Moreno regimes have encouraged not only agri-food extractivism but, 
perhaps even more importantly, mineral and fossil-fuel extractivism, located primarily in 
the Oriente, and undertaken increasingly by Chinese capital (Carrión 2016). Indeed, 
Chinese loans have underwritten the Correa/Moreno 'compensatory state', and their 
repayment requires the current administration to maximize extractivism to obviate 
default (Bonilla 2015). Meanwhile, such extractivist activities are wreaking ecological 
and social havoc in the Oriente particularly (Arsel 2016; Carrión 2016), raising profound 
questions concerning the desirability, and certainly sustainability, of the neo-extractivist 
strategy. But the beneficiaries of neo-extractivist revenue, revenue directed to small 
farmers as credit and to semi-proletarians as welfare, are, in the main, spatially distanciated 


De la Torre (2013) notes that the state is co-opting social movements and taming civil society whereby citizens are being 
turned into passive and grateful recipients of the leader's benevolent and technocratically engineered policies. This is 
part of a clear trend towards caudillismo and authoritarianism. In contrast to Bolivia, however, it is not so much the 
case of social movement leadership being co-opted into the state apparatus but rather of the membership being pol- 
itically beguiled by strategically targeted policies and welfare disbursements. The result has been to progressively 
divorce social movement leaders from their mass base in the case of organizations such as FENOCIN (see below), 
CONAIE (Confederación de Nacionalidades Indígenas del Ecuador), and Ecuarunari (Confederation of the Peoples of the 
Kichwa Nationality of Ecuador). 
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from its direct ecological and social impacts. The Correa/Moreno regimes have, through 
due attention to their legitimacy roles through the ‘compensatory state’, thus cleverly 
muted opposition from these quarters. At the same time, opponents of extractivism are 
derided and denigrated as ‘terrorists’ and enemies of the ‘citizens’ revolution’ symptomatic 
of an increasingly authoritarian turn in populist discourse and practice (De la Torre 2013). 
Indicative of this trend, was the arrest, in 2017, of hundreds of indigenous/campesino 
demonstrators for protesting peacefully against the oil and mining policies of the 
regime. These protests were a response to the declaration by the government of a state 
of emergency in Morona Santiago province in the Oriente, where the regime has deployed 
military and police forces to displace and dispossess, forcefully, Shuar indigenous people 
whose territory occupies land earmarked for mining projects (Riofrancos 2017). 

Extractivism complements productivism, and food security can, according to Correa 
and Moreno, be secured through improved productivity on existing holdings, without 
the need to expropriate and divide large properties (Carrión and Herrera Revelo 2012; Hen- 
derson 2017). The production and reproduction strategies of middle and upper peasantry, 
such as those characteristic of coastal province smallholders, for example, are significantly 
more dependent on commodity markets than the semi-proletarian peasants who predo- 
minate in the Andes. The latter, typically, seek more land and institutional support for 
agroecology to bolster subsistence production, this acting primarily as a wage subsidy 
for their highly semi-proletarianized livelihood strategies (Martinez 2017). The Correa/ 
Moreno strategy of improving the productivity and 'efficiency' of small farmers on the 
basis of expanded petty commodity production, and of re-centring the state (‘re-statiza- 
tion’) as the driver of development (Herrera Revelo 2017; Tilzey 20183), represents a 
response to the historically neglected demands of the middle/upper peasantry, a fraction 
particularly well represented in the coastal provinces (Henderson 2017). Unsurprisingly, 
Correa/Moreno policies receive widespread support amongst this constituency. By con- 
trast to their Andean, semi-proletarian counterparts, therefore, who seek more land as a 
wage subsidy and subsistence guarantee against adversity in the labour market, a 
labour market on which their reproductive strategies overwhelmingly depend, the small 
commercial farm sector is not concerned with land redistribution (Tilzey 20183). 
Through the implementation of rural policy that improves their productivity and market 
competitiveness, Correa and Moreno have gathered considerable support from the sub- 
hegemonic small farm commercial sector. As we have seen, this has helped to legitimize 
their regimes and their national market-focused policies. By the same token, these policies 
have served to weaken those leaders of counter-hegemonic organizations, located princi- 
pally in the Andes, who continue to demand structural land reform and the rejection of 
market-based 'solutions', whether nationally-focused or neoliberal in character (Carrión 
and Herrera Revelo 2012). 

Since their apogee in 2006, when they helped propel the state in an anti-neoliberal 
direction, peasant organizations have been obliged increasingly to adopt reactive 
responses to a government that has, in part, institutionalized their demands, selectively 
co-opted their leadership, and progressively appropriated their discourses and mass 
bases of organizational support (Becker 2012; Henderson 2017). With demands historically 
based on anti-government and anti-neoliberal foundations, the rise of Correa and the neo- 
developmentalist state, with ‘re-statization’ a key feature of its governance and anti-neo- 
liberalism key to its discourse and (in part) policy, has rendered these claims increasingly 
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redundant. With much of their discourse, and key elements of their policy, at least with 
respect to the middle/upper peasantry, now appropriated by the Correa/Moreno admin- 
istrations, many peasant/indigenous organizations have become disempowered 
(Herrera Revelo 2017). 

These policies and payments have progressively neutralized the counter-hegemonic 
tendencies in organizations such as FENOCIN (Federación Nacional de Organizaciones Cam- 
pesinas, Indígenas y Negras).'* Thus, from 2013 onwards, as Henderson (2017) documents, 
FENOCIN's discourses and political strategies have changed significantly as it has become 
once more a vocal supporter of Correa and his ‘Citizens’ Revolution’. Rather than calling for 
the radical transformation of Ecuador's agrarian structure through mass expropriation and 
redistribution as the foundation of a ‘food sovereign’ nation (on its ‘counter-hegemonic’ 
definition), the organization’s current leadership uses food sovereignty, according to its 
reformist definition, as a political tool to negotiate projects and resources for its member- 
ship from within Correa's 'anti-neoliberal', but national capitalist, project, including 
measures to ‘revitalize’ the productivity of ‘peasant’ agriculture — that is, making the 
petty bourgeois peasantry more competitive. By re-centring the state as the driver of econ- 
omic and social development, Correa's project has responded to a number of key national- 
popular demands of the peasant organization's memberships for protective mechanisms 
against more globalized competition in the agri-food sector (together with ancillary 
welfare measures for semi-proletarianized peasants), and, in so doing, has weakened 
the food sovereignty movement's more counter-hegemonic demands for an alternative, 
anti-capitalist model as articulated by key peasant leaders (Herrera Revelo 2017). Again, 
the concept of trasformismo does much to explain these trends. 

It is moot, however, whether, or for how long, this populist compact can endure. The 
fiscal capacity of the reformist state is dependent upon the inherently unsustainable, 
and time-limited, revenue windfall that derives from neo-extractivism. Whether through 
progressive exhaustion of the resource base ('second', ecological, contradiction) or 
through a collapse in the commodity boom as a result of accumulation crisis in China 
(‘first’, political, contradiction) (Tilzey 2018a), or a combination of both, Ecuador's model 
of neo-developmentalism, like Bolivia's, is built on shifting sands. If and when revenues 
from extractivism begin to dry up, the short-term consumer boom, the welfare payments, 
and the class alliances that go with them, are likely to unravel. At this point, the populist/ 
reformist regime will encounter the limits of its legitimacy, and, indeed, we have already 
entered a period of increased violence and authoritarianism in response to enhanced pro- 
tests against extractivism in the Oriente, particularly.'° Also, we may speculate whether, at 
this point, the counter-hegemonic movements will regain the membership unity, and the 
force, that lay behind their original vision of radical food sovereignty. 


VFENOCIN was founded as FENOC in the 1960s. Its roots lie in the Catholic Church's attempts to draw support away from 
the Communist affiliated FEI (Federación Ecuatoriana de Indios). In the 1970s, FENOC broke with the church and assumed 
a more radical, socialist position. In the 1990s, after one name change, it assumed its current name to reflect the incor- 
poration of indigenous and Afro-Ecuadorian communities into its membership. FENOCIN, a member of La Via Campesina, 
emphasizes an interculturality that embraces Ecuador's diversity and strives to unify all poor people into a struggle to 
improve their quality of life, democratize the country, and build a sustainable and equitable system of development 
(Becker 2012). 

"Indeed, a ‘regrouping’ of counter-hegemonic social movements was already apparent in 2012 with the Plurinational 
March for Life, Water, and Dignity from the southern province of Zamora Chinchipe to the capital Quito in protest 
against the opening of the Mirador copper mine, operated by the Chinese-owned company Ecuacorriente (Becker 2012). 
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Beyond the impasse of authoritarian populism: food sovereignty as 
counter-hegemony 


As we have seen from the case studies presented, populism, as a national-popular pro- 
gramme of development, pursues a form of redistributive capitalism, focusing on the 
accumulation needs of its core sub-hegemonic constituency, while using the proceeds 
of neo-extractivism (generated largely by the oligarchy and transnational capital) to 
placate counter-hegemonic classes through welfarism. This enables the structural bases 
of inequality and poverty to be temporarily by-passed or mitigated, but only at the cost 
of deepening the political and ecological contradictions of extractive capitalism. As 
these contradictions deepen, exacerbated by ‘jobless’ growth and high dependency on 
external markets, so does social unrest grow commensurately. The response of the 
ruling bloc is a turn to increasing authoritarianism to push through its programme of accel- 
erated commodification and destruction of the biophysical foundations for sustainable 
living (buen vivir) in the name of short-lived growth and consumerism. 

Under these conditions, a de-legitimation of ‘left’ populism threatens, and a resurgent 
right, ‘flying the flag of nationalism’ (Malamud 2017) is poised to take over the baton of 
authoritarian populism (Herrera Revelo 2017). As ‘left’ populism moves to the right and 
the right itself invokes national populism, it becomes increasingly difficult to distinguish 
the two variants of authoritarian populism, both premised on a programme of neo- 
extractivism. If, in neglecting the structural foundations of inequality and poverty, 
‘national-popular’ populism leads inevitably to authoritarianism and not to buen vivir, 
what might the latter comprise and which political strategy(ies) might best realize its 
imaginary? 

In addressing the first question, we have already noted that buen vivir has perhaps been 
most associated with ‘populist agrarianism', post-developmental/alternative developmen- 
tal, or a 'progressive' approach to food sovereignty (see Escobar 1995; Esteva and Prakash 
1999; Mies and Bennholdt-Thomsen 2000). This tends to be espoused by the 'sub-hege- 
monic' class fractions of the commercial upper peasantry and is characterized by the 
elevation of scale, ecology, and indigeneity at the expense of class and state. The 
'radical' or 'counter-hegemonic' position on food sovereignty does indeed accept (in con- 
trast to 'orthodox' Marxism) key elements of the 'alternative development' approach such 
as a certain degree of autonomy, a focus of 'fundamental needs' realized endogenously, 
self-reliance through solidarity and reciprocity, 'human-scale' development (household, 
community, popular social movements), addressing gender and other forms of discrimi- 
nation (but as related to class rather than divorced from it), and ecological sustainability 
(Vergara-Camus 2014; Tilzey 20183). It also recognizes, however, certain limitations of 
the 'alternative development' approach: 


e It lacks a historical perspective able to identify the long-term effects of the insertion of 
local processes into those at regional, national, and global level; 

e By using the undifferentiated categories of ‘poor’ and ‘peasantry’, there is no appreci- 
ation of the specificity of peasant communities and smallholder production within 
different national capitalist formations; 

e |t avoids the issue of power relations between and within classes, ethnic groups, and 
genders, and resorts to moral criticism rather than recognizing that all forms of 
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oppression rest on power relations, material and ideological, which can only be tackled 
through conflict and struggle; 

e Its criticism of the 'state-led' model of development, and its lack of a theory of the state, 
has led to an avoidance of the need to address the state in any broader project of social 
transformation; 

e |t tends to over-emphasize processes of social change at the local level, failing to 
address how local processes of social change are related to regional, national, and 
global processes and struggles. 


Thus, while recognizing the strengths of certain aspects of ‘alternative development’, 
the 'radical' or 'counter-hegemonic' approach to food sovereignty emphasizes the need 
for transformation in the social relations of production and domination (Tilzey 2017). This 
is to draw not on ‘orthodox’ Marxism, but rather on Marxian-derived schools such as 
neo-Gramscian IPE, Poulantzian state and class theory, Political Marxism, and Political 
Ecology. 

This 'radical' counter-hegemonic model of food sovereignty enables us to suggest 
some answers to the second question of political strategy. Here Poulantzas (1978) is 
again very useful. Poulantzas vitiates the Leninist 'dual powers' approach which seeks to 
construct workers' councils wholly outside the state, considered (incorrectly) to be entirely 
a bourgeois instrument. The workers' councils, having achieved critical mass, then 'smash' 
the state and replace it with a 'dictatorship of the proletariat'. This then becomes Stalinist 
statism. Poulantzas sees social democracy as also embodying this statism, comprising a 
profound mistrust of mass initiatives and suspicion of democratic demands. The latter 
manifests itself in the Bolivian and Ecuadorian cases as reformist passive revolution. 

Poulantzas also notes another position akin to post-developmentalism and agrarian 
populism. According to this conception, the only way to avoid statism is to place 
oneself outside the state, leaving it as it is and disregarding the problem of its transform- 
ation. This aims simply to block the path of the state from outside through the construc- 
tion of self-management 'counter-powers' at the base - in short, to quarantine the state 
within its own domain. Poulantzas notes that this appears in the language of the ‘new lib- 
ertarians' (antecedents of post-structuralism and post-developmentalism), for whom 
statism can be avoided only by breaking up power and scattering it among an infinity 
of micro-powers. In this case, however, 'the Leviathan-State is left in place, and no atten- 
tion is given to those transformations of the State without which the movement of direct 
democracy is bound to fail. The movement is prevented from intervening in actual trans- 
formations of the State and the two processes are simply kept running along parallel lines' 
(Poulantzas 1978, 262). He goes on to suggest that the task, then, is not really to 'syn- 
thesize' or stick together the statist and self-management traditions, 'but rather to open 
up a global perspective of the withering away of the State. This comprises two articulated 
processes: transformation of the State and the unfurling of direct, rank-and-file democ- 
racy.’ (Poulantzas 1978, 263). This points strongly towards a dual strategy for ‘radical’ 
food sovereignty, one that seeks to exploit opportunities for democratic socialism at the 
local level, whilst simultaneously engaging the state in order to transform capitalist 
social-property relations at national level. 

If this social relational and institutional transformation of the state-capital nexus is the 
essential prerequisite for livelihood sovereignty, which social forces might bring this 
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about? We suggest that it is the middle and lower peasantries, and indigenous peoples, 
possibly in alliance with the proletarian precariat, which comprise the main counter-hege- 
monic agent for emancipatory politics as livelihood sovereignty. This is so because they 
view access to non-commodified land, the escape from market dependence, and the equi- 
table and ecologically sustainable production of use values to meet fundamental need sat- 
isfaction, as the key objectives of social relational transformation (Vergara-Camus 2014). 
So, although the middle and lower peasantries have indeed become progressively more 
(semi)-proletarianized under neoliberalism, and subsequently neo-extractivism (Carrión 
and Herrera Revelo 2012; Webber 2015), they have, contra Bernstein (2014), resisted the 
adoption of a proletarian class positionality. This is so because, for them, poverty 
equates to a gradual loss of peasant status, which they consequently seek to reverse. 
The desire for such a reversal has indeed become ever more insistent as the contradictions 
of neoliberalism, and now neo-extractivism, have mounted and the proletariat has increas- 
ingly acquired the status of a precariat. Access to land, however limited, often provides, 
under these conditions, the only real element of livelihood security. Thus, struggles in 
the countryside and in the city often have an essentially peasant character due to the inca- 
pacity of disarticulated development or neo-extractivism to provide salaried employment 
as a viable alternative to secure the means of livelihood. Both peasants and workers seek 
refuge in the peasant situation, therefore, that is, in the auto-production of use values, to 
the greatest degree possible, to meet fundamental needs (Vergara-Camus 2014). The rise 
of indigenous and ecological consciousness since the 1990s, and the simultaneous dele- 
gitimation of capitalist modernism'®, have served only to reinforce the hunger for land 
and aversion to full proletarianization. 

Thus, the resolution of the unresolved agrarian question of the peasantry in Latin 
America, particularly in the current ecologically constrained and increasingly volatile con- 
juncture, seems, contra Bernstein, more than ever to be, of necessity, agrarian and peasant 
in nature. In this, the potential for mass mobilization on the part of the middle/lower pea- 
santries, the precariat, and indigenous groups, for an agrarian solution to the contradic- 
tions, ‘political’ and ‘ecological’, of capitalism (expressed in ongoing primitive 
accumulation) should not be regarded as unrealistic, as our case studies have suggested. 
It is evident, however, that the (authoritarian) populist regimes in Bolivia and Ecuador, and 
trasformismo more widely, have the capacity to delay or subvert such mobilizations by co- 
opting elements of the precariat through welfarism, by fomenting a petty bourgeois con- 
sciousness amongst the upper peasantry, and by conserving the power of the oligarchy. It 
will be important, consequently, for counter-hegemonic forces, in their wish to secure 
autonomy from market dependence through secure access to the means of production, 
to confront both ‘capitalism from below’ and ‘capitalism from above’ - in short, a dual 
strategy for livelihood sovereignty. 


The MST and emancipatory rural politics as counter-hegemony in Bolivia 


The importance of differentiating between reformism (sub-hegemony) and anti-capitalism 
(counter-hegemony) is well illustrated by the dynamics of the Movimiento de los Trabaja- 
dores Rurales sin Tierra (MST) in Bolivia (a sister organization of the better-known Brazilian 


'éThis echoes Gudynas' (2018) call to go beyond modernism (capitalism) for both ‘political’ and ‘ecological’ reasons. 
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MST). These dynamics help us to identify a strategy of emancipatory rural politics whereby 
counter-hegemony, as food and livelihood sovereignty, may be implanted at ‘local’ level as 
a form of autonomy (confronting ‘capitalism from below’), whilst, simultaneously, recog- 
nizing the need to engage the state (‘capitalism from above’) to secure a more generalized 
autonomy from capitalism. The MST seems to embody a ‘dual strategy’ approach, exploit- 
ing current opportunities for autonomy where possible, whilst amplifying the struggle for 
deeper and wider transformation through appropriation and subversion of the modern 
state itself. It also seems to represent the kind of ‘radical’ food sovereignty which we 
have identified in this paper as counter-hegemony. Here, we draw on Fabricant's (2012) 
ethnography of the MST in the Bolivian Oriente, a study that demonstrates the movement's 
embrace of radical, participatory democracy, and its advocacy of collective ownership of 
land, drawing on, while 'reinventing', communal traditions inspired by the pre-Columbian 
ayllu. 

The formation of the MST in Bolivia was inspired by its sister organization in Brazil. Like 
the latter, the Bolivian MST has exploited the constitutional requirement for agricultural 
land to be in productive use. Accordingly, the organization has targeted idle land, 
owned by members of the agrarian oligarchy, but held largely for purposes of speculation. 
The state constitution permits the occupation of such land for the purpose of turning it to 
productive use, through the submission of a petition for legal title. The MST is painfully 
aware, however, that such autonomy as exists in these small number of successful cases 
is founded on a fragile legal loophole within a more generalized system of absolute prop- 
erty rights which the capitalist state, including the reformist state of Evo Morales, is com- 
mitted to uphold. It recognizes, therefore, that a far greater, and more thoroughgoing, 
transformation of social-property relations is required if its model of ayllu-inspired auton- 
omy for the landless and land-poor peasantry is to be more widely implanted. 

In these few cases of successful, legalized, land occupations, the MST has built an organ- 
izational structure that is democratic and participatory, capable of creating order and 
holding leaders and rank-and-file to account through collective governance. This is a 
form of grassroots citizenship, inspired by, but also reconfiguring, Andean principles of 
autonomy, self-governance, and participatory democracy. This stands in contrast to 
liberal citizenship as individualism, 'given' to members as a right by the state. The 
Andean ideal of the ayllu, imagined as community-held land and collective forms of gov- 
ernance and control, has become the principal framework for governing MST settlements. 
These modern ayllus are characterized by nucleated settlements, communal landholdings, 
rotational political and administrative offices, land redistribution, and rural tax collection. 

The MST has adapted the ayllu model to structure their political organization at the 
community, regional, and national levels. The state has fractionalized land and territory 
through a model of citizenship that has assigned absolute property rights to individuals. 
The MST asserts, by contrast, that complete dominion over land by an individual or 
group is itself illegitimate. Rather, land is a collective right and should entail stewardship 
rather than absolute dominion. The occupation of land signifies reclaiming and re-territor- 
ializing indigenous/peasant control and autonomy over land and other critical resources. 
The dynamic relationship between territorial autonomy and the ability to provide a politi- 
cal infrastructure that sustains humanity is designated by indigenous conceptualizations 
such as sumak kawsay (in Kichwa) or buen vivir. This 'return to the past' logic provides a 
sense of territorial and communal security through a form of 'collective' control. 
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The MST's idea of food sovereignty and agroecology is deeply embedded in collabora- 
tive and collective forms of production. The MST has revived and politicized essentialized 
notions of Andean rural culture by establishing ayni (reciprocity) and minka (exchange) as 
forms of resistance to the capitalist, large-scale, agro-industrial production of the oligarchy. 
In their re-appropriation of this cultural model as antithetical to capitalism, the MST affirms 
the social, collective, and reciprocal forms of production, in which all members of the com- 
munity benefit from family farming. 

Nonetheless, there exist tensions within the MST between those, the majority, who wish 
to pursue a collectivist ideal, and those, a minority, who wish to acquire title to land on an 
individual basis, the latter an individualistic and capitalist-driven response to the problem 
of land inequality. Land petitions, in the latter case, are filed as individual rather than com- 
munal requests. This has the potential to undermine the ability of the MST collectively to 
negotiate for communal land ownership by placing such power in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals who want simply to buy and sell property. This tension is unsurprising. Peasant and 
indigenous movements cannot simply 'transition' to a pure collective model given the 
huge constraints of actually existing capitalism and marginalization with which they 
have to contend on a daily basis. While the better-off peasantry may wish to pursue the 
capitalist ‘farmer road’ (‘accumulation from below’), it remains the case that many 
members tend to adopt, as best they can, 'pieces' of the alternative collective model 
whilst attempting to optimize survival strategies within actually existing capitalism (Fabri- 
cant 2012, 129). The result is a hybridization between pragmatic survival strategies and the 
striving towards something better, the latter articulated by MST as the ayllu. This serves 
perhaps to highlight the limitations of autonomism as a doctrine that assumes that real 
change can occur 'without taking power' or, in other words, without addressing the 
causal basis of poverty, marginalization and ecological despoliation generated by 'capital- 
ism from above’, orchestrated by the state. This is recognized by the MST. While seizing all 
the opportunities available at the local level to secure access to land and institute collec- 
tive ways of life as food sovereignty, the MST recognizes that the limits to this strategy are 
defined precisely by the forces of unsustainability that need to be confronted. This con- 
frontation can occur only if the struggle is taken to the state by means of a dual strategy. 
This is why the MST has taken part in successive Marches for Land and Territory to the state 
capitals, demanding fundamental change in social-property relations throughout the 
country, and concomitant change in the nature of the state itself. 


Conclusion 


The populist regimes of Bolivia and Ecuador have, for the last decade or so, been able to 
support social welfare programmes only through resource extraction fed principally by 
the Chinese commodity boom. Welfarism mitigates and dulls pressure from counter- 
hegemonic movements to implement policies to redistribute land and affirm the right 
to land as the basis for 'radical' food sovereignty. Consequently, the regimes of 
Morales and Correa/Moreno have been reluctant to institute sustainable food production 
and livelihood systems based on land redistribution and security of land rights, precisely 
because the growth model is premised on the perpetuation of neo-extractivism, and the 
stimulation of productivist agriculture by the small farm commercial sector. So, while the 
regimes of Correa/Moreno and Morales relied heavily upon peasant and indigenous 
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support to secure their initial electoral success, and have included constitutional pro- 
visions for food sovereignty, substantive implementation of these provisions has fallen 
far short of expectation (Henderson 2017; Webber 2017a, 2017b), particularly in the 
case of Ecuador. Consequently, these peasant and indigenous constituencies are becom- 
ing increasingly alienated from the governments of Morales and Moreno. Moreover, the 
current decline in primary commodity prices portends a reduction in government 
budgets for welfare programmes and, consequently, a threat to the populist compact 
between sub-hegemonic and counter-hegemonic constituencies. Indeed, as Scoones 
et al. (2018) suggest, this has coincided with a clear trend towards ‘authoritarian popu- 
lism’ in Latin America, as in our case studies both Morales and Moreno concentrate 
power in their executives, assume the role of ‘indispensable’ and charismatic leaders 
of the nation (caudillismo), and deploy increasingly draconian measures to quell anti- 
extractivist protests. 

This paper has argued that the only route out of this impasse that is both socially equi- 
table and ecologically sustainable is that of ‘radical’ food sovereignty, or livelihood sover- 
eignty (Tilzey 2018a). This represents a resolution of the agrarian question in favour of 
counter-hegemonic forces, comprising the great majority of the citizenry. Choosing this 
path requires the thoroughgoing transformation and abrogation of capitalist social-prop- 
erty relations towards democratic and devolved common ownership - or better, steward- 
ship - of the means of livelihood (Carrión and Herrera Revelo 2012). Given our previous 
discussion, a class-relational and political ecological understanding of capitalism 
appears necessary as a basis for this transformation (see Tilzey 2017, 2018a, 2018b for dis- 
cussion). Since the alienation of land and labour constitute the quintessence of capitalism, 
it is the re-appropriation of land by the dispossessed or partially dispossessed, and the 
retention of land by those fortunate enough to sustain customary access to it, for the 
co-operative production of use values for society as a whole, that mark the key elements 
in capital's transcendence and as the basis for future sustainability. Here the transform- 
ation of class-relational power through political action within and around the state (that 
is, seizing opportunities for autonomy at the local level whilst addressing wider social- 
property relations by confronting the state) - a ‘dual strategy’ - will be key in expunging 
exploitative relations and laying the jurisdictional and material foundations for social 
equity, cooperative organization, and ecological sustainability. 
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Pockets of liberal media in authoritarian regimes: what the 
crackdown on emancipatory spaces means for rural social 
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ABSTRACT 

Cambodia’s ruling party cracked down on the press, civil society, 
and opposition in the lead up to the 2018 national elections. 
Drawing on interviews with Cambodian journalists who lost their 
jobs, as well as long-standing research on rural struggles in 
Cambodia, we argue that the Cambodian state’s crackdown on 
media is part of an ongoing transformation of authoritarian 
populism that has reduced the space for rural collective action. 
The state’s repression and co-optation of media also signals a 
change in the ruling party's brand of populist authoritarianism: 
from simultaneously courting and spreading fear amongst rural 
voters, to casting rural people aside. The media is a space of both 
emancipatory and authoritarian potential, and for the journalists 
who saw themselves as building the post-conflict democratic 
state, the crackdown signals the loss of a more emancipatory, 
democratic imaginary. This study contributes to analyses of 
authoritarianism as practice by drawing attention to the various 
scales and spaces in which it is produced, enacted, and imagined. 


Introduction 


The oppositional categories of ‘democratic/authoritarian’ and ‘liberal/illiberal’ obscure the 
pockets of liberalism and democratic norms folded into authoritarian regimes. These can 
provide temporary spaces for emancipatory politics, and can also be brutally shut down. In 
the lead up to Cambodia’s 2018 national elections, the ruling Cambodian People’s Party 
(CPP) launched a coordinated attack on the political opposition, the press, and civil 
society groups in an attempt to ensure the party's political survival. The government 
closed independent media outlets and stripped the opposition party (the Cambodian 
National Rescue Party [CNRP]) of their parliamentary seats. With no credible opposition, 
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the CPP won every seat in the national assembly, ensuring that Prime Minister Hun Sen retains 
his status as the world’s longest ruling current Prime Minister. Prior to this crackdown, Cambo- 
dia had been considered unique in the Southeast Asian region for a relatively free press. 
Although the environment was risky, and at least 14 journalists have been killed for their report- 
ing since 1992, the existence of media outlets outside the ruling party's control had been a 
space of political possibility and a vehicle for mobilization for almost half a million Cambodians 
facing violent land struggles. But this space is fragile. In 2016, independent analyst Kem Ley was 
gunned down in Phnom Penh two days after speaking on Radio Free Asia (RFA) about the 
control that Hun Sen's family wields over the country's key businesses. RFA, and the stations 
that broadcasted its coverage, as well as the English daily newspaper, The Cambodia Daily, 
were shut down in late 2017. The remaining four biggest media groups are all affiliated with 
the government and spread a pro-government viewpoint to nearly 85% of the public (MoM 
2016; RSF 2018). As a result of these moves against non-state media, the country’s press 
freedom rankings plunged 10 places in one year, falling to 142° worldwide (RSF 2018). 

In this paper, we argue that the Cambodian state’s crackdown on the free press is part 
of an ongoing transformation of authoritarian populism that has reduced the space for 
rural collective action: farmers can no longer listen to independent news while harvesting 
rice; organizers cannot reach out to journalists to cover their plight; and a media landscape 
is being remade around online platforms that spout state propaganda just as rural activists 
delete their social media profiles to avoid imprisonment. Cracking down on the free press 
and co-opting social media spaces appears to be part of a shift to draw support away from 
oppositional politics and to silence rural resistance to the enrichment of well-connected 
elites. By ousting independent journalists who illuminated rural struggles, the current 
moment spells heightened extraction - without apology - from rural areas. And for the 
Cambodian journalists we interviewed who lost their jobs in 2017, these political shifts 
signal a 'darkness' brought on not only by the material loss of the news outlets, but 
also the loss of a democratic imaginary. As state-affiliated media proliferate alongside 
enhanced state surveillance capabilities and repressive laws, the possibility that the 
country is transitioning to a free press appears ever less likely. The journalists saw them- 
selves as enacting the project of liberal democracy in Cambodia, and in our interviews they 
pined for a democracy that was never fully realised but had seemed possible. 

The journalists' sentiments are powerfully reflected in a recent 'eulogy' for The Cambo- 
dia Daily newspaper written by 'Sombath', an anonymous Cambodian university graduate. 
He writes that repression and co-optation of independent media are the marks of a 'dimin- 
ished' democracy: 


It was you who kept me and other countless Cambodians, who are sick and tired of hearing 
overpraised statements and one-sided commentary broadcasted on TV, informed of what is 
really happening in this Kingdom of Endless Wonders ... | want to thank you for your insight- 
ful stories and information that keep people like me informed and unblind about what the rich 
and powerful have done at the expense of ordinary Cambodians. | want to thank you for cross- 
ing the line, confront[ing] the tyrant, and say[ing] what should be said about the way things 
work in this country. | want to thank you for enlightening my immature understanding of how 
a democracy works. You have been at the heart of this UNTAC-sponsored, hopeless and soon- 
to-be-diminished democracy. (Sombath 2017) 


Not only does this eulogy invoke sadness for the 'passing' of the free press; Sombath's post 
associates the press with education, civil rights, holding those in power accountable, and 
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highlighting the voices of ordinary Cambodians. But print and broadcast media are not 
inherently liberatory; illiberal and authoritarian regimes use the press to spread propa- 
ganda and enable state surveillance. The central role media plays in subverting and 
enabling authoritarian populist regimes is often neglected in favour of analyses focusing 
on electoral politics and everyday practices of resistance (Lewis 2013). In the scholarly lit- 
erature on Cambodia, for example, there is little attention to the varied ways in which rural 
people resisting land grabs have used different forms of media to publicize their struggles 
and share information, or the ways that flows of information to and from rural areas are 
connected to the state’s use of media to strengthen the regime and repress activists. 
However, renewed attention to oppressive or illiberal power relations and authoritarian- 
ism (Journal of Peasant Studies Forums 2019, 46:3, 2018, 45:1; Area 2013, 45:4; Annals of 
the American Association of Geographers 2019, 109:2) are challenging the tendency to 
view the phenomenon through a state-based lens (Koch 2019), and there is a call for scho- 
lars in agrarian studies to understand the media’s emancipatory potential and its use as a 
structure of oppression (Scoones et al. 2018). This paper contributes to this effort by exam- 
ining media-based practices to produce, enact, and imagine both enhanced structures of 
oppression and emancipatory potentials. Our interviews with journalists in the aftermath 
of the crackdown shows that authoritarian closures are closures not just of institutions and 
people, but also closures of the imagination that entail the power to foreclose alternative 
imaginings of subjectivity and political arrangements (Koch 2013, 392). 

In what follows, we first describe our methodology, which had to be continually 
adapted in response to the changing political situation. Then, in five subsequent sections, 
we intertwine empirical material with theoretical insights to develop our focus on journal- 
ism as a practice that contributes to democratic imaginaries, and that is also retooled to 
further authoritarian and populist ends. We first outline the historical context of populist 
authoritarianism in Cambodia and how this is intertwined with the development of Cam- 
bodia's media landscape. Second, we draw on insights from political communications 
theory to understand the roles different forms of media play in both strengthening 
rural struggles and sustaining authoritarian regimes. Third, we consider how these pro- 
cesses articulated with local journalistic practices to enact democracy, and we then 
analyse the implications of the crackdown. Finally, we detail the ways in which spaces 
for emancipatory politics have been captured by the ruling elite. 


Methodology 


The research that informs this paper began as a way to understand the 2017 crackdown 
and to explore what it might mean for rural politics — the focus of our long-standing scho- 
larly engagement in Cambodia. The research team conducted interviews in late 2017 with 
15 journalists who previously worked with two of the most important media outlets for 
rural social struggle: The Cambodia Daily newspaper, and Radio Free Asia Cambodia. This 
timing meant that we spoke to people within three to four months of the coordinated 
crackdown on the press, the shuttering of important institutions, and the loss of these jour- 
nalists’ jobs. All participants were Cambodian citizens and ranged from those whose 
careers started in the 1990s, to several young reporters who had only recently completed 
their training. The interviewees covered a range of news beats and job responsibilities, 
from land disputes and courts reporters, to print, video, and audio editing. To 
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contextualize the accounts given by local journalists, we also draw from our past research 
with rural people living in land conflict areas (2010-2015), during which people struggling 
to access and control land and forests explained how they used media to further their 
efforts (Beban, So, and Un 2017; Lamb et al. 2017; Schoenberger 2017; Schoenberger 
and Beban 2018; Beban and Schoenberger 2019). 

Following considerations for research in places ‘haunted by an authoritarian past or aban- 
doning democracy’ (Goode 2010, 1055), we carefully designed our study ‘with an eye to the 
broader fields and power relations in which we conduct our research’ (Koch 2013, 391). Ques- 
tions of research ethics were continually negotiated in this context.' As the state crackdown 
on journalists and civil society intensified in late 2017, two Cambodian reporters were impri- 
soned, foreign journalists and filmmakers were accused of espionage, and civil society organ- 
isations with US ties were forced to close. In this quickly changing context, we adapted our 
original plans that had called for the researchers (three white women) to undertake fieldwork 
ourselves. Instead, we worked with journalists who had recently been let go when outlets 
were closed in the crackdown. We did initial interviews ourselves (via video conferencing), 
then consulted two journalists and hired one as a research assistant (hereafter referred to 
as ‘the RA’ for anonymity) after extensive conversations about research ethics, and the 
need for the journalist to lead the data collection process in ways that would ensure 
safety for all involved. The RA chose to remain anonymous, rather than join the team as a 
named researcher for publication. Trust was necessary for participants and the interviewer 
to speak openly, so our team sought potential interview participants through a snowball 
method, contacting former colleagues and these colleagues’ contacts. The research assistant 
only spoke with people under conditions of anonymity, conducting interviews in public 
spaces, or online, in order to maintain the safety of research participants. The research assist- 
ant transcribed the interviews, then the team met virtually to discuss the interview transcripts, 
and to code for emerging themes. Recordings were then destroyed. We are deliberately 
vague about identifying the journalists’ place of work or gender, or the location of the 
rural people we quote in the article, in order to protect their safety. 

Our analysis also makes extensive use of secondary sources, particularly media cover- 
age from newspaper, radio and social media platforms, to understand the ongoing politi- 
cal transformation. In integrating these sources, we acknowledge the multiple functions of 
social media as a form of knowledge production and as a new arena for the exchange of 
ideas. Social media was more than a text for analysis in our research; we used it to identify 
research assistants, to inform changes in the study design, and to understand the report- 
ing on political twists and turns by following local journalists, activists, and commentators 
on multiple platforms. 


Populist authoritarianism and the (un)free press in Cambodia 


For more than thirty years, Hun Sen has in many ways been the archetypal populist strong- 
man who ‘frequently circumvents, eviscerates or captures democratic institutions, even as 
[he] uses them to legitimate [his] dominance, centralise power and crush or severely limit 


"The team had an intensive consultation process with the research assistant and other interlocutors in the profession, as 
well as our colleagues. The research went through an extensive ethics review process at Massey University, New Zealand, 
including a full hearing with the ethics committee, which one of us attended, and received ethics clearance. 
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dissent’ (Scoones et al. 2018, 3). When the post-Khmer Rouge state was formed under Viet- 
namese occupation in the 1980s, Hun Sen’s Cambodian People’s Party (CPP) maintained 
control by establishing tight surveillance at the village level that prevented resistance, 
and channelled resources through shifting, informal networks. In the 1990s, two demo- 
cratic norms — regular elections and a free press — were mandated in the 1991 Paris 
Peace Agreement and enshrined in the Constitution. In the context of these donor- 
imposed conditions that facilitated the creation of the UN Transitional Authority in Cam- 
bodia (UNTAC), Hun Sen has faced a constant struggle to balance the closure of space for 
dissent with the need to legitimate his rule through maintaining elections and tolerating, 
to various degrees, a free press and civil society. This explains the 'pocket of openness' for 
the free press that is unusual in a region better known for media repression (Schultheis 
2018). Press freedom was a cornerstone of the project to instil democracy in the 1990s: 
The UN created a model radio station, ‘Radio UNTAC’, to inform Cambodians in the 
lead-up to the first post-war elections in 1993, and the Japanese government financed 
the distribution of 346,000 radios throughout rural areas (McDaniel 2007; Strangio 2017). 

Hun Sen's politics evolved into a populist authoritarianism in which the CPP combines 
surveillance and violent censorship with personalised political handouts, promises of post- 
war stability, and a veneer of democracy through elections and tolerating civil society insti- 
tutions (Milne 2015; Schoenberger and Beban 2018). Hun Sen must also legitimise his rule 
to domestic voters through gift-giving practices in rural areas, practices which have grown 
to an elaborate system of mass patronage and mobilisation (Hughes 2006; Norén-Nilsson 
2016). The result is that rural voters have historically been the most consistent supporters 
of Hun Sen's government. But this system of patronage also depends on profits from the 
extraction of rural resources. State officials and business elite are given access to lucrative 
contracts, such as Economic Land Concessions (ELCs), logging and mining licenses, in 
exchange for their loyalty, thereby remaking rural areas as 'sacrifice zones' (Scoones 
et al. 2018, 5) for the enrichment of the elite. Land grabbing has had devastating 
effects in rural areas; 196 of Cambodia's population is said to own as much as 3096 of 
arable land (UNCDS, cited in Neef, Touch, and Chiengthong [2013, 1085], and more 
than 500,000 farmers have been displaced due to ELC expansion (Human Rights Watch 
2013). For rural people who live near ELCs, constant surveillance and the threat of displa- 
cement is part of everyday life (Schoenberger and Beban 2018). 

However, in the past decade, people struggling to hold onto their land have become more 
outspoken. From the mid-2000s, new trends in trans-local mobilising emerged, in which com- 
munity activists organised into social movements with links to NGOs (Beban, So, and Un 
2017) and international support networks (Baird 2017), and mobilised in mass marches to 
the capital city (Schoenberger 2017). Rural people also used the ballot box to express their 
resistance; in the 2013 National election, following a period of intense land grabbing that 
took off in the mid-2000s, the opposition gained enormous ground from both urban and 
rural voters. An uprising following the 2013 election made clear the delicacy of the state's 
balance of repression and patronage in the face of state elite's capture of rural resources 
(see Schoenberger, Beban, and Lamb 2018, 8-10 for more detail). 

The importance of different forms of media for rural struggle has changed over time as 
these shifts in Cambodia's regime, alongside changing technology, transform the media 
landscape. Radio continues to be important for rural people because it is a low-cost 
medium that does not require literacy or to be connected to the electricity grid, and it 
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can be carried anywhere. Before mid-2017, radio was the most fragmented, or freest, 
media, with a number of stations run by NGOs or overseas funders, and US govern- 
ment-funded Radio Free Asia (RFA) broadcast throughout the country on 15 different 
radio stations (MoM 2016; Strangio 2017). RFA is funded through a grant from the US 
Agency for Global Media, so while it is not strictly independent from government 
control, it has a legislative firewall that bars interference by US government officials, 
and our interviewees saw the broadcaster as an uncensored, accurate source of news’. 

The radio's role as source of information for isolated rural areas is connected with inde- 
pendent newspapers, as the newspaper scoops were regularly read out on radio. Two 
English-language newspapers were established during the 1990s: the Phnom Penh Post, 
founded in mid-1992, and The Cambodia Daily, in 1993. The Daily was established by a 
private NGO, World Assistance for Cambodia, funded by philanthropist Bernard Krisher. 
While these newspapers have a small circulation in rural areas (with the print edition 
reaching about 1196 of the population, primarily in urban areas), The Cambodia Daily 
had a greater reach in rural areas because its news features were read out on Radio Free 
Asia, and its English edition, which include weekly language lessons, made it a popular 
resource for those studying English. Journalists we interviewed repeatedly noted that The 
Daily has a wide reach because 'even if people couldn't read The Daily, RFA would report 
on their stories’ (Interviewee 41)? showing the ways these two formats combine to engender 
a culture of information that could transcend various limits on access, such as literacy, foreign 
language skills, or the availability of newsprint vendors. 

The pocket of openness for non-state controlled media has become more constrained 
over the past decade, as increased reliance on Chinese assistance, which comes with fewer 
conditions tied to democratisation than Western aid, has reduced the need for the CPP to 
legitimate its rule through maintaining press openness. The ruling party stepped up press 
censorship in the wake of the June 2017 sub-national (‘Commune’) elections, when the 
CNRP shocked the ruling party by winning almost half the popular vote and gaining 
482 commune seats, up from a mere 40 seats in the previous election (The Cambodia 
Daily 2017). The Daily and RFA became direct targets of repression. Amendments to the 
national media code facilitated the CPP’s repression of oppositional politics by creating 
legal grounds for the CPP to shut down more than 30 independent radio stations as 
well as the long-running newspaper (RSF 2018). The information ministry invoked fear 
and self-censorship amongst the remaining media outlets by declaring on their website 
that the closures were ‘a warning to all media’ and that ‘there is no condition that the 
revoked licenses can be renewed or reissued’ (RSF 2018, 10). 

As the CPP threaten and close media outlets, they have also bolstered their own 
propaganda machine on Facebook and through state-owned media. Almost all 
Khmer-language print and broadcast outlets are now aligned or sympathetic to the CPP 
and Hun Sen, and tend to project pro-government viewpoints (MoM 2016). TV news 
consists above all of official ceremonies, Prime Minister's speeches, and military parades 


However, these rationales were not necessarily widely accepted by Cambodian officials, as one interviewee explained, 
‘when | interviewed [senior CPP officials], they accused me of serving a foreign radio, the opposition party, or “rebel 
radio”. They said that what we reported opposed the government, that the news was inaccurate and was more 
about supporting foreign interests and getting aid from the US’. 

3Interviewees have been given numbered codes, shortened as ‘#X’. We use the gender neutral ‘they’ to contribute to main- 
taining anonymity of participants. 
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(MoM 2016). Journalists we interviewed critiqued the remaining news outlets that broad- 
cast glowing spectacles of what ‘his Excellency’ does: ‘His Excellency blah-blah-blah visits 
local people, gives some donations’ (#15). This interviewee made the pointed case that 
rural people do not need to know about Excellencies, they need ‘real information’ that 
would help them with land struggles, such as ‘how many trucks export wood, how 
many trucks are stopped and how many people are arrested. They do not want to 
know that His Excellency goes to build something’ (#15). 

New state media outlets are fostering Hun Sen’s performative style of governing. The 
Chinese-backed government TV channel, ‘Nice TV’, for example, which launched in 2017 
to great fanfare and generous funding, has as its mission ‘covering security matters and 
national police operations’ and ‘praising government policy and law enforcement activi- 
ties’ (quoted in RSF 2018). The creation of such a channel in the wake of the media shut- 
down has the potential to reshape imaginaries and signal the foreclosure of the 
democratic project. In the place of a model of liberal peace as the endpoint for post- 
war transformation comes an authoritarian peace built on government control and stab- 
ility and tied to imaginaries propelled by China and Russia (Barma 2016). We develop an 
understanding of the media as a space of emancipatory and authoritarian potential in rural 
Cambodia in the following sections. 


Media, authoritarianism, and emancipation 


The classical liberal theory of the press has at its core the idea that a free market ensures a 
free press with a diversity of views, owing allegiance only to the public and able to hold the 
country’s rulers to account; an idea that has, as James Curran notes of the British press, 
‘been repeated so often it has acquired a seemingly unshakable authority’ (2009, 326; 
see also Stockmann and Gallagher 2011). In post-conflict peacebuilding operations, the 
establishment of the free press (as a means to an end and an end in itself — an institution 
that both symbolises democracy and is expected to bring democracy about through 
holding leaders to account), has become a cornerstone of the liberal peacebuilding 
project. But continued violence in post-conflict countries has called into question the 
model of liberal peace, and scholars have grown more skeptical that the media alone 
could have such an effect (Richmond and Franks 2007; Heder 2012; Ojendal and Ou 
2015; Barma 2016). Among a burgeoning literature critiquing the liberal peace, Richmond 
and Franks (2007, 30) argue that the liberal peace imaginary, or what he terms the 'virtual 
peace’, is fundamentally flawed in its ‘hubristic belief that once institutions are provided, 
populations will simultaneously adopt and benefit from them regardless of local charac- 
teristics, culture and priorities'. This critique reminds us that the 'free press' is always a 
goal - an imaginary to be strived toward. In reality, the press is subject to power plays, 
corporate lobbying, elite capture, monopolies and state repression (Curran 2009, 327). 
Looking at the media - as space and as practice - draws attention to the work done to 
produce, enact, and imagine both enhanced structures of oppression and emancipatory 
potentials in ways that contribute to moving beyond normative language of the liberal/ 
illiberal binary (Koch 2013). Contributors to a special issue in Area (45.4) argue that the 
labels of 'authoritarian' or 'illiberal' obscure spaces of openness and closure, and instead 
choose to use the term 'closed contexts' to focus on the nature of closure and coercion, 
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and to allow for the variety of scales and places at which practices of closure unfold (Koch 
2013, 390). Importantly, 


just as ‘liberal’ techniques of government can be used under despotic regimes, so too are 
there dubiously pervasive ‘pockets’ of despotism in many ‘liberal’ and ‘democratic places’ 
(Koch 2013, 392) 


Print journalism, radio broadcasts, social media, and text messaging are places and scales 
at which neat binaries are disrupted in practice. Indeed, just as government technologies 
of openness and closure are strategically woven together (Belcher and Martin 2013), 
media institutions and activists are also strategically working to manipulate these 
spaces for their own ends. What emerges is not necessarily coherent government 
bodies ‘bent on obscurity’, but a wide range of situated practices that play out in daily 
practices (Belcher and Martin 2013). 

The theoretical challenge, then, is to go beyond both overly celebratory assumptions of 
the media as a vehicle for democracy, or overly dire assumptions that the media is simply a 
tool of the state, to recognise the spaces in which the media can be a vehicle for emanci- 
pation and authoritarian closure. Scholars of social movements draw from resource mobil- 
isation theory to show how in particular moments and places, movements are able to 
gather strength through accessing and manipulating resources, like money, people in gov- 
ernment, or distinct pressure points, to communicate their messages (Della Porta and 
Mosca 2005; Eltantawy and Wiest 2011). But a national media that may be sympathetic 
to peasant struggle at one point in time may also work to de-legitimise the movement 
amongst a broad audience if the political situation changes (Teubal 2009). One way to 
understand how social movements and authoritarian states variously seek to use 
different forms of media for their own projects of rule and resistance is through media 
communications theory, which focusses on the relationships formed between media 
types and users, broadly characterising these as ‘vertical’ and ‘horizontal’ (Cardoso, 
Cunha, and Nascimento 2004; Castells 2007). Vertical relationships are those forms of com- 
munication between citizens and the ‘center’ (and vice versa) — such as rural social move- 
ments and the politicians in the capital city, as well as supporters and NGOs abroad - while 
horizontal relationships are the flows of communication that circulate within and between 
social movements and rural communities. This language is useful for recognising that 
media is a field of contestation, an ‘agonistic arena’ (Rahimi 2011), in which the regime 
and civil society struggle to gain and spread information and thus to control discourse. 

Vertical information flows are critical to both rural social movements and governing 
authorities. In contexts like Cambodia where information is secretive and the state/corpor- 
ate elites’ roles in resource conflict are deliberately obscured (Schoenberger and Beban 
2018), rural activists use the media to gain information, and to speak back to policy 
makers and to attract potential supporters. For authorities, the tolerance of a partially 
free press and limited public participation can enable states to demonstrate legitimacy 
as democracies, while also enabling authorities in urban areas to surveil rural communities 
and to know what is happening in the margins, particularly when local officials may 
choose to obscure on-the-ground realities (Mathews 2011; Lewis 2013). Strongman poli- 
ticians also attempt to control public discourse through constructing their own propa- 
ganda in print and broadcast media and increasingly in the social media sphere to 
directly communicate their messages to the public, often engaging in theatrical politics 
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that celebrates a direct connection between the leader and ‘the people’ - typically ident- 
ified in nativist terms against a scapegoated ‘other’ (Lewis 2013; Gonda 2019; McCarthy 
2019). State attempts to control information flows are evident in our interviews with fru- 
strated journalists, who discussed the myriad practices state actors deploy to thwart 
reporting: 


We meet problems. The government officials do not provide us important documents. They 
do not want to give us documents because we don't have the law to access information. 
So, they have excuses for not providing them. And sometimes, we send a request letter 
and they just keep it somewhere. When we call them, they say they are busy... These 
kinds of issues keep happening. (#10) 


This refusal to give documents was one of many stalling manoeuvres journalists talked 
about; they also noted officials who required written requests and made journalists wait 
weeks for permission to meet (#11) or simply hung up the phone when journalists intro- 
duced themselves (#4). One interviewee who asked the Chief of the Anti-Corruption Unit 
for a comment on a story was told, ‘you should love your country’. Perhaps most illustrative 
of the relationship between the free press and governing officials prior to the shutdown is 
how one journalist summed it up: ‘they criticized us, but, sometimes, they also talked to us’ 
(#14). 

In comparison with broadcast and print journalism, which are often shaped by vertical 
transmission facilitated by various institutions, horizontal communications can take many 
forms, such as covert rumours, face-to-face conversations and meetings, phone calls, col- 
lective action and social media groups and postings. These mediums are often thought of 
as less open to cooptation by authoritarian leaders, although recent trends around social 
media, like Russian troll farms and the Cambridge Analytica scandal with Facebook, are 
disrupting assumptions that enhanced internet access would subvert state control over 
information flows and national discourse (Castells 2007; Stockmann and Gallagher 2011). 

Political communications theory enables scholars to understand how rural social move- 
ments seek to use the media in different ways to assist their struggle, and to ask what is the 
difference that difference makes when it comes to being rural. The stakes of the relation- 
ship with media are different for a group of people living in a remote land conflict area 
from those living in a dense urban environment. As Schuler and Truong (forthcoming) 
suggest, rural groups mobilising via social media may be subject to repression because 
dispersed populations are easier for state surveillance tools to identify. In comparison, 
in dense urban areas it is harder to pinpoint the trouble-maker and thus the risks are differ- 
ently distributed. If rural people reach out to radio broadcasters for help to witness and 
take their voice to a broader audience, it puts rural activists one step removed from 
being personally responsible for any future fall-outs. For journalists, however, reporting 
in rural areas entailed a great deal of risk even before the shutdown, particularly for jour- 
nalists working on environmental conflicts. Interviewees detailed instances in which they 
were threatened by government officials and police and arbitrarily detained, 


They chased us. They wanted to know - why are we here, why do we interview people. They 
harassed and threatened us ... They did not allow us to take photos ... So, we explained to 
them [our purpose] ... we also wanted to interview [the police] but they said they did not 
know anything. (#3) 


These types of interactions could get very heated: 
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They showed me their guns and threatened to crash into me [on the road]. Sometimes they 
threatened to file a lawsuit against me. (#13) 


The journalists said that these types of threats and restrictions of freedom of expression 
intensified in 2017. One interviewee explained: 


this year, media freedom and security of journalists decreased ... Now | think journalists are 
not friends or partners anymore with the authorities. They think that independent journalists 
are their enemy. (#7) 


Other interviewees noted that their colleagues had resigned because they were threa- 
tened and their homes were surrounded by authorities. But many saw it as their duty 
to continue reporting, as another said: ‘in the 2000s, some journalists were shot and 
killed ... and recently reporters were arrested ... lm scared but as a journalist we follow 
our professionalism’ (#8). The ways these journalists spoke of themselves as a perceived 
enemy, and of the existence of a ‘black list’ that contained the names of journalists, con- 
jured an imaginary of the authoritarian state’s surveillance powers as pervasive, subverting 
democratic space and potentials. 


Journalism as democracy 


The journalists’ depictions of state violence remind us that we cannot romanticise the role 
of the press as ushering forth democracy, for this under-emphasises the possibilities for 
the press to be used for authoritarian ends. But nor is the free press simply a ‘facade’, ‘a 
virtual front that defers local democracy ... for some mythical liberal future’ (Richmond 
and Franks 2007, 45). For the Cambodian journalists we interviewed, the imaginary of 
press freedom was both something abstract that they strived towards and something 
they struggled to enact and translate into their everyday work. They saw independent 
journalism as a tool to encourage democratic ideas and practices (#13) as well as necessary 
for developing critical thinking skills and generating new ideas for both the population 
and governing authorities (#2). Journalists broke this down into clear principles: 


When they listened to RFA ... they will think when RFA talks to three sources. They will think 
about what the three sources are saying. RFA never judges who is right or wrong, but people 
can think by themselves. So this is how RFA educates people how to think. (#13) 


Another journalist explained, 'democracy, it means that people should know everything, 
how the country is developing, what they should decide'. They said that during the 
commune council election, they found that people did not know who the candidates 
were or anything about their backgrounds, and weren't even able to recognise their 
faces, and they saw this as evidence of how the media is vital for basic democratic 
ideas and practices to function (#4). 

Through everyday practice, the journalists held onto and widened small spaces of 
openness in risky circumstances. All fifteen interviewees stressed the importance they 
placed on including multiple voices, in particular the voices from both political parties, 
as a core principle of investigative journalism (#2). But these efforts to get two sides of 
the story in order to show objectivity were frequently thwarted, as members of the 
ruling party were reticent to speak to independent outlets; as one journalist noted, ‘we 
give opportunity to both sides to comment, but if they don't comment we cannot force 
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them’ (#1). The journalists continued to struggle to enact democratic practices but they 
said it had become more difficult to uphold the journalistic standards they held onto, 
such as obtaining two viewpoints, in the wake of the 2017 crackdown: 


In the past years, it was easier to report because we had the opposition party and other pol- 
itical parties and analysts. If we could not reach one, we could reach someone else. It is very 
different now. There is no opposition party. If we want to get a comment to react to another 
comment, we don't have anyone. It is difficult to contact political analysts and economic ana- 
lysts. It is difficult to find them for interviewing. (10) 


As journalists described the period that the interviewee above terms the 'past years' prior 
to 2017, they articulated the roles they played in building democracy by forming vital con- 
nections with rural activist networks despite the regime's fluctuations between moments 
of openness and closure (Koch 2013). The most common theme journalists articulated was 
their role as 'messengers of the people'. They described how media enables vertical relation- 
ships between rural people and the central government, acting as 'connectors' and 
‘bridges’ between dispossessed villagers, local and national officials, and NGO staff, and 
conveying rural people's voices — ‘voices that could not reach the public’ (#2) - to 
policy makers by travelling to rural areas and conducting in-depth reporting. As one repor- 
ter said proudly, ‘any places that people suffer from land dispute or burning houses, RFA 
went down there to report’ (#13). These activities entailed great personal risk for journal- 
ists, particularly when covering issues such as land grabbing and illegal logging, and the 
journalists’ described numerous stories of their work to navigate risks in the field in order 
to get the ‘real news’ out. One interviewee emphasised their refusal to bend to pressure as 
'| only report real news. Real news is real news. Land grabbing is land grabbing. If they are 
logging, | report logging’ (#13). Part of being a professional journalist, one said, was to 
‘report something that was buried in order to help society’ (#11). In these stories, the jour- 
nalists emphasised the difference that on-the-ground reporting can make to rural land 
struggles: 


| think that when we report on land dispute with powerful people and government officials, it 
will send a message to government leaders. Then they will know the matters of the people. So, 
it means that their resistance is hopeful when reported by media. If they do any action but no 
media reporting, it is not effective. When we report, the news will reach to authorities as well 
as the leaders and then they will find a solution. (#6) 


In this quotation, the journalist suggests that media works to both bring hope to rural 
movements by reporting people's resistance, and that the vertical communication from 
rural areas to government leaders gives the central state information on what is occurring 
in rural areas and thus encourages solutions. This assumed causal link between reportage 
and solutions is difficult to prove (and seems dubious in cases in which central state actors 
are themselves implicated in rural land conflict), but all the journalists pointed to concrete 
cases of social policy change that they believed the government had introduced in 
response to media pressure. These included the provincial government stepping in to 
resolve problems between a rural community and an agribusiness concessionaire (£3), 
the cancellation of private fishing lots in the Tonle Sap Lake (£10), and the firing of a Sec- 
retary of State after a report on his corrupt actions (#2), among other concerns. While it is 
likely that these policy shifts were the result of multiple factors including timing and 
broader political pressure, the journalists emphasised these outcomes as the direct 
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result of strong relationships between independent reporters working with rural people in 
risky, violent circumstances to make their voices heard. 

The journalists’ discussion of the repression and violence they were subjected to even 
before the crack-down in 2017 suggests that the crackdown was not a sudden plunge into 
‘darkness’. There never was a fully free press; rather, what had become ‘dark’ for these jour- 
nalists when we talked with them in the aftermath of the state’s crackdown was the ima- 
ginary of the free press, the possibility of this space. The ‘darkness’ which now befalls 
Cambodia, according to the journalists, is the closure of the possibility of democratic 
media, itself the symbol of the broader democracy. 


Closures producing a ‘dark space’ for rural people 


From the journalists’ vantage point, the ruling party’s closure of RFA and The Cambodia 
Daily in 2017 now left only a ‘dark place’ (#10). Rural people are left ‘in the dark ... their 
voice is lost’ because ‘they don't know who they can ask to report all these real problems’ 
(#13). The journalists said that in the wake of the crackdown, communities had lost their 
access to journalists that could travel to rural areas to help with awareness of rural 
struggles, and rural people were reluctant to go to the media themselves to publicise 
their struggles because they did not know who to trust. The journalists explained that 
rural people are now ‘fearful... and concerned for their safety and scared to speak to 
other reporters’ (#9). Journalists also complained that the remaining government-con- 
trolled news is ‘only fake news and twist news’ (#2) that could not be trusted as it did 
not seek balanced sources. The pervasive theme that emerged was that ‘the voices of 
land dispute communities will no longer reach the public’ (#10). 

Alongside the closing of space for rural people to make their struggles public, journal- 
ists also noted that the media closure made it difficult for rural people to access infor- 
mation. This need for information is crucial in Cambodia’s political economy, where 
much state practice takes place in the secretive, murky realm of informal politico-business 
networks, and obfuscation and withholding information is one way that state elite main- 
tain control over land and resources (Cock 2016). This lack of information made people 
‘angry’, as one journalist explained, 


They want to know about politics and want to follow up Kem Sokha’s arrest, dissolution of the 
opposition party, and illegal logging. ... victims of land disputes are very disappointed. (#8) 


The journalist underlined this point, adding that, ‘if the radio hadn't closed, they are more 
hopeful when they submit petitions’. In other words, rural people need information on the 
workings of corruption and natural resource extraction and broader trends of political 
oppression. In addition, this journalist echoed several other interviewees who stressed 
the material consequences of people lacking the information needed to make important 
livelihood decisions. 

The extent of this loss can be better understood through the voices of rural people we 
spoke with prior to the shutdown, who spoke about how much they learned from the 
independent media. They said the radio helped them to understand what was going on 
around the country so that they could be better informed and potentially use this knowl- 
edge when they had their own land disputes. One farmer-activist explained, When we 
listen to RFA, we hear what is happening with the companies in Ratanakiri, in other 
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parts ... [it] gives us ideas about what we can do.’ People also echoed the journalists’ 
notion that the print and broadcast media bring hope to people engaged in protracted 
land struggles: 


[The media] gives people bravery because they hear about other struggles, [and] we can know 
about other struggles. (farmer, 50s) 


Sometimes | get so mad when | listen to the radio, | want to throw it away. But we must not 
lose hope. Look at Thailand, they had to fight for 30 or 40 years. (farmer, 50s) 


For these people, listening to the radio is an emotional experience that can induce anger 
as well as hope through the connections people make with other rural struggles and the 
knowledge that success is possible. Furthermore, the media is important not just because 
reporters go out into land conflict areas; rural people also use the media as a way to get 
their message out. Going to the RFA or The Daily is a strategy used frequently by commu- 
nity activists in land conflict areas, where local state officials are often not deemed trust- 
worthy or helpful (and may in fact be working for the companies/political elite enacting 
land grabs), and NGOs may have a scarce presence. Rural activists tend to contact journal- 
ists based in Phnom Penh directly by phone, or by visiting them in local towns, and asking 
for their help. In a focus group at an activist's house, a community struggling to regain 
their land after being evicted said that contacting media, as well as NGOs and opposition 
party members, was a key part of their resistance strategy: 


People contacted the Cambodia Daily, the Phnom Penh Post... A government channel 
covered it, but the TV of the government shares only 'good information'. The international 
sources like VoA and RFA share all the problems of villagers, they don't keep information 
like the others. 


Another farmer-activist similarly told us: 


We went to the NGO but they couldn't help because it is the military [who grabbed the land], 
and people don't want to go to the opposition because then we are labelled opposition. And 
so we go to the radio RFA and their reporter was here last week. | talked with them and [a 
woman from the village active in the land protests] talked to them ... now we hope that some- 
thing will happen, now we wait to see. 


As this farmer notes, the role of the radio in providing information about land grabbing 
was particularly important in remote areas where the presence of NGOs is limited, or in 
cases where NGOs were reluctant to help. Throughout our research, we have found that 
it is often isolated communities who rely most on the media to act as an information 
source and a 'bridge' to make rural concerns public, because these communities may 
lack relationships with NGOs, and the distance and lack of resources makes it difficult 
for them to travel to urban areas themselves. 


Social media and news online: Capturing spaces for emancipatory rural 
politics 


Alongside the shutdown of traditional media, the Cambodian government has adapted 
swiftly to discursive contestation on the Internet, producing what MacKinnon (2011) has 
termed ‘networked authoritarianism’, a co-optation of Internet-based communication 
that mirrors the authoritarian state’s ability to repress and co-opt other civil society 
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spaces. Many journalists we interviewed talked about online spaces as another site of 
mounting state co-optation and repression. This disrupts global narratives about the 
emancipatory potential of the internet (Goldsmith and Wu 2006; Sinpeng 2013). Across 
the 15 journalists, all were highly critical of the emancipatory potential of social media. 
This caught our attention because online social media is an important space for Cambo- 
dian activists, and the internet is seen as one space that is difficult for the ruling party to 
close. In the 2000s, the opposition skilfully grabbed onto the opportunities provided by 
social media - which lies outside of state media licenses - combined with a raging 
market for discounted smartphones and cheap data plans that launched in the early 
2010s. As cell phone ownership spreads to over 50% of the rural population, online 
news has quickly become Cambodian people’s ‘go-to’ source of information (Meyn 
2017). The lines between traditional press/broadcasters and online media are now 
blurred to some extent, as press outlets distribute their content via social media. Many 
Cambodians have turned to the online version of Radio Free Asia, followed by 4.7 
million, and a growing number of citizen-journalists are starting to cover problems 
affecting their communities, especially in rural areas (RSF 2018). 

But our interviewees suggested that an optimistic view of the emancipatory potential of 
social media is unwarranted, because much of social media is missing the journalistic 
integrity and trust that is a hallmark of the democratic spaces the journalists were strug- 
gling to build. While the RFA, for example, still has a presence online, the closure of the 
Cambodia office and arrests of its reporters has limited the broadcasters’ ability to 
report in rural areas. The online space is a confusing proliferation of information. Journal- 
ists gave emotive descriptions of social media news as ‘fake news’ (#2), ‘fast news’ that is 
only half true (#5), and ‘confusion news’ that ‘is difficult for people because they do not 
know which news is real and trustworthy’ (#4). These sentiments are similar to analysis 
of Chinese state social media posts as ‘strategic distraction’ rather than genuine engage- 
ment (King, Pan, and Roberts 2017). The journalists’ sense of social media as untrustworthy 
was juxtaposed with explanations of journalistic integrity and trust built through their 
everyday practices — the careful analysis of information with sources from different 
sides of the story that is missing in the ‘fast’, ‘poisonous’ social media landscape (#9). 
One journalist noted that social media platforms like Facebook don’t have the resources 
or ability to break stories or generate scoops (#1) which limits the ability for rural 
people to use these spaces to share information or to hold officials accountable. 
Without some of the standard practices of professional journalism — a newsroom, 
editors, and sources - the information on social media was not at a high enough standard 
to be considered news for our interviewees: 


| think social media has more impact because some users like the pages of government 
officials, the prime minister, and party pages, and then they receive information. It is just infor- 
mation but not news. For the media, we collect all the information and then we analyze the 
information to make the news. (#8) 


This journalist's notion of social media as a forum for ‘information’ but ‘not news’ points to 
a noted tendency for social media to act as an 'echo-chamber', where people with similar 
views gather together, rather than a space where contrary opinions are expressed 
(McCarthy 2018). On Facebook, the most popular social media platform in Cambodia, 
the content of newsfeeds are determined by the posts of friends and pages users 
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choose to follow, which are reflective of pre-existing social networks (Schissler 2015). 
During the critical pre-election period in 2017, Facebook also instituted new algorithms 
in Cambodia that privileged friends and sponsored content rather than news and organ- 
isations’ pages, which meant that the pages of independent media and organisations 
tended not to show up on people's feeds (RSF 2018). 

Beyond the limitations of social media as a space for trusted information, the journalists 
also described how organisations and news websites that are struggling to enact demo- 
cratic norms and build new spaces for sharing information are facing censorship and 
violent repression. Prior to the 2018 election, for example, the government blocked 17 
independent websites, including RFA, VoA, Phnom Penh Post, and even Pinterest 
(Handley 2018). Government monitoring of social media means people perceive it to be 
dangerous to use Facebook or other social media to communicate. Reporters we spoke 
with noted that what people are willing to post has also been transformed: 


If anyone does not listen to [Hun Sen], or stand up against him, then he uses a trick to arrest 
people and put them in jail ... Local people, politicians, students, they used to give opinions 
on Facebook. Now they are more quiet because people do not dare to give their opinions on 
Facebook. They still do it, but they do not strongly criticize. They say things like: The govern- 
ment dissolved the opposition, it is not fair’. They don't say something strong like ‘it’s illegal’. 
(#15) 


We realised the extent of online surveillance and its implication for imaginaries of author- 
itarianism and how this shapes everyday practices when one of us noticed that a rural acti- 
vist friend was no longer on Facebook. She later explained that she and other land activists 
in her community had all deleted their Facebook accounts because they had been threa- 
tened with arrest for content they posted. ‘It was after [political commentator] Kem Lay 
was murdered’, she said, ‘and there was a petition going around Facebook about it. The 
[government] said it was us that started it, but we didn't, we just shared it’. Other activists 
maintain a social media profile but say they have stopped posting anything political. In this 
context, where online surveillance is stepped up and offline gatherings have also been 
restricted, rural movements must constantly search for new forms of online communi- 
cation that may not yet be under the surveillance of the state. This ranges from Facebook, 
to WhatsApp, and now to lesser known platforms that according to activists are more 
difficult to operate and not as trusted by rural people. Distrust and fear of potential 
state surveillance punctuated our discussions; although the activists did not know 
whether the government actually had the capability to monitor all messaging and 
online content, the spectre of the all-seeing state - what we might term the authoritarian 
imaginary - overshadowed the democratic potential of online spaces. 


New state mouthpieces 


The regime has not simply cracked down; the government is also co-opting social media 
to spread populist discourse. Hun Sen has ramped up the populist image of himself as the 
leader of ‘the people’, cultivating his online persona and co-opting social media spaces to 
bolster his legitimacy amongst the young urban population. Hun Sen's Facebook page has 
been 'liked' over 9 million times, although the Phnom Penh Post alleges that most come 
from paid 'click farms' abroad (Nass and Turton 2016). He regularly streams events and 
speeches live on Facebook, posts photos of himself talking with everyday people and 
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posing with family, and has announced the creation of his own mobile app (Khoun 2016). 
One Cambodian researcher* recently called Hun Sen a ‘Facebook Prime Minister’, and the 
long-time opposition leader Sam Raimsy a ‘Facebook opposition’, battling to control 
online spaces through performative politics rather than coherent policies. 

The government has also launched a pro-government online media outlet and smart- 
phone app, called ‘Fresh News’, used to spread misinformation and entangle opposition 
officials in scandal. Since the launch of Fresh News in 2014 - the app media analysts 
dub the ruling party's ‘digital communications arm’ — it has spread to more than 2.5 
million followers on its Facebook page and associated online sites (Meyn 2017; Fresh 
News 2018; Nachemson and Mech 2018). During the 2017 crackdown, Fresh News was 
the first media outlet to publish accusations against the opposition party and ran unsub- 
stantiated articles alleging treasonous acts for weeks before the leader's arrest (Nachem- 
son and Mech 2018). The Fresh News ‘recipe’ is to draw attention to problems in other 
countries in order to discredit the West and attack all forms of opposition. Beyond 
Fresh News, other social media including WhatsApp and Twitter were used prior to the 
election to spread pro-CPP propaganda and target thousands of voters who found them- 
selves added to groups and text chains (Handley and Kong 2018). 


Discussion and conclusion 


The idea of an authoritarian peace - which focuses on economic growth and infrastructure 
without pushing for deep reforms — offers a contrast to the assumptions of the New World 
Order of the 1990s that envisaged a post-conflict, and post-Cold War, transition to liberal 
democracies (Barma 2016). This model, according to Barma (2016), defines peace as the reas- 
sertion of hierarchical state authority over territory, space, and resources. This outcome is 
achieved not only through military means, but also through the control of knowledge pro- 
duction and the channelling of economic resources through patronage networks. Signifi- 
cantly, the discourse of authoritarian peace is not limited to individual states, but circulates 
in sites of international diplomacy, in ways that increasingly challenge the global hegemony 
of liberal peace. The Cambodian case is suggestive of the ways in which a shift from a model 
forged in the liberal peace ideals can be transformed into one more aligned with authoritar- 
ian peace. The landslide victory of the ruling party in 2018, in the absence of an opposition 
party or a free press, was seen by one of our participants as indicating that 


the Khmer Rouge in the forest have disappeared, but they appear in Phnom Penh - they use 
the tactic of the Khmer Rouge. If anyone dares to criticize or say we don't like Prime Minister 
Hun Sen, they don't sue or file a complaint, they just arrest and send to court. (415)* 


This creep of authoritarian Khmer Rouge-like tactics into new spaces, new times, and new 
imaginaries, is what we have explored in this paper. Hun Sen's crackdown on political 
opposition and media shows that democratisation is not a predetermined linear 
pathway, but a process of shifting openings and closures that can just as easily slide 
deeper into authoritarianism. 

Invoking political communication theory, which stresses the media's role in enabling 
information flows between the public and vertical information to and from the regime 


^Ou Virak, presentation at the Entrenched Illiberalism conference, Australian National University, Canberra, April 9th, 2019. 
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and citizens, we showed that the media can have multidimensional effects for rural 
people. A free press can facilitate vertical communication between rural social movements 
and state actors, holding leaders accountable and enabling the voices of rural people to be 
heard, as well as spreading information within and between rural and urban communities. 
But authoritarian leaders also use the media to spread propaganda and control public dis- 
course. Authoritarian regimes may tolerate a semi-autonomous media sphere to under- 
stand what is happening in rural communities, and to gain legitimacy with citizens and 
the international community. This space for media freedom is fragile. The Cambodian 
case showed that the regime turned to violent repression when public resistance 
swelled, and when the financial support of China legitimised greater coercion. 

The media shutdown means that one key strategy for gathering information, getting mess- 
ages out via trusted news sources, and holding authorities to account is lost. The Cambodian 
journalists we hear from in this paper illustrate another dimension of loss. These journalists’ 
rich accounts of the forces reshaping their country are no longer on the front pages of news- 
papers in offices and on road side stalls, their voices are no longer heard by rural farmers who 
listen to the radio news ‘as if it were music’ (#13). For these journalists who see themselves as 
part of the project of liberal democracy in Cambodia, the ‘darkness’ of the current political 
moment is not only the material loss of the independent news outlets, but the loss of a demo- 
cratic imaginary. The proliferation of state-affiliated media and social media alongside the 
repression of independent media outlets subverts the journalists’ ability to enact democracy 
through their everyday journalistic practices. It is important to recognise, though, that the jour- 
nalists’ understanding of what quality journalism looks like and their commitment to demo- 
cratic journalistic norms may also blind them to other projects working to create 
democratic spaces in rural areas that do not follow the same kinds of journalistic conventions. 
While the media shutdown has reduced the space for rural social movements to operate, it is 
not all darkness; rural people are still actively resisting land grabbing, and they are constantly 
innovating via online communications and offline strategies to undermine state surveillance 
and communicate across communities and movements. 

In our turn to consider social media, our analysis emphasizes that a shift in Cambodia’s 
authoritarian populism is taking shape online. As seen in the creation and use of Fresh 
News, the ruling party harnessed social media to enhance populist rhetoric while simul- 
taneously repressing independent media and restricting the use of social media more gen- 
erally in Cambodia in 2017-2018. This in many ways disrupts global narratives about the 
emancipatory potential of the internet. The trend in Cambodia, and across the region in 
Myanmar and Thailand, is a restriction of social media through a mix of libel suits, censor- 
ship, moral policing, and violence (Weiss 2014). At the same time, then, that social media is 
restricted for some, it is used to cultivate new forms of populism. 

Throughout this paper, we aimed to highlight the voices of interviewees in their 
responses and assessments of the situation in Cambodia. It is important that these 
actors are not dismissed in narratives that depict Cambodia as inevitably headed to an 
authoritarian state with no political spaces to manoeuvre. Activists distributed throughout 
the Cambodian countryside, and their networks of engaged smallholding farmers, remain 
creative and dynamic in their organising. Journalists committed to democratic practices 
are now reconfiguring their livelihoods and practices to shape the future media landscape 
- even as they face violent challenges. Continued research is necessary to understand how 
these actors reassemble and re-shape their strategies. 
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Confronting agrarian authoritarianism: dynamics of resistance 
to PROSAVANA in Mozambique 


Boaventura Monjane ® and Natacha Bruna 


ABSTRACT 

This paper explores how varying degrees of authoritarianism and 
populism, although not always coinciding, have been intrinsic to 
the imposition of agrarian policies in Mozambique. Taking the 
case of ProSAVANA, a highly controversial agrarian development 
program, we look at how its undemocratic imposition by the state 
has given rise to a vigorous resistance movement. By tracing a 
decade of electoral results in selected districts where ProSAVANA 
is intended to be implemented, we argue that due to its agrarian 
authoritarian policies which have had negative implications on 
rural livelihoods, the ruling party, FRELIMO, has recently been 
losing popularity to the strongest opposition party RENAMO. 


1. Introduction 


Authoritarianism and undemocratic forms of imposing policies and measures on rural and 
peasant populations were a norm in colonial and post-colonial Mozambique. This contrib- 
uted, consequently, to the recurring failures to grasp the nature of the agrarian question! 
in Mozambique in the context of changing regimes from central planning to market-based 
development policies (Wuyts 2001). Soon after independence in 1975, Mozambique's 
dominant political party, Frente de Libertação de Moçambique - Mozambique Liberation 
Front (FRELIMO), exhibited undemocratic, and to some extent populist, characteristics 
with regards to implementing agrarian policies. In the current neoliberal period, 
however, FRELIMO's regime has come to clearly exercise varying and decreasing 
degrees of populism combined with authoritarianism when it comes to choosing and 
imposing agrarian policies. The Triangular Co-operation Programme for Agricultural 
Development of the Tropical Savannah in Mozambique Project (hereafter referred to as 
ProSAVANA), is one concrete example. 


"The agrarian question approached in this paper goes in line with the classic definition provided by Byres (1991, 9) where 
the continuing existence of poverty — and its political consequences - in the country side alongside with substantive 
obstacles to generate economic development both inside and outside agriculture. 
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ProSAVANA was first introduced in the beginning of the 2010s, as a developmental 
project in line with the main agrarian policy of Mozambique, the Plano Estratégico 
para o Desenvolvimento do Sector Agrário (PEDSA — Strategic Plan for the Develop- 
ment of the Agrarian Sector), which aimed to transform the agricultural sector to 
be more investment and business-friendly (RM 2011). To this end, the main objective 
of ProSAVANA has been to increase agricultural productivity, targeting 11 million hec- 
tares in north-central Mozambique, targeting areas in Niassa, Nampula and Zambézia 
provinces, a region known as the Nacala Corridor. Importantly, ProSAVANA was 
initiated and implemented by the Mozambican Ministry of Agriculture and Food 
Security (MASA), the Brazilian Cooperation Agency (ABC) and the Japan International 
Cooperation Agency (JICA). 

Public disclosure of the Master Plan quickly sparked resistance. This was largely 
due to the apparent lack of transparency and inclusivity in the planning process, 
and the apprehension coming from knowledge of the negative impacts of PRODE- 
CER, a large scale agricultural development project in Brazil, in the late 70’s of the 
last century (we develop more on PRODECER later). The emergence of a transnational 
campaign, called ‘Campanha ndo ao ProSAVANA - No to ProSAVANA Campaign’ 
(hereafter referred to as NPC), came to be central to the resistance process. NPC pre- 
sented an organized and explicit contestation to not only the ProSAVANA project 
itself, but the fundamental paradigm of rural development promoted by the 
project. Parallel to the constitution of the campaign and the resistance movement, 
FRELIMO was losing electoral support in the region where ProSAVANA is due to 
be implemented, the Nacala Corridor. The NPC, while demanding the discontinuation 
of ProSAVANA, also proposed alternatives to rural and agricultural development. This 
effort not only led to the current ‘hibernation’ of the project but created space to 
enable expanded participation of peasants and civil society throughout the 
decision-making process. 


1.1. Key questions and structure of the paper 


This paper analyses the process and dynamics of resistance to ProSAVANA as a way of 
confronting authoritarian imposition of agrarian policies in Mozambique. The main 
objective is to explore how the varying political regimes and their varying degrees 
of populism and authoritarianism contribute to the triggering of resistance, particu- 
larly looking at how and why the NPC was able to 'succeed' in hibernating ProSA- 
VANA. The paper gives an explanation on how a combination of five elements, in 
the right timing regarding FRELIMO's popularity and support, were strategically deter- 
minant in putting the program on hold: (1) political reactions from below, (2) inter- 
sectoral civil society alliance, (3) communication, outreach and media strategy, (4) 
transnationalization of the struggle, and (5) the proposal of alternatives to dominant 
narratives. Although these five tactics were strategically executed, opponents of Pro- 
SAVANA were sharp in maximizing the existing generalized rural discontent. The 
decrease in rural votes for FRELIMO across the Nacala Corridor was not an accident, 
but a result of FRELIMO's strategy and policies on rural development as the paper 
demonstrates further. 
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The paper is organized into five main sections. Following Section 1, the Introduction, 
Section 2 briefly approaches the conceptualization of authoritarianism and populism, 
and its relation to Mozambique. This section also explores the presence of authoritarian- 
ism throughout the inception and early implementation of ProSAVANA. Section 3 exam- 
ines ProSAVANA: what are its main goals, its components, deficiencies as well as 
contradictions. Section 4 directly addresses how ProSAVANA was confronted, highlighting 
the role of the National Peasant Union (UNAC) in the NPC. Lastly, Section 5 has concluding 
remarks. 


1.2. Methods and methodology 


This paper is based on data collected from a combination of methods during fieldwork 
conducted intermittently between 2014 and 2018 in the capital city of Maputo, and in 
the provinces of Nampula and Zambézia. Unstructured (open) and semi-structured inter- 
views were conducted throughout and directed to multiple stakeholders, such as pea- 
sants, peasant union representatives, organizations affiliated with NPC, government 
officials at district and province levels and ProSAVANA representatives at the provincial 
level. 

Additionally, participant observation was conducted, including participating in public 
hearings both at district and national levels, visiting ProSAVANA's pilot-projects sites 
and participating in meetings with the Mozambican civil society at the international, 
national, provincial and district levels. Lastly, analysis of secondary sources on ProSAVANA 
- both officially and un-officially (leaked) disclosed documents, public statements and gov- 
ernment strategies — was held. Such activities were reinforced by extensive first-hand 
foundational knowledge by one author who had worked as a staff member of UNAC 
between 2009 and 2015. 

The qualitative primary data was processed through transcription of the inter- 
views and field notes. The body of empirical data was then analyzed using process 
tracing in order to trace the links between possible causes and observed outcomes 
(Bennett and George 2005). Validation of preliminary conclusions was conducted in 
September to November 2018, where the authors discussed their main findings 
with NPC members. 


Table 1. Percentage of total votes per district (elections of 2008 and 2018). 


Votes per region FRELIMO RENAMO 

Province District 2008 2013 2018 2008 2013 2018 

Niassa Lichinga 75 66 51 23 n/a 45 
Cuamba 77 70 39 16 n/a 53 
Marrupa 95 91 71 4 n/a 18 

Nampula Nampula City 69 44 32 28 n/a 59 
Ribaue 87 72 46 11 n/a 42 
Monapo 62 70 47 37 n/a 46 

Zambézia Quelimane City 55 33 36 43 n/a 59 
Alto Molocue 67 53 48 31 n/a 47 
Mocuba 73 52 50 24 n/a 45 


Notes: In 2013 Renamo boycotted the municipal elections; contestation of electoral processes and previous results were 
among the different reasons presented by the party leader Afonso Dhlakama. 
Source: Comissáo Nacional de Eleicóes (2018) and WLSA Mocambique (2014). 
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2. Authoritarianism, populism and coercive rural policies in Mozambique 


The discussion about authoritarian populism emerged from Poulantzas’ discussions 
on ‘authoritarian statism’, which was defined as the increase of state control regard- 
ing every aspect of economic life, accompanied by a decrease in democracy (Hall 
1980). Hall took the concept one step further, identifying ‘the set of operations 
designed to bind or construct a popular consent into these new forms of statist 
authoritarianism’ (Hall 1980, 161), terming it ‘authoritarian populism’. The concept 
emerged from a reflection on the construction of popular consent ‘by a historical 
bloc seeking hegemony, as to harness to its support some popular discontents, neu- 
tralize the opposing forces, disaggregate the opposition and really incorporate 
some strategic elements of popular opinion into its own hegemonic project’ (Hall 
1985, 118). 

Scoones et al. (2017) reintroduced and further explored the concepts of ‘populism’ 
and the rising worldwide phenomenon of ‘authoritarian populism’ within current con- 
texts in the countryside. Nevertheless, in Southern Africa, populism is generally associ- 
ated with liberation movements that secured political power as governments, using 
populist stand as a means to legitimize their power by appealing to the continued 
struggle against foreign domination and thereby marketing themselves as the only 
true political alternative. When contested politically, they accuse opponents of being 
remote-controlled agents of imperialism seeking regime change as instruments of 
foreign agendas (Melber 2018). 

Populism is largely a reaction to social dislocations tied to processes of neoliberal glo- 
balization (Hadiz and Chryssogelos 2017). What seem to be acommon ground among pol- 
itical and state elites in the region is the push for neoliberal agendas in various sectors 
applying populist strategy and at times authoritarianism. There has been an increase in 
reactionary politics in some societal sectors in the region, to promote neoliberal neoclassic 
values and visions. ProSAVANA, as we argue, fits in this trend. If on the one hand ProSA- 
VANA was imposed authoritatively, resistance to it took, in part, progressive populist 
forms. Some would contest the term ‘populist’ when referring to progressive approaches 
and instead use ‘popular’ (Shivji 2019). 

Borras (2019, 3) furthers the discussion of Scoones et al. (2017) by defining populism 
as ‘the deliberate political act of aggregating disparate and even competing and 
contradictory class and group interests and demands into a relatively homogenized 
voice, i.e. “us, the people”, against an “adversarial them” for tactical or strategic political 
purposes’. 

Borras (2019) distinguishes populism into two types: a right-wing populism, the one 
that has disdain for democratic institutions, and a more progressive type of populism, 
namely agrarian populism. Although he uses the term ‘right-wing populism’ as a proxy 
for authoritarian populism, he still questions the more fitting term to this concept 
among the ones used. He conceptualizes agrarian populism as the political bundling of 
anti-capitalist rurally-based or rural-oriented social groups advocating for a peasant way 
of alternative development. 

Most notably, Borras (2019) describes that the crucial point of analysis is not whether a 
specific regime is populist or not, but the degree to which the regime is populist. In other 
words, to what extent is a regime, regardless of its authoritarian nature, populist. It can 
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therefore be conjectured that a regime dynamically oscillates between varying degrees of 
populism and a persistent high level of authoritarianism throughout time. Evidence of this 
dynamic can be clearly observed through careful analysis of the historical trajectories char- 
acterizing rural Mozambique. 

O'Laughlin (1996, 5) summarized post-independence strategies of agrarian transition in 
three phases: 


The first phase, from 1975 to 1980, was defined by broad-ranging political consensus around 
the need for a rapid socialization of production and residence through the expansion of state- 
farms, co-operatives, and communal villages. The second highly contradictory phase, from 
1980 to 1983, was defined by FRELIMO's shift to a bureaucratic and hierarchical model of 
rapid socialist accumulation based almost exclusively in state farms. Goods starvation in 
rural areas, the stagnation of state farm production, and widening support for the RENAMO 
opposition movement from South Africa (amongst others) led to a rapid expansion of both 
the war and parallel markets in rural areas. FRELIMO's strategy in the third phase, beginning 
with the Fourth FRELIMO Party Congress in 1983, was initially defined as market socialism, but 
moved rapidly towards increased support for private commercial farming, and the distribution 
of some state farm land to multinational enterprises, Mozambican commercial farmers and 
some peasant households. 


The first phase referred to by O'Laughlin (1996) is parallel to FRELIMO's rise as the prota- 
gonist of the national liberation from colonial rule, as its name itself portrays ('Frente de 
Libertação Nacional’ - National Liberation Front). They showed themselves as the 
symbol of national resistance, as revolutionary and a savior of the people, winning back 
the control of the country for the Mozambican people. FRELIMO was represented in the 
national anthem as 'the guide of Mozambican people' and portrayed, in the 1975 consti- 
tution, as 'the leading force of the State and Society'. Additionally, the presence of a char- 
ismatic and visionary leader, namely Samora Moisés Machel who served as the first 
president after independence, who believed in socialist principles, leading the discourse 
on social change and justice was essential in the attempt to build a positive image for 
FRELIMO. 

Authoritarianism and undemocratic forms of imposing policies and measures taken 
on rural and peasant populations were a norm in colonial Mozambique. Soon after 
independence in 1975, some of FRELIMO's agrarian policies exhibited undemocratic 
characteristics. For example, from a historical perspective, we can refer to the agrarian 
policies implemented by the revolutionary government of the People's Republic of 
Mozambique, FRELIMO, namely the aldeamentos comunais (villagization) or the com- 
munal village policy, which took similar measures as aldeamentos coloniais, the 
colonial villages. 

Established in 1968, the colonial villages were believed to have been created as a mech- 
anism to monitor and control rural populations, mostly to avoid contact with FRELIMO, the 
national revolutionary forces at the time (Coelho 1998). The colonial villages were 


(...) based on a preventive philosophy, sought to bring people together in villages that would 
enable social progress and, at the same time, avoid contact with subversion, so that they 
would not be 'contaminated'. (Garcia 2001, 130) 


On the other hand, FRELIMO's communal villages aimed to organize a dispersed peasantry 
in the form of villages. This, however, was also understood as a measure taken to control 
the peasantry, preventing the population from gaining access to and receiving influence 
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from the Resisténcia Nacional de Mocambique (RENAMO), the anti-FRELIMO government 
guerrilla group. Assuring FRELIMO to maintain hegemony over the peasantry. 

There is a consensus among scholars on the idea that implementation of the communal 
village policy was directly inspired by the colonial villages (Coelho 1998; Garcia 2001; Lour- 
enco 2010; Monjane 2016a). The majority of communal villages were simply conversions of 
the old colonial village settlements. Vitor Lourenco (2010) demonstrates how the colonial 
Portuguese settlements along the main road connecting Mandlacaze and Panda districts 
in southeastern Mozambique, were simply renamed, with few organizational modifi- 
cations, when converted into communal villages (2010, 178). FRELIMO was equally criti- 
Cized as being 'interventionist, authoritarian, and coercive for engaging in projects that 
belittled customary African practices, forcibly relocating people, or threatening the liveli- 
hoods of the peasantry' (Pitcher 2012, 19). 

FRELIMO and Samora's discourse was explicitly critical of colonialism, and later on, of 
the emerging opposition movement (RENAMO). These political discourses consistently 
included divisive narratives of 'us' against 'them', in which the 'other' changed faces 
from colonialism to the scourge of colonialism, in the form of 'armed bandits', the 
RENAMO. Scoones et al. (2017) point out that authoritarian populism is based in depict- 
ing politics as a struggle between the people and 'others'. In this case, it would be 
FRELIMO against colonialism, or FRELIMO against RENAMO. This was the foundation 
for the construction of FRELIMO's authoritarism and populism. In this context, Mosca 
(2005, 137) stated that 'Overall, FRELIMO structured society and power based in an 
authoritarian one-party system, with an ideology that combined populist and orthodox 
leftist features’. 

Going back to O'Laughlin (1996), the third phase was characterized by a process of 
massive privatization, in the name of economic rehabilitation, supported by the 
Bretton Woods Institutions. This was represented by the emergence of a market 
economy in Mozambique, in what was now called a ‘democratic’ society. The societal 
acceptance of FRELIMO as the nation's rescuer, sustained through the stigmatization 
of those who are against it, helped to maintain FRELIMO's populism both in rural and 
urban areas. Although it has been the ruling party since independence, RENAMO has 
been systematically contesting and questioning election outcomes, occasionally suc- 
ceeding in proving irregularities in the processes. Nevertheless, the enduring legitimiza- 
tion of FRELIMO's dominance was a clear feature of authoritarian populism (Hall 1985; 
Scoones et al. 2017). 

We expand our analysis and include the current processes of forced displacement of 
rural populations (specially the peasantry) from their areas of residence and cultivation 
to resettlement zones (reassentamentos) as a continued state policy of coercive, and there- 
fore authoritarian and undemocratic, regrouping of rural populations in Mozambique 
(Monjane 2016b). 

Throughout history, FRELIMO showed patterns of an authoritarian populist party with 
relatively high support in the countryside of some provinces due to its role as the revolu- 
tionary force and savior of the people. Nevertheless, in the current neoliberal period, we 
understand FRELIMO's regime as exercising a combination of dynamically changing 
expressions of populism and persistent presence of authoritarianism when it comes to 
selecting and imposing agrarian policies. 
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3. Authoritarism in pushing market-oriented agricultural development: 
the imposition of ProSAVANA? 


Nowadays, FRELIMO does not always have the supportive base to exercise its populist 
character. In reality, Frelimo's popularity has been falling throughout the years. Two 
main reasons might partially explain the decadence of this very important strategy of 
the dominant political party in the last decades: (1) colonialism per se is no longer an 
issue and RENAMO no longer represents a 'threat' to the well-being of the people, 
which results in the inexistence of a powerful external/internal enemy in the discourses 
as there is no longer a clear 'other' to blame for”; (2) the emergence of a intense feeling 
of frustration and discontent after decades of authoritarian agrarian policies, adopted 
and implemented by the government, resulted in land conflicts between capital and 
the peasantry, localized intensification of poverty and political and military instability; con- 
sequently, different segments of the rural and urban population no longer feel rep- 
resented nor identify themselves with FRELIMO's claims and discourses. 

So, Table 1 shows the patterns of electoral votes and the reflection of a loss of popu- 
larity by the dominant political party in selected regions. To understand the fall of FRELI- 
MO's popularity, we chose to analyze the results from the most recent elections (municipal 
elections of 2018) which shows the most recent picture of the manifestation of ‘revolt’ at 
the ballot box. The 2008 and 2013 elections happened in a period of time in which the 
penetration of capital in rural areas started to have major implications — especially 
related to land grabbing to accommodate resource extraction such as Vale de Mocambi- 
que and the whole complex of multinationals investing in coal extraction in Tete province 
since 2009. So, the ratio Investment/GDP shows an increasing tendency from 2008 to 2018, 
with a maximum registered in 2014 when total investment represented 5596 of the GDP 
(Instituto Nacional de Estatística 2018). At the national level, the agriculture sector as 
well as in the 'mineral resources and energy' sector hosted the highest amounts of 
approved investment in cumulative terms, from 2001 to 2017 (CPI 2017). At the provincial 
level, investment trends show that Nampula is the second province in the country with the 
highest amount of approved investment inflow from 2001 to 2017, with cumulative invest- 
ment of more than 9 billion USD (CPI 2017). 

In the table below, we only put forward provinces that were targeted by ProSAVANA. 
Within each province, we selected three main districts, including the capital of the pro- 
vince, and two essentially rural districts. Additionally, we considered the size of the popu- 
lation (chose most populated areas) and areas in which ProSAVANA’s activity/investment/ 
resistance have taken place; but, of course, limited by the availability of data regarding the 
selected period of election. 

As mentioned previously, land conflicts that arose as a result of capital penetration in 
the countryside were a major issue of contestation within the rural population. The impo- 
sition of land-based agricultural investments in specific regions of the country resulted in 
the expropriation of people's land, especially throughout these three provinces. A number 
of companies expropriated hundreds of thousands of hectares from local peasants and 


?Detailed analysis of ProSAVANA's discourses, objectives and Master Plan Zero can be explored in the following papers: 
Funada-Classen (2013a, 2013b), Clements and Fernandes (2013) and Mosca and Bruna (2015). 

However, Frelimo Government has been targeting confrontational civil society organizations, throwing unfounded accu- 
sation that they serve obscure interests and are external agents. 
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consequently, a lot of people were displaced. In Zambézia province, Gurué district, by 
2017, Portucel Mozambique had occupied the land of more than 2,000 households; in 
the same district, Hoyo Hoyo expropriated the land of about 800 families (Mandamule 
and Bruna 2017); in Wakua (in the border area between Nampula and Zambézia) Agribusi- 
ness de Mocambique SA, Agromoz, forced the displacement of approximately 1,000 
families (Mandamule and Bruna 2017); in Malema district (Nampula province) Mozambi- 
que Agricultural Corporation, Mozaco, also forced the displacement of about 1,000 families 
(UNAC and GRAIN 2015). 

In the same period, debates around the implementation of ProSAVANA emerged. The 
imposition of ProSAVANA as the most important policy for the Nacala Corridor initiated in 
the 2010s. As previously mentioned, ProSAVANA was drafted, initiated and implemented 
in a top-down manner. Guidelines, strategies and specific activities were mostly defined by 
the Ministry of Agriculture (led by José Pacheco, the Minister at the time), along with its 
Brazilian and Japanese partners, the Brazilian Cooperation Agency (ABC) and the Japan 
International Cooperation Agency (JICA). Preparatory activities were already taking place 
even before the Master Plan was published, without the information provided or consul- 
tation with the population of people who are to be directly and indirectly affected. 


The ProSAVANA programme, from the beginning, was neither conceived together with the 
local inhabitants nor was there interest in meeting local needs. Instead, this project was con- 
ceived as a way for Japan and Brazil to: work together for achieving UN reform, participate in 
the new global political/economic structures such as BRICS and G20, and jointly promote com- 
modity production/extraction. (Funada-Classen 2013b, 3) 


Despite the Mozambican legislation (specifically the Land Law 19/1997, Decree 31/2012 of 
resettlements and Law of access to information 34/2014) clearly stating the need for public 
consultation and consent throughout the process of planning and implementation of any 
projects requiring the use of land,* It was only after public protests and political pressure 
calling for a more inclusive and transparent process from Mozambican, Brazilian and Japa- 
nese civil society that JICA and the Mozambican Government decided to engage in public 
hearings and consultations throughout the whole target region. 

A joint statement published by Civil Society Organizations (Comboni Missionaries 
2015), which participated in such public hearings, described the authoritarian character 
of ProSAVANA's implementation process very clearly. Issues brought up included the 
belated announcements of the date, time and location for the public hearings, citing an 
incident when only a couple of weeks' notice was given. This compromised people's 
access to information, which directly lead to limiting the presence of stakeholders at 
the hearings. Another issue was how the public hearing process did not cover all of the 
targeted regions in ProSAVANA. Where public hearings were held, the time was mostly 
spent on announcements, rather than on open discussion. The hearings predominantly 
focused on optimistic representations of ProSAVANA, without any mention of social, econ- 
omic or environmental risks. Questions raised by the public were not fully answered. And 


^For specific cases of acquiring land, community consultations are the first step to be taken. These community consultations 
or hearings are a legislated form of public participation that ought to be conducted before the implementation of a 
project or investment as a way to get the 'community' sensibility regarding the plan of investment and consent regarding 
the use of land (No 3, Article 13 of Land Law 19/1997). In case of reaching community consent to transfer the land to the 
investor/project, four public consultations are needed to plan and implement the resettlement process of the people who 
agreed to transfer their land (Article 23 of Decree 31/2012 of Resettlements). 
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lastly, the presence of an armed policeman in the room suggested the potential to sup- 
press any divergent opinions or positions. 

These findings are corroborated by Mosca and Bruna (2015) who report on a public 
hearing for ProSAVANA that took place on the 12th June in 2015 in Maputo. This gathering 
was moderated by the then Minister of Agriculture himself, who clearly stated how ‘all of 
the interventions during the debate must be “patriotic”. Do not come here with obscuran- 
tist agendas’. He further goes on to state his firm commitment for the mission, by stating ‘If 
there is any obstacle, we will run over it and move on with our mission’ (Mocambique para 
todos 2015; Monjane 2015; Mosca and Bruna 2015, 25-26). Mosca and Bruna further high- 
lighted the under-representation of peasants in the meetings and the dominant presence 
of public workers such as teachers, nurses and the police. Moreover, they report on the 
accounts of people who were threatened after protesting or showing opposition to the 
ideas presented in the public hearing (Mosca and Bruna 2015). 

As we argue in this paper, ProSAVANA was introduced with a great degree of author- 
itarianism and sometimes with elements of populism. We demonstrate further that the 
strategy of its opposition had visible characteristics of agrarian populism. 


3.1. What is ProSAVANA? 


ProSAVANA's stated aims are to boost agricultural and rural development, targeting an 
area covering approximately 1396 of the country and 1796 of the total population. The 
area is referred to as the Nacala Development Corridor, which lies in a uniquely fertile 
region, also famous for its endowment of mineral resources. The region also includes 
the deepest sea port in East Africa, strategically located to allow easy access to Asian 
markets. This government-led program follows most of the guidelines recorded in Mozam- 
bique's Strategic Plan for the Development of the Agrarian Sector (PEDSA). The first drafts 
of ProSAVANA's Master Plan were written by consultants and experts from JICA, Brazilian 
Agricultural Research Corporation (Embrapa), FGV and the Mozambican Institute of Agri- 
cultural Research (IIAM). 

Shankland and Goncalves (2016), Funada-Classen (20132), among others assume that 
ProSAVANA was initially inspired by PRODECER, a Japanese-Brazilian Cooperation 
Program for the Development of the Cerrado of Brazil. The program began with a joint 
statement to establish a relationship between the two countries on agricultural develop- 
ment, signed by then Japanese Prime Minister, Kakuei Tanaka, and then President of Brazil, 
Ernesto Geisel, in September 1974 (Inocéncio 2010). Official project documents regarding 
ProSAVANA commonly emphasize the biophysical and geographic similarities between 
the Cerrado and Nacala Corridor as well as their position as centers of economic and pol- 
itical power. Wolford and Nehring (2015), however, emphasize the differences between 
the two nations, highlighting key differences in the commodification processes of land 
and labor with relation to capital. 

The Mozambican civil society only heard of ProSAVANA after Brazilian media reported 
on Mozambique giving away extensive farm land for Brazilian soy production (Mello 201 1), 


*Connecting Malawi, Zambia and Mozambique up to Nacala Port, located on the coast of the Indian Ocean (approximately 
700 km), the Nacala Corridor is one of the six logistic corridors assigned for the implementation of PEDSA and the target 
for the implementation of ProSAVANA (MASA 2015). 
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drawing reference to ‘Brazil’s successful experience’. Detailed information about the 
project was only revealed to the public after a draft copy of the ProSAVANA Master 
Plan was leaked in 2013. In a joint statement, a group of Mozambican and foreign civil 
society groups denounced the project, stating that it 'confirms that the governments of 
Japan, Brazil and Mozambique are secretly paving the way for a massive land grab in 
Northern Mozambique' (Justica Ambiental et al 2013, 1). 

An official unclassified powerpoint presentation from the Joint Coordination Commit- 
tee (JCC) of ProSAVANA was also revealed to Mozambican civil society. Some points high- 
lighted included ‘Land Reserve for Investment’ and ‘Development of Agribusiness’ (JCC 
2012). Moreover, potential infrastructure development of the Nacala Development Corri- 
dor included the renewal of the Nacala Port - the countrys deepest port - and the Nacala 
Railway. The leaked documents confirmed that the main goal of ProSAVANA was to prior- 
itize agribusinesses, promote monocrop production and exports of cash crops (such as 
soy). Furthermore, all of the activities targeting small to medium scale farmers were 
related to financialization schemes, which JCC (2012) called ‘financial support systems’, 
directly associated with their ability to hold land titles. 


3.2. Components of ProSAVANA 


The official document of ProSAVANA, namely 'Master Plan Zero' was published by MASA 
(Ministry of Agriculture and Food Security) in March 2015. Included are three components: 
(1) ProSAVANA - PD (Plano Director or Master Plan) that introduces the main guidelines 
through which the overall agricultural sector would be improved and modernized, (2) Pro- 
SAVANA PI (Projecto de Investigação — Research Project) which refers to the intensification 
of research and technology transfer, and (3) the ProSAVANA PEM (Models of Extension 
Project) that aims to improve extension activities (MASA 2015). 

Under ProSAVANA ‘fast impact’ pilot projects, some medium to small-scale private com- 
panies and peasant associations received credit inflows to develop activities that 
answered to ProSAVANA's Master Plan guidelines. One of the investing companies, in 
an attempt to implement the financed project in the Ribaué District, encountered 
several families that were already established in the area. The area included houses and 
plots that had been there for more than 10 years; consequently, a land conflict 
emerged. Even though Article 12 of the Land Law confirms that the land in question 
belonged to the rural households (since they have been living on those plots for more 
than 10 years), they were displaced. This process resulted in the expropriation of land, 
and a loss of houses and cultivated plots. 

According to the Director of the Institute of Agrarian Research in Nampula Province? 
the main activities carried out under ProSAVANA PI included research related to cultivation 
systems and transfer of technology, testing and introduction of varieties, institutional 
training, and soil improvement. However, the main target was to introduce and spread 
the production of soy, in order to feed Mozambique's chicken value chain. In other 
words, a lot of effort was put into the production of a crop that was not going to directly 
benefit the local economy nor the diet. Even if it were available, households were not fam- 
iliar with the crop, nor did they have the knowledge or the means to process it into food. 


SInterview, Director of the Institute of Agrarian Research in Nampula Province, April 2015. 
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In relation to ProSAVANA PEM, during fieldwork activities, the authors identified and 
visited two peasant associations (Maria da Luz Guebuza and Namuáli) that received 
financial support in order to receive a motor pump. While it was intended to be shared, 
since the machine was too heavy to carry from one location to the other, only one associ- 
ation, the bigger one, got the opportunity to use and benefit from the pump. What 
resulted was the poorest association ending up with nothing but a debt. 


3.3. ProSAVANA deficiencies, contradictions and the Nacala fund 


ProSAVANA's Master Plan is far from comprehensive, beginning with the incomplete 
explanation of their financial resources. The initial discussions regarding the cooperation 
between Brazil, Japan and Mozambique in the Nacala Corridor required the creation of the 
Nacala Fund. According to Fundação Getulio Vargas (FVG),’ the institution which was sup- 
posed to manage this fund (specifically in the FVG Projects branch), this was an initiative 
from FGV, ABC, JICA, Embrapa, FAO, Chamber of Commerce and Industry Brazil-Mozambi- 
que, Mozambican Ministry of Agriculture, and 4l. GREEN. 

According to FGV, the main objective of the fund was to finance projects that stimulate 
agricultural development in the Nacala Corridor (FGV 2012), including ProSAVANA. 
However, throughout the implementation of ProSAVANA pilot-projects and even after 
the program's hibernation period, it was never made clear how FVG was managing and 
applying for funds, much less what FGV was planning to do with it in the future. Neverthe- 
less, the Master Plan presents a very brief summary of a preliminary ProSAVANA budget of 
9.371.000.000,00 Meticais (or USD133.871.430,00 using an average current exchange rate 
of 70Mts/USD) (MASA 2015). 

The Nacala Fund issue suddenly vanished from official discourses and documents on 
ProSAVANA after being criticized by civil society for being the main financing vehicle 
for the big agribusiness projects in the Nacala Corridor. It was revealed that the fund 
would be registered in the fiscal paradise of Luxembourg (Justiça Ambiental, et al. 2013, 
2-3). A ProSAVANA representative in Nampula said however that the idea of the Nacala 
Fund was introduced by a third party, external to the main ProSAVANA initiatives. 

After resistance, there were significant changes in a later version of the Master Plan Zero 
of 2015. This version attempted to be more inclusive, for example, through the use of 
'agroecological' language, mentioning local markets and small to medium scale models 
of agriculture. Regardless, the response from civil society emphasized how, fundamentally, 
the text maintained its vision to promote businesses, maintaining the same outlook. This 
can clearly be inferred from the fact that the revised Master Plan Zero of 2015 did not 
mention a mechanism for securing land use and access for peasants in the proposed areas. 

Mosca and Bruna (2015) further identify gaps in ProSAVANA's Master Plan Zero of 2015: 
they include (1) not providing resettlement processes or mechanisms to assure that it can 
be conducted in a fair and sustainable manner while maintaining or improving the quality 
of lives in communities; (2) not being clear about its environmental, social and economic 
impacts; (3) being overly optimistic about the capacity of the Government to effectively 


7EVG is a private higher education institute which, according to their mission, aims to develop and disseminate knowledge 
in the field of public and private businesses. 
5Interview with Américo Uacequete, Nampula, February 2017. 
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support a program of this dimension; (4) predicting a fall in the overall contribution of the 
agricultural sector to the regional GDP (from 42% in 2011 to 24% in 2035), while forecast- 
ing an increase in the mineral sector; (5) not reflecting the needs, priorities and aspirations 
of the peasants; and (6) ignoring possible conflicts between the traditional models and 
systems of agricultural production and the model presented by ProSAVANA. 

In sum, it is clear that the initial effort to implement ProSAVANA has been one that dis- 
tinctly supports the expropriation of land, the intensification of debt among peasants, and 
the promotion of crops that do not meet the people's needs. In other words, ProSAVANA’s 
model does not respect customary rights. It marginalizes the needs and aspirations of the 
peasant and rural populations. As a result, the project fosters higher levels of vulnerability 
in communities, furthering conflicts and a deepening levels of poverty and food insecurity. 
This stems from a complete deviation from constitutional rights, land legislation and the 
constitutional principle of legal pluralism, which states that customary laws should be 
respected. 

Beginning with the lack of transparency and limited participation throughout the entire 
planning process, combined with the model of development and the guidelines proposed 
in the Master Plan, ProSAVANA was a wake-up call for the Mozambican National Peasant 
Union. It resulted in civil society groups of Mozambique, Brazil and Japan joining efforts to 
initiate and articulate a resistance, based on apprehension for serious social, economic and 
environmental impacts, mainly surrounding land expropriation of peasants. Such concerns 
resulted in the formation of the Campanha Ndo ao ProSavana ‘No to ProSAVANA Cam- 
paign' or NPC. 


4. Confronting agrarian authoritarianism 


4.1. The rise of the ‘no to ProSAVANA campaign’: an agrarian ‘populist’ 
confrontation 


Before the launching of the NPC, there were a number of noteworthy actions taken by civil 
society organizations, led by the National Peasant’s Union (Unido Nacional de Camponeses) 
or UNAC. Perhaps, the most significant was an open letter addressed to the governments 
of Brazil, Japan and Mozambique, sent in in May 2013. The letter protested the lack of an 
inclusive and transparent public discussion concerning ProSAVANA’s environmental, social 
and economic impacts (UNAC et al 2013). The letter was signed by 23 Mozambican organ- 
izations and supported by 43 international organizations. The prolonged silence of the 
three governments following the letter was what triggered the formation of the NPC a 
year later. 

The NPC was launched in June 2014, initially with nine-member organizations: UNAC; 
the Rural Association for Mutual Aid (ORAM); the Mozambican Human Right League; 
Forum Mulher and World March of Women; Justica Ambiental (Environmental Justice); Liva- 
ningo; Academic Action for the Development of Rural Communities (Accáo Académica para 
o Desenvolvimento das Comunidades Rurais, ADECRU); Archdiocesan Commission for 
Justice and Peace of Nampula (Comissáo Arquidiocesana de Justica e Paz de Nampula); 
and lastly, gained strong support from the Mozambique Bar Association (Ordem dos Advo- 
gados de Mocambique). NPC's main objective was clear: To disable and terminate all 
ongoing activities and projects related to the ProSAVANA program (ADECRU 2014). 
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In a statement read during the launching of the NPC, the proponents stated the nefar- 
ious and devastating impact that this program would potentially bring to thousands of 
peasant families residing in the Nacala Corridor. It was added that ProSavana does not rep- 
resent a solution for Mozambican agriculture, but is simply a solution to meet Japan and 
Brazilian soy needs (ADECRU 2014). In an interview with the authors, the Director of UNAC 
stated: 


Firstly, we heard about it (ProSAVANA) through the newspaper Folha de Sao Paulo that 
talked about the Minister's intervention regarding the perspective of the development of 
a program in Nacala Corridor, which had already been developed in Brazil ... This raised 
some questions among us. For us, the Nacala Corridor is the corridor for food production 
and supply for the entire area... and we realize that with the implementation of ProSA- 
VANA, we are going to have serious issues. So, we asked that a group (UNAC and ORAM) 
go to Brazil to investigate this type of development model. The information received was 
that it is not worth it? 


The uniqueness of the NPC was the assemblage of groups working on diverse issues: 
agrarianism, gender and feminism, human rights and legalism, environmentalism, faith 
and academic, unifying in order to defend a particular agrarian cause. 

The NPC kept on incorporating more members from diversified sectors within Mozam- 
bique, but then started to extend their alliance to the Brazil Agrarian Movements and 
NGOs, as well as Japanese activists and academics. The campaign soon became a transna- 
tional movement. 

As JICA was intensifying its support for ProSAVANA, in 2017, members of the NPC sent 
an open letter to its President, demanding an immediate suspension of JICAS's actions in 
ProSAVANA. In addition, they called for a revision of JICA’s approaches, an acknowledge- 
ment of their mistakes, and compensation to repair the damages already caused to victims 
of the program in Mozambican society (Monjane 2017). 


4.2. Actions, strategies and fragmentation 


The NPC's strategy has consisted of an overt and organized contestation of specific pro- 
jects mandating a model of rural development. The actions were specifically targeted at 
the Mozambican government (Ministry of Agriculture, later Ministry of Agriculture and 
Food Security), alongside advocacy targeting the Japanese and Brazilian governments. 

Public strategic meetings, such as the Triangular Peoples Conferences’, the most recent 
in November 2018 in Japan, were held.'? Some of the actions included occupying public 
spaces (such as holding protests) and issuing statements and open letters to be used as 
materials for recurrent tactics. UNAC members in Nampula and Zambézia provinces stra- 
tegically mobilized citizens to oppose ProSAVANA through regular field visits and meet- 
ings with the peasantry living in these provinces. 

As the proponents of ProSAVANA continued to face resistance, tactics were used to 
fragment and isolate opposition. This was done through a voting system which consisted 


?Interview, Luís Muchanga, Director of UNAC, member of NPS campaign, 30 August 2018. 

"9S0 far, four Triangular Peoples Conferences were held, the first three in Maputo, Mozambique. These conferences bring 
together peasants (UNAC members) from Nampula, Zambézia, Niassa and Cabo Delgado provinces, activists from NPC 
member organisations, members of government (i.e, the Ministry of Agriculture himself), academics and members of 
the press. 
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of asking which organizations were open to working on revising ProSAVANA PD (Chichava 
2016). 

This eventually resulted in the fragmentation of Mozambican civil society into two fac- 
tions: the pro- and anti-ProSAVANA. Those who support the vision of the Master Plan orga- 
nized themselves into the Mecanismo de Coordenacáo da Sociedade Civil para o 
Desenvolvimento do Corredor de Nacala (Civil Society Coordination Mechanism for the 
Development of the Nacala Corridor), or MCSC-CN. The MCSC-CN has since been 
officially recognized by MASA as its legitimate interlocutor in issues regarding ProSAVANA. 
This was justified by the fact that most of the MCSC-CN members are based, or are working 
in, Nampula and Zambézia provinces. MCSC-CN has not integrated local UNAC (at the dis- 
trict and provincial levels) unions. 

The other faction are those in the NPC, who have raised critical questions concerning 
the contradictions inherent in the Master Plan and the model of agricultural development 
it is predicated on. Their modes of outreach have been through the release of statements 
in Mozambique media, and holding regular strategy meetings. Apart from activists from 
the regular participating members, there was the participation of the President and 
Vice-President of UNAC and a former vice-president of Zambézia Peasant Union. 

In the next section, we go over UNAC's foundational roots and principles, paying par- 
ticular attention to the dynamics of its instrumental participation in the opposition and 
resistance to ProSAVANA. 


4.3. The role of the national peasant union (UNAC) 


4.3.1. Roots and constituency 

When Mozambique was moving into a market economy through the adoption of IMF and 
the World Bank programs, peasants in various parts of Mozambique feared a possible dis- 
appearance of already established farmers cooperatives. This initiated the national move- 
ment to defend the interest of the peasantry.'' UNAC wanted to represent the voice of 
peasants, speaking out in defense of their social, economic and political interests, uphold- 
ing a vision to attain sustainable development, promoting both qualitative and quantitat- 
ive approaches to self-organization (Article 4, UNAC Constitution). 

At the beginning of their establishment in 1987, one of UNAC's top priorities was the 
political organization and establishment of leaders within the member associations. This 
was based on the conviction that, in order for a national peasant movement to be politi- 
cally strong, it should be politically trained.'? 

The relevance of UNAC is recognized starting with its considerable number of members 
(more than 100,000, according to the accounts announced in its last Electoral Assembly, in 
2016), placing it as the largest organized social movement in Mozambique. UNAC is recog- 
nized as the organization that officially speaks on behalf of the peasantry in Mozambique. 
This is regardless of whether those represented by it are actually affiliated to UNAC as 
members.'? Hence, the Mozambican Ministry of Agriculture necessarily considers UNAC 
as their strategic partner (MASA, website 2018). 


"Interview, Ismael Oussemane, honorary president and co-founder of UNAC. March, 2017. 

12Interview, Ismael Oussemane, honorary president and co-founder of UNAC. March, 2017. 

"This statement was confirmed on several occasions by government officials themselves, when speaking in meetings with 
UNAC. 
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Historically, the first popular organizations in Mozambique, i.e. of women, youth, 
workers and teachers, were initiated by FRELIMO. It is, therefore, significant that UNAC 
was one of the few organizations that formed outside the strict boundaries of FRELIMO 
(Negráo 2002; Monjane 2016). As a national movement, UNAC membership was strongly 
influenced by the political undercurrents of rural Mozambique. When UNAC was first 
established, RENAMO supporters dominated rural areas in central and northern regions 
of Mozambique. On the other hand, those in the southern regions strongly supported 
FRELIMO. The north's aversion to FRELIMO's policies may have been a key factor prevent- 
ing FRELIMO from controlling the peasant movement. 

UNAC could be seen as the microcosm of the peasantry in Mozambique: diverse, 
complex and clearly divided politically. Historically the peasantry was at the center of dis- 
putes in Mozambique: between the colonial regime and the liberation movement (liber- 
ation war); between the state forces and the RENAMO guerrilla (civil war); and today 
between FRELIMO and RENAMO parties (electoral battles). As Table 1 shows, it is mostly 
in the countryside where we observe significant fluidity in electoral support between 
FRELIMO and RENAMO. Differences in political views within UNAC are therefore so 
evident that it was decided that debates of a political-partisan nature within the move- 
ment have to be avoided in order to avoid fragmentation (interview, Ismael Oussemane, 
2017). 


4.3.2. UNAC and ProSAVANA 

At the beginning, UNAC attempted to be intimate with the then Ministry of Agriculture 
and ProSAVANA officials. This tactic, however, did not succeed in influencing the Govern- 
ment's decisions. Luís Muchanga, the current Director of UNAC, described the initial 
interactions: 


There was some authoritarianism then, and it was felt in several ways; even in conferences, we 
(UNAC and the Government) had some clashes, and there were threats, even to the previous 
President of UNAC ... maybe because there is the assumption that civil society is against the 
Government, and if the person disagrees with me, even if it is a good idea, there is a blockage, 
just because it is divergent.'^ 


The first UNAC official statement on ProSAVANA was issued in October 2012, after a 
meeting held in Nampula, which aimed at discussing and analyzing ProSAVANA. It was 
strongly critical of the program, stating ‘we strongly condemn any initiative that calls 
for the resettlement of communities and expropriation of peasants’ land, in order to 
give way to mega agricultural projects for monocultural production’ (UNAC 2012). The 
statement emphasized that the Provincial UNAC Unions of Nampula, Zambézia, Niassa 
and Cabo Delgado were skeptical about ProSAVANA. Their statement posed that opposing 
ProSAVANA was a decision of ‘all members of the National Union of Peasants’ (UNAC 
2012). 

It was only later, however, that the movement truly started to engage with its member- 
ship base on ProSAVANA, starting mainly with the leaders of district and provincial unions. 
This implies that the official UNAC position on ProSAVANA was not necessarily reflective of 
all of its members’ deep understanding of the issue. This was evidenced by the lack of 


Interview, Luís Muchanga, Director President of UNAC, member of NPC, 30 August 2018. 
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consistency in opinions given regarding ProsAVANA among UNAC members. While the 
leadership of UNAC provincial unions in Nampula and Zambézia were consistent in 
their oppositions against ProSAVANA, at the individual level, there were some emerging 
opinions in favor of it. 

Literature on social movements and peasant agency suggests that there is often a dis- 
tance between movements and their base (Edelman 2017). This can, to some extent, be 
the case of UNAC, regarding ProSAVANA. It is worth noting, however, that people strongly 
questioning ProSAVANA at public hearings and consultations were not limited to peasants 
who are aligned with UNAC and NPC. This shows that opposition to ProSAVANA has been 
actually wider and beyond the scope of the known actors. 

Nonetheless, the participation of UNAC and its leadership role in the opposition to Pro- 
SAVANA was essential in giving legitimacy to NPC, even after the fragmentation of civil 
society into two opposing groups. After a recently held meeting in March 2019, which 
was convened by the current minister of MASA to reach consensus among civil society 
and de-hibernate ProSAVANA, both NPC and UNAC (in a separate statement) released 
statements reiterating their opposing position. 


4.4. Key strategies of NPC that resulted in the stagnation of ProSAVANA 


The stagnation of ProSAVANA can be explained from a combination of tactics intrinsic to 
the NPC. We developed these into five elements: (1) active agency from below, (2) inter- 
sector civil society alliance, (3) communication, publicity and media strategy, (4) transna- 
tionalization of the struggle and (5) proposal of alternatives confronting dominant narra- 
tives. These elements are considered against a backdrop of external factors which include 
the political and economic environment within Mozambique and in the external investor 
countries. We do not claim this set of strategies, some of them mere activities, to be a 
formula to guarantee 'success' in resisting agrarian authoritarianism. The goal is to show 
in detail what ProSAVANA opponents have done, in terms of actions and activities, to 
hibernate it, which is relevant enough to the understanding of the outcome of the resist- 
ance process, particularly in the case of Mozambique. 


4.4.1. Active agency from below 

The debate about the various political reactions from below towards land grabbing, 
initiated by Borras and Franco (2013), directly relates to the resistance processes regarding 
the ProSAVANA case. This was the unique factor that quickly brought strength and legiti- 
macy to the opposition of ProSAVANA; and it framed the determination of UNAC to lead 
the process of resistance. Peasant protests, however, were not limited to UNAC members. 
This was exemplified during the Mutuale public hearing which took place in Malema Dis- 
trict, Nampula Province. A peasant protested against the implementation of ProSAVANA 
(ADECRU 2015): 


We, in Mutuale, do not want ProSAVANA because this program does not represent the inter- 
ests of the peasants. We know that with this program, we will lose our land. We know that the 
peasants will be forced to go ask for land in other places as it is happening now with the 
people who were expelled from their land when the AGROMOZ company entered, in the 
Gurué District, Administrative Post of Lioma. Today, those people left there are coming to 
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ask for places to live here in Mutuale. We do not want to go asking for land in other commu- 
nities because this will later bring conflict between us 


With no satisfactory response from the proponents of ProSAVANA, peasants decided to 
walkout of the meeting. This was because peasants from this particular area were pre- 
viously exposed and had access to information translated into their local language in 
the form of videos and leaflets, which helped them to clearly understand the risks, 
which shaped their opinions about ProSAVANA. 

When asked why he is saying no to ProSAVANA, a peasant member of UNAC, from 
Muecate district in Nampula province, responded with the following: 


... from the information that we had access to, regarding Prodecer in Brazil and its impacts, 
they tried to take away Brazilian peasant's land, and now those projects are being transferred 
to Mozambique ... Being a less developed country compared to Brazil, we think that we 
cannot accept that project, one day it will harm us. They occupy extensive areas, so we 
don't have enough space to do our machambas [family farm land], this was one reason to 
say no to ProSAVANA. We have the capacity to work, but they cannot come and harm us in 
our life, that lead us to say no to ProSAVANA and we will continue to say so.'? 


Such statements are reflective of UNAC having taken the lead and released a statement of 
concern at an early stage, allowed political reactions from below to take emerge. Very 
quickly, local associations, district and provincial unions of UNAC were mobilized. This 
crippled the efforts for the proponents of ProSAVANA, including local government, to con- 
vince the peasantry of its ‘benefits’. This strong position of UNAC and peasants on the 
ground, however, did not quite overcome the authoritarian position of the Mozambican 
Government. The government remained unphased by protests. This, however, contributed 
to the extend efforts to cooperate between different sectors of society. 


4.4.2. Inter-sector civil society alliance and segregated processes of resistance 

The segregation of struggles and movements has been very common among Mozambi- 
que civil society groups and has long contributed to the segregated processes of resist- 
ance and focus of social change among social movements and activists. Historically, 
urban-based struggles have had little dialogue with rural-based struggles. Trade unions 
have had little dialogue with peasant/agrarian organizations. Similarly, advocates of 
women and gender issues have had very little dialogue with those working on housing, 
transportation, and environmental issues. 

The first notable exception was the Land Campaign (Campanha Terra), which was one 
of the few active inter-sectoral groups to build an advocacy and debate platform to 
include popular views and defend the interest of the peasantry in the 1997 Land Law. 
At the beginning, the Land Campaign was not coordinated. According to Negráo (2002, 
18) 'there were fundamental concerns covering a wide spectrum of layers and groups 
of social interests, bringing together 'churches, associations and cooperatives, non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, academics, politicians and even elements in the private sector, 
in addition to dozens of incognito honest citizens. Once the 1997 Land Law was 
passed, the Land Campaign declined. Nevertheless, the issue of land, particularly losing 
land for capital grab in Mozambique remained a compelling issue for mobilization. 


Interview, peasant Member of UNAC Nampula, District of Muecate, February 2017. 
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Following the Land Campaign, different sectors of the Mozambican civil society created 
synergies that fed the growth and legitimacy of the fight for environmental, land, agrarian 
and gender issues as one big and cohesive cause. Following this trend, NPC has arguably 
been one of the most innovative and effective alliance among different constituencies, 
which paved the way for ProSAVANA to be perceived as an important national issue, gar- 
nering public interest. 

This demonstrates that land is a highly sensitive and potent issue in Mozambique. 
Defending it is associated with people’s sovereignty, and losing it triggers memories of 
colonialism and vulnerability. This makes the agrarian question in Mozambique transversal 
to many other national concerns. It is important to note that many academics and civil 
society organizations, including members of parliament, not associated with NPC, also 
publicly presented critical assessments of ProSAVANA's Master Plan, its discourse and 
how the program itself was problematically being introduced. 


4.4.3. Communication, publicity and media strategy 

One of the main strengths of NPC can be attributed to the designing of an effective com- 
munication and media strategy. The use of online communication channels, from websites 
and blogs to social media, as well as local newspapers, has been a dominant tactic. The 
campaign would publish on a regular basis, and openly disclosed statements, testimonies, 
articles, videos and images (photos and infographic material) highlighting resistance to 
ProSAVANA, exposing its negative social and environmental issues. This can be attributed 
to the extensive communication and media experience held by NPC members, providing 
effective access to tools and existing networks to disseminate information. 

The NPC publications were shared amongst the websites managed by the various par- 
ticipating members not only in Mozambique, but in Brazil and Japan. Social media was also 
actively utilized, where links to the publications and key messages were shared on the 
campaign's facebook page, which had more than one thousand followers as of January 
2018.'? Additionally, campaign materials were quickly republished through other media 
outlet websites, including media organizations such as Pambazuka News (2016). NPS 
media strategy included getting the issue into local and international mainstream 
media. As a result, leading international newspapers, such as The Guardian (2014), 
Neues Deutschland (2018) and Deutsche Welle (2017), published stories mentioning the 
resistance to ProSAVANA. 


4.4.4. Transnationalization of the struggle and solidarity mobilization 

The involvement of Brazil and Japan's social movements/civil society in ProSAVANA resist- 
ance inspired international solidarity. Almost all of the main Brazilian agrarian movements 
associate with La Via Campesina Brazil, and a number of progressive NGOs, such as GRAIN, 
and progressive intellectuals in Japan were supporting the Campaign. Since 2014, a 
number of activities — such as ‘lobbying’ meetings in Brazil - have been carried out in 
their respective countries, as a strategy to put pressure on EMBRAPA in Brazil and JICA 
in Japan and, wherever possible, to identify allies inside those institutions. This was par- 
ticularly effective in Japan, where their lobbying and advocacy actions at the parliament 
level resulted in a strong alliance between Japanese organizations and a left-wing 


16The facebook page was opened in 2016. 
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parliamentarian who pushed for fierce debates on ProSAVANA. It was through this alliance 
that ProSAVANA was strongly debated at Japanese parliament. 

Institutional impacts in Brazil have been harder to monitor. What is noteworthy, 
however, is the progressive decline of Brazil’s institutional involvement in the current 
developments of the program. Contributing factors may be the political and economic 
events that have taken place during the last three years, namely the deepening economic 
crisis, the impeachment of President Dilma Rousseff, and the election of a right-wing gov- 
ernment that openly announced shifting its foreign policy to focus on the Global North. 

Regardless, a defining factor is how some Mozambican organizations in NPC have been 
active members of some of the largest and most radical transnational social movements in 
the world. In particular, UNAC is a member of La Via Campesina, Forum Mulher is a 
member of, and hosting, the World March of Women, and Justica Ambiental is a 
member of Friends of the Earth International. With its established global network, these 
movements are known for their capacity to mobilize global solidarity, attract media atten- 
tion, and give global visibility to local struggles. 


4.4.5. Alternative proposals confronting dominant narratives 

UNAC has been credited for establishing a constructive form of resistance led by the 
people, contesting the model of development proposed in ProSAVANA with a clear prop- 
osition of an alternative on the table. To this end, agroecology, as a strategy, has guided 
UNAC's agenda since the design of its 2011-2015 Strategic Plan. 


We remain firmly committed to peasant farming and agroecology - the foundations of Food 
Sovereignty - as alternatives to the development of the agricultural sector in Mozambique, 
which consider all aspects of sustainability and are, in practice, friends to nature. (UNAC 2012) 


In its current 2015-2020 Strategic Plan, agroecology is mentioned under the ‘Advocating 
Peasant's Rights’ pillar of the plan in which UNAC assumes agroecology as the main mech- 
anism through which food sovereignty is going to be achieved in Mozambique. In almost 
all statements of NPC, it is made clear that rejecting ProSAVANA was not just an end in 
itself. Proposals such as Agroecology and Food Sovereignty were given as practical 
alternatives to what ProSAVANA proposed, which were based on agribusiness, monocul- 
ture, land reserves, global markets, and intensified production. In recent years, UNAC has 
actively been engaging its members in specific educational and training programs on 
agroecology. Furthermore, the movement has been successful in building an Agroecology 
School in the Manhica District (South of Mozambique) and training rural extensionists in 
agroecology throughout the country (three promoters per province who conduct trainings 
at the village level). For example, in the Marracuene District, 285 peasants were trained on 
agroecology as a pilot project. Lastly, exchanging visits and experiences between peasant 
associations have also been influential in the promotion of alternative narratives of 
development." 

Another experience worth highlighting is the Alfredo Nhamitete Agricultural Associ- 
ation, in the district of Marracuene, Maputo province. Their 280 members produce 
various food crops, some of which they sell at the local market. Income is shared 
equally among members (LVC Africa News 2014). Several peasants began an exchange 


“Interview, Renaldo Joao, peasant member of UNAC, 4 September 2018. 
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with a peasant organization in Brazil, the Small Farmers Movement (MPA), to rescue seeds 
that are at risk of extinction, which are deemed to be of greater importance for food sover- 
eignty. This exchange led to increased local seed sovereignty, drastically reducing the cost 
of seed procurement. 

The growing number of peasants at the national level who are practicing agroecology 
and challenging the large-scale capitalist farming model, like ProSAVANA, should be seen 
as emancipatory. This combination of words followed by action has given strength to NPC. 


4.4.6. External factors: political and global economic environment 

A number of factors that were out of the control of the movement and the resistance 
actors could have directly or indirectly contributed to the strength of the resistance 
process. At the national level, the rising disapproval of the local government, due to over- 
lapping crises, can be seen as the emergent localized ruptures with the authoritarian 
populist FRELIMO regime, especially in the areas where ProSAVANA is to be implemented. 
On an international scale, the political climate, both in Brazil and Japan, should be con- 
sidered as a potential factor in the stagnation of the program. Additionally, the trends 
of commodity prices should be analyzed in order to fully understand the behavior of 
potential investors for ProSAVANA. Although it is difficult to have a comprehensive analy- 
sis of how these factors might have influenced the stagnation of ProSAVANA, the impor- 
tant points are summarized. 


4.4.6.1. Overlapping crises and the rise of localized government unpopularity. The 
process of discussion and resistance to ProSavana was characterized by a parallel emer- 
gence of political and military crises that consequently contributed to the escalation of 
the economic crisis in Mozambique. These events derived from a combination of micro 
and macro issues of political and economic instability such as unjust resettlements of pea- 
sants due to the development of extractive industries and agricultural investments, the 
uncovering of hidden and illegal public debt involving ministers, along with both the 
current and former presidents, alongside the rising discontent of the RENAMO Party, 
and competition over the control of the resource-rich regions. This resulted in recurrent 
armed conflicts in rural areas. Needless to say, rural inhabitants and peasants were econ- 
omically affected. The state, however, was slow in controlling this social instability. 

As mentioned previously, the localized decrease of FRELIMO's popularity, specifically in 
rural areas, can be explained by the increased implementation of land-based agricultural 
investments that resulted in the expropriation of people's land in Zambézia, Nampula and 
Niassa Provinces, where a number of companies expropriated hundreds of thousands of 
hectares from local peasants (UNAC & GRAIN 2015; Bruna 2017; Mandamule and Bruna 
2017). 

As shown in Table 1, FRELIMO has been losing votes since 2008. In 2018, RENAMO got 
more votes in many of the districts in these three provinces, including Malema District, 
which was one of the regions where peasants were contesting the most, due to on- 
going ProSAVANA activities. It is also important to take into consideration that, for the 
first time, RENAMO was able to get 4996 of the total votes on the national level. This 
means that for the last decades, FRELIMO's political dominance has been decreasing as 
RENAMO's has been increasing. 
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The importance of analyzing the political context in which the process of resistance 
happened is because it contributed to the increase of awareness of FRELIMO's failure in 
adopting a socially just development model for both rural and urban contexts. This, 
then, facilitated and/or motivated the engagement of peasants in the struggle. This fact 
marked the transformation of the roots of rural Mozambique’s typical way of resistance, 
which had been characterized up to this point by Scott’s (1986) everyday forms of resist- 
ance until the incorporation of an overt and semi-organized way of protesting as was 
verified in the case of ProSAVANA. 


4.4.6.2. Brazil's political instability and Japanese democracy. As Brazil's political crisis 
emerged in the last years, the Brazilian Cooperation Agency's (ABC) role in the implemen- 
tation of ProSAVANA has been decreasing, especially in terms of degrees of involvement in 
the responses to the program's resistance movement. Contrary to this position, the Japa- 
nese Cooperation Agency (JICA) took the lead in attempting to revise the program's 
Master Plan, claiming to be open, to a certain degree, to negotiate its terms and integrate 
civil society's demands. They were even willing to finance the formation of an integrated 
organization to manage all civil society claims regarding the implementation and revision 
of the Master Plan. 

It is relevant to consider the role of the Japanese parliament and democracy in relation 
to the process of resistance against ProSavana. More than cooperating with the struggle in 
Mozambique, the pressure exercised by the Japanese civil society towards the Japanese 
parliament directly reflected on the decision-making process of JICA. This would conse- 
quently compel the Mozambican Government to give in, given the power relations exist- 
ing between the two nations, that of beneficiary and donor. Despite its controversies, the 
democratic system in Japan is operating at a much higher degree than in Brazil or Mozam- 
bique. Hence, the existing 'democratic regime' in Mozambique is less reliable than in 
Japan. 


4.4.6.3. Global economic environment: commodity prices trends. Since ProSAVANA's 
implementation was contingent upon the support of both internal and external investors, 
the investment decision would inevitably rely on global trends of commodity prices. The 
Master Plan identifies two main crops as 'priority crops' to be promoted by the program, 
namely maize and soya. Looking at the international price of maize (Index Mundi 2019), 
the trends show high prices for the period between 2011 and 2013, with a peak of approxi- 
mately 330USD per metric ton between July and August of 2012. This is followed by sharp 
decreases in late 2013, reaching the lowest point in 2017, priced at 150USD per metric ton. 

Regarding the international price of soybeans (Index Mundi 2019), rising prices were 
observed in the beginning of the 2000s reaching a maximum of 684USD per metric ton 
in August 2012, a period in which ProSAVANA discussions were still ongoing far from 
the public eye. This was followed by some fluctuations in price between late 2012 and 
2014. In mid 2014 the price started to significantly decrease, until reaching the lowest 
point in early 2016 at 370USD per metric ton. When taking into account the factors influen- 
cing the decision-making process for investors, we could observe a significant decrease in 
the international price of both priority crops by approximately 5096 throughout the period 
during which the ProSAVANA resistance movement was taking place. 
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5. Concluding remarks 


The failure of grasping the nature of the agrarian question in Mozambique rests in the fact 
that Mozambique has been governed by a persistent authoritarian regime with oscillating 
levels of populism, which tended to impose agrarian policies that prioritize large scale 
investments to the detriment of peasants. The achievement of national independence 
by a revolutionary force, whose populist claims for ending Portuguese colonial continuities 
and subsequently fighting a guerilla counter-movement were both used to build and 
sustain its political power and influence. 

This paper highlighted problems surrounding the planning and implementation of Pro- 
SAVANA, starting with the approaches taken to hold public hearings. This was followed by 
the deviations of ProSAVANA's Master Plan, its proposed guidelines, which was contribut- 
ing to the expropriation of land, the intensification of debt among peasants, and the pro- 
motion of crops that do not answer to people's needs. The persistent lack of transparency 
and little or no regard for public participation were at the core of these issues. It was in this 
context that the resistance process took place with NPC as the leading force and UNAC as 
the main element of legitimation. 

Confronting agrarian authoritarianism may go beyond the intrinsic boundaries of a 
campaign. There are factors that are beyond the control of a specific movement, but 
still a determinant for its success. Although FRELIMO lost its popularity because of its 
own failure to deliver and to meet people's expectations, it reacted with higher levels 
of authoritarianism and, consequently, it lost a big share of its electoral votes. Neverthe- 
less, we argue that it is important to acknowledge that this kind of rupture in the dominant 
political force could be a window of opportunity to effectively confront authoritarianism. In 
this case, progressive populism arose as a strategic response of the resistance process. NPC 
upheld a clear agenda: demanding that ProSAVANA stop immediately and indefinitely 
through proposing an alternative model of development. 

The set of strategies and tactics that gave strength and cohesion to the NPC, discussed 
above, was built into a unified agenda against the proposed model of development. The 
strong ideological bond among all of the transnational members of the campaign allowed 
them to constitute a narrative of 'us against them', othering, in this case, the proponents of 
ProSAVANA. Moreover, NPC discourses were highly anti-capitalistic and with a strong pos- 
ition toward an alternative paradigm of development, referred to as the 'peasant way' and 
‘agroecology’. This is in line with what Borras (2019) called agrarian populism, or a form of 
progressive populism. The outcomes of the resistance process were not only the current 
stagnation (not yet a discontinuation) of the ProSAVANA project, but also the expanded 
space for discussion and participation among peasants and civil society throughout the 
decision process. 

Overall, this paper addressed the process and dynamics of resistance to ProSAVANA as 
a way of confronting authoritarian imposition of agrarian policies in Mozambique. It por- 
trays how the process of building a unified and coherent resistance movement trans- 
formed the Mozambican civil society into a more mature, consolidated and dynamic 
civil society. Moreover, it argues that by identifying breaks and/or rifts in the authoritarian 
populist regime, such as the decrease of FRELIMO's popularity, they can be used against 
the regime itself and increase the effectiveness of the campaign's strategies and give 
more fluidity for the resistance process itself. 
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ABSTRACT 

Brazil has recently shifted from economic growth to recession, from 
left-wing to far-right politics and from neo-developmentalist to 
ultra-liberal economic policies. This regressive change in Brazil (and 
elsewhere) has prompted the need for empirical investigation and 
emancipatory movement-building, as urged by the Emancipatory 
Rural Politics Initiative (ERPI). This article responds to the ERPI call 
by reflecting on the politics of the past. It argues that the road to 
regression was paved during the tenure of the Workers' Party, 
when Lula's leadership emerged as representative of interests ‘from 
below' while advancing a political project that protected and 
nurtured interests ‘from above’ - a populist ambiguity. By offering 
an understanding from a class political economy perspective, this 
article concludes that reinforcing left-wing populism in the face of 
authoritarianism is unlikely to create a path to emancipation. 


Introduction 


The Emancipatory Rural Politics Initiative (ERPI), launched in October 2017 by a group of 
scholars, echoed growing concern over the rise of populist governments around the 
world, many of which are associated with authoritarian, right-wing and exclusionary politics. 
In the ERPI framing article, Scoones et al. (2018) make ‘authoritarian populism’ their primary 
focus and specify the ‘rural world’ as the site of their scholarly efforts. As the authors point 
out, the rural setting has served as both an electoral base for populist leaders and a base for 
resistance and alternative politics. They argue that the spread of authoritarian populism is 
not only a reason for concern, but also a call for emancipatory rural politics. Seeking to grasp 
a better understanding of populism and its authoritarian form, the ERPI has called on scho- 
lars to provide insights from their countries of study by considering whether and how the 
rural context is affected by, contributes, or reacts to populism. 
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This article focuses on Brazil, a country where the economic and political tide has 
recently changed. In 2016, Brazil entered a full-blown recession and underwent a 
hostile impeachment process fueled by a popular uprising that brought to an end not 
only the mandate of democratically elected president Dilma Rousseff, but also a 13-year 
period (2003-2016) during which the Workers’ Party (Partido dos Trabalhadores, PT) was 
in power. After the impeachment process, policies shifted toward stark economic austerity 
and the curtailment of labor rights. Such an authoritarian and reactionary U-turn was con- 
solidated in October 2018 with the election of former military officer and congressman Jair 
Bolsonaro, who openly espoused dictatorial principles, moral conservatism and ultra-econ- 
omic liberalism. Fear, hate and hope, mobilized by a vicious presidential campaign, 
boosted his political ascension. All of the above suggest that Brazil has joined the club 
of right-wing authoritarian populist governments - a setback that has reached the coun- 
tryside, and in contrasting ways. 

It should be noted that 50% of the impeachment votes in the Chamber of Deputies 
were cast by the so-called Agribusiness Parliamentary Front, which comprised 41% of 
the total number of serving parliamentarians (Castilho 2017). Still in 2016, this agribusiness 
caucus voted to shelve a corruption complaint lodged against interim president Michel 
Temer, saving his mandate. In exchange for their congressional vote, Temer's government 
committedly fulfilled the agribusiness sector's demands (Castilho 2017). 

By contrast, the 'family farm' sector quickly started to experience the bitter effects of 
authoritarianism and austerity, including direct violence. In its first week in power, the 
interim government abolished the Ministry of Agrarian Development and eliminated or 
severely reduced internationally celebrated programs that were providing support and 
welfare to the rural poor, such as the Bolsa Família or the Food Acquisition Program 
(PAA), among several other setbacks (see e.g. Pericás 2017 and Mitidiero Junior 2018). 
Perhaps even more alarming was the sharp increase in the number of murders, death 
threats, murder attempts, instances of torture and imprisonment of rural peoples since 
the impeachment (CPT 2017). 

In face of this political throwback and the quickly deteriorating economic and social 
conditions in rural areas, agrarian movements and other organized social forces have 
been confronted with the pressing need to mobilize the masses to contest the drastic cut- 
backs in public support, as well as to reclaim the loss of political representation in the gov- 
ernment. As part of that endeavor, from August 2017 to March 2018, the Landless Workers’ 
Movement (Movimento dos Trabalhadores Sem Terra, MST) openly supported former pre- 
sident Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva (Lula, for the PT) during a pre-presidential election 
caravan that took place across the country. At the time, Lula was the PT's official candidate 
and topped all opinion polls. 

Together, these elements place Brazil at the center of the ERPI problematic, yet with a 
caveat: the risk that scholarship as well as resistance and mobilization - which together 
form the primary foci of the ERPI - would focus on recent political changes without 
sufficient reflection on and learning from the politics of the past. This becomes imperative 
given the suspicion that the road to regression did not start with the ousting of Rousseff, 
but was paved during the PT's tenure, when the government enjoyed popular support and 


Between 2016 and 2017, 132 rural dwellers, many of whom in leadership positions, were murdered — a 100% increase in 
the average number of murders per year compared with the 2005-2014 period (CPT 2017). 
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its politics were celebrated for promoting a post-neoliberal and neo-developmentalist 
project that primarily affected the poor (see Sader 2013). Notably, the rural context was 
central to the PT's politics. It was not due to misfortune or mere coincidence, but rather 
to critical political choices that Lula's project was shipwrecked just after the end of the 
global commodity boom. 

Agricultural production and exports, which have undergone widespread expansion 
since the early 2000s, have played a crucial albeit ambiguous role in the politics of the 
PT. These were instrumental in bringing back economic stability and growth, enabling 
the state to sponsor a new type of economic and social progress, which was central in 
giving rise to and propelling the phenomenon of 'Lulism' (Singer 2009): the identification 
of Lula as representative of interests 'from below'. Yet agricultural exports were also struc- 
tural to a state-sponsored pattern of accumulation ‘from above’, clashing with the PT's 
claim of promoting a popular political project. The countryside became the backdrop 
for strategy contradictions that placed the very poor in alliance with the dominant 
classes. The mystification of this ambiguous form by which the PT secured and exerted 
power, and represented the interests of its social base, is characteristic of populism. 

This phenomenon needs to be carefully understood so that its constitutive flaws and 
political consequences can be fully exposed and confronted. The first section of this 
article presents an understanding of populism in light of the class-based political 
economy; this creates the foundations for the ensuing analysis of Lulism and the PT's poli- 
tics in three stages. The first stage describes the way in which politics was perceived by the 
people and how this shaped political outcomes. The second stage examines the economic 
and social bases of politics, contrasting apparent and concrete social effects. In the final 
stage, the article reflects on Lula's model of populism to shed light on the recent regressive 
turn and inform emancipatory politics. 


Approaching populism 


[...] if social and political aspirations are not disciplined by careful theory and analysis, they 
will lead to false prescription and to development policies which fail. Theory is not therefore a 
mere intellectual indulgence, but, at its best, the most 'practical' of activities. (Kitching 1989, 5) 


Since the end of the 1990s and throughout the 20005, several left-leaning governments in 
Latin America have surfed the commodity boom wave, promoting economic growth and 
social development (Vergara-Camus and Kay 2017). The so-called 'Pink Tide' governments, 
notably those in Ecuador, Bolivia and Venezuela, have been associated with left-wing or 
neo-populism (de la Torre 2016; Andreucci 2017), and in a positive fashion. Echoing 
such an assessment, Scoones et al. (2018, 3) note that neo-populist governments in the 
region have been in favor of 'the people', once achieving 'impressive gains in poverty 
reduction and expanded political recognition and government support for previously mar- 
ginalised groups’. Their interpretation seems to imply that populism, as long as it is not 
right-wing and authoritarian, becomes a desirable feature of politics. It is unclear, 
however, what is meant by the term populism itself. Certainly, not all popular and pro- 
gressive politics are populist, just as not all populist politics are progressive. The same 
applies to authoritarian, right-wing, xenophobic or other sorts of (populist) politics. 
Drawing from Kitching's opening quote, defining and analyzing populism should not 
be a mere intellectual indulgence, but rather a practical activity with important political 
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consequences. Even though this article is not the space for extensive theoretical explora- 
tion, key conceptual aspects of populism should be reflected upon so that real experiences 
can be singled out and direct effects exposed. Contrary to the Pink Tide governments 
mentioned above, the Brazilian government has seldom been associated with populism, 
even if also being at the forefront of extractivism and neo-developmentalism. 

So, what is populism? Why would the PT government, under Lula’s leadership, make a 
case for it? And why does this analysis matter? In light of the political economy, populism is 
a political phenomenon and, as such, is entrenched in and unfolds into economic and 
social phenomena, all of which must be reflected upon in the analysis. When conceptua- 
lizing populism, it is essential that questions such as who controls what, who does what 
and who gets what are addressed theoretically. 


The political economy of populism 
Democratic representation as a system of power, with populism as its fetish 


The events of authoritarian populism that the ERPI is concerned with emerged between 
the cracks of representative democracy - the formal governing system of most capitalist 
economies, including Brazil. Populism is rooted in relations of representation, which, in the 
context discussed here, are those between the state (as the representative) and citizens (as 
the represented). 

In a system of representative democracy, citizens have the power to elect (or reject) a 
government through voting, which not only is a limited way of expressing preferences and 
demands, but also has a limited scope for participation in decision-making. State represen- 
tatives are the ones who can effectively express, and decide how to implement, views on 
public matters. An inevitable disposition of power therefore underlies political represen- 
tation because of differences in agency and the decision-making capacities of those 
with concrete needs, interests and demands, and those who voice and realize them on 
their behalf. 

It is therefore important to observe the political roles played by state agency and 
decision-making power in representing societies whose social organization is based on 
the monopoly of the means of production by a minority and wage employment of the 
majority — the basis of the compulsion to purchase labor power (for commodity pro- 
duction for profit) and sell labor power (for material and social reproduction) (Fine and 
Saad-Filho 2016). This means that, when governing, the state inevitably confronts social 
interests arising from the (class) position of different groups within capitalist social div- 
isions. State policies will represent, protect and nurture particular social interests while 
simultaneously remediating, neglecting or undermining others. 

State political choices therefore express a class character, whereas maintaining political 
control of the state denotes the political power of a class over the economy and society. 
The state's political choices are conditioned by and reflect social disputes over the (re)or- 
ganization of property, as well as the processes of production, appropriation and accumu- 
lation. This is why Wood argues that the state represents the ultimate locus of social force; 
it is ‘the decisive point of concentration for all power in society’ (1995, 47). 

As she rightly points out, even if ensuring the right to vote for all citizens (regardless of 
socioeconomic position), the system of representative democracy has been opportune for 
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maintaining the capitalist social order. Exerting ‘civic freedom and equality’ (1995, 201) 
does not directly affect the logic (and legitimacy) of private property, market compulsion 
and the profit maximization imperative forming the capitalist spheres of domination and 
coercion (1995, 234). Even though democracy in its original and historical sense denotes 
rule by the demos, “the people”, representative democracy conceals and legitimizes rule by 
the dominant (propertied) classes (Wood 1995). 

When embedded in state and society relations, populism further conceals the flaws of 
representative democracy while concurrently exacerbating them. As a corollary, democ- 
racy as a whole is perceived to be more transparent, direct, legitimate and just while 
becoming more arbitrary, personalistic and pernicious to the working class. Unsurprisingly, 
populist leaders produce deep loyalties and cleavages, polarizing ‘their polities and the 
academic community into those who regarded them as democratic innovators, and 
those who considered them a threat to democracy’ (de la Torre 2017, 195). These tensions 
have been evidenced in the recent debates on the ‘Pink Tide’ in Latin America. The next 
section explains how populism affects political representation in democratic capitalist 
societies as a way of expanding the view introduced here. 


Fetishism and ambiguous politics 


What becomes distinctive in relations of representation when populism is embedded, 
and what is particular to the manifestation of populism itself, is the existence of a 
fetish: the fetish of a genuine popular democratic representation, or even of popular 
power. Drawing upon Marx's fetishism of the commodity (1992 [1867], Vol. 1, Chapter 
1), fetishism is understood as a social perception or a collective construct of social 
reality (needs, identity, rights etc.), which is formed, on the one hand, from concrete 
social experiences of people, thereby corresponding to materiality. Yet, on the other 
hand, it is a perception that obscures, misrepresents and ultimately conflicts with more 
fundamental aspects of that same social reality at the abstract level — that of social 
(class) relations. Fetishism is the mystification of social relations, but it is not simply a 
false or illusory perception of reality, or a phenomenon happening only in people's 
minds; it is first and foremost a practical phenomenon expressing ideas that correspond 
to (and shape) concrete forms of appearance of social reality. As such, a fetish is social and 
historically determined. 

Populism is fetishized politics of people's representation, and thus associated with the 
fetish of ‘the people’, the ‘common good’, ‘popular will’ or general welfare. The fetishiza- 
tion of social matters may prompt discursive, ideological and social unity (mystifying class 
and other social divisions). By default, fetishized social unity creates an equally mystified 
social ‘other’. Social polarization is part of populism, as are changes in the social correlation 
of forces and power relations. 

In a democratic political system, populism often leads to the seizure of the state, expan- 
sion and reproduction of the political power of social representation. A state representa- 
tive becomes the direct voice of 'the people' and the agent that realizes the popular will. 
Populism creates leaders (usually male) who are often seen as a ‘savior’, a ‘father’, a ‘hero’ 
or 'one of us', embodying the collective identity or will (Arditi 2005, 81-83). A fetishized 
representative has greater public appeal not only as a matter of degree, but also 
quality. Personal charisma or background, cultural or partisan identity, and rhetorical or 
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discursive devices can reinforce the fetish of representation. These factors help populist 
leaders to create a direct, unmediated, uninstitutionalized and quasi-personal relation 
with the constituencies they claim to represent (Weyland 2001, 14). 

Laclau, who remains influential in the academic debate on populism, associates this 
phenomenon with a crisis of hegemonic power. However, drawing from a particular 
understanding of Gramsci, he circumscribes power and political hegemony to the 
spheres of discursive and ideological dominance (Laclau 1977), thus taking a partial 
view on the capitalist forms of domination. A dominant class exerts hegemony through 
the neutralization of potential resistance or conflicting ideologies of the dominated by 
articulating some of their views, discourses and demands (1977, 161-62). That way, he 
conceives of a ‘populism of the dominated’ (1977, 173-74) when the masses absorb 
and articulate a popular ideology of their own, thereby challenging, antagonizing and 
possibly overtaking the elite ideological hegemony. For Laclau, this would be not only 
desirable, but also necessary to put an alternative political project in place.” 

The idea of ‘people’s power’ detached from careful theorization can easily become an 
unproblematic treatment of transformative politics, which is an important aspect of popu- 
lism itself. First, one should not assume the immediate interest of ‘the people’ (or the domi- 
nated) in defying the capitalist logic of social organization and inherent forms of 
oppression, differentiation and inequality (Wood 1995). Second, one should be suspicious 
of transformative politics arising from arbitrary popular unity, subjectively construed. 

Third, one should be skeptical of the pursuit of transformative politics through political 
representation — ‘won by proxy or conferred by benefaction' (1995, 103) - instead of 
through direct collective activity. Yet the populist fetish stalls people's protagonism and 
disempowers citizens. People become loyal to and reliant on a leadership that they 
entrust to act on their behalf, thereby widening the gap in agency and decision-making 
capacities between citizens and state representatives. Promoting social benefits, a populist 
leader favors the formation of a grateful and obedient mass (Lefort as mentioned in Arditi 
2005, 96-97) instead of a critical, politically engaged and combative mass. 

Finally, if progressive populism brings people's voices, material aspirations and ideol- 
ogies to the political stage, and possibly to the top of the political system - thereby over- 
taking elite hegemony, as in Laclau’s view - how does this correspond to the 
transformation of the (capitalist) patterns of property organization, production, distri- 
bution and appropriation? This is the crux of the matter. An ideological ascendancy of 
the dominated over the state's politics is populist when (and because) it is detached 
from a correspondent structural transformation on the control of property and market 
relations, which are the material forms of domination — and the most tangible ones? 

Populism makes all the more ambiguous who controls politics, who expresses their will, 
who drives the political project, who has agency, who holds power, who benefits and who 
loses. This political ambiguity, with a clear class connotation, forms the backbone of populist 
politics. As the term 'populism' indicates, this ambiguity is defined in relation to, and from 
the perspective of, the working class, which is both an agent of the state's political empow- 
erment and a recipient of the state's political decisions. Populism does not enhance 


?For Laclau (1977), socialist ideology is populist in nature. 'Socialist populism', therefore, is not backward, but rather the 
most advanced form of ‘populism of the dominated’. 

?|n the case of progressive and possibly emancipatory politics, the political project, its practice and effects cohere — the 
antagonism is found in the very class struggle, transforming social and power relations. 
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working-class agency and decision-making power, nor does it guarantee economic democ- 
racy or lead to social emancipation, even though this might appear to be the case. 

Grasping the populist fetish requires two levels of analysis. One describes how a leader, 
social groups and the political agenda are perceived (as ‘the people’ against ‘the elite’, for 
example), and how their relationships, actions and political capacities are shaped as a 
result. Most descriptions and analyses of populism do just that, which is not unimportant; 
populism is about perceptions driving political outcomes and playing a key role in the 
battle for power. A judicious investigation, however, should take a second analytical 
step to disclose the relationship between the way reality is perceived and the way it is 
in essence - a task to which a Marxist political economy analysis is devoted (see Fine 
and Saad-Filho 2016, 4). The analysis should reveal how subjective, fetishized political 
relationships, such as those among 'the people' or between them and the state and its 
leaders, correspond objectively as social class relations. Assuming a macro perspective, 
this article explores broad class relations constituted and conditioned by a state-spon- 
sored pattern of accumulation and development. 


2003-2006: the making of a leader of the poor 


Brazil, a country for all 
(2002 electoral campaign slogan) 


Lula contested three presidential elections as a candidate for the PT before he was suc- 
cessful in 2002. Between his first electoral campaign in 1989 and his first term of office, 
Brazil underwent two mutually reinforcing and constituting transitions (Saad-Filho 2010, 
24). The first was a political transition from 20 years of military dictatorship to an era of 
representative democracy. The second was an economic transition from developmental- 
ism, supported by Import Substitution Industrialization (ISI) policies, to neoliberalism, 
underpinned by policy and institutional reforms in the early 1990s. 

A combination of high interest rates, an overvalued currency, fiscal austerity measures, 
the privatization of public assets, open trade and capital borders - the cornerstones of the 
1990s reforms - transformed the patterns of production, capital accumulation and labor 
reproduction in the country through a fast-advancing financialization process. The 
national industrial sector, once the pillar of the developmentalist model, was significantly 
harmed and with it the industrial workforce; more than two million salaried posts were lost 
between 1989 and 1999 in the industrial sector alone (Oliveira 2006, 11). In addition to this 
development, wages depreciated and labor rights were relaxed. As Saad-Filho (2010) 
remarks, democracy facilitated and legitimized economic changes that fragmented the 
labor force, repressed trade union activities and increased economic insecurity while creat- 
ing the conditions for capital accumulation through the expansion and intensification of 
financial transactions that transferred income (and power) to the financial system. 

The new development pattern produced five years of macroeconomic stability and 
consumption-led growth (1993-1997), followed by five years of multiple crises and a 
recession (1998-2002), including a balance of payments crisis, currency collapse, the 


^saad-Filho (2010, 24) argues that democracy was established as 'the political form of neoliberalism in Brazil'. From 1989 
onwards, the control and coercion of the working class become 'primarily "economic" rather than "political", as was the 
case under the dictatorship' (Saad-Filho 2010). 
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return of inflation, further job cuts and the deterioration of public services. Lula obtained 
his first electoral triumph on the backdrop of crises — largely blamed on Cardoso's govern- 
ment. His electoral victory also reflected the PT's historical representation of the organized 
working class struggles, as well as contestations of the neoliberal ruling order? 

Lula was elected after securing 61.396 of the vote in the second (runoff) voting round, 
after having won 46.596 in the first. His votes originated from the social sectors most 
affected by the neoliberal financialization process. This group of voters, which Saad- 
Filho and Morais (2018, 109-113) refer to as an 'alliance of losers', was composed of the 
unionized working class (rural and urban), civil servants, sections of the middle-class popu- 
lation and members of the business community (Saad-Filho and Morais 2018). They were 
predominantly educated, had higher levels of income, and resided in the most urbanized 
and industrialized states in the South and Southeast regions (Hunter and Power 2007, 4). 

Although his election was celebrated as signifying the long-awaited ‘rise of the left’, 
Lula's electoral campaign showed that the PT no longer had the same political and ideo- 
logical character of the past. The party had toned down its political discourse and adopted 
a non-confrontational spirit, encapsulated in its all-embracing ‘Brazil for all’ campaign 
slogan and in Lula's self-designation as the candidate of ‘peace and love’. The party also 
allied with a center-right party, from which an industrial businessperson was handpicked 
for the post of vice president. In addition, near the campaign's final stage, Lula addressed 
the Brazilian people in a letter in which he vowed, if elected, to maintain the orthodox 
macroeconomic policies of his predecessor - a move considered both pragmatic and pol- 
itically opportunistic. 

Preceding the election, the Brazilian economy was on the verge of collapse, provoked 
by massive capital flight and domestic currency devaluation. Lula's letter was written in an 
attempt to appease nervous foreign investors - and the market in general - alarmed by his 
imminent election. It also served to gain the sympathy of more conservative constituents 
who had never voted for the PT. As Anderson (2011) noted, Lula had understood that 'it 
was not just builders and bankers who needed reassurance that he would not do anything 
unduly radical in power, but - even more crucially - street vendors and slum-dwellers too’. 

In brief, Lula's campaign had an ambiguous political identity. Despite creating a 
glimmer of hope that improvements and political change would follow, it also produced 
a sense of political disenchantment and skepticism among the radical left and the PT's 
most politicized base. It was clear that the party had no mandate to carry on the structural 
changes that once formed its political agenda (Saad-Filho and Morais 2018, 116-117). 

In January 2003, when Lula took office, the country was in disarray. Unexpectedly, 
however, by the end of his first year on the job, he had managed to stabilize the 
economy. From there, he continued to make steady gains throughout his term of office. 
In 2006, the year in which Lula was reelected, the country seemed to be ready to 'take 
off - the Brazilian miracle was within reach! 

Before understanding the basis for and the reach of his administration's economic and 
social achievements, the next section examines the appeal these achievements have 
effected - perhaps Lula's most significant political feat. 


"Together with the Workers’ Central Union (Central Unica dos Trabalhadores, CUT), the PT has fought against ‘privatizations, 
outsourcing and the managerial state model. At the same time, they have defended the universalization of public social 
policies and the state's responsibility to meet social needs' (Sitcovsky 2013, 119, author's translation). 
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Lulism 


Lula again, with the power of the people 
(2006 electoral campaign slogan) 


In 2006, Lula was reelected with 61% of the vote in the second voting round (having 
secured 48.6% in the first), thereby practically replicating the outcome of the 2002 elec- 
tions. Yet the overall electoral result concealed a phenomenon that Brazilian intellectual 
André Singer termed ‘Lulism’: Lula’s rise as a ‘leader of the poor’. Lula was rejected by 
his previous electorate, but was reappointed as president by the vote of a new constitu- 
ency with very different social features.° 

Lula’s new supporters included the internal bourgeoisie but especially the low and very 
low-income strata, beneficiaries of the social policies of his first mandate. This time, his 
constituency formed an ‘alliance of winners’ (Saad-Filho and Morais 2018, 126). The 
majority of Lula’s voters encompassed a social category that Singer (2009) called the 
'sub-proletariat"; they represented the Brazilian workforce majority since the period of 
neoliberal restructuring (Oliveira 2006, 11), consisting of mainly informal (irregular and 
unskilled) workers associated with precarious working conditions and poor remuneration 
- the working poor. These voters came from rural areas and overwhelmingly from the 
North and Northeast regions of the country. 

For the first time in Brazilian history, the very poor voted for a candidate representing 
the left (Singer 2009, 90). Singer's explanation of the change in the voting pattern of the 
sub-proletariat is important to this article's argument. For him, this change reflected two 
characteristics of this social stratum that were met by Lula's inaugural legacy. First, given 
their poverty, this group had an objective and pressing need for material and social 
change. Second, and paradoxically, the sub-proletariat, even though desiring change, 
had a conservative political and moral ethos. Differing from the formal working class, 
these workers had no protection from unions or their own forms of labor organization, 
and had little capacity to build it from below (Singer 2009, 87-88); consequently, they 
were the most affected by strikes or social unrest, for example. As a result, this materially 
and socially vulnerable group desired change, but largely expected it without political con- 
frontations or social distress. In fact, given their lack of social and political organization, 
they relied on the state to realize change and provide protection. In the 2006 election, 
they identified Lula as the leader of such a state who would tackle poverty and inequality 
without breaking from the established order. 

As mentioned above, the PT adopted a non-confrontational strategy in the 2002 cam- 
paign, renouncing its radical leftist identity and moderating its discourse and political 
program. Singer (2009, 99) suggests that, unable to mobilize and shape the sub-proletariat 


The loss of the previous electorate's support is partially explained by the so-called ‘mensalão’ corruption scandal that 
erupted in 2005. Oliveira (2006, 5) also reminds us that, although voting is compulsory in Brazil, 3196 of the electorate 
either did not vote or cast blank or null votes — the highest rate of electoral indifference in Brazil's democratic history. 

"singer adopts the definition of his father, Paul Singer, arguing that the sub-proletariat is a social category that sells its labor 
power below what is necessary for social reproduction under normal conditions. As survival strategies, this highly het- 
erogeneous group relies on occasional wage work, informal exchange, opportunistic engagement with the economy, 
state transfers, charity and crime (Saad-Filho and Morais 2018, 196). These authors called them the informal working 
class, which is the preferable term. The authors also remark that, since the advent of neoliberalism, the dividing line 
between the informal and formal working class has become increasingly blurred. In parts of the text, | chose to use 
the ‘working poor’ because it alludes to both class and the conditions of social reproduction. 
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through a Left debate and action, Lula transformed them into a political actor by shaping 
his discourse and political program to their conservatism. 

Lula succeeded in achieving economic stability, which was particularly important to the 
informal, non-unionized workers. But unlike all previous governments, he was able to sub- 
stantially improve the quality of life of the very poor, particularly by increasing their pur- 
chasing power. Such an accomplishment resulted from not only the cash transfer program, 
the Bolsa Familia, but also the 24.25% real increase in the minimum wage during his first 
presidential term (Singer 2009, 92), which strongly impacted the income of families who 
were relying exclusively on the pension of an elderly household member. Lula’s social pol- 
icies also included the provision of popular credits, support to family farmers, housing, and 
electricity to remote areas, among others, which altogether enabled an increase in popular 
consumption, an expansion of the domestic market and the creation of more employment 
opportunities. His welfare policies were material evidence of his intention and ability to 
put in place a transformative agenda benefiting the poor (thus serving as a powerful 
basis for support). 

Reaching the poor population through federal programs, Lula delivered a symbolic 
message: ‘the state [or Lula] cares for the lot of every Brazilian, no matter how wretched 
or downtrodden, as citizens with social rights in their country’ (Anderson 2011). As Ander- 
son stresses, the image of a caretaker of the poor became Lula’s ‘most unshakeable pol- 
itical asset’ (Anderson 2011). Bolsa Familia, despite being managed impersonally — and 
thus contrasting with the kind of clientelism characteristic of classic populism (Anderson 
2011) - had ‘immediate and palpable effects on the president's political fortunes’ (Hunter 
and Power 2007, 25). Other social programs, Oliveira (2006, 19) argues, were so poorly 
managed that they achieved virtually nothing besides reaffirming Lula's strong leadership 
and caring image. 

Singer argues that Lula established an ideological bridge with the conservative sub-pro- 
letariat by succeeding in assisting them only by pursuing a weak reformist agenda.? 
Without denying the significance of improved material conditions for vulnerable people 
under Lula's rule, it is necessary to highlight the emergence of an equally important devel- 
opment: the fetishization of Lula as a representative of the poor. Lula came to embody 
popular hopes and under his leadership created a sense among the working poor that 
they had become the main social force in power. 

Lula had the same social background as his supporters and incorporated the poor's 
culture and language. In the past, this was not an asset for him but it became so after 
his first successful term in office. His personal history as a humble, northeastern, 
working-class migrant began to affect people's self-esteem, already suggesting an emer- 
ging fetish around 'President Lula' (as he is still called today). Such a dynamic increased his 
credibility as 'the champion of the poor', while expanding his government's legitimacy. 

Anderson (2011) remarks that Lula's direct relationship with the masses prevented the 
media from shaping the political undercurrent in the country, as it had been able to do in 
the past, when framing Collor as 'the 'Maharajas' hunter' during the 1989 presidential cam- 
paign, or Cardoso as the ‘inflation tamer’ during the 1994 and 1998 campaigns. The 2006 


5singer's thesis is sophisticated and nuanced. In this article, it is not presented or endorsed in its entirety. 'Lulism' has pro- 
voked considerable academic repercussions in Brazil, which this article also reflects on only partially. What | focus on here 
is the electoral realignment phenomenon and the inception of Lula's leadership over the masses, both of which Singer 
pointed out and offered convincing historical and contextual explanations for. 
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election revealed an effective loss of the political power of the media while the masses 
assumed a protagonist role by effecting political power through voting based on their con- 
nection to Lula, not only giving him a second mandate, but also allowing the PT to remain 
in power for two subsequent elections. 


Lulism and populism 


According to de la Torre, ‘[l]eft-wing populists emerged [in Latin America] as a result of 
widespread popular resistance to neoliberalism’ (2016, 63-64). While it holds that the 
PT came to power as a result of discontent over the effects of neoliberal reforms, Lula's 
leadership of the marginal masses emerged despite, if not because of, his compliance 
with the (neoliberal) order. Furthermore, it is precisely the working class disorganization 
and depoliticization, both deepened by neoliberalism, that together form one of the 
pillars of Lulism. In Filgueiras’ words (2013, 388), Lulism did not originate only as a 
result of Lula's poverty alleviation policies; more importantly, it reflected the identification 
of Lula as a representative of those fragmented and disorganized social segments that 
could not express themselves autonomously and independently in the political arena. 
Paradoxically, the rise of Lula (and the PT) to power manifested the disempowerment 
and disorganization of Lula's own class (Oliveira 2006, 11). Even though Lula maintained 
an organized and critical electoral base - the MST, for example, was part of it — it was 
insignificant in size. 

Contrary to Laclau's idea that 'there is no populism without discursive construction of 
an enemy' (Laclau 2005, 39), Lula united the electorate using a social conciliation dis- 
course. This does not invalidate the hypothesis of populism, but rather points to the 
limits of empiricism found in the literature. If Singer is right, social conciliation allowed 
for the expression of an ideological unity with the working poor, just as an antagonistic 
discourse could in a different context. Furthermore, in a deeply divided and unjust 
society such as that of Brazil, social conciliation is no less fetishized than many forms of 
'us-and-them' divides. 

Lula realized, however, that social conciliation served to aggregate the masses but not 
to win the elites' trust. Oliveira (2006, 6) stresses that in Lula's first interview after his 
second electoral victory, he 'complained bitterly of not being the choice of the rich, point- 
ing out that bankers have never earned so much money as under his government’. Lula 
was right, but chose to frame his election as ‘a victory of the poor’. The media sub- 
sequently fueled the polarization of the rich and the poor. Of course, the dichotomy 
was figurative. First, Oliveira (2007) notes that the other half of the electorate was not com- 
posed of only the rich. Second, as Lula's statement informs, his administration was not 
(and not even primarily) supporting only the poor; thus, his election was also a victory 
of the rich. This, however, remained invisible. 

The polarization of rich and poor bears relations with class conflict, but cannot be 
equated to class struggle (Singer 2013). According to Singer, 'the success of Lulism 
involved a social solution from above, creating both a depolarization [of capital and 
labor] and a repolarization [of rich and poor] politics’ (Singer 2012, 157 as quoted in Fil- 
gueiras 2013, 388, author's translation). 

Although Singer would agree that Lulism incorporates several elements of populism, 
for him, the PT political project was a genuine and complete project of the sub-proletariat 
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with a conservative ethos, that is, an authentic representation of the working poor, able to 
respond to their needs. In Singer's view, there is no fetish. For him, Lulism could be con- 
sidered as the politics of the sub-proletariat, even if they only attempted to reconcile with 
those of the bourgeoisie. In Singer's thesis, Lulism was a successful model in arbitrating the 
interests of the two essential classes: the bourgeoisie and the proletariat (see Boito 2013). 
This, however, is problematic. First, Singer seems to disregard the asymmetries in the 
power relations between the two essential classes, as noted by Boito (2013). Second, to 
infer that the PT executed the political project of the sub-proletariat, it is necessary to 
look at the state's overall politics. This helps to identify where and how the policies 
aimed at the poor's interests were articulated - and made sense - economically and pol- 
itically, as part of a broader social context. This is what the next sections examine. 


Disclosing the economic basis of the PT's political project 


The combating of poverty and social inequality without social confrontation - the basis of 
Lula's ideological and social project - meant, in practice, having an economic project with 
two legs: one developmentalist, the other neoliberal. The latter was a continuation of Car- 
doso's prescription, whereas the former represented the novelty of the PT's strategy. 
Organic intellectuals of the party (see Pochmann or Sader in Sader 2013) have called 
the political project 'neo-developmentalist', defending the advancement of a post-neolib- 
eral pattern of development in the country despite the maintenance of the neoliberal 
macroeconomic orthodoxy. In Sampaio Jr.'s critical view, the PT's neo-developmentalist 
project intended to 


reconcile the ‘positive’ aspects of neoliberalism - unconditional commitment to currency stab- 
ility, fiscal austerity, the search for international competitiveness, the absence of any kind of 
discrimination against international capital — with the ‘positive’ aspects of the old develop- 
mentalism — commitment to economic growth, industrialization, the regulatory role of the 
state and social sensitivity. (2012, 679, author's translation) 


However, if the combat of social inequality within the established order were two political 
agendas that did not seem to combine (Singer 2009, 96), developmentalism and neoliber- 
alism were two policy prescriptions that, together, seemed unsustainable, either from the 
mainstream perspective or from the neo-developmentalist heterodoxy (Morais and Saad- 
Filho 2011, 523). On the one hand, neoliberal macroeconomic policies impose real limits 
on growth, industrial competitiveness, public investment, social welfare and state activism, 
all of which are promoted and expected under developmental policies. On the other hand, 
the expansion of domestic consumption, imports and public spending, which develop- 
mentalism promotes, deteriorate the current account balance, primary fiscal surplus and 
inflation control, thereby undermining the macroeconomic stability brought about by 
orthodox policies. 

Within the political sphere, developmentalist and neoliberal economic policies were 
accompanied by a tension between a productivist and a rentier social coalition. The pro- 
ductivist coalition agenda included the control of foreign capital flows, interest rate 
reduction, domestic currency devaluation, protection of the industry against the 'Dutch 
disease' and deindustrialization, an increase in public investments in infrastructure and 
a reduction in inequality (Filgueiras 2013). The rentier coalition, in turn, advocated high 
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interest rates, the free flow of foreign capital, a floating exchange rate, central bank inde- 
pendence and the rejection of state-led income redistribution. 

Despite this tense economic and political arrangement, Brazil started to experience an 
economic upswing, followed by social improvements that were visible during Lula’s first 
term in office. In December 2010, Lula ended his presidential term with an unprecedented 
popularity level of around 90%. How was he able to reconcile the irreconcilable? 

Agricultural exports have a prominent and revealing political role in answering this 
question. The next section shows that there was no leadership miracle. 


Agribusiness and the commodity boom: a political windfall 


Agricultural export was critical in lifting the economy out of the stagnation and crisis it 
faced in the early 2000s. At the end of Lula’s first year as president, the agribusiness 
trade surplus had offset the country’s current account deficit, ending the period of macro- 
economic instability and producing the first growth cycle, both having a substantial pol- 
itical effect for Lula and the PT. Lula thus reaped the political fruits of a convergence of 
domestic and international factors. 

The productivity increase in the agricultural export sector, which reflected the techno- 
logical advancement stimulated during Cardoso's last administration, resulted in sizable 
soya harvests that were traded on the international market not only at exceptional 
prices, but also under the condition of strong domestic currency devaluation, thereby gen- 
erating extra revenue. Brazil was in crisis when Lula first came to power, but was ready to 
feed into and benefit from the global commodity super-cycle driven by emerging markets, 
particularly China. 

Over the course of one year, from 2003 to 2004, the annual GDP growth rate increased 
from 1.196 to 5.896, and by the end of 2005, Brazil was experiencing a growth cycle driven 
mainly by (agricultural) exports (Carvalho 2018). According to Loureiro (2019, 5), between 
2003 and 2005, exports corresponded to 42.796 of the rise in aggregate demand against 
39.596 and 4.596 of private consumption and investment, respectively. 

This externally-driven growth cycle during Lula's first administration unleashed a series of 
processes that led to a second and virtuous growth cycle with very different characteristics 
(Loureiro 2019). Together with macroeconomic stabilization and lower inflation, the first 
growth wave helped to recover the average real salary after mid-2004 (Filgueiras 2013, 
398), stimulating an increase in domestic consumption. The extraordinary trade balance sur- 
pluses mentioned above stimulated the return of foreign investors to the economy. With 
investments, production, trade and consumption on the rise, the fiscal budget increased, 
allowing for the expansion of income redistribution programs and public investments, 
both of which have an impact on employment opportunities. The improvement in employ- 
ment and income - through income transfer programs, a minimum wage increase and 
access to popular credit — further stimulated an increase in consumption. From 2006 to 
2012, economic growth was domestically driven, mainly by domestic consumption and 
investment (Loureiro 2019). Yet this second pattern of growth was not detached from, but 
rather reinforced by, and partly reliant on, the commodity export sectors. 

Several authors claim that the second growth cycle resulted from a state-led policy 
inflection (Barbosa and Souza 2010) or policy hybridization (Morais and Saad-Filho 
2011) characterized by state activism in relaxing macroeconomic policies and pushing 
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forward developmental policies. Politically, the inflection meant alleviating the tensions 
between the productive and rentier bourgeoisies while benefiting the poor. The extraordi- 
nary performance of agricultural exports - this time together with the extractive industry 
(oil, mining and gas) - partly explains the temporary lift of the policy incompatibility within 
the PT’s political formula. Such a role became evident and possible during Lula’s mandates, 
when commodity prices and international liquidity were exceptional - two contingent and 
exogenous factors to the national economy. 

Carvalho (2018) mentions that the rise in international commodity prices not only 
increased incentives and resources for investments in the commodity-producing 
sectors, but also engendered a chain effect for the related sectors, raising government rev- 
enues needed for the expansion of public investments. The massive inflow of foreign 
investment during this period responded to the opportunities in the agricultural sector, 
the extractive industry and related infrastructure (Gongalves 2012, 13) - besides the oppor- 
tunities arising from Brazil's large domestic market. 

Many of the investments of the Growth Acceleration Program (PAC), a state investment 
platform launched in 2006, were also induced by the commodity production sectors. The 
PAC became a dynamic center of growth in subsequent years (Sitcovsky 2013, 120). Other 
state initiatives, such as the provision of subsidized loans from the National Development 
Bank (BNDES) to national corporations, or South-South investments and partnerships, tar- 
geted and boosted the primary sector. 

The evolution of employment in this period occurred at the base of the Brazilian social 
pyramid, corresponding to the labor-intensive, low-paid and low-skilled sectors that were 
driving economic growth, in particular, the service sector, construction and extractive 
industries (Pochmann 2012). It is important to note that the salary gains, particularly in 
the service sector, were transferred to the final service costs, resulting in service price 
inflation (Carvalho 2018). It was only possible to increase income (and consumption) at 
the base of the pyramid and to retain overall control of inflation because primary com- 
modity exports and foreign investment (both generating a massive inflow of foreign cur- 
rency) induced exchange rate appreciation (Carvalho 2018). This cheapened imports and 
prevented price readjustments in the sectors that, unlike services, faced international com- 
petition, thereby enabling inflation targets to be met. 

Allowing the exchange rate to fluctuate according to market forces was a political 
choice that had several effects on the patterns of production and trade. While the 
steady appreciation of domestic currency favored the assemblers of imported industrial 
inputs, it undermined the internal and external competitiveness of several branches of 
the national industry. This implied that the increase in domestic consumption (as a 
driver of growth) was linked to the development of a growing industrial trade deficit. In 
the mid-2000s, this perverse dynamic could continue, since the trade surpluses of the 
primary commodity sector compensated for the industrial trade deficit. The primary 
sector, which exploits cheap and abundant production factors, was highly competitive, 
regardless of the exchange rate overvaluation. 

Maintaining high interest rates was also a political choice that produced unequal and 
conflicting effects between the productive and rentier bourgeoisie, as well as society at 
large. It increased the cost of bank credit operations and undermined the domestic 
capacity of private investments. While some businesses perished, corporate financialized 
industries (several in agribusiness itself) could expand, relying on external financing, either 
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through intercompany loans, buying and selling equity stakes, or borrowing abroad at 
favorable rates. The state itself could increasingly rely on external financing, selling 
public debt bonds with very attractive interest rates leveraged by the Central Bank bench- 
mark rate. In a moment of expansion of the global economy, Brazil became a hub of 
foreign investment and financial transactions. 

That meant that, besides offsetting the industrial trade deficit, primary exports were 
also remunerating the stocks of foreign capital, both perversely enhanced as a conse- 
quence of the growth model (Andrade 2016). Primary exports prevented an immediate 
erosion of the balance of payments (BoP), public accounts and inflation control (Filgueiras 
2013, 37; Carvalho 2018). Therefore, these exports helped to sustain the economic policy 
inflection that promoted growth leveraged by investment and domestic consumption 
while maintaining high interest rates, currency overvaluation and a contractionary fiscal 
policy. 

In this particular international context, primary commodity production and exports 
helped the state promote a concrete, albeit temporary and limited reversal between the 
neoliberal and neo-developmentalist policy effects on the economy and society, letting 
the latter stand out - the material basis of Lulism. However, they did not help transform 
the power asymmetries between the two essential classes in state decision-making, nor 
did they transform the inequalities in economic and social relations, which form the 
abstract basis supporting the argument for populism and the fetish of the neo-develop- 
mentalist project. The performance of the primary commodity sectors reinforced, dee- 
pened, sustained and concealed its structural vulnerabilities and dependencies, which 
are discussed in the next section. 


The development pattern and social relations: deceiving the class 
mandate received at the polls 


The pattern of economic growth and development contributed to the deterioration of the 
commodities - manufacture composition of the country's trade balance (Morais and Saad- 
Filho 2011, 523) and enhanced a regressive primary specialization trend in the inter- 
national division of labor. As the productive structure became less diversified and inte- 
grated, reflecting the dismantling of industrial chains since the 1990s, the country 
entered a fragile path of international market dependence and reliance on exchange 
rate overvaluation. Depreciating the rea! would make imported products (on which the 
country came to depend) more expensive, advancing instead of relieving the negative 
effects on the trade balance, consumer prices and inflation — all of which came to be 
experienced soon after the end of the commodity boom. 

The macroeconomic policies mentioned above stimulated a massive, state-operated 
transfer of public income - leveraged by the effects of growth on the fiscal budget - to 
the private sphere of national and international owners of financial assets (Carvalho 
2018). In this way, the state limited its capacity to invest and redistribute. The increase 
of domestic assets owned by foreigners (e.g. state- and private-owned enterprises and ser- 
vices, bonds of public debt, private equity stakes) created a corresponding intensification 
of income and profit repatriation, or a draining of income and capital. The exchange rate 
overvaluation further stimulated remittances and foreign speculative investment 
(Andrade 2016, 11) by increasing their real return when converted back to hard currency. 
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The patterns and intensity of financial transactions between residents and nonresidents of 
the country placed a structural burden on the current account of the BoP. 

The policy inflection at the basis of the neo-developmentalist project was fragile, 
depending on and nurturing itself through the primary sector and foreign investment, 
both contingent to the international context. It was also weak: the economic model was 
structurally inadequate for attaching domestic demand dynamism to a corresponding 
industrial, technological dynamism, as well as for linking the fiscal gains to a correspond- 
ing expansion in public investment and social redistribution. It promoted a limited conver- 
gence of class interests within the bourgeoisie, as well as within the working class, shaped 
by the constraints of monetary policies and financial dominance. 

Instead of neo-developmentalism, the PT promoted a ‘reverse developmentalism' (Gon- 
calves 2012). The structural axis of the (old) national developmentalism had been inverted, 
inducing a reprimarization of exports, de-industrialization and the import of industrial 
goods (literally the reversal of import substitution), greater technological dependence 
and denationalization, a loss of international competitiveness and greater external struc- 
tural vulnerability - making the Brazilian economy prone to crises (Goncalves 2012). 

Different from the first years of the 2000s, agribusiness exports were no longer a con- 
tingent element that helped lift the country out of crisis and launch a neo-developmen- 
talist experience. Agribusiness for exports became endogenous to the state-sponsored 
pattern of accumulation and integral to the regressive structures of production, trade, con- 
sumption and finance. Vergara-Camus and Kay (2017) pointed to the inability of left- 
leaning governments in Latin America to confront agribusiness power and deal with 
the state's rentier character. In the case of Brazil, it was not a matter of the government's 
inability, but rather its direct economic and political reliance on agribusiness and the 
extractive industry for sustaining its political project. 

To avoid these flaws, the entire macroeconomic policy framework would have to 
change, with a corresponding demise of the rentier coalition's ascendance in policy- 
making. As Filgueiras and Gongalves sharply note, 


[...] the interest rate in Brazil is not only the classical instrument of monetary policy; it is much 
more than that. [ ...] it constitutes the fundamental element that structures and at the same 
time expresses class and power relations. (2007, 180, author's translation) 


The patterns of employment creation, earned income distribution and consumption pro- 
moted in this period benefited the very poor, albeit at the margins. These patterns also 
created a (dangerous) double squeeze on the urban middle class and part of the formal 
proletariat, which was still significantly poor. The latter were users of public services 
(e.g. health, transport, education), which worsened in terms of quality, cost and service 
capacity, whereas the former were users of urban services (e.g. restaurants, hairdressers, 
domestic services, construction) affected by the price inflation resulting from the increase 
in labor costs. The middle class also experienced a decline in the availability of formal (and 
better remunerated) employment opportunities. In brief, the neo-developmentalist 
project increased tensions within the broad working class (while easing those within 
the bourgeoisie) (Filgueiras and Goncalves 2007). 

Finally, it is important to remember that the income redistribution did not reach the top 
of the pyramid. It is worth looking at the fostered pattern of asset ownership. Land and 
natural resource assets, which have a historically narrow basis, became even more 
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concentrated after the 2000s. Comparing land distribution patterns, Teixeira (2011) shows 
that, between 2003 and 2010, large properties increased by 16% in number and 48.4% in 
size: an additional 104 million hectares of private property, 70% of which is found in the 
Amazon region. In 2003, large properties corresponded to 51.6% of the country’s total rural 
property area, compared with 56.1% in 2010; all other property size groupings reduced 
their share of the total property area. 

Concentration also marks the pattern of financial asset ownership. Consequently, 
several authors have questioned the assertion over decreasing inequality and poverty 
rates in Brazil (Oliveira 2009; Sitcovsky 2013, 134): 


[ ... ] the mere payment of the domestic debt service, around 200 billion reais per year, against 
the extremely modest 10 to 15 billion of Bolsa Familia, does not require much theoretical 
speculation to conclude that inequality is increasing. (Oliveira 2009, author's translation) 


Amann and Baer (2012, 420) have asked ‘whether further substantial improvements in 
the distribution of income can be realized in the context of a highly skewed pattern of 
asset ownership’. Indeed, this brings into question the forms and effectiveness of 
income redistribution, including cash transfer programs and other social policies, all of 
which were definitive to the success of the PT in presidential elections. The next section 
briefly exemplifies how these tensions touched upon the countryside. 


The rural staging political tensions and appeasements 


In December 2010, the Institute of Agrarian Reform (INCRA) presented statistics showing 
that, during Lula’s terms in office, the Agrarian Reform Program reached its best ever per- 
formance in regard to designated area and number of settled families. The well-known 
scholar Ariovaldo U. de Oliveira contested the statistics, explaining that INCRA aggregated 
land titling and land regularization with the expropriation and implementation of new 
settlements. According to his calculations, only 34.4% of the total number of land settle- 
ments documented by INCRA between 2003 and 2009 were truly new settlements (Arruda 
2011). And in 2011, under Rousseff’s administration, the number of settled families 
reached the lowest point in 16 years (Pericás 2017, 61). 

By contrast, the volume of public resources Lula and Rousseff spent on the ‘family 
farm' agricultural sector was without precedent - although significantly lower than the 
volume spent in large-scale, highly capitalized agriculture - and had an impact on 
rural income and productivity. The rural credit program (Pronaf) mostly benefited the 
better-off (small-scale) producers, while programs such as the food procurement 
program (PAA) or targeted credit for women and youth benefited poorer producers 
(Sabourin 2007), including most of the beneficiaries of agrarian reform. The number of 
rural poor decreased by 38.796 between 2003 and 2009 (author's calculation based on 
DIEESE 2011, 143). 

For the MST leadership, agrarian reform itself became a sort of social compensation 
policy during the mandates of the PT. Mafort (2018, 19), who is part of that leadership, 
argues that the consolidation of family agriculture occurred at the expense of structural 
and transformative agrarian reform, class consciousness formation and movement-build- 
ing. Agrarian reform, which once formed the core of the PT's political project, assumed a 
different nature during the party's mandate, as did the social struggle for land. 
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Pericás (2017) presents other interesting figures covering the period in which the econ- 
omic crisis commenced. In 2012, 7096 of the budget allocated to INCRA was cut. During the 
same period, 42.996 of land reform settlers had abandoned their land, and 3596 had illeg- 
ally transferred their property (Pericás 2017, 60-61). At the start of 2013, 36% of the 
families in land reform settlement schemes depended on the Bolsa Familia (Pericás 
2017, 59-60). Unsurprisingly, authors such as Filgueiras and Gongalves (2007) argued 
that several of Lula's social policies were unable to disarm the structural mechanisms of 
poverty reproduction. Maintaining the poor in a permanent state of insecurity and depen- 
dence, they only functioned as a buffer of social tensions within a liberal project or instru- 
ments of political manipulation (Pericás 2017). In the countryside, many programs simply 
mitigated a state-sponsored erosion of rural social reproduction. 

The MST remained critical of the government and politically active during the entire 
period, but could not escape the effects of populism on its base, which, on the one 
hand, was at the forefront of the conflict related to agribusiness expansion, and, on the 
other, was benefiting from several social and income policies. Both dynamics were 
linked and promoted by the government. The movement was put into a deadlock: struc- 
tural agrarian reform, its main demand, did not make sense in the PT development model 
and advanced very little; as a result, the movement lost the power of mobilization. The 
MST remained politically engaged, but became less effective. To a certain extent, 
placing more emphasis on the economic-corporate demands of its landed base, which 
were partly met by public programs, the movement became dependent on Lulism 
(Almeida 2012) - even if there was a sharp understanding and critique of the development 
model, its logic and corresponding powers among its ranks. 

The irony of Lula's political project in rural areas was having the state capacity to redis- 
tribute income, expand credit and other forms of support to the rural working poor tied to 
the encroachment of capital (and thus, to its legitimacy) on land and natural resources. 
This signifies that, beyond concessions to the rural poor, social welfare was part and 
parcel of a vicious social alliance between the poor and the dominant capital — an alliance 
that deepened structural class contradictions. 

Tackling poverty and social inequality were rendered exogenous to capital-labor 
relations and to the dynamics of income and wealth accumulation that bring them into 
being. Social programs, such as Bolsa Família, could be presented as administrative sol- 
utions (with a temporary, immediatist, selective and assistentialist nature), depoliticizing 
both poverty and inequality (Oliveira 2006, 22). As Sitcovsky observed, 


[t]he intellectuals of the Workers’ Party, by presenting the thesis of post-neoliberalism, neo- 
developmentalism, and arguing for a virtuous growth cycle, [...] created a mystifying 
[perhaps, fetishized] vision of reality, covering up reprimarization, deindustrialization and 
the deepening of financialization. Likewise, by declaring the end of extreme poverty 
through Bolsa Família, and reducing the social phenomenon of poverty to an income issue, 
they eventually reified it. (2013, 135, author's translation) 


The next section resumes the discussion on populism and elaborates on Lula's model. 


A new modality of left-wing populism: drawing from above and below 


| am no longer a human being; | am an idea - an idea fused with yours 
(Lula's statement on the day of his arrest, 7 April 2018) 
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Lula's model of populism is not easy to grasp - it is nuanced. Simple labels fall short in 
describing, much less analyzing it. Lula and the PT are associated with the left, whose poli- 
tics is inspired by a critique of capitalism and a corresponding alternative vision. Concerns 
with poverty, employment, income and working class mobilization have been constitutive 
of leftist politics. Yet ‘populism of the left’ does not adequately describe the PT experience 
in power. 

The populism of the left is historically associated with the fetishization of patterns of 
accumulation from below in which the rural economy assumes central importance. This 
type of populism is marked by the pursuit of economic and social policies that assume 
inherent properties of small-scale property and production, family labor, local culture, 
rural development and nationalism as the bases for social justice, equity, autonomy 
(rural or national), sovereignty and emancipation. The fetish lies in the fact that none of 
these - the scale, the family, the locality, the territory or the nation - relate to the 
causes of capitalist exploitation, poverty or inequality (see Byres 1979; Kitching 1989; 
and Brass 2000). Consequently, populism from below, even if having a sophisticated pol- 
itical agenda, fails to describe in theory, and to resolve in practice, how forms of (petit com- 
modity, national) production and accumulation are integrated into broader capitalist and 
international commodity relations. Their politics fail ‘the people’, in part or in total, leaving 
unrestrained forms of capitalist exploitation, which in theory they oppose (Kitching 1989, 
181-3). 

Yet it is likely that populism from below is economically more democratic, mobilizes the 
grassroots, has a leader that comes from below and calls upon or urges the people to act, 
rallies supporters, bends the economic elite and so on. However, these and other features 
should not be inferred theoretically, but rather described empirically. In contemporary 
Latin America, perhaps Morales in Bolivia could be better described as a leader embodying 
populism from below. Other examples can be found in the African context, such as Tan- 
zania under Nyerere's rule, where the widespread access to and dependence on land 
for social reproduction made accumulation from below conceivable as a political project. 

Lula's personal history and the social characteristics of the population he mobilized 
created a sense of a government 'for and from below'. Lula promoted personal ties 
with the poor, but also catered to their real interests, enabling income redistribution 
that is a progressive and popular demand. This has been crucial to the way in which 
Lula and the PT secured and exerted power. However, Lula did not try to implement a 
model of accumulation from below. His populism therefore belongs to a new modality 
of populism of the left. 

Lula did not attempt to dispute control over the (reorganization of property, pro- 
duction, appropriation and accumulation within society. In his government, the dominant 
classes (e.g. banks, financiers, multinational corporations, national and international 
holders of public debt bonds) benefited from structural macroeconomic policies, while 
the working class benefited from income redistribution measures with essential limits in 
scope, scale and sustainability, conditioned by the former. The benefits for the working 
class were short term, selective, restricted and assistentialist. The PT governed for large 
capital — for the already privileged and powerful. The very expansion of primary exports 
in this period can be considered a manifestation of a neoliberal, financialized pattern of 
accumulation from above. 
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Accumulation from above can be defined as the formation or expansion of (preexisting) 
dominant capital (or groups of capital) through processes of social income and wealth 
appropriation (as in the privatization, expropriation, and direct appropriation of public 
land and resources, in addition to the control of production, trade and finance), for 
which state command is essential. Neoliberalism is a specific pattern of accumulation 
from above, assuming a specific form in the Brazilian context. The fetishization of such 
a type of economics can assume various forms and enable the emergence of populist poli- 
tics supported and legitimized by the masses. 

Populism from above tends to be economically and politically transformative, changing 
the relations of power within the bourgeoisie and, consequently, the patterns of pro- 
duction, distribution and accumulation. These transformations require economic, social, 
political and institutional reforms, possibly requiring top-down decision-making, a disci- 
plinary, coercive state, and strong leaders that preach to the masses. President Vargas 
(1930-1945 and 1950-1954), who led the process of industrialization in Brazil, could be 
considered an example. Lula did not have these characteristics, and his policies were 
not as transformative; rather, he maintained and nurtured the material and political 
basis of neoliberalism through corresponding macroeconomic and social policies, but 
under the promise of transforming the living conditions of the working poor. 

In conversation with Gramsci and Singer, Oliveira (2006) argues that Lulism flipped 
Gramsci's formula on its head: instead of the moral ascendancy of the possessing over 
the laboring classes, the dominant was bent, consenting to be led by a representative 
of the dominated, yet simply to reinforce the structures of their exploitation - a ‘hegemony 
in reverse' (Oliveira 2006). Lula, in turn, conceded to capital as a condition of power. 

The myth of his political project relates to the illusion of creating an endogenous 
growth process yielding social equity (neo-developmentalism) without attempting to 
renegotiate power and property, rallying popular power in society and state decision- 
making - a hallmark of populism. The masses were political agents in the instance of elec- 
tions, expressing preferences, asking, hoping and waiting for support and change; 
however their political participation was instrumental. 


In some respects, petismo-lulismo represents a far purer populism - the impossibility of a poli- 
tics based on organized class - than the classic cases of Vargas, Perón and Cárdenas. These 
were, in various ways, authoritarian forms for the inclusion of the working class in politics 
[under the tutelage of the bourgeois state]. Today's neo-populism represents not the author- 
itarian inclusion but the democratic exclusion of those classes from politics. (Oliveira 2006, 19) 


Delivering material improvements to the poor without active engagement, Lulism 
reinforced a passive political actor, allowed or stimulated political lethargy and con- 
strained more ambitious demands of its own organized social base (as with the case of 
agrarian reform and the MST), even creating important arms of social co-optation (as 
with the case of CUT). 

In brief, Lulism was the unification of the main working class fraction without class poli- 
tics, class forms of consciousness, organization or political struggle. Lulism was embodied 
by the election of an authentic working-class president devoid of working-class power, 
even though part of the left in Brazil pretended that this was the case (Oliveira, TV inter- 
view, ‘Roda Viva’ Program, July 2012). This is exactly the uncritical treatment — or fetishiza- 
tion — of transformative politics, so emblematic of populism of the left. Lula did not reflect 
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the ideology of the ruling class, but came to represent the notion that it was possible to 
succeed within the order. 

The temporary success of his economic model was organically linked to a process that 
undermined long-term economic development and social cohesion, leaving two easy sca- 
pegoats - the left and the poor - increasingly exposed. Lula’s populism was economically 
weak and politically vulnerable, allying a partial realization of the interest 'from below' to 
the reproduction and expansion of a pattern of accumulation ‘from above’. 

In 2011, with the global economy still in crisis, foreign investment stagnant and the 
commodity price boom at its end, the BoP, financial, fiscal, monetary and real crises 
started to swell, becoming critical after 2013. As they unfolded, they exposed the limits 
of the PT's political project and their deceptive representation of the working poor. The 
spell crumbled in Rousseff's hands. The next section sheds light into the political crisis 
and the recent authoritarian turn. 


The 2013 crisis and the political turn 


Eu náo vou pagar o pato (Fiesp) 
...ea multidão caiu feito um patinho. 


Rousseff's administration reacted to the economic crisis by advancing the developmental- 
ist agenda. She intended to stimulate investment by granting a tax-friendly agreement to 
targeted industries, making the exchange rate more competitive and reducing the interest 
rate to its lowest in years. This move, however, irritated the rentier coalition, who saw it as a 
threat to their economic privilege and political dominance. Rousseff also failed to facilitate 
the expected economic recovery, having underestimated the extent of the global crisis 
and taken a series of precipitated and clumsy measures. In 2014, she was reelected by a 
small margin of votes and, at the dawn of her second term, receded her developmentalist 
promises and redirected her policies to the priorities of the financial market - this time, 
irritating her supporters and being left politically on her own. 

It is worth recalling that, in June 2013, the PT was taken by surprise when more than 
one million people angrily took to the streets to express widespread dissatisfaction with 
the lack of provision of public services across the country (Saad-Filho 2014). The initial 
protest against the rise of bus tariffs in Sáo Paulo was catalyzed after ruthless political 
repression. Thereafter, demonstrations multiplied in size and diversified in terms of 
social composition and political demands throughout the month (Saad-Filho 2014, 1). 
Although originally ignited by leftist claims to services such as free transport, the protests 
were soon subsumed by the 'entry of a disparate mass of middle-class demonstrators sup- 
ported by the mainstream media' (Saad-Filho 2014). The left withdrew from the streets, 
and subsequently, the 2013 events fermented into an anti-PT sentiment, ultimately 
boiling over with Rousseff's 2016 impeachment. 

Operation Car Wash (Operacáo Lava Jato), an investigation of corruption and money 
laundering conducted by the Federal Police starting in April 2014, was an important cat- 
alyst. As it unfolded, the operation started to torment politicians, prominent entrepreneurs 
and former employees of state-owned companies (such as Petrobras). Under the radar of 
the investigation, they were threatened with the possibility of losing their political man- 
dates and facing jail sentences, which mobilized them to seek the containment of the 
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operation at all costs, including pushing for Rousseff's impeachment. In the public sphere, 
Lava Jato was not only demoralizing politicians, but also undermining the overall legiti- 
macy of the state, the national congress and other political institutions. With the explicit 
use and support of the corporate media, this operation started to instrumentalize corrup- 
tion and moralism to gain mass traction in favor of impeachment while keeping the inter- 
ests of powerful financialized economic groups invisible and intact.” 

The vote from the agribusiness caucus in congress was decisive for impeachment. The 
industrial and agrarian bourgeoisie abandoned the PT, voting against the developmental- 
ist state — or against their interests — to form a single bourgeois coalition with the rentier 
class. Carvalho (2018) provides two possible explanations. First, taking state control from 
the PT, politicians could hold back Lava Jato, which could compromise the entire political 
system. Second, by supporting impeachment and securing tighter control of the state, 
economic sectors could save themselves from 'the cost of one of the greatest economic 
crises in recent history, imposing it on the rest of society' (Carvalho 2018, chapter 3, A 
panaceia do impeachment, author's translation). Sáo Paulo's Industrial Federation 
(Fiesp), the main beneficiary of Rousseff's recovery plan, launched the pro-impeachment 
slogan, ‘I will not pay the price’ (Eu não vou pagar o pato), which was adopted by the 
people, unaware of the cynicism. 

The vote of the agribusiness caucus, in particular, seems to reinforce one of the argu- 
ments put forward here: that the economic and political importance of the sector emerged 
and made sense in the context of neoliberalism and financialization.'? Boito and Saad- 
Filho (2016, 194—5) also remark that the accumulation strategies of the domestic bourgeoi- 
sie (or the productive coalition) depended on imperialism and the international (rentier) 
bourgeoisie, sharing an ideology, culture, finance and other interests. 

Singer (2015) suggests that the bourgeois political alignment that led to impeachment 
was motivated by the fear of growing state activism, particularly seen during Rousseff's 
first term, and of the PT's symbolic, moral and historical alliance with the working class. 
The bourgeoisie's relationship with Lula and the PT always carried the fear of radicaliza- 
tion. In a country with enormous social inequality such as Brazil, the ruling classes experi- 
enced Lulism as a first manifestation of the class struggle - even though it temporarily 
placated social tensions. Therefore, by giving up their immediate interests, the productive 
coalition could avoid the greater risk of a worker takeover of politics (Singer 2015). 

Lulism possessed an organic transformative potential not usually found in other 
instances of populism. Considering the social profile of its supporters, Lulism had the 
potential to express demands deriving from, and thus compatible with, the material 
and political interests of the working class. It could also develop the latent possibility of 
mass mobilization and active intervention into the control of economic affairs. The devel- 
opment of such potential, however, was conditioned upon populism's very demise. 

The PT's 13-year period of governance prompted certain transformations in that direc- 
tion, for example, inciting an extensive and extended notion of citizenship and rights that 
could have unfolded into a new moral ethos to redefine social relations in the country. 


?The rigged political role of Lava Jato, recently revealed (see the leaked material published by The Intercept-Brazil), reached 
a pinnacle with Lula's imprisonment, mentioned ahead. 

"?In 2005, the vote of the agribusiness caucus saved Lula from an impeachment process after the ‘mensalão scandal’. In this 
context, commodity prices were high, and the sector was economically and politically more comfortable to support (and 
continuing to count on) Lula’s government. 
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What could happen when the new mass of people with a formal education did not find 
employment opportunities compatible with their new material and cultural aspirations 
(Singer 2013)? The initial wave of protests in 2013 reflected the growing realization that 
good jobs were scarce, the quality of urban services had deteriorated, and the cost of 
such services had nevertheless increased. The situation evolved, however, in the least 
desired way up to the 2018 presidential election. 

Safatle’s (2018) remark is poignant: what was dramatic about the latest election was 
that those who rightly wanted a rupture with the establishment were captured by and 
radicalized to the extreme right, not the left. How did this occur? While this is not an 
easy question to answer, it is fundamental to Brazil's future. This new modality of populism 
of the left that aligns its progressive agenda to financial capital accumulation provides 
some insights into the recent shift to authoritarian, morally conservative and ultra- 
liberal economic politics. 

The economic crisis the PT led the country into was a crisis of the neoliberal pattern of 
capital accumulation, externally dependent. Having done nothing to confront the power 
of the propertied and rentier bourgeoisie, or to organize and politicize its social base — 
having in fact concealed the antagonism in its class alliances and political representation 
- the party was left with no legitimate authority, no basis of defense, and no line of attack 
when the economic crisis and political accusations rebounded. 

Lula and the PT, and, unfortunately, the left in general, were at the mercy of conserva- 
tive forces and the media, who were left alone to frame the explanations for the crisis. A 
fictional ‘radical left’ (of ‘Marxists’ and ‘communists’) was forced to shoulder the burden of 
the economic, social and moral collapse of the country. The PT and the left were scorned 
and branded as irresponsible, incompetent, negligent and, above all, deeply corrupt. 

The PT resorted to the only remaining option: reinforcing Lula’s leadership. Avoiding 
explanations and self-critique, the party seemed to sustain the idea that the social suc- 
cesses of the 2000s were directly and solely attributable to Lula and that he alone could 
bring them back. Arguably, the party allowed for the political butchering of Rousseff - 
‘this inept woman’ - in 2016, gambling that it could make its comeback under Lula in 
the 2018 election. It is important to note that Lulism is still alive and well; Lula was the 
favorite candidate in the presidential campaign and was likely to have been elected in 
2018 if the Superior Electoral Court had not blocked his candidacy a month before the 
election was to take place.'' 

Lula’s social base, having passively experienced a multitude of changes, particularly in 
purchasing power, but having not had a chance to understand why these changes were 
limited and short-lived, remained faithful. Almost as a corollary, that same social base was 
incapable of forming a political understanding to organize and oppose Rousseffs 
impeachment, which only reinforces the aspects and effects of populism discussed in 
this article. During the presidential campaign, Lula sought to unite the organized left - 
but around him - ultimately achieving the opposite. 

The Brazilian people, resentful of the low quality of public services and other effects of 
the neoliberal order, indiscriminately voted for the absolute dismantling of the state and 


11 After a controversial and expedited trial in the context of Operation Car Wash, Lula received a 12-year prison sentence for 
corruption and money laundering in April 2018. His campaign continued even in prison until September 2018, when 
Brazil's top electoral court ruled that his candidacy should be barred. The PT's substitute candidate, Fernando 
Haddad, began his campaign a month before the election, adopting a strategy to make him a virtual image of Lula. 
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supreme neoliberal hegemony - a tragedy for which Lula bears responsibility. Bolsonaro 
was elected as the option to remoralize public life, to bring economic and social order, and 
to ‘put things right’. But whose order? 


Conclusion 


The contrast between ‘the sheer electoral weight of the poor, juxtaposed against the sheer 
scale of economic inequality’ (Anderson 2011) makes Brazilian democracy latently explo- 
sive. The country’s republican history expresses it well: it is permeated by dictatorships, 
coups d’etat and populism, all making it evident that ‘political democracy was never 
meant to reach the economic realm’ (Ayers and Saad-Filho 2015, 600). The political 
system itself is a historically entrenched structure against working class formation and 
organized struggle. Lula’s populism is part of this history, as is the impeachment of 
Rousseff, Lula’s imprisonment and the election of Bolsonaro. 

Populism can be politically and economically transformative, but it is socially conservative, 
reproducing rather than transcending social hierarchies and inequalities. The PT captivated 
the support ‘from below’ by promoting marginal income redistribution, innocuous for a trans- 
formation - much less an inversion - in power relations in society and the political system. 
Lula's populism symbolically bent, but economically served the powers ‘from above’. His pol- 
itical choices not only cast down the goal of development with social equity, but also launched 
Brazil into a long-term trajectory of instability and crisis (Goncalves 2012). 

Since the impeachment process, the MST became more openly supportive of the PT. Its 
overt participation in Lula's 2018 presidential campaign shed doubt on whether it rep- 
resented a questionable electoral pragmatism or a regrettable Lulism. On the day of his 
imprisonment, Lula powerfully declared that he had become 'an idea', set loose to 
spread among the masses. This 'idea' must be disputed. In the face of growing authoritar- 
ianism and attacks on workers, Lulism risks being reinforced, instead of gaining a critical 
understanding of the political nature and related limits of the Workers' Party project. 
Without this understanding, no reliable counter-alliances and strategies can emerge, 
let alone a conceivable path to emancipation. 'A luta continua', but class struggle (and 
class analysis) must resume its critical role. 
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‘They say they don’t see color, but maybe they should!’ 
Authoritarian populism and colorblind liberal political culture 


Michael Carolan 


ABSTRACT 

While easy to empirically document the explicit bias underlying 
authoritarian populism, most of the individuals animating the 
movement are driven by sentiments harder to detect, such as 
implicit bias and what is known as the colorblind ideology. 
Drawing from semi-structured interviews of Colorado (USA) 
residents (n=71), the paper makes the following three 
contributions: presenting populism as something more than a 
homogenous entity; its qualitative empirical material on the 
implicit biases held among Trump supporters even in the face of 
observed minority poverty; and, finally, its specific angle on race 
politics, building on prior accounts that unpack authoritarian 
populism through racialized imaginaries. 


Introduction 


There has been a resurgence of interest in the study of authoritarian populism - also 
identified as ‘new rural populism’ (Ulrich-Schad and Duncan 2018, 59) or ‘anxiety- 
fueled nativism’ (Wright and Levy 2019, 1) - among rural and agrifood scholars, 
owed to such events as Brexit, the emergence of Trumpism in the US, the Hindu 
nationalist BJP party's consolidation of power in India, and Bolsonaro's rise to domi- 
nance in Brazil (e.g. Anderson 2019; Borras 2020; Edelman 2019; Goldstein, Paprocki, 
and Osborne 2019; Mamonova 2019; Scoones et al. 2018; Vanaik 2017). As noted by 
Scoones et al. (2018), in their opening paper of the JPS Forum series on 'Authoritarian 
Populism and the Rural World,’ it is important to understand the phenomenon not as 
something needing to be immediately explained by grand theorizing. Rather, the goal 
needs to be about first acquiring a more situated understanding of the process 
and practices: 


How are these aspects of the contemporary moment playing out in rural areas? How are they 
shaped by prior transformations in rural society and economy and how do they portend even 
more dramatic—and usually negative—changes for rural areas? (Scoones et al. 2018, 2) 
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Taking these questions to heart, this paper highlights and thinks through elements 
associated with authoritarian populism that could use additional empirical interrog- 
ation, looking specifically at the movement in the US. The study below puts a new 
spin on two key variables that have been widely identified for their roles in animating 
so much of today’s bigotry, nativism, and economic nationalism, especially in the US 
and other democratic societies (e.g. Lopez 2017; Thiede, Lichter, and Slack 2018; 
Ulrich-Schad and Duncan 2018). The variables of which | speak are economic distress 
and racial resentment. 

Scoones et al. (2018) note that ‘not all populism is right-wing and authoritarian,’ 
explaining that ‘arguments in favour of “the people” can be a positive, mobilising 
force of solidarity and emancipation’ (3). Statements like this could be taken as 
suggesting that while not all populism is right-wing, authoritarian populism must 
be, as it is neither positive nor emancipatory. Critical scholarship on the subject is 
incredibly nuanced and avoids casting populism as monolithic and as existing only 
in either right-wing or left-wing form - Borras (2020, 5) writes explicitly about the 
‘bookends’ of right/left and the need to think in terms of a ‘continuum.’ Yet there 
is slippage, like when ‘populism’ and ‘right-wing populism’ are used interchangeably 
(e.g. Mamonova and Franquesa 2019, 2), when ‘Trumpism’ and ‘right-wing populism’ 
are presented as one-and-the-same (e.g. Wodak and Krzyzanowski 2017, 471), or 
when Trump’s appeal is chalked up in large part to ‘right-wing discontent’ (Hochs- 
child 2016, 685). Chances for misdiagnosis are increased when these conceptual mis- 
steps (and empirical inaccuracies) are made as they risk perpetuating the false 
narrative — especially acute in the mainstream media (e.g. Ford 2019; Slobodian 
2018) - that this is solely a problem with right-wing political parties, partisans, 
and outlooks. 

Somewhere between 6.7 and 9.2 million Americans voted for Obama in 2012, only to 
then cast their vote for Trump in 2016 (Beauchamp 2018). As the 2016 US Presidential 
Election was decided by 40,000 votes, based on Electoral College delegates, those 
Obama-turned-Trump supporters decided the outcome. There has been a strong corre- 
lation between support for Trump and a community's growing Latino population — 
many of those rural US counties that went for Obama in 2012 only to switch to 
Trump in 2016 had seen a large inflex of non-whites in the interim (Enos 2017). This 
aligns with other research detecting a positive relationship between recent Hispanic 
immigration and state-level variation in anti-Hispanic hate crimes (Stacey, Carbone- 
López, and Rosenfeld 2011), even in historically Blue (rural) counties (Fahey and 
Wells n.d.). To lump all Trump supporters into the category 'right-wing' thus misreads 
the empirics of the case. A 2019 study published in Socius (a peer-reviewed journal 
published by the American Sociological Association), drawing upon data from two 
Internet-based survey experiments involving a total of 1,797 respondents, notes that 
a subset of liberals, not conservatives, are the group 'most responsive to the implicit 
- and sometimes explicit — racial appeals of Donald Trump's presidential campaign' 
(Wetts and Willer 2019, 15). To therefore cast authoritarian populists as a bunch of 
right-wing zealots with a long history of engaging in the ritualized demonization of 
'the Other' (Berlet and Sunshine 2019, 480-1) misses the fact that this group includes 
millions of Independent- and Left-leaning citizens, even self-described liberals, if Wetts 
and Willer's (2019) findings are to be believed. 
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It is worth mentioning that | am talking about US politics. Given the country’s two-party 
political system, moderate democrats and independents are better aligned with center- 
right parties in Europe. Alexadria Ocasio-Cortez, a rising star in the US for democratic- 
socialists - the self-described ‘tea party of the Left’ (Forgey 2020) - recently exclaimed 
when talking about Joe Biden, the former-Vice President and possible Presidential candi- 
date for the Democratic Party: ‘In any other country, Joe Biden and | would not be in the 
same party' (quoted in Forgey 2020). 

Yet scholars looking at the rise of Trump in the US regularly frame their research as 
being about exploring 'the roots of right-wing populism in the United States' (Berlet 
and Sunshine 2019, 480; see also Berlet and Lyons 2018; de Wit et al. 2019). It is worth men- 
tioning that many of those aforementioned Obama-turned-Trump supporters might be 
center-right in other parts of the world. But that should not come at the expense of 
denying their own identities as independents and Democrats. To label them as right- 
wing either denies their own standpoints or glosses over their role in the movement 
entirely, in which case authoritarian populism really does look like a right-wing activity 
as only individuals with those attributes are being paid attention to. 

Drawing from research conducted for a larger project, this paper analyzes data from 
semi-structured, face-to-face interviews with two groups: (1) white Colorado (US) resi- 
dents, from rural and urban counties, who voted for Obama in either 2012 or 2008 
before voting for Trump in 2016 (n 243); (2) Colorado residents of color, from rural 
and urban countries, who did not vote for Trump in 2016 (n = 28). This paper is princi- 
pally about the former group - white individuals with Left-leaning inclinations (‘Left’ as 
defined in the US) who appear to find solace in the nativism and economic nationalism 
associated with authoritarian populism. Data from the latter group, people of color who 
did not vote for Trump, are included to ground truth claims about what minority 
groups are actually experiencing, in contrast to what those in the former group think 
is reality. Earlier, | mentioned that this paper places a new spin on the concepts of 
economic distress and racial resentment - two variables repeatedly mentioned in 
the literature when explaining support for authoritarian populism in the US. An 
element that could be interrogated with greater empirical rigor, however, is the 
implicit bias driving some of this activity. The paper contributes in three principle 
ways to the literature: presenting populism as something more than a homogenous 
entity (aligning with prior scholarship [e.g. Anderson 2019; Borras 2020; Walter 
2019]; its empirical material on the implicit biases held among Trump supporters, 
which | hope feeds into the literature's already-strong theoretical tradition (e.g. Hall 
1985, 2017; Laclau 2005; Ranciére 2016); and, finally, its specific angle on race politics, 
building on prior accounts that unpack authoritarian populism through racialized 
imaginaries (e.g. Bhambra 2017; Walter 2019). 

Those interviewed significantly underestimated the wealth gap between whites and 
non-whites. They therefore held considerable resentment toward non-whites when pol- 
icies (e.g. affirmative action) and programs (e.g. welfare) were discussed that were 
viewed as disproportionately advantaging people of color. Rural white respondents 
were particularly resentful on this point. This was in large part because of the observed 
non-white poverty in their communities — observations that align with research describing 
that minorities face economic hardship at higher rates than whites, especially in non- 
metropolitan communities (e.g. Slack, Thiede, and Jensen 2019; Ulrich-Schad and 
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Duncan 2018). Curiously, rather than building empathy for minority households living in 
poverty, these observations were seen to be the result of personal weaknesses and not 
due to larger systemic inequalities. 

As for how Left-leaning political ideology helped animate what some have diagnosed as 
a right-wing movement: the strong norms of colorblindness in liberal political cultures, at 
least in the US, discourages certain conversations about race and racial inequities among 
certain white populations - this is the idea that you are supposed to see the person and 
not the color of their skin (see also Kraus et al. 2019; Wetts and Willer 2019). These norms 
contributed to the white, Trump-supporting respondents not being sufficiently equipped 
to take observations of minority hardship as evidence of systemic racism. 

The next section fills out the empirical and conceptual picture sketched above. This 
includes defining and further outlining some of the contours of authoritarian populism 
and the mutually reinforcing roles of economic distress and racial resentment that 
underlie it. | then review the literature pointing to the implicit bias held among Left- 
leaning US citizens that causes them to be 'responsive to the implicit - and sometimes 
explicit — racial appeals of Donald Trump's presidential campaign' (Wetts and Willer 
2019, 15). This conversation also reviews the role that norms of colorblindness in liberal 
political cultures can play in exacerbating racial resentment. Attention then turns to the 
methods surrounding the paper's 71 semi-structured face-to-face interviews. The remin- 
der of the paper reviews findings, where evidence is provided showing that elements 
of the Left and implicit colorblind biases also underlie authoritarian populism. 


Contextualizing the debate 


Authoritarian populism, as defined by Scoones et al. (2008, 2-3), 'typically depicts politics 
as a struggle between "the people" and some combination of malevolent, racialised and/ 
or unfairly advantaged "Others", at home or abroad or both.' A principle goal in harnes- 
sing this anxiety involves "taking back control" in favour of "the people", returning the 
nation to "greatness" or "health" after real or imagined degeneration attributed to those 
Others' (Scoones et al. 2008, 3). Though composed in the US principally of historically 
privileged groups - white, Christian, heterosexual males — supporters (Serwer 2017), 
especially those in rural locales, feel strongly that they are at the receiving end of 
injustices (Carolan 2019b). 

A lot of attention of late has been directed at rural grievances in the US, due largely to 
the economic and social restructuring taking place in these areas. Rural America at a 
Glance 2017 (USDA 2017), an annual report from the U.S. Department of Agriculture, high- 
lights the economic stress felt by many rural communities since the Great Recession. While 
the recession impacted rural and urban areas with equal force (both recording average 
wage/salary employment declines of 2 percent per year during 2007-2010), recovery 
has looked very different to non-metro residents. Rural residents, on the whole, have 
not seen the same level of economic prosperity as those in urban areas (Drum 2017). 
The general consensus among social scientists looking into the subject is that there are 
‘strong feelings that economic restructuring had changed rural communities for the 
worse, and nearly everywhere we encountered nostalgia for the lost economy of the 
past’ (Ulrich-Schad and Duncan 2018, 65; see also, Lichter and Ziliak 2017; Thiede, 
Lichter, and Slack 2018). 
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A deeper dive into the data also reveals ambivalence. A report drawing from a survey of 
1,300 adults ages 18 or older living in the rural US, conducted for National Public Radio 
(NPR), the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation (RWJF), and the Harvard T.H. Chan School 
of Public Health, found that a majority of rural Americans rate their local economy as 
only fair or poor (NPR, RWJF, and Harvard 2018). And yet, almost paradoxically, rural Amer- 
icans report being not only optimistic about the future but also personally content. For 
example, in the above-mentioned document, the majority of respondents claim that 
their lives have turned out either better than expected (41 percent) or about like they 
expected (42 percent), with only 15 percent saying their lives have turned out worse 
than expected. Fifty-five percent also felt they were better off financially than their 
parents were at their age, with 17 having reported being worse off (NPR, RWJF, and 
Harvard 2018, 5; see also Nebraska Rural Poll 2019). 

This suggest that there is more to ‘new rural populism’ (Ulrich-Schad and Duncan 2018, 
59) than objective economic grievances. Clearly these grievances exist and are, in certain 
contexts, perceived as being real. But we also know that material factors, like the economy, 
are filtered through a multitude of social lenses, which collectively give shape to a picture 
that is more than the sum of its financial parts (Sherman 2009). 

This is where issues of race enter the picture. Cramer's (2016) research into the rural 
consciousness in Wisconsin shows that economic grievances are intertwined with cultural, 
geographical or community, and group identities. Her story, like that detailed by others 
(Fording and Schram 2017; Pied 2019; Sherman 2009), is one about the coming together 
of identity politics and economic decline. Take what happened during the 2016 Presiden- 
tial Elections. Clinton defeated Trump among Americans making less than $50,000 a year. 
Yet if we look only at white voters, a different outcome emerges. Trump handily won over 
Clinton among white voters in every income category (Serwer 2017). Trump supporters are 
also more likely to be dissatisfied with their economic situation (Lopez 2017). This outlook is 
amplified by the fact that they are also likely to deny the existence of racism (Lopez 2017), 
suggesting that their stated economic dissatisfaction stems from a belief that their financial 
loss is the result of individuals of color receiving special treatment (Carolan 2020b). 

The perception that 'others' receive special treatment has played an important role in 
assembling momentum behind authoritarian populism in the US. One way this gets 
expressed is in the belief that rural areas are being left behind - an all-too-common 
refrain repeated in ethnographic accounts of Trump supporters (e.g. Cramer 2016; Hochs- 
child 2018; Wuthnow 2019). On the one hand, this criticism seems misplaced. Given rural 
areas' higher costs of healthcare (Wengle 2018), higher rates of disability (disability benefit 
rates are twice as high in rural as in urban areas [McCoy 2017]) and poverty (resulting in a 
large share of welfare-type support going to the countryside [Booker 2018]), and their 
aging and thus social-security-eligible citizens (Smith and Trevelyan 2019), it is hard to 
say that the federal government is not working for them given the subsidy flows to 
these people and places. And this says nothing about the billions in farm subsidies that 
help out this segment of rural economies annually (Charles 2019). 

Yet, on the other hand, not all government funding is the same. Take the distinction 
between federal investments and government consumption, also known as consumption 
expenditures. 'Consumption' in this context refers to federal spending on things like social 
security payments and disability assistance; payments that make their way into the 
economy by way of recipients using them for purposes of consumption. Federal 
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‘investments,’ meanwhile, in addition to generating immediate jobs ultimately stimulate 
growth over the longer term - think how investments in broadband access attract 
future capital. With this distinction in mind, | examined data from the Economic Research 
Service (ERS) - a branch of the USDA that provides information related to agriculture and 
rural economies - capturing federal expenditures for each of Colorado's 64 counties. 
Attention was directed specifically at what the ERS codes as a ‘community’ expense - 
investments in transportation, telecommunications, environmental protections, business 
assistance, and the like. For this suite of federal investments, non-metro Colorado counties 
received, on a per capita basis, 46 percent of what metro counties did - $1,570 (non-metro) 
compared to $3,325 (metro). This provides important context to understand why these 
populations feel left behind and associate government tax flows with welfare and those 
who Morgen and Erickson (2017, 58) call ‘tax others’ - individuals unfairly benefiting 
from taxpayers' hard work. 

According to the aforementioned collaborative survey between NPR, the RWJF, and 
Harvard University, the majority of rural Americans do not believe that non-whites face dis- 
crimination in their local communities, with the exception of recent immigrants. In con- 
trast, respondents belonging to minority groups reported much higher rates of 
discrimination against members of their group (NPR, RWJF, and Harvard 2018, 2). This 
gap has also been reported in studies looking at perceptions of wealth/income 
between whites and non-whites. In one study, drawing on data from a nationally represen- 
tative sample of adults (n = 1,008), white respondents thought that the minority wealth 
gap was smaller, by around 80 percentage points (Kraus et al. 2019). This translates into 
gross misperceptions among those white respondents when it comes to understanding 
where their non-white counterparts stand, economically speaking. In the authors words, 


The evidence indicates that the magnitude of these misperceptions is substantial, with 
respondents estimating that for every $100 in wealth held by a White family, a Black family 
has $90, when, in reality, that Black family has $10; misperceptions about the Latinx-White 
wealth gap are just as large. (Kraus et al. 2019, 917). 


This misperception is both cause and consequence of individuals choosing not to see race 
as a sociologically relevant concept in a post-Civil Rights era, and post-Obama Presidency, 
America. According to what has come to be called colorblind theory, colorblind racial 
ideology generates outlooks and outcomes premised on the assertion that race no 
longer matters from the standpoint of realizing social, economic, and political success 
(ie. the ‘American dream’) in the US (e.g. Bonilla-Silva 2001; Doane 2017; Hartmann 
et al. 2017; Lewis 2004). Colorblindness provides white Americans - and arguably seg- 
ments of the non-white population too (Bonilla-Silva and Embrick 2001) - with cognitive 
and discursive devices that can be used to defend the status quo by denying that racism 
persists while presenting outcomes in ways that are themselves colorblind. Examples of 
this include justifying residential and school segregation patterns as matters of individual 
choice, explaining education, employment, and incarceration inequities between whites 
and non-whites as matters relating to differences in familial structure (e.g. single 
mothers vs. two-parent families) or culture, or opposing affirmative action on the 
grounds that is goes against the American principles of treating everyone the same. 
Examples of this abound. Some can be subtle. Democrat 2020 Presidential candidate 
Pete Buttigieg recently made headlines after video emerged (from 2011) of him explaining 
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educational underperformance in ‘minority communities’ by saying, ‘There isn’t somebody 
they know personally who testifies to the value of education’ (Judd and Phillip 2018). He 
was quickly criticized for casting those education gaps as being about cultural deficits on 
the part of minority groups, versus systematic racism. 

Other examples are more problematic but sufficiently ambivalent to give authoritarian 
populists cover. Trump, for example, regularly blames Democrats for decades of bad policy 
that have locked people of color into poverty. ‘Our government has totally failed our 
African American friends, our Hispanic friends and the people of our country. Period,’ 
Trump said in August 2016, adding, ‘Democrats have failed completely in the inner- 
cities’ (quoted in Scott 2017). | am not convinced that this language is so much directed 
at minority groups; after all, most non-whites are neither poor nor do they exclusively 
inhabit the urban core. By treating the black inner-city as a metonym for Black America, 
Trump risks turning off African American voters (Maskovsky 2017, 435), a reality expressed 
in a new poll showing that 8 in 10 black voters think Trump is racist (Stracqualursi 2020). 

This language is clearly meant for his white supporters, to give them something to point 
to that 'proves' he is not a racist and therefore neither are they for supporting him. The 
colorblindness especially comes through when he talks about these inner-city commu- 
nities, supposed inhabited mostly by people of color, as 'rat and rodent infested' (Rentz 
2019), ‘filthy,’ and ‘crime ridden’ (Olorunnipa 2019). When cloaked in a broader narrative 
about wanting to help minority groups, it gives supporters just enough cover, in their 
minds, to deflect claims of racism. To quote Ainsley Earhardt, a co-host on Trump's favorite 
morning program Fox and Friends, after he called Baltimore, Maryland, rat-infested: 


The president is saying, look, I’m not a racist, | just want our country to stay safe. [...] He says, 
look at the unemployment numbers for African Americans. He was in Baltimore talking about 
that very topic. (quoted in Media Matters 2019) 


Taxpayer identity politics is another way for colorblindness-creep. Who, after all, are the so- 
called freeloading non-taxpayers being disparaged by those animating authoritarian 
populism, those Trump has claimed are 'going on welfare for 50 years, and that's what 
they want to be able to do - and it's no good' (quoted in Wegmann 2019). We know 
who those individuals are — people of color. ‘Why would the US accept more immigrants 
from Haiti and Africa rather than places like Norway?' Trump once asked (quoted in Phillips 
2018). Making the debate about those who do and do not pay taxes gives the discourse of 
authoritarian populism the appearance of race and ethnicity neutrality. 

A notable historical example where government benefits had clear implications on 
racial politics in the US without ever explicitly being about race can be found in Ira Katz- 
nelson's (2005) book When Affirmative Action Was White. When the GI Bill was signed into 
law in 1944, veterans were entitled to governmental benefits ranging from college tuition 
subsidies and home mortgage assistance. Even though all soldiers returning from the war 
were supposed to receive these benefits black veterans were excluded in a variety of ways: 
they were mostly restricted to black colleges that were smaller and often under-funded; 
they were denied loans at higher rates by local (racist) loan officers; when they could 
qualify for a loan they were restricted by where to could safely own a house; etc. The Gl 
Bill played an instrumental role in affording the upward mobility for millions of whites; 
opportunities that could not be realized by black veterans. And yet, the GI Bill has 
rarely, except for works like Katznelson's book, been presented as a case of affirmative 
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action for whites because the story unfolds with the use of colorblind terms like ‘veterans’ 
(as if referencing some homogenous population) and phrases such as ‘those with good 
credit.’ 

Finally, policies can be strategically promoted in colorblind terms so as to appeal to con- 
stituents holding to this ideology. This pragmatic move is done with the intent of moving 
policies forward that materially benefit people of color, even if not marketed as such. An 
example of this could include when Senator Cory Booker rolled out a bill designed to 
provide federal need-based savings accounts for newborns. The press release did not 
mention race until the ninth paragraph, even though the policy represented a carefully 
targeted approach to reduce the racial wealth gap (Kraus et al. 2019; Lane 2018). Such a 
strategy, however, also comes with risks. As Kraus et al. (2019, 915) point out, ‘avoidance 
of the racial patterns of economic and other forms of inequality is in fact part of the reason 
there are such powerful, robust, yet inaccurate narratives regarding societal racial progress 
in the first place.’ 

It should be emphasized that scholars do not attribute a political affiliation to color- 
blindness. Western liberal philosophies emphasizing the progress of societies through 
the development of individualism, individual rights, equality, and democracy are values 
shared across the political spectrum (Deneen 2018). Thus, while those on the right are 
often targeted for standing in the way of racial equality, if not cited for activity making 
matters worse (e.g. Gonzales and Delgado 2016), blame can also be directed elsewhere. 
Research has identified colorblindness in politically Left-leaning environments. It has 
been documented, for example, in progressive Danish schools (e.g. Jaffe-Walter 2019). 
It has also been shown to be emblematic of progressive US Democratic principles more 
generally (Wetts and Willer 2019)-what Nancy Fraser (2019) has labeled progressive 
neoliberalism. 

This overview provides the backdrop for the following study, where | interrogate data 
from seventy-one semi-structured interviews of rural and urban Coloradoans. These inter- 
views - of white Obama-turned-Trump supporters and non-white Trump critics — are used 
to think through the contours and drivers of authoritarian populism in the US. 


Methods 


This paper draws from a larger research project, which in the aggregate involved close to 
three hundred face-to-face interviews with individuals from across the state of Colorado, 
spanning from 2012 to 2019 (Carolan 2019a, 2019b, 20202). It started with me looking at 
local and regional value chains in Colorado and the food-related practices, attitudes and 
sentiments animating those activities. Interviews were semi-structured. This allowed 
some flexibility, whereby respondents were able to introduce topics if they wanted. In 
light of political and social realities during the project's life, this resulted in many partici- 
pants wanting to talk about more than food. Specifically, this all happen during the con- 
tentious presidential primaries leading up to a vitriolic 2016 Presidential Election and after, 
meaning most respondents were eager to talk about Trump, immigration, politics, welfare, 
the rural-urban divide, etc. Not long into the project the decision was therefore made to 
extend its scope, which involved looking into not only the underlying moral economies of 
(rural) food production and (urban) food consumption (Carolan 2020a) but also issues 
related to authoritarian populism more broadly. While roughly two-thirds of the rural 
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Trump supporters reported on in this paper were farmers and ranchers, less than half had 
that occupation among the remainder of the sample population. 

The data for this paper came from seventy-one face-to-face interviews conducted 
between July 2016, when Trump officially became the Republican nominee, and 
August 2019. Forty-three were of white Colorado residents, thirty of whom were 
located in rural counties, who voted for Trump in 2016 and for Obama in either 2012 
or 2008. (I did not interview a single person of color who admitted to supporting 
Trump.) The other group consisted of twenty-eight — roughly evenly split between 
metropolitan (n=13) and non-metropolitan (n=15) counties - Colorado residents 
who identified as non-white who did not vote for Trump in 2016; all in fact expressed 
a strong dislike for the man and his policies. (Respondents were asked who they 
planned to vote for in interviews occurring before 8 November, 2016 - election 
night.) As noted earlier, those white Obama-turned-Trump supporters represent the 
paper's principle focus. So-called ‘Trump Antagonists’ are included to ground truth 
claims about what minority groups are actually experiencing, in contrast to what 
those in the former group think is reality. 

For a breakdown of respondents according to various characteristics, see Table 1. Note 
especially respondents’ political leanings/affiliations: more than a third (n = 18) were regis- 
tered Democrats, slightly less than half (n = 20) were unaffiliated/independent, and five 
were registered Republican. (In Colorado, a little more than one million voters are regis- 
tered active Democrats, slightly less than one million are registered active Republican, 
and more than 1.2 million are unaffiliated.) None of the respondents identified as being 
of the so-called right-wing of the Republican Party. 

It would be useful at this point to say a little about Colorado's demographics and pol- 
itical leanings. Colorado is more than 83 percent white (U.S. Census 0000n.d.), though that 
is changing as approximately 40 percent of the under-24 population is non-white 
(Simpson 20172). Clinton comfortably won the state by 5 percent of the overall vote in 
2016. Trump, however, secured almost 40 percent more votes than Clinton in rural coun- 
ties (Frank 2018). Obama not only handily won the state in 2008 and 2012, by roughly 9 
and 5 percentage points, respectively, he also outperformed Clinton in rural communities 
(e.g. Berkes 2008; Dasgupta 2019). 

Given the state-wide nature of the larger project this research was part of, the data pre- 
sented below are not located in any one community or county. To situate these state-wide 
data, | present Figure 1. Note also that my designations of 'rural' and 'urban' follow broader 
government definitions and are county-level categorizations - a subset of the former is 
‘frontier,’ defined by the federal government as counties with a population density of 
six or fewer persons per square mile category. Like any state, Colorado's counties are 
diverse in terms of their economies, histories, and racial biographies. Any perceived dis- 
tress experienced by respondents is unquestionably rooted to place. This context 
matters. Yet just as thick descriptions (Geertz 2008) are important for research such as 
this, it is necessary also to understand that place-based distress resonates across space 
and time and to have data that speaks to how distress becomes dis-placed and animates 
the ‘us’ of populism. | do not, in other words, see the data's state-wide nature as being pro- 
blematic per se. It simply brings something different to the argument compared to data 
rooted to a particular community. Colorblindness looks to be a mechanism to translate 
that distress across diverse white populations. 
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Table 1. Characteristics of respondents across sample populations (n = 71). 
Obama-Trump Supporters (n = 43) Trump Antagonists (n = 28) 


Location 
Rural 30 15 
Urban 13 13 

Self-described race/ethnicity 
White 43 
Black/African American 0 
Latinx/Hispanic 0 
African 0 
Native American 0 
Asian American 0 
Two or more 0 

Household income 
Less than $20,000 
$20,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$59,999 
$60,000-$79,999 
$80,000-$99,999 
$100,000-$119,999 
$120,000-$139,999 
$140,000 or more 
Prefer not to answer 

Age 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71-80 
81-90 
Prefer not to answer 

Education 
Some High School 2 
High School/Equivalent 19 
Trade School/Associate’s Degree 2 

Bachelor's Degree 13 
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Master's Degree 
M.D., J.D., or Ph.D. 
Prefer not to say 
Gender 
Male 32 8 
Female 11 18 
Political Party Registration 
Democrat 18 19 
Unaffiliated/independent 20 8 
Republican 5 0 
Other, left-leaning 0 1 
Other, right-leaning 0 0 


Respondents were purposively selected, using snowball sampling methodologies, for 
their identities as Obama-turned-Trump voters. Those identified in Table 1 as 
‘Trump antagonists’ were found with less intentionality on my part. For about half, 
their anti-authoritarian populist leanings were visible by participation in food and 
social justice-related activities and movements. Yet for others, their Trump opposition 
was more hidden (perhaps due to living a rural community where Trump support 
was widespread) and required purposive snowball techniques. The entire process was 
inspired by inductive (grounded) theorizing, as evidenced by the aforementioned 
expansion of scope as a result of listening to the data (Glaser and Strauss 1967). 
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County Classifications 
Urban (17) 
Rural (2) 

II Frontier (23) 
Rural areas of 
Urban Counties 
(approximate) 


50 mes 


Denver County: n=11 


Figure 1. Colorado County Designations, 2019 (rural/frontier, n = 45; urban, n = 26). 


Each interviewed lasted approximately two hours, was digitally recorded, and later tran- 
scribed and coded. 


Findings: perceptions of wealth gaps and fairness 


This section unfolds through three movements. In the first, evidence is provided indicating 
that the Obama-turned-Trump supporters held very different views about the racial wealth 
gap and the existence of racial prejudice more generally than interviewees of color. Next, | 
show that white respondents admitted to having witnessed significant levels of minority 
poverty in their own, and surrounding, communities. Finally, evidence is provided detail- 
ing how white respondents chose to view those observations of minority poverty as proof 
people of color are unfairly benefiting from government policies and programs. Moreover, 
when pushed to think about these disparities as evidence of systemic racism, respondents 
proved ill-equipped to tackle the subject. 


What wealth gap? 


Prior research looking at wealth gap perceptions surveyed individuals and asked them to 
assign a specific number to a group's average earning potential. For instance, one study 
asked about average black family wealth (on a $0 to $200 scale) for every $100 that a 
similar white family has with similar levels of education. The average guess was $90, when, 
in reality, that Black family had $10 (Kraus et al. 2019). Rather than gauging wealth perceptions 
with a number, | was interested in more qualitative descriptions. Attitudes between the two 
groups were stark. Obama-turned-Trump supporters often talked about the wealth 
gaps between people of color and whites as, for example, ‘overblown’ (n = 16), ‘exaggerated’ 
(n = 5), ‘much ado about nothing’ (n = 1), ‘practically non-existent’ (n = 1). Even among those 
who, often reluctantly, admitted to the existence of such gaps, the confession was usually 
qualified. Representative examples of this sentiment include the following. 
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Do | think blacks or Hispanic have a harder time than whites? Maybe; sure. But we've come a 
long way, even in the last twenty years. (Julie, Urban, Nurse, 38 yrs. old) 


There are pockets of racism here and there. But come on, | don't believe for a second that 
employers discriminate against minorities anymore. Talk about inequalities between races 
are overblown. (Larry, Rural, Rancher, 58 yrs old) 


This unwillingness to acknowledge a wealth gap paralleled views where white respon- 
dents greatly underestimated the amount of discrimination non-whites faced in their 
local communities, echoing the findings of the aforementioned NPR, RWJF, and Harvard 
(2018) survey. Above-mentioned terms like ‘overblown’ and ‘exaggerated’ could also be 
applied to how white respondents thought about claims that race-based discrimination 
is still a serious problem. The following exchange between myself and an owner of a 
rural grocery store illustrates some of the suspicion Obama-turned-Trump supporters 
had toward the idea that non-whites experienced prejudice, especially within their own 
community. 


This is a caring town. Good people. We couldn't care less about the color of your skin—that's 
not something l'd say we pay much attention to. If you're hard-working and law-abiding, that's 
all that really matters around here. (Bill, Rural, Grocery Store Owner, 61 yrs. old) 


‘What would you say to non-whites who say they feel otherwise, | asked, adding, ‘who say 
they don't feel like they are treated the same as people who look like long-timers, who say 
the color of their skin does matter, whether for finding employment or for making friends.’ 


l'd say that's not how it is. Maybe from our standpoint we see people who don't want to be 
part of the community. It takes two to tango. If they want to be a part of the community they 
have to also be willing to put themselves out there. 


Another respondent, Brian, an elementary school teacher from a rural school district, dis- 
missed the idea that 'black and Hispanics experience any more discrimination than the rest 
of us' by arguing the following. 


We treat everyone the same here. That's part of the reason why | never left, that close sense of 
community. [...] | think being a rural person is cause for more discrimination than having black 
or brown skin. [...] It's not rural black people that are being discriminated against. It's rural 
white people, rural black people, rural Hispanics. The rural bit is the common denominator. 
Not their skin color or ethnicity. (Brian, Rural, Teacher, 28 yrs. old) 


The attitude that a rural identity generates greater levels of discrimination than a racial one 
was volunteered by thirteen of the rural white respondents - | did not ask about this out- 
right, thinking such a question might be leading. This reflects a sentiment documented by 
others who have studied non-metropolitan communities, the perception that societal 
norms make it acceptable to discriminate against, and make fun of, rural people, places, 
and practices (see also, Carolan 2019b; Vance 2016; Wuthnow 2019). This belief appeared 
to play a role in blinding rural Obama-turn-Trump supporters to prejudices and discrimi- 
natory practices toward people of color taking place right before their eyes. 

Lois, a wheat farmer from the eastern plains, essentially admitted this much. The con- 
versation had moved to the topic of her twelve-year-old son, when she said, 


He was teased on a band trip to Denver, teased about his bolo [string] tie [widely associated in 
the US with Western wear] ‘by some city kids. [...] I'm tired of talking about racism; we've just 
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had a black president for Christ's sake. Let's talk about the discrimination people like my son 
experience when they go to the city. (Lois, Rural, Wheat Farmer, 40 yrs. old) 


The non-whites interviewed, however, told a very different story. Some came from the very 
same communities as those in the white population who claimed discrimination toward 
people of color was ‘overblown’ if not ‘practically non-existent.’ 

Recall those earlier comments from Bill. He was the rural grocery store owner who 
talked about his town being colorblind (i.e. We couldn't care less about the color of 
your skin ...") and who explained that white people should not be branded as racist. 
Rather, he suggests that it might be the non-white population's fault for not putting them- 
selves ‘out there’, explaining how ‘it takes two to tango.’ Luis, a thirty-three-year-old immi- 
grant from Mexico, lived in the same community as Bill. | had interviewed Bill the day prior 
and decided to share his anonymized quotes, which are reproduced above, with Luis, 
explaining simply that they ‘came from another rural Colorado resident.’ 

With a look landing somewhere between incredulity and anger, he loudly proclaimed, 
‘They say they don't see color, but maybe they should!’ He paused long enough to look at 
his hands as he rubbed them together. Staring back at me he added, 


My skin color is inescapable. It's my number one defining feature around here. That's why | get 
pulled over by police as much as | do, for no reason whatsoever, other than because | can't 
hide my darker skin. That's why | have people watching me at the gas station, the grocery 
store, the library. You [—pointing at me—] wouldn't be watched at those places. [...] 
People might not feel comfortable talking about skin color but they damn well need to 
admit that it matters. (Luis, Rural, Mechanic, 33 yrs. old) 


All twenty-eight of the people of color interviewed talked about not only thinking non- 
whites experience discriminatory hurdles on an everyday basis but they shared with me 
examples of it actually happening, as Luis explained above. These examples ranged 
from outright illegal discriminatory practices - like when Robert, an African American 
living in the greater Denver metropolitan area, told about the time he went to apply for 
a job and was informed it was filled, only to later learn that a (white) friend applied for 
the same job two days later. More often, however, the stories of discrimination shared 
were of the sort that could be explained away by colorblind white residents as being 
less about racism and more about something else that had nothing to do with systematic 
racism. 


Observed Poverty among non-whites 


As discussed, Obama-turned-Trump supporters largely described race as a non-factor 
when explaining socio-economic outcomes - even though, for example, 2016 unemploy- 
ment rates in Colorado varied significantly between whites and non-whites, from 2.8 
percent to 4.5 percent and 4.8 percent for whites, blacks, and Latinos, respectively 
(Webster and Loayza 2017). And yet, members of this group admitted to having witnessed 
significant levels of minority poverty in their own, and surrounding, communities. When 
asked to identify ‘what groups seem to be struggling the most in your communities,’ 
not a single white respondent replied by isolating a racial or ethnic characteristic, which 
you would expect from a group believed to be animated in part by the racial colorblind 
ideology. Rather, when asked to identify locations or neighborhoods with high levels of 
poverty, a majority of white respondents pointed to places with unusually high 
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concentrations of minority households - e.g. certain trailer parks, in the case of certain 
rural communities, or districts in metropolitan areas known to historically house people 
of color. 

In some cases, | was familiar enough with the community to know that the places men- 
tioned were minority hotspots - 'hotspots' being a relative term, as for some rural commu- 
nities these areas might contain two or three non-white families. Regardless of whether | 
knew the location, respondents were pushed to say more about the people who lived 
there. While respondents seemed uncomfortable talking about skin color, noting a 
person's nationality or spoken language seemed entirely acceptable. 


That's where a lot of the Somalis live. (Ernest, Rural, Farmer, 71 yrs. old) 


There's a tienda there. That's actually what the sign says on the storefront. There's a lot of 
Spanish speakers in that area. (Beth, Rural, Delivery Driver, 57 yrs. old) 


In some instances, when it seemed appropriate and unlikely to derail the rapport | had 
built, respondents were gently nudged to reflect more on what they were saying. An 
example of this occurred with Susanne (Urban, Farmer, 25 yrs. old) as she told me 
about a certain part of her community well-known for its poverty. 


'Locals have a name for it, "Little Mexico." 


'| thought most of the families there are second or third generation residents,’ | asked, adding, 
'so why call it that if most of them are every bit as American as you or I? My ancestors immi- 
grated to this country three or four generations ago too.’ 


‘Oh, it's not like that! Susanne intoned, quick to distance herself from the suggestion that the 
label implied anything disparaging about another's race or ethnicity. She then added: 


‘It’s like “Little Italy" in New York or "Chinatown" in San Francisco. It's a term that recognizes 
and embraces the diversity in our community." 


Emphasizing that she believes in respecting different cultures, she explained that 'this 
doesn't take away from the fact that that part of town is blighted and poor.’ 

Of the thirty white respondents located in rural counties, twenty-one volunteered a col- 
orblind reference indicating that non-whites disproportionately struggled with poverty in 
or near their rural community, which is to say, nationality, immigration status, spoken 
language, or a food type (e.g. Susanne identified the aforementioned neighborhood as 
having a taco food truck) were mentioned as a substitute for having to talk explicitly 
about race. Six of the thirteen white respondents located in urban locales also did this. 

Another example of colorblindness to come out of the interviews was introduced above 
in Susanne's final quoted sentence - her reference to minority spaces being blighted. It is a 
rhetorical technique used regularly by leaders of the movement. Trump, for instance, was 
quoted earlier using even more pejorative language. The importance of community aes- 
thetics, as defined by its (white) leaders, has been a powerful way to police and protect 
the whiteness of place without ever having to talk about race or ethnicity (Kefalas 2003; 
Walter 2019). Calls to 'Make America Great Again' imply the need to recapture something 
lost. This is more than an economic call; though given the mid-twentieth century affirma- 
tive action for whites that existed post-war (Katznelson 2005), supporters' nostalgia has 
undeniable material components. This harkening to reclaim some past greatness also 
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speaks to the movement's emphasis on aesthetics; on things and, importantly, people con- 
sidered out of place. As Walter (2019, 7) explains, ‘Nostalgia is used to stoke identity-based 
moral panics and in turn justify governmental overreach.’ 

In sum, minority poverty was not only observed among Obama-turned-Trump suppor- 
ters. Some respondents were so ‘concerned’ about the issue that they talked about ‘the 
steps being taken to clean those parts of the town up’ (Jeff, Rural, Farmer, 44 yrs. old). 
The use of the term ‘clean’ in that sentence is certainly problematic, suggesting the 
need for not only aesthetic policing but interventions on hygienic grounds, which gives 
the argument additional weight — moral panics on medical principles are especially power- 
ful (Wagner 2018). And again, these concerns were all expressed using language that 
others have described as postracial (Maskovsky 2017): 


We want to attract businesses [into the community]. When people [possible investors] come 
here they want to see a community with clear sense of who it is and where it’s going. When 
you have some parts of the community not looking like the rest; well, that unevenness can 
turn away businesses. (Lori, Rural, Librarian, 66 yrs. old) 


Resentful and ill-equipped 


While thirty-six white respondents admitted that minorities in their community struggle 
economically at higher rates than white residents, none choose to see that as evidence 
of implicit and explicit bias against people of color. Rather, it was taken as validation of 
the belief that, to quote Jeff (Rural), ‘the federal government isn’t working for us 
anymore - hardworking Americans.’ 

This highlights an especially nefarious colorblind tactic: dog whistle-type language. 
‘Dog whistling’ refers to rhetoric where race is not explicitly mentioned but instead is 
cued to play upon recipients’ prejudices (e.g. ‘welfare mothers’) and/or fears about 
losing their privileged majority status (Haney-López 2014; Wetts and Willer 2019). It is 
the latter instance that | am referring to in this case. As Jeff's comment illustrates, respon- 
dents were not afraid to evoke 'us' language when creating contrasts with non-white com- 
munity members. Yet they were extremely careful to make it clear that this 'us' had 
nothing to do with race or ethnicity. For instance, when Jeff was asked what he meant 
in evoking the term, he was quick to point out that he ‘wasn’t talking about race.’ He 
then added, ‘I’m talking about those of us that believe in the value of a hard day's 
work.’ This aligns with what | earlier described as the widespread use of taxpayer identity 
politics among authoritarian populist participants; another example where colorblindness 
has crept into their political discourse: 'tax others' (Morgen and Erickson 2017, 58) are 
talked about to cloak biases in postracial language. 

Another representative example of 'us' being used by respondents on account of its ability 
to cut both ways - as language that is simultaneously race baiting to enroll ingroup sympathy 
and race-neutral to evade criticism - comes from Lou, an organic wheat grower located in the 
sparsely populated eastern third of the state. During this exchange, we were discussing the 
recent influx of immigrants into the surrounding area over the last decade due to employ- 
ment opportunities made available by a meat processing facility. 


My ancestors were immigrants too. We remain a nation of immigrants. But when my great-, 
great-, great-grandparents came here they had to do for themselves in basically every way 
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—teach themselves, feed themselves. Basically, it was a situation where you worked or you 
died. [...] Now you've got social services making house calls [to immigrant families], 
making sure they're doing okay. Their kids go to our public schools, paid for by the taxpayer. 
[...]. They're so well taken care of. [...] Well, what about us? (Lou, Rural, Farmer, 53 yrs. old) 


‘Who is this they and us that you're talking about?’ | asked, ‘Can you expand?’ 


Like | said, | have nothing against immigrants. This is about people paying their dues. For 
someone, regardless of the color of their skin, whatever county they come from, to come 
here and benefit from others’ sweat and blood. [...] | guess by us | mean taxpayers, which 
can include immigrants, as long as they—well, yeah, like | said, pay their dues. 


Twenty of the white respondents used the us/them language at some point in the inter- 
view when discussing immigrants of color, displaying evidence of some explicit biases 
toward this group. It could be said we live in a time where it is socially acceptable to 
target immigrants for verbal and physical harassment; after all, President Trump not 
only does this daily but arguably got elected in 2016 because of, rather than despite, 
those actions. Leaving the issue of immigration aside, how did white respondents talk 
about and explain racial disparities among people of color known to be US citizens? 

As already noted, these disparities were less likely to be explained by this group with 
reference to phenomena like 'institutional racism, 'systematic racism, or 'bias, implicit 
and explicit, against people of color, to take terms from interviews with the so-called 
Trump Antagonists when they spoke about the root causes of racial inequities. Instead, 
Obama-turned-Trump supporters talked about their observations of poor minority hotspots 
in their communities using classic colorblind discursive tactics. Examples of this include: 


[It's evidence that] some groups are taught from a young age the importance of education 
and hard work. (Noel, Rural, Retail Worker, 32 yrs. old) 


If you're not around adults who are successful, to see "success" patterned, it's no wonder 
younger generations struggle. [...] You see these kids coming to interviews not dressed 
appropriately or not having the tools—like how they talk—to successfully sell themselves. 
(Becky, Urban, Retired, 82 yrs. old) 


Groups value things differently things. [...] Some people are brought up look to the govern- 
ment to help, others aren't —for them government's not a helping partner but a hindrance. If 
we want to change those behaviors [-those behaviors: a reference to those in the former 
group-] we'll have to change their culture. (Craig, Rural, Truck Driver, 25 yrs. old) 


At one point in the interview, these same respondents we gently pushed to further explain 
their colorblind position. After being presented with evidence showing very real racial dis- 
parities — e.g. wealth gaps, incarceration gaps, healthcare/health disparities, credit inequi- 
ties, hate crime data, etc. - they were asked to explain these statistics. ‘Some would point 
to these statistics as evidence of deeply rooted, systemic racism, | noted. Respondents 
were then asked, ‘How would you respond to that?’ 

| pushed the interview in this direction to empirically explore a point made by Wetts 
and Willer (2019, 16; see also Wise 2010), specifically when they argue, 


norms of colorblind-ness in liberal political culture impair the development of structural expla- 
nations of negative outcomes among black Americans, leaving liberals ill-equipped to rebuff 
messages linking outcomes such as welfare utilization or criminal justice involvement to nega- 
tive racial stereotypes. 
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They further note that discussion about ‘structural factors like concentrated poverty or lack 
of access to dominant institutions [...] is often self-censored’ (Wetts and Willer 2019). | 
wanted to see how my group of participants responded to this type of probing. 

Responses were interesting as much for what was not said as for what was said. In short, 
respondents struggled to talk about how racism might be at work even when presented 
with evidence that people of color are discriminated against and that white privilege is 
real. Representative quotes of this include the following: 


‘Well, hmmm-—l'd say.’ There was a seven-second pause before he continued. ‘I can only tell 
you how things are like where | live. And that sort of thing'—racism—'doesn't factor into how 
folks around here operate.’ (Marvin, Rural, Rancher, 49 yrs. old) 


I'm not going to disagree with your statistics. [...] | think in parts of this country blacks and 
Hispanics face a real uphill battle. But it seems more of a class issue to me. [...]. If they only 
lived in better neighborhoods they'd have access to better schools. If they had better jobs 
they'd have more opportunities. (Jonathan, Rural, Butcher, 45 yrs. old) 


Both Marvin and Jonathan were registered Democrats, illustrating that even self-identified 
Democrats and those claiming to be politically liberal — e.g. ‘I’m a full-on liberal with a long 
history voting Democrat, even volunteering for Ralph Nader back in 2000 because I didn't 
think Gore was liberal enough' (Jonathan, from above, intoned) - can be ill-equipped to 
cognitively and discursively tackle the subject of racial inequity. Note also Marvin's stum- 
bling to find the words, before eventually taking that seven-second pause. He otherwise 
spoke with the precision of a newscaster or minister, making the rhetorical misstep all the 
more noticeable. Meanwhile, others simply made it clear with their body language and 
tone that the subject made them uncomfortable. 

Tom (Urban, Restaurant Owner, 42 yrs. old), for example, said rather forcefully and 
defensively, ‘I never said racism doesn't exist,’ after being presented with those aforemen- 
tioned data on racial disparities. Tom's retort was technically true. What he had said earlier 
in the interview was that racism was 'overblown by media.' Nevertheless, | abandoned this 
line of questioning at this point as was it was clear by his tone he did not wish to say any- 
thing more on the subject. 


Discussion and conclusion 


Before concluding, | want to further unpack the data. | begin by evoking the concept of 
motivated reasoning. This is the idea that we perceive data in ways that support existing 
values and beliefs, while discounting those data that cannot be contorted to fit our world- 
view (e.g. Druckman and McGrath 2019; Pasek 2018). The Obama-turned-Trump suppor- 
ters were certainly viewing the world through particular cognitive filters. But what 
helped give shape to those selective perceptions? To answer this question, let us look 
briefly at the following two phenomena: community socio-economic restructuring, 
especially in previously homogenous communities now experiencing rapid demographic 
change and, second, the repeatedly-mentioned overture among rural white interviewees 
about how they were the ones facing discrimination. 

Earlier, | noted research finding a strong correlation between support for Trump and a 
community's growing Latino population (Enos 2017), while other studies note a positive 
relationship between recent Hispanic immigration and state-level variation in anti-Hispanic 
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hate crimes (Stacey, Carbone-López, and Rosenfeld 2011). A mix of conditional factors are 
driving these responses to local ethnic diversity. There is strong evidence correlating 
increasing economic deprivation among individuals with their expression of more negative 
attitudes toward ethnic groups not of their own (e.g. Ballard-Rosa, Jensen, and Scheve 2018). 
This link is especially pronounced when coupled with an out-group moving into a tradition- 
ally homogenous social space (Laurence and Bentley 2016; Recchi 2015), which describes 
the majority of the communities that respondents came from. While economic status 
might be beyond the control of these white, longer-term community members (due to 
economic and geopolitical realities beyond their control), norms dictating social status 
remain within the purview of a community's dominant group (Sherman 2009). This explains 
the emphasis signified by Obama-turned-Trump supporters on things like work ethic, 
‘proper’ clothing attire and speech patterns, and the like - examples of cultural capital (Bour- 
dieu 1984). These actions had the same stratifying effect as economic capital. 

Of the forty-three Obama-turned-Trump supporters, thirty came from communities 
(rural = 26/urban = 4) that had seen a greater-than-five-percent increase in the non-white 
population since 2000. In some of these areas, non-whites accounted for as much as forty 
percent of the town's population growth during that period. This is a trend happening in 
a number of rural communities throughout the country (Johnson and Lichter 2019). A 
2017 study of 278 rural counties in 11 (US) Western states, including Colorado, by Head- 
waters Economics (2017) out of Bozeman, Montana, reports that 'the vast majority [of 
these communities] have minorities increasing, in many cases either slowing or reversing 
overall population decline, to quote a co-author of the study (quoted in Simpson 2017b; 
see also Walter 2019). 

Tensions were further exacerbated by the age structure of some of the communities 
where respondents resided. Rural Colorado is experiencing a graying of its white population 
in many instances. On the one hand, there is metropolitan Denver with its fast growing, and 
relatively young, population - its median age is just under 35 years. On the other hand, the 
state's 10 counties with the highest median age are all located in rural areas and have a 
median age of at least 50 (Simpson 20172). This is creating even starker contrasts in 
spaces where younger generations tend to concentrate, like schools, parks, and move thea- 
ters.In some of the communities that | visited while conducting interviews, classrooms were 
many times more diverse than the community as a whole - a sign of things to come, much to 
the chagrin of some residents. | interviewed one rural elementary school teacher who told 
me about a homeroom in her school that was more than 50 percent non-white. Twenty 
years ago, when she started teaching in the community, 'there were three or four non- 
whites in the entire school' (Mary, Rural, Teacher, 50 yrs. old). 

There was also considerable uncertainty among the whites interviewed over whether 
race or ethnicity are relevant variables for thinking about discrimination in twenty-first 
century America. This was mentioned repeatedly among rural respondents. Rural white 
respondents' underestimation of prejudice toward people of color and their refusal to 
recognize the poverty they did see as an effect of racism appeared to be linked to a 
belief that they were the ones being discriminated against. Thus, while many witnessed 
minority groups living below the poverty line, these experiences were still not as immedi- 
ate relative to the prejudice they claimed to experience regularly as rural denizens. 

This brings us back the phenomenon of motivated reasoning. Motivated reasoning 
reminds us that facts never speak for themselves. We speak for them and, depending 
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on our values and outlooks, do not always ‘see’ the same thing as a result of this filtering 
process. Take the example of climate change denial. When trying to communicate climate 
science to individuals holding what are known as hierarchical and individualist values, 
which are correlated with an acceptance of social and economic stratification and a 
valuing of individual freedoms over those of the collective, research into motivated 
reasoning warns us to not point to the enormous scientific consensus that exists on the 
subject. Why? Those underlying values mean this group is uncomfortable with communal 
institutions and signs of collectivistic thinking. Thus, for this group, scientific consensus 
might be viewed as groupthink or the product of some other nefarious, collectivistic 
influence (Douglas 2015; Solomon 2006). 

For rural Obama-turned-Trump supporters, bombarding them with facts about minority 
wealth and wage gaps and with evidence demonstrating that racism remains alive-and- 
well may therefore have little effect on reducing their levels of racial resentment - it cer- 
tainly did not change any minds when | presented them with evidence indicating the exi- 
stance of systematic racism. As long as they believe, for example, that rural 'sacrifice zones' 
(Edelman 2019; Holifield and Day 2017) exist and are expanding in their number, feel that 
rural practices and symbols are dismissed for being backward, and believe practices they 
value are under existential threat (i.e. gun rights), then no amount of data will convince 
these individuals that racism exceeds the societal ill-will directed toward rural ways of 
life. To dismiss their claims as based on ignorance and hate - the result of a culture 
that ‘embraces the past’ and that ‘wants to raise the drawbridge' (Longworth 2018) - 
misses an opportunity to tackle not only the racial resentment held by this group but 
also their own feelings and experiences of injustice. 

In conclusion, this paper looks at the phenomenon of authoritarian populism in the US. 
Instead of viewing the movement as exclusively a 'right-wing' phenomenon, the data pre- 
sented show things are a bit more complicated. In addition to focusing on Democrats and 
unaffiliated independents who voted for Obama before supporting Trump, data are also pre- 
sented showing implicit and colorblind bias at work. It is easy to show the explicit bias and 
blatant racism that animates elements of this movement — swastikas and neo-Nazi symbols, 
white-pride chants and signs, and the like. Yet those vile displays arguably represent the 
beliefs of a small segment of this group. Scholars need to better understand what drives 
the rest of the movement. Given that somewhere between 6.7 and 9.2 million Americans 
voted for Obama in 2012, only to then cast their vote for Trump in 2016 (Beauchamp 2018), 
it seems a fair assumption that members of this population are neither open nor closet fascists, 
though they do harbor racially-based resentments. This research helps explain the animating 
elements of authoritarian populism driven by implicit biases and other factors that cause indi- 
viduals to filter facts in ways that helps breathe life into the movement. 

This paper follows in the tradition of wanting to advance projects that draw supporters 
away from authoritarian populist movements while growing and solidifying the united 
front of democratic challengers that look to afford alternatives to, or within, capitalism 
(Borras 2020; Holt-Giménez and Shattuck 2011; Wright 2016). To do this, we must under- 
stand the appeal of authoritarian populism so we can unsettle and have reimagined those 
political formations premised on postracial, colorblind outlooks and the biases they foster. 
This includes sustaining a critique of both Democratic neoliberalism and Republican neo- 
conservatism, see each as playing a significant role in the nation's authoritarian turn 
(Fraser 2019; Maskovsky 2017; Streeck 2017). 
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ABSTRACT 

This paper applies an anarchist lens to agrarian politics, seeking to 
expand and enhance inquiry in critical agrarian studies. 
Anarchism's relevance to agrarian processes is found in three 
general areas: (1) explicitly anarchist movements, both historical 
and contemporary; (2) theories that emerge from and shape these 
movements; and (3) implicit anarchism found in values, ethics, 
everyday practices, and in forms of social organization - or 
'anarchistic elements of human social life. Insights from 
anarchism are then applied to the problematique of the 
contemporary rise of ‘authoritarian populism’ and its relation to 
rural people and agrarian processes, focusing on the United 
States. Looking via an anarchist lens at this case foregrounds the 
state powers and logics that underpin authoritarian populist 
political projects but are created and reproduced by varying 
political actors; emphasizes the complex political identities of non- 
elite people, and the ways these can be directed towards either 
emancipatory or authoritarian directions based on resentments 
towards state power and identifications with grassroots, lived 
moral economies; and indicates the strategic need to prioritize 
ideological development among diverse peoples, in ways that 
provide for material needs and bolster lived moral economies. The 
paper concludes with implications for the theory and practice of 
emancipatory politics. 


Introduction 


For the peasant, the state is a negative quantity, an evil, to be replaced in short shrift by their 
own “homemade” social order. That order, they believe, can run without the state, hence, pea- 
sants in rebellion are natural anarchists. — Eric Wolf in Peasant Wars of the Twentieth Century 
(1969, 295) 
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Throughout the rural world, capitalist 'economic-development' continues to exploit human 
and nonhuman resources, with the support of subnational, national, and international gov- 
ernments. Large-scale dams and ‘green’ infrastructures, plantation monocultures, urbaniz- 
ation, mining, and fossil fuel-seeking continue to reproduce the marginal status of rural 
people. Meanwhile, partially in reaction to this marginalization, electorates have turned 
to a variety of scapegoating nationalisms, bolstering the electoral success of certain neo- 
‘authoritarian populists’, like Trump, Modi, Erdogan, Bolsonaro and Duterte (see this jour- 
nal’s recent forum on authoritarian populism). Rightwing achievement of state power has 
emphasized the seemingly central role of state control in any emancipatory political 
project. Further emphasizing that salience is the surging threat of climate change to econ- 
omic (re)production and societal stability. A standard assumption is that climate change 
could only be meaningfully addressed via a strong state (Wainwright and Mann 2013); 
indeed, that humanity’s survival depends on the state - and who controls it. 

In this paper, | make the claim that anarchism continues to be relevant to these issues, 
and to critical agrarian studies (CAS), even if both proponents and detractors of anarchism 
commonly understand anarchism as antithetical to any form of state. During the height of 
anarchist movement activity, it was most often self-described as ‘libertarian socialism’, dis- 
tinguishing it from other socialisms of the time that believed it necessary to centralize 
coercive power in the course of making social change. When looked at in this way, anar- 
chism seems ill suited to support sober assessment of current conditions in order to make 
positive change: how could anarchism aid emancipatory movements if those movements 
‘must’ engage the state? Furthermore, what can anarchism offer those particularly inter- 
ested in the agrarian and rural aspects of current conditions? 

Regarding the latter question, in anarchism we see a parallel to the mistaken belief 
(found in some of the more determinist Marxist agrarian studies, committed to a ‘historical 
materialist’ science claimed to have predictive powers) that the peasantry would inevitably 
disappear: like the peasantry, anarchism has never died the death it was supposed to. It 
survives in existing social movements applying the label in action, in political theories 
that remain in circulation due to such movements, and (arguably) in social practices 
that reflect and produce anarchist ethos/ethics. Overtly anarchist movements continue 
to be disparaged, misunderstood, and attacked by almost every other political force in 
society - yet they continue to exist. Anarchism remains relevant in theory and practice 
to processes of human social organization, broadly, and to attempts to radically make 
make society. Anarchism’s relevance, in short, is found at three levels: as movements, the- 
ories, and in anarchistic behaviors. 

Few researchers commonly leverage the above lenses on questions of rural agrarian 
change, the politics of development, or (more specifically) the contemporary moment 
of regressive authoritarian populist politics. Some notable exceptions exist upon which 
this works seeks to build (Scott 2012; Wald 2015; Ashwood 2018a; Dunlap and Jakobsen 
2020), but the anarchist lens is surely underutilized in CAS. This journal, for example, 
returns only 18 responses when searching for the keyword ‘anarchism’ (76 for 
‘anarchy’), compared with 263 for ‘Marxism’ (checked 25 February 2020). This is largely 
representative of Leftish critical social science as a whole, though some journals are 
expressly oriented to anarchist theory (e.g. Anarchist Studies) and others do exhibit 
greater inclusion (e.g. ACME, Antipode and Journal of Political Ecology). These trends may 
reflect the fact that anarchists reject the University-focused hierarchy of knowledge and 
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have developed theory outside academia largely through (often anonymous) direct action; 
anarchist theory is less ‘great thinker’-oriented and relies less on academic validation for its 
self-worth. In sum, anarchism remains relevant to political theory and practice, even if it 
appears marginal in academia and politics at large (Gordon 2008). 

In the remainder of the introduction, | outline a few examples of the movements, the- 
ories/values, and anarchistic elements of anarchism, before detailing each in its own 
section in order to continue making the case for anarchist critical agrarian studies. After 
describing what these three lenses offer CAS, | apply them to the case of authoritarian 
populism in the United States (US). Though | pull in geographically diverse examples to 
make the case for anarchist CAS, | often return to my focus of the US, in order to 
provide continuity and focus in the application of the lens to a single case. | conclude 
with some reflections on what an anarchist lens offers a view of contemporary agrarian 
movement organizing in the US. 


Movements, theories/values, and anarchistic elements 


The hegemonic quantitative logic of political analysis - which anarchism rejects — makes it 
seem that overt anarchist movements have been weak, small, and ineffectual in compari- 
son with right-wing and more mainstream left sectors (in parliamentary politics). Histori- 
cally, as Carter (1971, 105) and others have reminded, anarchism can claim no definitive 
victories. Its ‘near misses’ are, however, quite important to world history: anarchism and 
anarchists played key roles in nineteenth-twentieth century development of socialism 
and socialist movements, e.g. in the Spanish Revolution (Gomez Casas 1986; Evans 
2020); the Mexican Revolution (Wolf 1969); or in the contribution of Nestor Mahkno’s 
anarcho-peasant militias to the Ukrainian and Russian Revolutions (Wolf 1969; Palij 
1976). Perhaps most crucially, anarchist ideas have spread from overtly anarchist move- 
ments to other modern era movements.! Anarchism's influence has extended even to 
future non-anarchist state leadership, as in Dirlik's (1991, 294—297) study of early twentieth 
century Chinese anarchist revolutionaries whose ‘work-study’ programs were attended by 
future Chinese state leaders Mao Zedong and Deng Xiaoping. 

Because common understanding is that anarchism has seen little success in formal poli- 
tics, it is often a surprise to left activists and scholars that anarchism was a dominant, 
ascendant portion of revolutionary left movements at the turn of the twentieth 
century.? This prevalence was largely due to anarchism's ideas and social forms spreading 
via illegalist, insurrectionary networks and ‘anarcho-syndicalist’ unions, particularly the 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), founded in the US in 1905 (van der Walt 2016; 
Cole, Struthers, and Zimmer 2018). While anarchism and syndicalism do not completely 
or simply overlap, anarcho-syndicalism is more accurately traced to anarchist than other 
socialist sectors (McKay 2012). Eventually suppressed and largely dismantled by state 
and private forces, especially during the period leading up to and through World War |, 


'See Epstein (1993), Cornell (2016) for studies referencing anarchist influence on US social movements. 

?For historical references, see: Graham (2005, 2009, 2012), Hirsch and van der Walt (2010), Schmidt (2013), Marshall (2010), 
Cappelletti (2018), Maxwell and Craib (2015), Porter (2011), Zaragoza Rovira (1996), Ramos, Rodrigues, and Samis (2003), 
CILEP (2011), Páez (1986), Hart (1978), Hirsch (2010), Shaffer (2000, 2013), Quail (2019), Berry (2009), Pernicone (1993), de 
Góes (2017), Voline (2019), Mbah and Igariwey (2001), van der Walt (2011, 2016), Dirlik (1991), Hwang (2017), Crump 
(1993), Cornell (2016). 
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these movements spread over the globe including to Latin America, Europe, Asia, North 
America, and to a lesser degree Africa. Countries where nineteenth and twentieth 
century anarchist movements existed include: Algeria, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Puerto Rico, Uruguay, Venezuela, Jamaica, 
England, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, 
Ukraine, Algeria, Nigeria, South Africa, India, China, Korea, Japan, Malaysia, Vietnam, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada, and the United States. 

Ultimately, it is the ideas (‘theories’) developed through these struggles that have 
shaped and continue to shape social life and political change. These ideas most often 
were articulated by active movement organizers, who were also theorizers. Anarchist 
ideas have in different times and places resulted in different kinds of effects — impacts 
not always deep, or positive. But in general, CAS has ignored or forgotten canonical anar- 
chist theory, and even less has it addressed recent anarchist theory. In the next section, | 
outline elements of anarchist theory, describing its relevance to contemporary rural poli- 
tics and overlaps with other CAS traditions. Though overtly anarchist movements from the 
past have largely been forgotten, and in almost all cases the movements have reduced in 
numbers and influence, and overt anarchist movements today are less massive than in 
their heyday, anarchist movements still exist (including in less visible, underground and 
informal forms). Addressing historical and contemporary manifestations of overtly anar- 
chist social organization is the focus of section three. 

CAS is also better off taking a more decolonial approach to rural politics, and instead of 
seeking to find overt Anarchism outside of European and settler-colonial contexts, looking 
for its interconnections with freedom struggles elsewhere, as in James Scott's discussions 
(2009) of anarchistic rural peoples in Southeast Asia or Maia Ramnath's (2011) study of 
India in Decolonizing Anarchism. Ramnath (2011, 7) distinguishes between 'small a anar- 
chism' and the Western (or ‘Capital-A’) Anarchist tradition: 


with a small a the word anarchism implies a set of assumptions and principles, a recurrent ten- 
dency or orientation-with the stress on movement in a direction, not a perfected condition- 
toward more dispersed and less concentrated power; less top-down hierarchy and more self- 
determination through bottom-up participation; liberty and equality seen as directly rather 
than inversely proportional; the nurturance of individuality and diversity within a matrix of 
interconnectivity, mutuality, and accountability; and an expansive recognition of the various 
forms that power relations can take, and correspondingly, the various dimensions of emanci- 
pation. This tendency, when it becomes conscious, motivates people to oppose or subvert the 
structures that generate or sustain inequity, unfreedom, and injustice, and to promote or 
prefigure these structures that generate and sustain equity, freedom, and justice. 


Africa may of all continents lack substantial anarchist historical presence, but as African acti- 
vists have argued (Mbah and Igariwey 2001) anarchist values are reflected in its many pre- 
colonial traditions (some of which survive today). If we take Wolf's (1969) analysis of anar- 
chistic resonances in peasantries seriously, the result is that CAS must consider anarchism 
as part of the CAS tool set. Addressing these more anarchistic elements of social organiz- 
ation in various contexts and their relation to agrarian change is the focus of section four. 


Anarchist theory 


An anarchist objection to Marxism was that Marxism, with its preoccupation with the proletar- 
iat, had a blind spot towards the peasantry and ignored eighty percent of the world's 
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population. — Arif Dirlik (1991, 238, referring to the early twentieth century context, when pea- 
santries formed the bulk of human populations) 


| begin by focusing on anarchist theory, since theory forms the baseline for engaging 
with ‘the literature’ in CAS. Table 1 gives an overview of theoretical positions among 
five CAS lenses: orthodox and agrarian Marxism, agrarian populism, social and individu- 
alist anarchism. Anarchist theory was and is historically embedded in social movement 
experiences. Because of this, anarchism is weighted by its movement history - e.g. lega- 
cies of European ideologies and Eurocentric thinking - but it is also not static, being 
responsive to conditions and capacious in its internal diversity. Anarchist theory thus 
is best treated as open-ended and not quite fully definable. Yet in contrast to carica- 
tures of it, anarchism is not bereft of theory. While male and European dominated 
(par for the nineteenth century course), its classical canon offers plenty to parse. The 
French philosophers Pierre Joseph Proudhon, Henri de Saint-Simon and Charles 
Fourier, and Welsh philanthropist Robert Owen formed the earlier proto-anarchists, 
while Errico Malatesta, Peter Kropotkin, Michael Bakunin, Élisée Reclus, Emma 
Goldman, Max Stirner, Ricardo Flores Magón, Lucy Parsons, Alexander Herzen, Leo 
Tolstoy, Nestor Mahkno and Rudolf Rocker are some of the more well-known from anar- 
chism’s heyday. Many less-known activist-agitators also have provided relevant theory 
in historical writings. Considering the breadth of anarchist thinking and positions, 
and these being diverse by nature, an essay like this can offer only a necessarily selec- 
tive and truncated treatment of anarchist theory, in its barest of outlines. Accordingly, 
this essay introduces merely one of many potential perspectives on anarchist theory. 
Importantly, there exists a main division within anarchism between individualist and 
insurrectionary trends, and those sometimes described as ‘social’ anarchism. This 
essay focuses on the latter largely due to my own preferences and background; still, 
individualist anarchism should also be appreciated in CAS, especially given its particular 
influence on eco-anarchist and anti-civilizationist currents in environmentalist struggles 
worldwide (GA 2012; Seaweed 2013; Pellow 2014; Loadenthal 2017). 

Anarchist theory flourished during the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
evolving and defining itself in dialogue and disagreement with other threads of revolu- 
tionary and left social thought, most notably Marxism (see Prichard et al. 2017). Anar- 
chism shares with Marxism a fundamental concern for revolutionary change, though 
also like Marxism, it has developed more reformist aspects so as to fit with less revolu- 
tionary circumstances over time. Anarchism's theoretical relationship to Marxism is 
complex, both enmeshed and antagonistic. If the birth of CAS may be traced back 
to Marx's Capital, written under the influence of (and in debates with) Proudhon, 
and early Russian agrarian populists engaged with anarchist theories and sought 
counsel from Marx on the role of peasants in revolution (Gamblin 1999; Shanin 
2018), we can see how drawing hard lines between lineages in CAS serves little but 
polemic value. Rather than continuing generations-long polemics, it seems preferable 
to start with a normative appreciation of both traditions and the importance of 
linking these in writing and action, as indicated in recent debates in geography and 
sociology (el-Ojeili 2014, 462; Harvey 2017; Springer 2017). Still, | touch upon some 
overlaps and divergences in CAS traditions, in order to better see what anarchism 
specifically has to offer. 


Table 1. *Note that for simplicity internal variations in theory, between theorists, or between theory and practice, have been necessarily downplayed. 


Radical agrarian populism 
Heterodox/agrarian marxism (RAP) 


CAS tradition — issue | Orthodox marxism Social anarchism Individualist/insurrectionary anarchism 


Economic class conflict 
(workers/capitalists) 

- class as key to politics 

- Peasants as petty 


Unit of inquiry and 
intervention 

Class and class 
differentiation 


Economic class conflict, w / Community, farm household 
intraclass nuances 
- Peasants as differentiated — - alternative (non-capitalist) 
already, intersecting market logics of peasant 


Class, community, and individual Individual and its autonomously defined 
(depending on context) relations 
- manifold kinds of ‘class’ based in various - similar to social anarchism but more 
hierarchies critical of Marxist reduction of 


bourgeois/ W race, gender, etc Class - differences within classes are assumed individuals to members of 
commodity - Differentiation happens - Chayanovian/demographic (and also opposed) economic classes 
producers but not differentiation - no single class category given primacy 

- capitalism causes mechanistically - classes formed via political but capitalism seen as structuring 
inevitable action & self- social relations, as in Marxism 
differentiation into identification - Differentiation not a key analytical 
labor, middle - |n practice, RAP movements metric, more concerned with 


peasants, and 
capitalist farmers 


bring different classes 
together to claim 
common political project 


formation of class-in-opposition 


class politics (including - Peasants as ‘sack of - Peasants as potential - ‘People of the land’ as - Enthusiasm for proletarians, but also - similar to social anarchism 


revolutionary potential 
of varying classes) 


potatoes’ — need for 
class leadership from 
vanguard 


- ‘enemy’ = capitalist class, 


including aspiring 


revolutionaries 


- recognition of semi- 


proletarian realities 
leading to more 
complex class 
identities 


progressive (if not 
revolutionary) unitary 
class 


- Anti-corporate, ostensibly 


anti-capitalist BUT 


peasants and 'lumpenproletariat' as - individualist and insurrectionary 


revolutionaries 


- Not class-reductionist; does not identify 


class with political position (e.g. 
accepts 'class traitors' from upper 


tendencies also emphasize 
enemies ‘within’: critiquing both 
identification among activists with 
‘Left’ social roles and the 
institutionalization of radical 


middle & upper 
peasant/land - ‘enemy’ = capitalist class; 
holders, bourgeois (sometimes) state 
state enablers 

- Lenin and others came to 
see peasants as part 


- Its anti-capitalism is relatively 
quiet on issues of 
peasantry-based 
capitalism 

- 'enemy' — capitalist class (as 
outsider) and state 


class backgrounds; e.g. theorist/ 
activists Kropotkin, Bakunin) 

- Opposes any vanguard: any worthwhile 
movement is endogenous and 
autonomous 

- ‘enemy’ = capitalist class AND political 


organizing as limiting prospects 
for revolutionary change 


'Community' and the 
individual 


of rev. force in 
twentieth century 


- Individuals seen primarily 


as members of 
economic classes 


- community is a near- 


meaningless term, 
used by RAP to avoid 
(self) critique 


- Allows for intersectional 


positionalities (more 
attention to gender, 
e.g.) 


- economic class still a key 


category for analysis 


enablers 


- moral economies tie 


communities together 


- identities as ‘rural’ or ‘peasant’ 


people define 
community, including 
shared values like 
autonomy 


and other elites 


- The ‘libertarian’ side of anarchism 


foregrounds the individual as unit 
of inquiry and intervention (as in 
Marx's ‘the free development of 
each is the condition of the free 
development of all’), but in social 
anarchism this is tempered with the 


- similar to social anarchism BUT 
- more so than social anarchist 


tendencies, foregrounds the 
individual as unit of inquiry and 
intervention 


V6E 
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Capitalism/socialism and 
relation to the state 


Relation to 
poststructuralism’s 
emphasis on discourses 
and dispersed forms of 
power 


- Need capitalism to lead to 
socialism 

- forced agricultural 
collectivization / 
industrialization 

- state as essential vehicle 
for transition to 
socialism: 
‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ (at least, 
before ‘withering 
away’) 

- strongly influenced by 
Lenin and Leninist 
revolutions 


Antagonistic: materialism 
above discourses; power 
resides in production and 
the state and must be 
wielded to ‘win’ 


- analyzes communities via 
political economy + 
insights from 
poststructural, 
ecological, feminist, 
anti-colonial traditions 


- capitalism not a necessary 
‘first step’ 

- Gramscian influence: 
attention to ‘political’ 
and ‘civil’ society 

- some appreciation for non- 
party social 
movements 

- In practice, still assumes a 
state-based strategy 
for transition to 
socialism 


Accommodating to / 
influenced by (esp. via 
developments in political 
ecology; see Dunlap and 
Jakobsen 2020) 


- relative lack of attention to 
internal differentiation 

- shares with anarchism a 
preference for ‘the 
grassroots’ as space for 
politics 


- rhetorically in favor of 
transition to socialism, 
often via developmental 
state 

- socialism must not threaten 
(collective?) rights to 
land 

- in practice, state-focused (e.g. 
Pink Tide) politics to 
achieve socialism via 
party politics, even if 
rhetorically for 
autonomous 
‘communities’ 


RAP politics absorbed much of 
‘post-development’ critique 
(Escobar) and definition of 
peasant as political project; 
RAP theorists not as overtly 
poststructural 


understanding that people are only - more so skeptical of ‘community’, even 


individuals-in-community, and ostensibly ‘radical’ ones, as 
politically collective action is impositions on individuals 
prioritized 


- equality and liberty not opposed as 
assumed in liberal & Marxist 
traditions; ‘the individual and the 
community are continually 
negotiated categories’ (Springer 
2017, 284) 

- differs from liberal individualism in 
emphasizing social solidarity and 
opposing market relations 

- collective action via mutual aid/solidarity 
builds community moral economies 


- non-deterministic notions of ‘progress’ - does not emphasize ‘building new 


(not linked to, and often anti-, world in the shell of the old' so 
industrialization/productivity focus) much as destroying the old world 
- against wage labor, state sovereignty, and refusing to feed it 
unjust hierarchies no matter under - 'communization' theory, oriented to 
what name here-and-now lived zones of 
- no need for the state (as it exists) for autonomy 
transition to socialism, little to no — - no need for the state (as it exists) for 
engagement in state politics transition to socialism, no 
- socialism as a classless, moneyless, engagement in state politics 
stateless society of egalitarian and - not interested in ‘socialism’, as it 
autonomous communities broadly rejects totalizing ideas 


imposed on anyone 


Recognizes the key role of discourses in Modern insurrectionary theory directly 
politics references postructuralist authors 
Poststructuralism as apt philosophy for 
anarchist politics (May 1994) 

Gives preference to direct/material over 
mediated politics (especially in 
insurrectionary trends) 

Power analysis: ‘social’ rather than 
political focus 
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Positive and negative theory 


Like Marxism, anarchism holds within its classical canon both theories about morally 
objectionable conditions in human society (what | call ‘negative’ theories) and what 
might be done to correct these (what | call ‘positive’ theories). The antagonistic elements 
of anarchist action, largely rooted in negative theory, have sometimes been divorced from 
its ‘prefigurative’ elements, rooted in positive theory, especially as proponents of the latter 
have sought to distance themselves from anarchism's violent history. Yet for many theor- 
ists and activists, negative and positive are linked. 

Western Anarchism's negative theory starts with its anticapitalism, identifying capitalism 
as an evil to be eradicated from human existence. Marx is still the standard bearer regarding 
analyses of capitalism. Anarchists have offered economic theories, but these have more 
often proposed economic solutions and alternatives (e.g. Knowles 2004), than deepened 
or challenged Marx's critique of capitalism. Alongside their shared critique of capitalism, 
anarchism shares with Marxism an opposition to organized religion (which nineteenth 
century theorists identified as co-constituting oppressive social conditions with capitalists 
and states; see Bakunin 1970). Where anarchism's negative theory differs from Marxism 
(though perhaps not from Marx himself’), or moves beyond Marxism, is its deeper anti- 
authoritarianism. Positioning a liberated society against all coercive human social relations, 
anarchists considered states by definition built on coercion, and thus were inherently anti- 
state. Rather than the vaguely defined ‘withering away of the state’ foretold in a (Marxist) 
post-revolutionary period, anarchists have long argued against theories of change that 
involve taking state power at any point, and have thus struggled against liberal and 
Marxist tendencies to do so. They predict that entry into power will only serve to reproduce 
power (CrimethInc 2017; Anarchopac 2019), and have in some cases called for the end of 
‘the hegemony of hegemony’ (Day 2005) - seeking no part in coercive political projects 
to construct totalizing power of any sort. They have insisted, instead, on a social revolution 
beginning here and now, whose goal is the elimination, not adoption, of political power. On 
the individualist-insurrectionary side, anarchists have even forgone any association with 
‘the Left’, insisting that leftism reproduces a ‘reification and mediation’ of social revolt 
that undermines principles of self-organization (McQuinn 2009). 

The rejection of political/hegemonic thinking resonates with poststructuralist under- 
standing of power and leads in a direction that sees and seeks to combat domination 
in myriad forms. Poststructuralist analyses see power as ‘diffuse rather than concentrated, 
embodied and enacted rather than possessed, discursive rather than purely coercive, and 
constitute[ing] agents rather than being deployed by them (Gaventa 2003, 3)’. Such per- 
spectives are found in Escobar's (1995) pioneering work on (post)development, and influ- 
ential CAS scholarship since, and have been argued as resonant with anarchism (May 1994; 
Antliff and Hutchens 2007). A similar analysis underpins the 'total liberation' framework 


3Indeed, scholars including Marxists like Joel Wainwright (2017; drawing on Karatani 2005) and Terry Eagleton (1999, 55- 
56) have noted that Marx exhibited anarchist sensibilities: 'Marx's final vision would thus seem somewhat anarchistic: that 
of a cooperative commonwealth made up of what he calls "free associations" of workers, who would extend democracy 
to the economic sphere while making a reality of it in the political one’. While Marx's anarchism may be true theoretically 
(as Thomas points out in Karl Marx and the Anarchists [1990, 2, 13-14, 21], Marx's critiques of the state confuse readers 
into thinking his disagreements with anarchists were merely tactical), anarchists tend to emphasize praxis over abstract 
theory, and would likely dispute any argument placing Marx's words against statism over his repeated actions to under- 
mine anti-statist sections of the global socialist movement (see Eckhardt 2016). 
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that Pellow (2014) describes based on his research with radical animal and earth liberation 
activists. According to Pellow (2014, 18-19), total liberation comprises ‘an ethic of justice 
and anti-oppression inclusive of humans, nonhuman animals, and ecosystems; anarchism; 
anticapitalism; and an embrace of direct action tactics’. In practice, total liberation trends 
address power as not simply about the state, but as actionable outside it, towards an ever- 
enlarging circle of concern, by confronting for instance unequal dominance within move- 
ments, anthropocentric speciesism, and the personal internalization of coercive insti- 
tutions and practices (‘killing the cop in your head’). 

The central contribution of anarchist positive theory is the fusion of means and ends. All 
actions to bring about revolutionary change, by this theory, should prefigure ways of 
human organization desired in a post-revolutionary world. This is based on a view of 
human nature where human misbehaviors are at best the result of stifling structures of 
power, or at worst ineradicable but able to be attenuated through social revolution. Con- 
trary to strawman critiques, anarchists do not assume a perfect human nature, just as con- 
temporary radical agrarian populists do not, contra Brass (2015), assume peasants as 
bearing an inherent and positive nature. Consistency of means and ends contributes to 
anarchism’s use and promotion of self-organization, mutual aid and solidarity between 
actors, and a commitment to flatten all existing hierarchies, thus liberating ‘better’ 
human natures to emerge and take root. The seeds of future social relations are to be 
planted in the imperfect soil of today’s societies. 

Anarchism's practical theory calls for linking personal, communal, economic, and 
societal transformation through collective and prefigurative direct action that cultivates 
cultural commitment to mutual aid among non-elite communities, and which fully devel- 
oped into counter-institutions, can provide a ‘dual power” situation that would undermine 
existing structures of power. If the 'social revolution' was during revolutionary times a call 
for complete overthrow of the established order, it also came to represent for Malatesta 
(2019) and others a more 'gradualist' approach that slowly lays the groundwork for revolu- 
tionary change to take place. There is no 'waiting' for the revolution, as it happens here- 
and-now; there are no shortcuts to revolution by enforcing anarchist ideology through 
coercive means, only continuous agitation and organizing among the oppressed classes 
(worker, peasant, and lumpenproletariat). More recent theorists have also focused on 
the imperative of tackling inequalities within these groups, even if class rule and state 
power are major enemies (Dixon 2012), as seen in 'total liberation' and in anarchism's over- 
laps with ecological, decolonial, feminist, and anti-racist thought. 

Some anarchists have put forward what could be called an ‘agrarian theory of change’. 
Generally, such theories have been influenced by historical rural and agricultural commu- 
nes (Dolgoff 1974), and ecological concerns, as in the 'social ecology' field popularized by 
Murray Bookchin (1982) and put into practice recently in the autonomous region of Rojava, 
a present-day experiment in overtly agrarian, revolutionary libertarian socialism (see Inter- 
nationalist Commune 2018). Kropotkin's ideas of agrarian socialism via 'industrial-agricul- 
tural villages' developed in Fields, Factories, and Workshops (1899) and The Conquest of 
Bread (1892) may be most well-known. Anthropologist Brian Morris (2018, 89-102) distills 


^Lenin, Trotsky, and other Marxist-Leninists originated and promoted the strategy of dual power based on working class 
counter-institutions, but as a means towards state power, not (as in anarchism) as a means to replace it. Later libertarian 
socialists also turned its use and applicability from revolutionary to non-revolutionary contexts (see DSA-LSC 2019). 
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Kropotkin’s agrarian work into four themes: (1) intensive production, cooperatively 
managed to continually improve soil health, (2) decentralization of industry and its (3) inte- 
gration at a small scale with smaller-scale agriculture, and (4) the democratized combi- 
nation of manual and intellectual labor in all work. Kropotkin was inspired by the 
productivity of various peasant-driven intensive agricultural systems across Europe, believ- 
ing they showed the possibilities of redirecting production towards satisfying the needs of 
all, without the underlying conditions of class, money, or a state. In a way, localized food 
sovereignty was seen by Kropotkin (though not in these terms) as a precondition for the 
kind of classless, moneyless, stateless society of sharing that he and his contemporaries 
promoted. There are reflections of Kropotkin's century old theories in later agrarian popu- 
list scholarship, exemplified by van der Ploeg (2008, 2013), whose research approach also 
considers agrarian possibilities through fieldwork among diverse global peasantries, and 
advocates ecological, cooperative intensification and the prioritization of producer auton- 
omy from capital. Kropotkin's ideas remain helpful and relevant, for example in his advo- 
cacy of intensification and diversification of the countryside such that farmwork is 
integrated with artisan industrial production and leisure, farmwork therefore becoming 
more meaningful and less characterized by drudgery or overwork. In other ways, this clas- 
sical theory is dated and would require updating to meaningfully engage contemporary 
conditions such as the strong integration of the global food economy, or the real 
demands of rural people for complex consumer goods.” 

Although anarchism lacks a consistent and well-known ‘agrarian theory of change’, the 
elements of such a theory may be pieced together, and might involve: building auton- 
omous rural counter-power on a material and social basis; craft and industrial producers 
allying with agrarian communes in mutual aid; federation across greater areas to integrate 
and socialize (means of) production; direct action against existing concentrations of power 
to expropriate the expropriators; all providing conditions for dual power sufficient to over- 
throw wage labor and state power. Consequentially, these elements sustain and advance 
emancipatory politics and social organization in anticipation of crisis moments and the 
eventual decline of business-as-usual (whether from climate change, pandemics, or 
war). While less 'social' anarchists would dispute the very idea of dual power as an aspira- 
tion, many adjacent Left traditions also endorse such elements. Situationists, autonomist 
Marxist, council communists, and 'communization' theorists like The Invisible Committee 
(2009) have shared affinities for non-vanguardist base building activities; most of these 
tendencies' modern manifestations also share a concern for subjectivity formation and 
the need for direct rather than mediated action (Clark 2019). 

We might consider anarchism as utopian not because such a theoretically-based agenda is 
provably unrealistic, but because anarchism maintains perennial skepticism and thus offers 
only an ever-unfinished project. Classical anarchist theorists understood and acknowledged 
this (Malatesta 2019, 167-170). As Martin Buber (1949, 43) paraphrased Kropotkin: 


when it comes to our real will for a "restructuring" of society, it is not a question of manipulat- 
ing an abstract principle but only of the direction of realization willed; of the limits of realiz- 
ation possible in this direction in any given circumstances ... 


"These latter limitations are paralleled in contemporary critiques of agrarian populism (Bernstein 2014). 
°What democratic self-determination actually looks like forms a central line of difference between these tendencies (Crim- 
ethInc 2017) — among differences too numerous to address here. 
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The idea of directionality rather than purity underlies the least dogmatic of anarchist 
theory, even as it maintains utopian aspirations. Monica White, whose 2018 book covers 
the cooperative agrarian traditions of African-Americans seeking liberation, emphasizes 
this dynamic as well, noting that 


autonomy is in fact an ideal and is always a matter of degree ... the economic autonomy that 
cooperatives seek is a process, a continuum that moves from complete dependence on an 
oppressive structure to independence. Arguably, in a global economy, independence is 
always partial and is extremely difficult to accomplish; however, progress toward it can be 
leveraged for power and self-determination. (11) 


Anarchism may be attacked as unrealistically based on an untenable belief in a solidary 
human nature, but in practice anarchist theories can be and have been applied in very 
practical ways. 


Movements 


On this more concrete level, it is often underappreciated how wide and how significant 
anarchist movements were in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In 
Schmidt's (2013, 65) assessment of anarchism's ‘second wave’ (1895-1923), sometimes 
seen as its golden age, much was achieved, including 


the fostering of a deeply-entrenched tradition of rank-and-file labour militancy and a global 
proletarian counter-culture that eschewed bourgeois patronage, the establishment of near- 
universal labour protections, such as the eight-hour working day and worker's compensation, 
a substantial contribution to the virtual annihilation of absolute monarchism, and the mount- 
ing of the most serious challenge to clerical control of education across the world. 


During this period, anarchism also engaged peasants and rural people, whose role in revo- 
lutionary politics was largely neglected by Marxist theorists and activists before the 1917 
Russian Revolution, based on their interpretation of Marx's position as anti-peasant. This 
neglect underappreciated peasantries, even though Marx himself late in life took the pos- 
ition that peasants could be socialist revolutionaries and socialist revolutions could take 
place in agrarian societies like Russia (described well by his letter to Vera Zasulich in 
1881; see Shanin 2018). Anarchism, especially via syndicalism, engaged both industrial 
and agrarian workers and was important in anti-colonial struggles (Hirsch and van der 
Walt 2010), arguably forming the 'first and most extensive global transnational social 
movement’ (Castaneda and Feu 2019, 2). Even the demonstrably anti-anarchist E.J. Hobs- 
bawm (1973, 61) admitted that 


in 1905-14 the marxist left had in most countries been on the fringe of the revolutionary 
movement, the main body of marxists had been identified with a de facto non-revolutionary 
social democracy, while the bulk of the revolutionary left was anarcho-syndicalist, or at least 
much closer to the ideas and the mood of anarcho-syndicalism than to that of classical 
marxism. 


Considering its wide social and geographic reach, it is difficult to establish anarchism's real 
political effects, partly because of the difficulty in tracing straightforwardly cause-and- 


7In not seeking to strawman-critique Marxism from its history, we should recognize that peasant involvement in socialist 
revolutions through the twentieth century (among other developments) led Marxists by midcentury to less proletarian/ 
industrial-class centric analyses and proposals (Levien, Watts, and Hairong 2018, 855 ). 
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effect in non-linear complex politics, but also because diffuse influence is not the same as 
no influence, as Carter (1971, 109-110) concludes in her study of The Political Theory of 
Anarchism. Indeed, studies have drawn attention to the relevance of anarchist organizing 
to future developments in politics with national significance, including Korea, China, 
Mexico, and the United States (respectively, Hwang 2017; Dirlik 1991; Hodges 1995, and 
Cornell 2016). The retrospective perception that organized anarchists accomplished 
little can be explained in part by the relative dominance of Marxist-nationalist movements 
within the Left since the early 1920s, and the fact that these movements established 
nation-states inspired by Marxist doctrine. Turn of the century anarchism also included 
its ‘propaganda of the deed’ adherents, who among other activities assassinated political 
and economic elites and robbed banks (e.g. Abidor 2019). The popular association of anar- 
chism with these violent manifestations, combined with anti-anarchist action by capitalists 
and socialists with access to state power and widespread anti-communist propaganda, has 
also greatly obscured anarchist history and its varied and cumulative impacts. 

The second half of the twentieth century saw a relative retreat of overtly anarchist orga- 
nizing globally, compared with the many other kinds of social movements that gained 
traction. These included revolutionary nationalist types of movements, sometimes 
influenced by various forms of Marxism, and movements addressing discrete issues, or 
seeking reforms or redress for one or another oppressed sector of society. Still, that era 
did see anarchism continue as an overt label taken on by some social actors, as seen in 
notable figures from the US ‘New Left’ like Paul Goodman, Erich Fromm, and Noam 
Chomsky. Historical research shows that anarchists were influential on, and influenced 
by, pivotal midcentury US movements (Cornell 2016; see also Tanenbaum 2016 for the 
case of anarcho-feminism). Meanwhile, what Dana Williams (2017) calls ‘anarchist fran- 
chise organizations’ (most originating in the US) have spread anarchist theory and practice 
globally. Williams’ 2017 book analyzes anarchist movements sociologically, showing how 
anarchist-initiated local projects like Food Not Bombs, Needle Exchange, and Homes Not Jails 
operate as ‘franchises’: organizing ideas that spread organically and translocally. Often, 
these efforts are linked to subcultures like punk music (Donaghey 2013), and in part 
due to this link have spread to locations as diverse as Burma, Indonesia, and Brazil. 

Anarchism as transnational and cultural forces thus interact with local organizing in 
many contexts, including the US, touching people both rural and urban. One notable 
and recent US example of this is anarchism’s influence on the Occupy Wall Street move- 
ment of 2011 (Bray 2013; Graeber 2013; Hammond 2015), which in turn more broadly 
influenced US politics (Stewart 2019). Those arrested protesting Donald Trump's inaugura- 
tion in 2017 included many active anarchist organizers (Jaffe 2017). Recent class struggles, 
including teacher strikes in North Carolina and other typically 'rural' and 'conservative' 
states and the founding of the first fast food union at Burgerville in Portland, Oregon 
were organized in part by the IWW and members of the Black Rose/Rosa Negra Federation, 
a federation of anarchist groups that develops movement analysis and platforms for 
national action. There are also anarchist leanings to the Black Socialists of America, 
founded in 2017 (BSA 2019). With a growing following of 77,000 on Twitter, Black Socialists 
of America and its politics are not insignificant to the US political context, and not new: 
Black anarchism has a lineage of practice and theory from Lucy Parsons to Lorenzo 
Kom'Boa Ervin, Ashanti Alston and Kuwasi Balagoon. Also relevant is the active presence 
of indigenous anarchists among a broader resurgence in indigenous organizing and 
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visibility, especially after 2016s Standing Rock oil pipeline protest. Such formations include 
both social and insurrectionary tendencies, such as community organizer and filmmaker 
Klee Benally and once-imprisoned earth liberation activist Rod Coronado (IAF-FAI, n.d.; 
Pellow 2014, 140-142; Taala Hooghan 2019). The anarchism-indigeneity overlap also 
has a lineage, as in Ward Churchill’s (2003) ‘indigenist’ philosophy that opposed ‘colonial- 
ist’ Marxism and showed affinities with anarchist thinking. Indigenous anarchist activist- 
thinkers like Aragorn! (2005) have pointed to this overlap, though it is not a simple or 
conflict-free one (Barker and Pickerill 2012). 

Overt anarchism can also be found in post-disaster solidarity work, such as the 
Common Ground Collective in New Orleans, which mobilized post-hurricane Katrina to 
provide recovery infrastructure while consciously building non-state political affinities 
among those involved (crow 2014), or Occupy Sandy, which emerged out of the decentra- 
lized networks developed during Occupy Wall Street. In other disaster responses, it is 
rather anarchistic behaviors that manifest without overtly political motivations. In her 
2009 study on ‘the extraordinary communities that arise in disaster’, Rebecca Solnit 
describes the ‘immediate aftermath of 9/11’ in New York City, as a 


moment of mutual aid and altruism but also a moment of participatory democracy ... People 
decided to do something, banded together — usually with strangers - and made it happen. It 
was anarchy in Kropotkin's sense of self-determination rather than of chaos. It was also typical 
of what happens in disaster, when institutions fail and civil society succeeds. It demonstrated 
that both the will and the ability to make a vibrant society in the absence of authority can exist, 
at least briefly. (226) 


Considering the ongoing dispossessions of non-elite people following ‘natural’ disasters, 
and the intensification of such processes with ever-increasing extreme climate events, 
the role of anarchism in responses to disaster should receive more attention than it 
does. Reflecting on the anarchist theory of change described earlier, and on histories of 
Rojava, Spain, and Ukraine wherein anarchist(ic) territorial control expanded in times of 
state crisis, we might posit that anarchism is instinctually ‘crisis-ready’. 


Anarchistic social organization 


Human values and actions can overlap with anarchist ethics and principles of human 
organization - such as mutual aid, decentralized self-organization, direct democracy, hori- 
zontal noncoercive relations, critique of hierarchy, and freedom with equality - even when 
such values/actions are not directly traceable to overt anarchism.? Anarchism's principles 
and theories can be found in specifically rural and agrarian contexts, and in social contexts 
surrounding issues of food, land, and the politics of ‘development’. Anarchistic elements to 
analyze could include those within interpersonal and community social relations, within 
forms of action to push back against unjust power, and as anarchist/ic critiques are 
absorbed into existing state/capitalist institutions. Because such incidences are arguably 
more common than overt anarchist movements globally, the anarchistic lens may be 


3Likely some would object to an expansion of research on anarchism into anarchistic realms. Lucien van der Walt (2016, 86) 
argues that anarchism should not be seen as human impulses or as ‘simple "anti-statism"', but should instead be seen as a 
specific political tradition of the struggling working classes since capitalism's rise (specifically, libertarian socialism and 
anarcho-syndicalism). | disagree that there should be one way to treat anarchism — for research that can take many 
tacks, at least. And we gain more by dissecting 'impure' forms of politics than by dismissing them as inadequately faithful 
to hard or historical definitions. 
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the most fruitful area of the three for CAS. It also offers much more theory to chew on, as in 
the widely taken up concept of ‘moral economy’ (Thompson 1971; Maghimbi, Kimambo, 
and Sugimura 2011; Galt 2013; Carlisle 2015), or James Scott's (1992) idea that below-the- 
radar grassroots ‘infrapolitics’ can be as impactful as overt political action. If anarchistic 
responses emerge anywhere where essential, universal human dignity faces impositions 
of oppressive authority (Holloway 2013), an attention to how anarchistic practices and 
values/ethics can emerge, and their impacts, can help CAS scholars understand the 
dynamics of rural continuity and change. 

E.P. Thompson, James Scott, and other scholars have analyzed communities, often rural, 
and how they secure a subsistence and livelihood through ‘moral economies’ that do not 
abide by, and sometimes directly confront, hierarchical and capitalist logics. These 
include relations of solidarity in production and reproduction within villages and local com- 
munities, but also forms of collective action such as riots that challenge economic structures 
via moral claims (Thompson 1966; Randall and Charlesworth 2000). Scott's first book (1976) 
describes the resilient presence of a ‘subsistence ethic’ among Southeast Asian peasantries, 
which would not accept community member deprivation due to incursions of capitalist 
markets. Scott’s works continued to elaborate the ways peasants manifest moral economies 
in negotiation with, but often pitted against, forces of state, capital, and local social hierar- 
chies (1985). Along the research journey, Scott developed an appreciation for the reson- 
ances with anarchism in the region’s people, resulting in his 2009 The Art of Not Being 
Governed: An Anarchist History of Upland Southeast Asia and 2012s Two Cheers for Anarchism. 
Like Graeber's (2005) Fragments of an Anarchist Anthropology, Two Cheers offers ‘fragments’ 
of theories and directions regarding the use of anarchist ideas in peasant studies. Scott 
(2012, xii) lays the groundwork for this paper's argument; namely that 


if you put on anarchist glasses and look at the history of popular movements, revolutions, 
ordinary politics, and the state from that angle, certain insights will appear that are obscured 
from almost any other angle. It will also become apparent that anarchist principles are active 
in the aspirations and political action of people who have never heard of anarchism or anar- 
chist philosophy. 


Scott describes the state as a consummate simplifier and destroyer of vernaculars - verna- 
culars being linked to the uniqueness of place-based cultures, and the rebellions generated 
by impositions against them (Scott 1998, 2012). Governmental and elite actions and non- 
elites' attitudes towards these action are key factors in the development of rural rebellions, 
and such attitudes towards the state can be seen as anarchistic, even if they are not overtly 
anarchist. In this way, and in echoes of Wolf (1969), Scott develops a theory of peasants as 
‘natural anarchists’. Importantly for CAS at large, Graeber (2005, 45-46) suggests anthropol- 
ogy has proven that there is no rupture between prehistoric and modern societies in terms 
of human nature and habits. Accordingly, it is nonsensical to approach peasants and indi- 
genous people analytically any differently than modern, urbanized people. Peasants 
might be ‘natural anarchists’, but so might be other sectors of society. O'Hearn and Grubacic 
(2018) make this clear in the inclusion of solitary confinement prisoners alongside Mexico's 
Zapatistas and Russia's Cossacks in their study of 'exilic' spaces, or spaces of exit from the 
capital-state nexus, in which moral economies are foundational. Building on moral 
economy approaches, such studies can advance understanding of the possibilities and 
limits of both 'structural' and 'geographic' escape as means to emancipation. 
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While anarchism finds resonance in traditional and modern ways of rural and food- 
related life, and in critiques that rural people make of the state and capital, it is also impor- 
tant to recognize the internal contradiction in moral economy approaches. Anthropology 
has shown that there is no ‘noble savage’; indigenous people, rural people, peasants are 
still people — contradictory, imperfect. In some cases, they gravitate towards the market, 
or enter the state. Graeber and Wengrow (2018) offer synthesized archaeological evidence 
showing hunter-gatherer societies shifted internal social relations between egalitarianism 
and hierarchy in yearly cycles, indicating the dynamism of non-agricultural societies (as 
opposed to conventional narratives that claim hunter-gatherers as inherently egalitarian 
and agricultural societies as inherently hierarchical). This non-fixedness of hierarchical 
social organization through history might provide comfort (for anarchists) in knowing 
that people have fought off state forms for eons (a point also made by Clastres 1989; 
Barclay 1996; Scott 2017), but equally it is discomforting in knowing that even 'prehistoric' 
hunter-gatherers have had forms of ritualized authority, indicating a likelihood that hier- 
archies will never disappear completely. Graeber and Wengrow also allude to but do 
not address the suggestion that generational and gender oppression are perhaps more 
fundamental and pernicious forms of human inequality. As such, the anarchist critique 
also provides a sobering reminder that family and community are likely the o/dest sites 
in human social organization for hierarchies and unjust structures. This results in the con- 
tradiction that anarchism thus has something to say about all human societies, but it 
doesn't necessarily provide answers regarding what to do about this. Still, anarchistic read- 
ings of moral economy provide CAS valuable analytical tools — which, along with anarchist 
theory and movement lenses, | next apply to US authoritarian populism. 


An anarchist reading of US authoritarian populism 


In this section, | address 'populism' at large, and the particular relevance of 'authoritarian 
populism' (hereafter AP) to the US context, showing how an anarchist lens can help better 
understand contemporary rural and agrarian politics and the challenges of making eman- 
cipatory change. In the case of tackling US AP, the anarchist lens does this by foreground- 
ing the ways that state powers and logics underpin AP political projects, even as these 
powers are created or reproduced under so-called ‘liberal’ and ‘socialist’ administrations; 
and by emphasizing the complex political identities of non-elite people, and the ways 
these can be directed towards either emancipatory or authoritarian directions based on 
resentments towards state power and identifications with grassroots, lived moral econom- 
ies. Taken together with anarchism's positive theory and recent scholarship on the limit- 
ations of Left populist states, the section's analysis of existing agrarian and rural 
organizing indicates the strategic need to prioritize grassroots social-ideological develop- 
ment, in ways that counter forms of Othering while providing for material needs and bol- 
stering lived moral economies. 


Populism, US rightwing AP, and the inherently authoritarian state 


Populism is well known as a slippery and capacious concept in scholarship (Panizza 2005, 
1), and has been described variously by research as 'an ideology, strategy, discourse or pol- 
itical logic’ (Moffitt 2016, 5). Laclau's influential theorizing (2005) contends that populist 
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power builds through active identification against a common enemy, resulting in a new 
definition of ‘the people’. This certainly overlaps with anarchism, which opposes various 
forms of elitist hierarchy and promotes collective action that constructs new identities 
and affinities in antagonism. ‘Left’ populism decries elite economic and political power 
and seeks expanded justice and democracy, but deviates from anarchism insofar as it 
abides Mouffe’s (2018, 39-57) insistence that a Left populist strategy is inherently a 
state-focused project rooted in contesting and replacing hegemony (rather than one 
that entails a fundamental rupture with the existing liberal state). Grattan (2018) attempts 
to combine approaches, appreciating anarchistic, destabilizing, and disruptive forces in 
the US lineage of ‘aspirational democratic populism’, but also suggesting the eventual 
need to centralize and institutionalize such forces. While anarchism and contemporary 
Left populism overlap at times, they maintain fundamentally different orientations 
towards states, institutionalization, and hegemony. 

Building on the Gramscian Marxist Stuart Hall (1985), we can propose that populism 
should be distinguished from movements that pursue ‘popular’ politics, and include anar- 
chism only in the latter. As Hall (1985, 118) put it, we can ‘distinguish the genuine mobil- 
ization of popular demands and discontents from a “populist” mobilization which, at a 
certain point in its trajectory, flips over or is recuperated into a statist-led political leader- 
ship’. Populism can be thought of as a political strategy appealing to real or imagined 
voting citizen majorities, in order to achieve political-institutional power. In contradistinc- 
tion, anarchists prioritize direct forms of action and decision-making, and the primacy 
of individuals and communities as decision-makers, over politics of representation 
through voting and other means, and against representative institutions and ostensibly 
democratic nation-states as actors. From an agrarian anarchist perspective, populist poli- 
tics undermine popular politics by leading non-elites toward a fundamentally dysfunc- 
tional state politics, which legitimizes an irreformable system that continues to prop up 
extractive agriculture, demobilizes movements during moments of state concessions, 
and reduces energy and emphasis towards grassroots alternative forms of organizing 
and institution building towards autonomy and dual power. And as discussed further 
below, (populist) legitimatization of any state power reproduces the foundation upon 
which more authoritarian future administrations can act. Anarchist theories easily 
predict the slide from Left populism to AP and the betrayal of agrarian movements by 
their leaders who gain state power - as seen in Ecuador and Bolivia (Tilzey 2019). 
Without claiming Left and Right forms as equivalent, across the spectrum of state politics 
we find populist ways of achieving and maintaining political power and authoritarian ways 
of wielding power. CAS has more so focused on the problematic of xenophobic, racist, and 
gender regressive (i.e. ‘rightwing’) forms of AP (Bello 2018; Scoones et al. 2018; Borras 
2020). However, emancipatory politics should be informed by considering populism's 
inherent alienation of collective power into the state, and the state's inherently authoritar- 
ian nature, and thus approach rightwing AP as derivatives of this general pattern. Given 
these premises, and the constraints of state/capital capture, which reabsorbs subaltern 
agency into the existing hegemony, a Left populist emancipatory strategy (a la Mouffe 
2018) constitutes a fool's errand. | return to these strategic considerations after discussing 
US rightwing AP. 

The rise of Donald Trump has relied on authoritarian and populist rhetoric (Booth 2017; 
Campbell 2017), characterized by islamophobia, racial resentment, and nativism. Trump's 
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words and acts thus continue a longstanding rightwing US tradition of Othering, which 
pits some non-elites against ‘Othered’ groups by dehumanizing the latter (Montenegro 
de Wit et al. 2019). The electoral success of Trump, via this Othering tradition, can be 
traced back to a decades-long rightwing ideological project, which utilized business- 
elite-funded think tanks, churches, universities, and media (particularly cable television 
news and talk radio), to successfully enroll large numbers of people in a shared ideological 
‘common sense’ that involves elements of white supremacy, xenophobia, anticommu- 
nism, and free market idealism (Diamond 1995; Berlet and Lyons 2000; Phillips-Fein 
2009; Berlet and Sunshine 2019). At a 2018 conference on AP and the rural world,” partici- 
pants from the US noted how the Left had abandoned religion and its institutions 
(churches), leaving them to act as grassroots centers for rural rightwing ideological devel- 
opment. Similarly, it was noted that talk radio is so widely listened to by many non-elites, 
yet is overwhelmingly dominated by rightwing politics. Rightwing ideological projects 
have successfully enrolled rural whites who have negative experiences and perceptions 
of government, generating resentment at government and undeserving Others 
(notably, migrant workers and racialized urbanites) - resentments exacerbated by the 'hol- 
lowing out' of the rural economy and declining social cohesion over the last half century of 
neoliberal policy (Ulrich-Schad and Duncan 2018; Edelman 2019). 

In addition to the demonization of Others, the US rightwing's ideological project also 
generated buy-in to a contradictory state power relation that characterizes rightwing 
AP, described originally by Hall (1985). Hall's original analysis of AP discussed the rightwing 
surge in British politics in the late 1970s and early 1980s. According to Hall (1985, 117-118), 
this surge took up 'strategic elements of popular opinion' concerned about the direction of 
the existing state, to craft an 


"anti-statist" strategy, [which] incidentally, is not one which refuses to operate through the 
state; it is one which conceives a more limited state role, and which advances through the 
attempt, ideologically, to represent itself as anti-statist, for the purposes of populist 
mobilization. 


Furthermore, 'this highly contradictory strategy ... [was] "anti-statist" in its ideological self- 
representation and highly state-centralist and dirigiste in many of its strategic operations' 
(ibid). We can see obvious reflections of this politics in Trump's anti-state rhetoric on the 
campaign trail, and his post-election mobilization of various state powers for the continu- 
ity of elite domination and interests. Notably for CAS, this 'contradictory' politics also 
imprints in decades-long US policy efforts to deregulate agrichemical corporations 
while passing 'Ag-Gag' laws to prevent organizing efforts against agribusiness harms, or 
to remove price floors for commodity crops, while subsidizing corn commodities 
through pro-ethanol policies. 

Authoritarianism in politics is characterized by coercive force, whether threatened or 
used, the ideologies that justify such use of force, the insulation of elite power from 
non-elite influence (Bruff 2014, 115), and the active production of citizens 'indifferent to 
veracity and accountability in government and to political freedom and equality among 
the citizenry' (Brown 2006, 690). Insofar as states create, maintain, and enforce existing 


?Part of the 'Emancipatory Rural Politics Initiative’ (ERPI); see https://www.iss.nl/en/research/hosted-iss/emancipatory-rural- 
politics-initiative. 
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hierarchies with coercive force, they are built on and reproduce authoritarian premises and 
tactics (Malatesta 2019, 45). Even relatively ‘free’ social democracies rely on prisons, coer- 
cive taxation, physical borders and territorial control; and on power lorded over a state’s 
denizens by politicians and police. State maintenance of hierarchy continues regardless 
of political party: for example, under Democratic US President Barack Obama more undo- 
cumented immigrants were deported from the country than under any prior president.'? 
Under Obama, coercive state functions were exhibited in police violence deployed in 2016 
against indigenous anti-fossil fuel pipeline ‘water protectors’ at Standing Rock. Obama also 
deepened the government's commitment to domestic surveillance (utilized against 
internal threats from eco-anarchists, indigenous water protectors, and other rural political 
actors) and avoided accountability by aggressively prosecuting whistleblowers. Just like 
every other US president, Obama continued military attacks on foreign soils, and pro- 
moted ecologically destructive economic growth.'' Through the anarchist critique of auth- 
ority and hierarchy we might better recognize how (authoritarian) populism is rooted in 
existing forms and structures of power, to understand the particular (Trump) as continuity 
within a lineage (of statist politics more broadly). 

US AP relies (just like states in general) on legal structures as tools of coercion and to 
reproduce consent among the governed. It uses ostensibly democratic elections to 
achieve and justify its power, but undermines voting rights to consolidate power. It 
emphasizes 'law and order' when attacking political enemies, and ignores the law when 
convenient. AP's use of coercive violence cannot be seen as only a state enterprise, 
however. It also relies on collaboration between state and societal forces (including 
non-elite factions), as seen with law enforcement officials and grassroots white suprema- 
cists collaborating at Trump rallies and white supremacist gatherings (e.g. Wilson 2017). 
As the popular protest chant goes, 'Cops and Klan go hand-in-hand' (Anonymous 2018). 
Trump's argument that there were 'good people' involved in the violent white supremacist 
rally in Charlottesville that killed a counter-protestor, and his pardoning of Arizona Sherriff 
Joe Arpaio, who was indicted for racist corruption, remind us how law and discourse are 
wielded for statist political projects. The use of laws to enforce hegemony (including a lack 
of enforcement of laws against those promoting the hegemonic position) is not limited to 
AP, but forms a crucial tactic in the wielding of power when an AP political project is 
ascendant or hegemonic. 


Rethinking rural positionalities, agrarian movements, and anarchism-informed 
emancipatory strategies 


The anarchist lens complicates typical and simplified accounts of rural non-elite position- 
alities and their resulting (electoral) politics. Importantly, while a state- and election- 
focused politics emphasizes the voting habits of individuals and classes, focusing 
instead (as anarchism does) on moral economies of everyday life and ideologies 


10As Brown and Getz (2008, 1186) note: ‘Historically, immigration policy has served as a mechanism, not only for managing 
labor flow, but for actively producing an "other", in this case a labor force that can be viewed as undeserving of the rights 
and benefits afforded citizen workers and that can be scapegoated during periods of economic downturn'. 

"Though Marxists have a long history of recognizing the state's incessant push for growth, this has not led to necessarily 
anti-state politics (e.g. Saed 2019). This puts eco-anarchist positions, often involving the decentralized solutions sup- 
ported by climate resilience theorists, more closely in dialogue with the resonance of 'degrowth' thinking within CAS 
(Davidson 2009; Gerber 2020). 
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developed through relationship and lived experience encourages a more nuanced and 
hopeful reading of rural political possibilities (Gaventa 2019, 448). At times, so-called ‘con- 
servatives’ harbor anti-state ideologies, which the mainstream Left ignores or disparages. 
In contrast, the movement ‘Redneck Revolt’ shows that anarchists are mobilizing such 
ideologies to oppose authoritarian populism in the rural US. Redneck Revolt evolved 
out of local chapters of the ‘John Brown Gun Club’, anarchist-organized anti-racist 
spaces for weapons training and mobilization for self-defense and to protect marginalized 
groups during demonstrations. Formed in 2016, Redneck Revolt purposefully reaches out 
to poor, rural whites, who are often the first recruits to authoritarian populist politics. 
Redneck Revolt tables at gun shows, purposefully seeking to counter-recruit from anti- 
‘big government’ paramilitary formations like the ‘3%ers’ (who often display white nation- 
alist leanings), while also supporting counter-protests against white supremacist rallies. 
Redneck Revolt's (n.d.) ‘principles’ indicate their anarchist perspective (emphasis original): 


WE STAND AGAINST THE NATION-STATE AND ITS FORCES WHICH PROTECT THE BOSSES AND 
THE RICH ... we do not seek to merely replace one set of politicians for another. We know that 
our answers will always come from a community level, where every person should be allowed 
to participate in making the decisions that affect their lives. We believe in community power 
and community rights over the rights of any government body. 


Redneck Revolt's very existence indicates CAS should pay attention to explicitly anarchist 
movements in the dialectic of AP and emancipatory alternatives, as it represents a struggle 
to undermine white supremacy and acceptance of capitalism among non-elite popu- 
lations, and to develop a left rural politics in opposition to AP. Rural sociologist Loka 
Ashwood is one of the few scholars who has leveraged an anarchist lens on US rural poli- 
tics. Ashwood's book length study (2018a) and article (2018b) look at rural communities in 
Georgia dealing with economic and environmental injustices relating to nearby nuclear 
power plants. In doing so, she finds that ‘stateless’ and ‘anti-state’ perspectives are 
widely held among the rural people she interviewed. One of her main informants, 


William, like his black and white Burke Country Neighbors, harbors a deep-seated distrust of 
the government. Scholars typically understand politics like Williams's as conservative, with 
complementary variants of social and fiscal. Some call such politics contradictory, resting 
on a moral code that violates rural economic interests. Others call such views dead set 
against progress, stymied in a culture of poverty that breeds complicity. | offer a counter expla- 
nation by taking at face value the state’s historical and still persistent exploitation of rural 
people and places in order to centralize profit. (Ashwood 2018a, ix) 


Like William, Michel Foucault sees legal doctrines as a tool used by the elite to maintain control 
over those on the margins of society. For those excluded from the wealth of for-profit democ- 
racy, the deliverance of justice is not abstract. Rather, justice relies on, in Foucault's descrip- 
tion, ‘their own experience, that of the injuries they have suffered, that of the way in which 
they have been wronged, in which they have been oppressed.’ For the rebel, the delivery 
of justice, rather than being entrusted to the state and its many apparatuses, is carried out 
directly by those avenging grievances. For William, retribution for wrongs came through 
what | call ‘direct justice,’ not the justice of the state, but the justice of a community respond- 
ing outside of bureaucracy to personal oppression. In some senses similar to David Graeber's 
notion of direct democracy, direct justice is determined by the collective moral economy of 
the people and delivered accordingly. A justice of anarchy rendered against an oppressive, 
for-profit democratic state. (ibid, 151-152) 
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Ashwood's informants included the kind of rural whites who have been effectively 
enrolled in national AP politics, who Redneck Revolt has been actively recruiting to anar- 
chist politics. Ashwood (2018b, 3-4) argues that there is a ‘lack of genuine stateless rep- 
resentation on the political stage ... In the meantime, the opportunity grows for the 
exploitation of the stateless position by self-titled populists who have elite, pro-state 
agendas, but are well versed in stateless rhetoric’. By placing itself in defense of the 
state and its (corrupted) political project, Left populist responses may fail to meet 
people where they are, and fall on deaf ears. 

Importantly, it is not only rural whites who hold negative perceptions of the state and 
its support for extractive, unequal relations. Many members of society, in particular those 
from groups who have historically been 'Othered', exhibit state skepticism. Indigenous, 
African-American, and Latinx/migrant histories of attempted genocide by the state, ensla- 
vement, and chronic exploitation may all hold relevance for questions of state-orientation 
and ‘stateless’ moral economies. According to environmental justice scholars Pellow 
(2016) and Pulido (2017), the state is almost always at the center of environmental injus- 
tices, and it behooves theorists of social change to take a more skeptical view of the pro- 
spects of emancipatory politics via the state. Similar skepticism of the state is found among 
‘afro-pessimist’ (Samudzi and Anderson 2018), Black ecosocialist (Akuno 2018), 'Afrikan 
anarchist' (Meyer and Kersplebedeb 2019) and indigenous scholars and activists (Alfred 
2005; Goodyear-Ka'opua 2011; Coulthard 2014). 

Movements and their participants are to varying degrees ‘faithful’ to anarchist theories. 
Some social sectors and movements are directly inspired by anarchist thinking, while 
others are simply anarchistic in inclination. In my fieldwork, some US agrarian movement 
activists expressed strong doubt about prospects of transformation via state policy, 
influenced by experiences growing up in long-neglected farmworker communities. 
These same activists sometimes still engaged policy: people's ideas are dynamic; ideol- 
ogies are not neatly bound. Anarchists at times participate in reformist labor organizing, 
in 'social enterprises' and businesses, and even in electoral and state-focused organizing. 
There are negative and positive aspects to this flexibility, but an important lesson for CAS is 
that attention to anarchist influence cannot be limited to visibly anarchist organizations, 
and must look additionally to anarchistic forms and individual anarchist participation in 
wider and diverse social movements. Anarchism can thus improve CAS's analysis of move- 
ments, seeing their internal functioning and external approach in relation to anarchist(ic) 
theory and movements. Rather than narrowing the field, anarchism can synergize with 
other CAS traditions, as indicated by recent convergence among Marxian and agrarian 
populist analysis with anarchist(ic) ideas (see below). In agrarian movement practice, simi- 
larly, we find influences from and resonances with all traditions. Rather than claiming anar- 
chism as necessarily strategically superior or theoretically thoroughly distinct (or consistent), | 
am suggesting simply that anarchism can bolster existing CAS. That said, | do conclude 
with anarchism-informed strategic suggestions, based on a short analysis of transnational 
and US agrarian movements and existing CAS strategizing vis-a-vis state power. 

The transnational agrarian movement La Via Campesina (LVC) came together in the 
early 1990s to horizontally deliberate on common causes, engage in direct action to 
counter spaces of political/economic power, and construct principled alternatives, like 
‘food sovereignty’, while maintaining relative autonomy from states, funders, and political 
parties (Desmarais 2007). Not overtly anarchist, LVC resonates with many anarchist ideas 
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and practices. Rather than claiming LVC for one tradition or another, we can simply note 
the many traditions at play in it. LVC largely reflects agrarian populist traditions intellec- 
tually’? and in mobilization. Radical agrarian populist scholars similarly to anarchists 
favor socialism ‘broadly defined’ (Borras 2020, 4), grassroots ideological development - 
as in the farmer-to-farmer methods discussed by Val et al. (2019) - and community/ 
farmer autonomy, central to van der Ploeg's (2008) argument on peasantries. Still, agrarian 
populism also considers how peasants might be inserted into existing markets, how states 
might support these economies, and how state revenues can support agroecological tran- 
sitions. Prominent LVC members are associated with the rise of rhetorically pro-peasant, 
Left populist governments in Latin America. Anarchism's theories point in a similar direc- 
tion to agrarian populism's emphasis on the grassroots and its ‘solidarity from below’ (Cal- 
vário, Desmarais, and Azkarraga 2019), but without the eventuality of state/policy 
intervention, and with a clearer rejection of state-reinforced commodity markets as any- 
thing emancipatory. With the notable exception of its anticivilizationist trends, anarchism 
generally lacks agrarian populism's anti-urban bias (as critiqued by Bernstein 2010, 122). 
Though LVC is rhetorically anti-capitalist, orthodox Marxists like Bernstein tend to see 
LVC as too agrarian populist and not Marxist enough.'? 

Progressive US agrarian movements contain examples that parallel LVC's organizing 
patterns and discourses, combining Marxian critiques of capitalism, agrarian populist 
ideologies and practices, and anarchistic elements.'* These movements often align with 
anarchism's grassroots-prefigurative orientation, inspired by communalist visions of 
future localized regional food systems, but are diverse and even contradictory regarding 
its anti-state critique - sometimes engaging in reformist law-making and attempts to seek 
state power. Like LVC and other global agrarian movements, US movements are ambiva- 
lent towards the state, and additionally pressed to engage states in times of political 
regression. 

The US Food Sovereignty Alliance (USFSA) attempts to be driven by its grassroots base, 
using internal direct democratic processes as its main form of political decision-making in 
‘assemblies’ very similar to LVC's. USFSA is also explicitly anti-capitalist, and more focused 
on building movements through gatherings and direct actions than working to make 
change through policy. Also based largely in the US, the 'People's Agroecology Process' 
seeks to develop political analysis and technical skills among diverse communities via a 
grassroots-led democratic network which has not directly addressed policy. Though not 
explicitly anarchist, this effort matches many of the political leanings of agrarian populism, 
but without any governmental affiliations, or agrarian populism's associated politics of 
state developmentalism. National-level groups oriented more towards policy, like the 
HEAL Food Alliance, Family Farm Defenders, National Family Farm Coalition, and Rural 


12See the work of Peter Rosset, Annette Desmarais, Jan Douwe van der Ploeg, and Phil McMichael as representations of this 
tradition. 

13To his credit, Bernstein (2018, 1146) still insists Marxists engage rather than dismiss ‘the most progressive’ agrarian popu- 
lism(s). In addition to Bernstein's perennial focus on differentiation within peasantries — pointing out (2010, 120-122) that 
‘any unity of "the people of the land" cannot be assumed’ - he insists that movements should look at historically specific 
(class) conditions and build up from there, mirroring anarchism's attention to intracommunity hierarchy and its hallmark 
claim that any useful movement must be built endogenously. 

it should be noted that these movements are not comparable, in terms of massiveness, or political context. Information in 
this section comes mainly from participatory fieldwork among these movements. See usfoodsovereigntyalliance.org, 
whyhunger.org/category/blog/towards-a-peoples-agroecology/, healfoodalliance.org, familyfarmers.org, nffc.net and 
ruralco.org. 
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Coalition, all emphasize bottom-up processes of policy development and internal edu- 
cation to support grassroots work. Some leaders from these groups argue structural cri- 
tiques that use agrarian populist and Marxist frames of analysis. Other leaders have 
proclaimed anarchist affinities in my fieldwork, but continue to address policy as a need 
to confront ‘what is there’: opportunities to gain greater state support and threats of 
even more regressive policies. That these movements focus on policy should come as 
no surprise, given the real threats of state-imposed harm, the mostly unquestioned hege- 
mony of liberal-statist thinking, the legacy of environmental movements’ reformist incli- 
nations (Pellow 2014, 256), and the realities of nonprofit funding, where funders seek 
‘deliverables’ over the kinds of grassroots, base building work prioritized in anarchism. 
Considering the (burst) bubble of enthusiasm for Bernie Sanders’ 2020 candidacy, US 
movements may want to heed lessons from CAS scholarship on failed efforts towards 
food sovereignty in Left populist states, and how failures of the Left-in-power can contrib- 
ute to surges in AP (Giunta 2014; Andrade 2019; Tilzey 201 9).'° CAS scholars have come to 
conclusions that share affinities with anarchism, seemingly converging on a deeper pessi- 
mism about state-based change, and a valorization of social movement autonomy - long- 
standing tenets in theory and practice of anarchism.'^ Marxists Vergara-Camus and Kay 
(2017, 434) admit that social movements '[g]aining access to the state did not end up 
yielding more concrete results than building autonomy from below and outside the 
state’. Still, their anarchistic suggestions to prevent state political influence on movements 
remain focused on improving movements' relations with political parties, rather than how 
or why movements might avoid, subvert, or build alternatives to state politics. The 
assumption of state strategies remains. The lost potential of CAS scholarship, unfortu- 
nately, is that it mostly dismisses anarchism as purist (or ignores it), even when it is not 
in practice, and it assumes rather than investigates the effects of nonstate strategies on 
the state. For example, Tilzey (2019) belittles 'autonomism as a doctrine’, [which] 
'assumes that real change can occur "without taking power" and concludes that 
(improved) future success relies on movements 'confronting' the state. Yet anarchist 
theory (like postructuralism) denies that 'power' resides straightforwardly or only in 
state institutions. And autonomists/anarchists do confront (and thus affect) the state: 
directly, indirectly, and as participants in non-anarchist projects. US anarchists confront 
states through their substantial involvement in antifascist and prison abolition movements 
(Bray 2017), as lawyers defending direct action participants (Pellow 2014, 251), and via 
prefigurative direct actions that force state concessions, such as when an anarchist- 
inflected occupation of public land generated new food producing space and food sover- 
eignty literacy and forced state agencies to co-manage land with local communities and 
activists (Roman-Alcalá 2018). More broadly, autonomy-oriented urban farms and coop- 
erative food projects directly produce food and build bridges across various anti-oppres- 
sive struggles and rural/urban divides, strengthening intersectional analysis and action — 
which is sometimes later deployed in addressing state politics (Wilson 2013; Sbicca 2018). 


"Especially considering the relative weakness and lack of autonomy among US agrarian movements compared with global 
counterparts, it is questionable how much a Sanders presidency could have accomplished. 

‘admittedly, there remain orthodox Marxists who continue to favor attention to economic structure, class (de)compo- 
sition, and class control over the state, over the ideological and grassroots concerns common to anarchism and agrarian 
populism (Bernstein 2014; Jessop 2015). 
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In emphasizing ‘politics from below’ to generate agroecological transitions, Giraldo 
and McCune (2019, 803) suggest movements should construct ‘their own institutions 
and mak[e] use of the State when and only when such use concretely strengthens grass- 
roots processes of emancipation, autonomy and self-determination’. The methods of 
‘dialogue, local struggles, and leadership building (Giraldo and McCune 2019, 805)’ 
these authors endorse are the soil anarchists amend and till. Agrarian populism and 
Marxism also endorse grassroots-focused methods in theory. In practice, however, 
many movements inspired these frameworks end up concentrating effort on electoral 
processes and ‘the long march through the institutions’, and in doing so, experience 
redirection of energies, demobilization, absorption, and disillusionment (Oikonomakis 
2020). Tilzey (2019) and Andrade (2019) demonstrate that active demobilization 
efforts and corruption of the Left-in-power can contribute to later resurgent authoritar- 
ianism and electoral turns to the right, indicating the strategic miscalculation of fighting 
AP with Left populism. 


Conclusion 


Considering the problems of state power (for ecological and justice-focused political pro- 
jects) and the effective ways in which AP has enrolled some non-elites via a contradictory 
anti-state ideology, the anarchist lens suggests shifting strategy away from states and 
towards ideological development and grassroots capacity. Rather than reproducing the 
Right's successful strategy in total, which would be unrealistic for a less-resourced and 
structurally disadvantaged Left (and would involve concentrated effort on taking state 
power), an anarchist approach would parallel the Right only in emphasizing social-ideo- 
logical development. Rather than an imposition from without, anarchist ideologies 
develop (and commitments deepen) through projects - like Redneck Revolt - that use 
direct action and mutual aid to provide for material needs, disrupt and oppose injustice, 
and bolster moral economies at the grassroots level. Differently from the ways that com- 
munity spaces, ideological consent-building, and group identity are leveraged on the 
Right, such actions take place among diverse peoples, in ways that counter forms of Other- 
ing while building active solidarity. For example, in 2019, a group of anarchist transgender 
activists worked with coal miners in Kentucky, supporting the organization of a blockade 
of coal trains to demand withheld wages (Korman 2019). 

Taking on anarchist insights does not entail a dogmatic refusal to engage the state; it 
means expecting disappointing results from leftist government, understanding disillusion- 
ment with states and its link to the rightward turn of electorates, and recognizing that any 
transition to AP is made possible by existing logics of capitalist state power. Anarchism, as 
an insurrectionary and revolution-oriented philosophy, provides few easy answers to real- 
politik questions. The rejection of (state) hegemony as an organizing principle to mobilize 
social actors behind a political project is bound to leave some theorists and activists unsa- 
tisfied. Yet, anarchism challenges some conventional concerns in CAS theorizing and Left 
strategizing. For instance, it theoretically challenges agrarian populism's homogenization 
of 'community' and Marxism's overly-economistic analyses of it, while strategically it dis- 
putes seeking to 'solve' AP via parties or politicians. An anarchist lens recognizes the lea- 
dership of Othered groups in existing agrarian change efforts and supports rather than 
criticizes their occasionally state-critical perspective. Redneck Revolt's anarchist approach 
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urges CAS to not ignore rural white non-elites in developing an emancipatory imagination 
in the rural US. 

Anarchism makes imperative certain previously underappreciated inquiries, such as 
looking into the real anti-state motivations of non-elite people; or the impact of direct 
action, dual power institutions, and long-term ideological base-building efforts on state 
politics - even when such efforts are not state-oriented. These inquiries parallel political 
projects that anarchism promotes: building decentralized capacity (rural and urban, repro- 
ductive, productive, and discursive), towards subsistence or socialism, and in anticipation 
of societal breakdown; directly attacking infrastructures of oppressive, ecocidal capitalist 
extraction; linking communities through prefigurative efforts; and in the processes of hori- 
zontal self-organization, countering and undermining the Othering that is key to AP 
power. Arguably, the tendency towards Othering is inherent to capitalism (Patel and 
Moore 2017); anarchism's theoretical attention to all hierarchies keeps this tendency in 
view, while anarchism's preferred practices of rooted, place- and culture-based solidarity 
and mutual aid undermines it, far more than does majoritarian electoralism. Perhaps 
most importantly, what this paper has claimed about CAS - that it needs to recognize 
and appreciate anarchist(ic) positions - could be applied to the Left itself: state-focused 
reformers are not benefited by ignoring or throwing anarchism and anarchists aside. 
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‘Actually existing’ right-wing populism in rural Europe: 
insights from eastern Germany, Spain, the United Kingdom 
and Ukraine 


Natalia Mamonova O, Jaume Franquesa O and Sally Brooks ®© 


ABSTRACT 

This study depicts various manifestations of what we call 'actually 
existing' right-wing populism. Based on empirical insights from 
eastern Germany, Spain, the UK and Ukraine, we explored how 
nationalist tendencies unfold in different contexts and what role 
agriculture and rural imageries play in this process. We analyse 
contextual factors (rural ‘emptiness’, socio-economic inequality, 
particularities of electoral systems, politics of Europeanization) 
and citizens' perceptions of social reality (selective memory, 
subjective experiences of democracy, national redefinition, 
politics of emotions). We conclude that resistance and 
alternatives to right-wing populism should be context-specific, 
grounded in the social fabric and culture of the locale. 


1. Introduction 


Years of globalised capitalism, neoliberal restructuring and technocratic management 
have spawned an illiberal backlash manifesting itself in the rise of right-wing populist poli- 
tics. Yet, this backlash has oftentimes come from the places ‘where one should least 
expect it: the anger comes from rural idyll. Rural regions decide elections, surprise 
experts and change the course of entire nations” (Müller 2017, 85). The European coun- 
tryside is now often regarded as a bastion of populist, socially conservative, religiously 
dogmatic, and nationalist sentiments and politics (Hajdu and Mamonova 2020). The out- 
break of Covid-19 has further intensified the authoritarian and protectionist sentiments in 
society, allowing many European populists to cement themselves onto the political land- 
scape (Tisdall 2020). 


"Translated from German by the authors. 
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To date, rural support for right-wing populism has been the subject of several research 
endeavours. Among the most notable are the ‘Forum on authoritarian populism and the 
rural world’ by the Journal of Peasant Studies, and several region-focused initiatives, such 
as the Sociologia Ruralis’ special issue on right-wing populism in Europe, the Journal of 
Rural Studies’ special issue on authoritarian populism in North America, and forthcoming 
collection of articles on rural populism in Latin American Perspectives.* These research 
initiatives were aimed at understanding the rise of regressive, authoritarian politics in 
rural areas, as well as the existing forms of resistance and the alternatives being built 
against them. The present authors contributed to some of these endeavours with analyti- 
cal articles on several European countries: (Franquesa [2019] on Spain; Mamonova [2019] 
on Russia; Mamonova and Franquesa [2020a, 2020b] on Europe; Brooks [2019] on the UK; 
Hajdu and Mamonova [2020] on Romania). The studies demonstrated that 'populism does 
not come with uniform, clearly defined characteristics; it takes different forms depending 
on nationally specific factors such as political history, system and culture' (Mamonova and 
Franquesa 2020a, 8). 

The current article aims to develop this argument further and examines the complexity 
of what we call 'actually existing? right-wing populism. Instead of using the (often-con- 
tested) definition of right-wing populism as a starting point, we focus on the historically 
and culturally conditioned and context-specific manifestations of right-wing populism in 
rural Europe. This approach presents an opportunity for more effective analysis of the 
uneven and variegated realities of ‘actually existing’ right-wing populism, as it is 
guided by empirical manifestations of the phenomenon, not by its precise definition or 
conceptualisation. In other words, instead of moving analytically from the general and 
the ideal to the concrete - which would involve taking right-wing populism as a more 
or less coherent ideological position that takes hold of specific social realities — we 
approach it from the perspective of practice, focusing on how it emerges out of varie- 
gated forms of rural socio-economic livelihood change that are experienced from 
specific socially-situated positions in terms of class, gender and ethnicity. 

Right-wing populism is analysed here from various angles: as a political movement, a 
discursive frame, and a mobilising strategy that 'depict politics as a struggle between "the 
people" and some combination of malevolent, racialised and/or unfairly advantaged 
"Others", at home or abroad or both' (Scoones et al. 2018, 2). In Europe, the term right- 
wing populism is commonly used to describe groups, politicians and political parties 
that combine an 'ethnic and chauvinistic definition of the people', authoritarianism, 
and nativism (Mudde and Kaltwasser 2017). Their authoritarianism manifests itself in 
the promise of a return to traditional values, a desire for law and order, nostalgia for 
past glories and strong leadership. Their nativism takes the form of an exclusive and xeno- 
phobic nationalism, framed in opposition to an immigration that allegedly threatens to 
'distort or spoil' existing cultural values and strip prosperity, job opportunities, and 
public services from native people (Mudde and Kaltwasser 2017). 


?Besides that, the Annals of the American Association of Geographers’ special issue on ‘Environmental Governance in a 
Populist/Authoritarian Era’ included several contributions that addressed the link between populism and the rural 
(McCarthy 2020). 

>The term ‘actually existing’ emerged in the critical studies of capitalism and neoliberalism but became widely used in 
other fields to emphasise discrepancies between theoretical conceptualisations of a phenomenon and its veritable 
manifestations (Konings 2012; Brenner and Theodore 2002). 
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We analyse right-wing politics and practices in four different contexts: eastern 
Germany, Spain, the UK and Ukraine. The first two countries were chosen to depict 
various nationalist tendencies triggered by what Dzenovska (2020) calls rural ‘emptiness’ 
- the real and imaginary abandonment of rural areas due to the concentration of capital 
flows and statecraft in ‘global cities’.* The latter two countries were selected to discuss the 
role of the European Union in nationalist mobilisation: anti-EU sentiments as drivers 
behind Brexit and pro-EU sentiments in post-Euromaidan Ukraine. The discussion, 
however, goes beyond reviewing the primary characteristics of the selected cases, and 
addresses other issues such as the system of representative democracy, redistributive 
land reforms, the impact of historical legacies and the emotional roots of right-wing pol- 
itical populism. 

The four countries do not serve as traditional case studies, but rather as illustrations of 
revealing trends. The authors have profound expertise and conducted extensive field 
research in the selected countries (except eastern Germany, which was studied based 
on secondary materials). Besides that, the authors consulted with national experts from 
the selected countries to receive their feedback and insights on the topic (see the 
acknowledgements). The recent publications on right-wing populism in rural Europe 
were employed here as secondary data and support material. 

The article is structured as follows. The next section discusses agrarian transformation 
and the crisis of neoliberal capitalism in rural Europe that created a fertile ground for 
regressive nationalist politics. The subsequent section presents the insights from the 
four countries under study. It is followed by a discussion on distinctive and common fea- 
tures of right-wing populism in the analysed contexts and how our findings contribute to 
the critical agrarian studies debates. The final section provides some concluding remarks. 


2. Agrarian transformation and multifaceted crisis of neoliberal capitalism 
in Europe 


Borras (2020) argues that the recurring emergence of populist ideas and politics in 
different historical conjunctures can be explained by the cyclical nature of crises of capit- 
alism and by extension of the crises of political rule. Indeed, populists appear when the 
capitalist system 'cracks' and requires reconfiguration of the existing order. These 
'cracks' are not isolated events; they are elements of the 'creeping crisis' of capitalism — 
a slow-burning crisis that evolves over long periods of time before it explodes (see 
Boin et al. [2020] on 'creeping crises"). 

The economic uncertainties and rising inequalities in the 1970s demonstrated the 
inability of the post-war Keynesian model of the welfare state to remedy structural injus- 
tices. Then, the rising 'New Right' politicians? offered radical solutions in the form of neo- 
liberal capitalism, characterised by a free market economy, increased deregulation, 
privatisation, and a reduction in spending on the welfare state (Harvey 2005). Since 


^Dzenovska (2020) introduces the concept of ‘emptiness’ to study the abandonment of remote rural areas in post-socialist 
Eastern Europe, however, it may be applied to all areas that became abandoned by capital and the state. She under- 
stands the 'emptiness' as a discursive framework (used by its inhabitants to describe their lives), a complex historical 
formation (that has emerged in transition to capitalism) and an analytical lens (that captures the reconfiguration of 
relations between capital, the state, people, and place). 

>Primarily, proponents of Thatcherism in the UK and Reaganism in the USA. 
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then, rapid globalisation and prevalent doctrines of neoliberal development gained hege- 
monic status (Shucksmith and Brown 2016). However, if previously neoliberal capitalism 
was seen as a market-based solution to socio-economic problems, now it is often criti- 
cised for exacerbating inequalities, degrading nature, eroding social capital, and limiting 
the power of democracies (see Mamonova and Franquesa [2020a)). 

Neoliberal capitalism has fundamentally transformed rural Europe - in terms of both 
agricultural production and rural lifestyle. The modernisation paradigm - that prevailed 
in EU rural development policies - suggested that industrialisation and commercialisation 
of agriculture would not only increase food security, but would also constitute a powerful 
engine of overall economic development (see critique by Shucksmith and Brown [2016]). 
The EU's Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) has 'modernised' many family farmers in 
Western Europe by transforming them into capitalistic entrepreneurs that are oriented 
towards markets and dependent on credit, industrial inputs and technologies (van der 
Ploeg 2009). Many farmers have found themselves trapped in a vicious circle of scale 
enlargement, technologically driven intensification and increasing dependency on food 
industries, banks and retail chains. They either have to expand by getting further involved 
in financial markets, or go out of business (van der Ploeg 2010). 

In Eastern Europe, former collective farm structures were dismantled, and land was dis- 
tributed to the rural population. Yet, individual commercial farming emerged on a limited 
scale; most of the land became accumulated by industrial agribusiness, often with oli- 
garchic or international capital involved (Visser and Spoor 2011; Gonda 2019). Only a 
few countries — such as Romania and Poland - are still characterised by large numbers 
of small farms, yet processes of land concentration also take place there (Hajdu and 
Visser 2017). The accession of post-socialist countries to the EU brought a number of posi- 
tive effects to the rural economy, such as subsidies for farmers and increased income for 
poor households. However, the CAP was unable to address the specificities of post-social- 
ist agrarian structures, thus deepening inequities between small and large farms (Swain 
2013). 

In both Eastern and Western Europe, scholars observe instances of land grabbing, agri- 
cultural intensification, ‘hollowing out’ of medium-sized farmers, and the rise of ‘food 
empires? that exert a monopolistic power over the entire agri-food chain (Kay 2016; 
van der Ploeg, Franco, and Borras 2015). 

Although agriculture remains one of the largest employers within the EU and it is 
strongly associated with the CAP's rural development framework, most rural areas experi- 
ence a process of economic and cultural deagrarianisation. Industrial farms use econom- 
ies of scale and labour-saving technologies and, therefore, do not need a large workforce, 
except seasonal labourers. Meanwhile, family farms — the major agricultural employers — 
have been gradually disappearing. During the last decade, the number of full-time 
farmers across the EU fell by one third, representing five million jobs’ (European 
Commission 2018). Today, only 4.396 of the EU's working-age population is employed 


Food empires' have emerged through takeovers, facilitated by the unlimited availability of credit and the global cor- 
porate and government ‘marriage’. Among the most powerful food empires are Nestlé, Unilever and Monsanto that 
continue expanding. Besides that, there are relatively new empires such as Ahold, Parmalat and Vion, the recently 
created north-west European meat empire. For further discussion read van der Ploeg (2010). 

7The decline was especially severe in Romania (983,000 jobs lost), Poland (616,000), Bulgaria (387,000) and Greece 
(189,000). 
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in agriculture® (Eurostat 2020). This economic deagrarianisation entails a cultural deagrar- 
ianisation — i.e. the loss of interest in agriculture and rural lifestyle (Gallar and Vara 2010). 
The declining presence of agriculture in everyday life and disconnection with farmers 
have led to a decreased social understanding of farm processes and triggered various 
conflicts between farmers and society, especially in relation to climate change issues 
(Bunkus, Soliev, and Theesfeld 2020; van der Ploeg 2010, 20202). 

In addition to deagrarianisation, deindustrialisation has drastically transformed rural 
landscapes and their social make-up. The former industrial rural regions - those that 
were at the forefront of capitalist development at the beginning of the twentieth 
century - became the ‘losers’ in the globalisation process as factories and manufactures 
were shut down or moved to other countries (Hospers and Syssner 2018). Deindustrialisa- 
tion reduced not only opportunities for employment but changed the nature of the work 
on offer. As a result, many low-wage, low-skilled workers — such as the Roma people in 
Eastern Europe? - became chronically unemployed and their housing and sanitary con- 
ditions deteriorated. This led to further stigmatisation and out-casting of the Roma, as dis- 
cussed by Skobla and Filcák (2020) for the case of rural Slovakia. 

Modernisation theory predicted that neoliberal capitalism would lead to the disap- 
pearance of socio-spatial polarisation (Williamson 1965). However, as Neil Smith 
(1990, 48) reminds us, 'the mobility of capital brings about the development of areas 
with a high rate of profit, and underdevelopment of those with a low rate of profit’. 
Although some areas and sectors benefited from the neoliberal turn in rural develop- 
ment (such as industrial agriculture and regional centres and peri-urban zones), 
others - mostly located in peripheral and economically weak rural regions - have 
lost (Shucksmith and Brown 2016). There is intense drain on the social, cultural and 
economic capitals in remote rural areas, creating the so-called spaces of 'emptiness' 
(see Dzenovska [2020]). Up to 60% of rural areas in the EU experience depopulation, 
which is especially severe in Eastern and Central Europe, where more than 8096 of 
rural regions have shrunk since 2001 (ESPON 2020). Social welfare cuts and rural 
exodus cause deterioration of infrastructure and facilities (roads, schools and hospitals) 
that are critically important for the survival and wellbeing of rural communities. As 
young and active people leave economically weak rural areas, those who are ‘left 
behind' experience declining living standards, the loss of social status, and high depen- 
dence on state transfers (Dzenovska 2020). 

The function of a village, where agriculture has been traditionally organised and 
embedded into the social fabric, has been disappearing in Europe (Bunkus, Soliev, and 
Theesfeld 2020). The switch from productive land use to consumption-based demands 
has generated a consumerist ideology, which is especially pronounced in rural areas of 
Western and Northern Europe (Marsden 1999). In consumerist societies, economic 
capital is important for maintaining social identities, while personal success or failure 
are measured in employment and welfare benefits. When people are unable to live up 
to salient social identities and their constitutive values, they experience low self- 
esteem, shame and insecurity (Salmela and von Scheve 2017). Scholars observed 


*This share is higher in post-socialist member states, where farming contributes up to 20% of total employment (Eurostat 
2020). 

?The communist governments were aimed at achieving full employment for all citizens, including the Roma population, 
who were commonly employed as unskilled industrial workers (Skobla and Filcák 2020). 
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increasing socio-economic tensions (Woods and McDonagh 2011) declining life-satisfac- 
tion (Bunkus, Soliev, and Theesfeld 2020), and widespread feelings of a loss of dignity 
(Franquesa 2018) in rural Europe during the recent years. 

The rising discontent and resentment in rural society have triggered what Woods 
(2005) called ‘rural reawakening’ - an increase in rural mobilisation and activism in 
response to neoliberal policy reforms, globalisation, and extensive social change in the 
European countryside. However, rural protest groups remain mostly fragmented and 
only informally linked, which limits their ability to challenge the status quo (Woods 
2015; Mamonova and Franquesa 20202). Meanwhile, large-scale agribusiness and multi- 
national corporations successfully lobby European governments. As a result, 'corporate 
policy is becoming more fully engaged in public policy to further its own interests, 
thus raising questions about accountability' (Lang and Heasman 2004, 127). 

The creeping crisis of neoliberal capitalism entails a crisis in the system of representa- 
tive democracy (Mamonova and Franquesa 20202). Federal, supranational and inter- 
national governance structures have become increasingly complex and non- 
transparent, while the dominant political parties often function like cartels — i.e. they 
focus on preventing their competitors from coming to power rather than solving actual 
problems (see Katz and Mair [2009] on ‘cartel parties’). Consequently, many people 
have come to believe that their governments represent the interests of large corpor- 
ations, political decisions are agreed on in back rooms, and the interests of ‘the men 
and women on the street’ are overlooked (Vorlander, Herold, and Schaller 2018, 183). 

Political alienation is especially profound in the European countryside. Rural and 
farming issues are usually ignored and often misunderstood by mainstream political 
parties (Cramer 2016). The disconnection between politicians and rural areas is the 
result of the urban bias in politics, when urban-based politicians are ‘unlikely ever to 
understand the true needs of rural people’ (Cramer 2016, 17), and the parties’ strategic 
focus on urban constituencies due to the declining numbers of rural voters and 
entrenched stereotypes about villagers’ political apathy (Mamonova and Franquesa 
2020a). Besides that, since the 2008 economic crisis, many rural municipalities have 
experienced a decrease in economic and political autonomy and a reduction in the 
number of units of local self-government (Ladner, Keuffer, and Baldersheim 2015). The 
political alienation and inability to influence local decision-making have further inten- 
sified rural discontent and fuelled public resentment against the ‘market-compliant 
democracy’ (Vorlander, Herold, and Schaller 2018). 

The Covid-19 pandemic has exposed and exacerbated critical frailties, inequalities and 
the unsustainability of late capitalist economies. The biomedical crisis has quickly devel- 
oped into a multi-facetted politico-economic crisis in, and of, the food-system (van der 
Ploeg 2020b). The ‘badly balanced world market and the high degree of financialization 
of both primary agricultural production and food chains’ have resulted in a situation 
where ‘capital [was] acting as a de-activating instead of a productive force’ (van der 
Ploeg 2020b, 2). The paralysing force of capital was especially visible in the beginning 
of the crisis, when supermarket shelves were empty, while farmers had to destroy 
tonnes of fresh food that they could no longer sell. The EU governments’ attempts to 
guarantee food supply largely resulted in supporting global agribusiness and supermar- 
ket chains, while local farmers’ markets were forced to close (Foote 2020). Lockdowns, 
movement restrictions, and reduced demand have resulted in widespread job losses 
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and rising poverty across the EU. The pandemic has also highlighted structural inequal- 
ities and precarity generated by neoliberal regimes of labour market regulation. The agri- 
cultural workers - both seasonal (migrant) and processing factories’ workers — occupied 
positions that made them extremely vulnerable to contracting the disease. The largest 
outbreaks of Covid-19 were reported in industrial meat processing factories, where 
social distancing is hard to enforce, and where low pay, illegal wage deductions and 
job insecurity forced many employees to go to work sick. Furthermore, the pandemic 
laid bare the persistent inequalities within the EU: health and safety of seasonal farmwor- 
kers, primarily from Eastern Europe, became largely overlooked in order to save the 
harvest in Western Europe. The governments’ handling of the pandemic provoked discon- 
tent among certain social groups, especially those who are inclined to support right-wing 
ideas and policies (Youngs 2020). 


3. Populism in rural Europe 


Right-wing populist parties and nationalist movements are using societal resentment to 
gain support and spread their ideas in the countryside. They discursively portray them- 
selves as acting on behalf of ‘the people’ against urban elites, the political establishment 
at home and ‘unelected bureaucrats in Brussels’. They wholeheartedly criticise the neolib- 
eral approach to the economy and the organisation of society, yet they are far from pro- 
viding alternative solutions. Instead, as Mamonova and Franquesa (2020a) have 
demonstrated, European populists aim to ‘defend and maintain capitalism “in the 


m, 


name of the people”: 


[While right-wing populism is anti-liberal in terms of identity politics (e.g. multiculturalism, 
abortion rights, minority rights, religious freedom), it is very liberal in its economic policies. 
Populists become the protectors of a national identity with which the masses can identify, 
while simultaneously negotiating better global terms for the elite. They sell what [Jean-Fran- 
çois] Bayart calls ‘liberalism for the rich and nationalism for the poor’. (Mamonova and Fran- 
quesa 2020a, 7) 


These characteristics are exceptionally useful to make sense of the populist rise in Europe 
and globally. Yet, as Scoones et al. (2018, 2) remind us, right-wing populist features 'are 
not evident everywhere, nor are they necessarily evident in their entirety anywhere’. 
We thus argue for the need to study ‘actually existing’ right-wing populism through 
specific case studies. Below, we contribute to this task by analysing the unfolding of 
regressive nativist politics in four different national settings, with a special focus on 
their rural dimensions. 


3.1. The ‘Dying’ villages of eastern Germany as home to right-wing movements 


Thirty years after the fall of the Berlin Wall, the river Elbe continues to mark the cultural, 
political and economic divide between Eastern and Western Europe. This divide became 
especially profound during the 2017 federal election, when the far-right party Alternative 
für Deutschland became the third-largest party in the Bundestag due to its success in the 
East, particularly in Mecklenburg-Vorpommern, Saxony and Thuringia (Oltermann 2017). 
The underpopulated and economically disadvantaged villages of Saxony became the 
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‘synonymous for a xenophobic, anti-refugee "dark" side of Germany’ - the image which 
now extends to the whole of eastern Germany (Vorlander, Herold, and Schaller 2018, 118). 

Despite German reunification in 1990 and the development programme ‘Aufbau-Ost’, 
economic performance and living standards in the former communist eastern states 
remain lower than in the old federal states. Gross wages of eastern Germans are currently 
at 85% of the western German level, and unemployment is 20% higher in the East (BMWi 
2019). The eastern German economy is still organised on a small scale, there are no head- 
quarters of international corporations, and the region remains largely rural. The recent 
report on the ‘status of German unity’ revealed that 57% of eastern Germans feel that 
they are second-class citizens, and only 38% feel that reunification was successful 
(BMWi 2019). 

The feelings of being ‘disrespected’ and ‘disadvantaged’ in relation to their western 
German compatriots are especially profound in rural areas of eastern Germany (Liebmann 
2010). The transition from communism to capitalism resulted in rapid structural changes 
in agriculture and the rural economy. The former collective farm enterprises - which were 
the socio-economic backbones of rural regions - were dissolved and transformed into 
private agricultural firms. Such reform was aimed to mitigate the differences between 
western and eastern German agriculture and to create family farms. However, just a 
few families were able to reclaim their land and organise private farms. In most cases, col- 
lective lands were accumulated by former farm managers and, later, by non-local, non- 
agricultural investors. Bunkus and Theesfeld (2018) characterise this process as an 
instance of land grabbing with negative impacts on local rural communities. 

Indeed, the majority (7696) of land investors come from West Germany or abroad and 
show little interest in investing in the economic and social development of the region 
(Tietz 2017). Land speculations drove land prices up, making access to farmland for 
new entrants limited and expensive (Bunkus and Theesfeld 2018). Young, well-educated, 
often female villagers left economically weak rural areas. Those 'left behind' experienced 
unemployment, a loss of social status, and 'the feeling of the devaluation of personal 
achievements in one's life during GDR times' (Vorlánder, Herold, and Scháller 2018, 
177). Local governments are often unable to provide public services and infrastructure 
maintenance in depopulated rural areas because the allocation of tax revenues to 
German municipalities depends on among other things - population figures. In result, 
many eastern German villages became zones of an economic and social vacuum (Chata- 
lova and Wolz 2019). 

This socio-economic vacuum became the breeding ground for right-wing populists 
and radical right groups. These groups exploit rural resentments against the 'domination' 
and 'arrogant presence' of 'import elites from the West' and more recent threats such as 
the refugee and Eurozone crises (Vorlánder, Herold, and Scháller 2018). Contrary to 
common assumptions, the fear of Islamisation is not a major motivation for those 
taking part in far-right mobilisation in eastern Germany. Only 15.496 of participants in 
the Dresden demonstrations organised by PEGIDA (Patriotic Europeans against the Islami- 
sation of the Occident) showed resentment towards Muslims. The majority joined the 
demonstrations not because of but despite the anti-Islam agenda of the movement. 

In their analysis of political views of Dresden protesters, Vorlander, Herold, and Schaller 
(2018) reviewed that eastern Germans are more tolerant towards everyday expressions of 
xenophobic and nationalistic attitudes than the western German population. This is the 
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result of the patriotic education in the GDR and the contemporary struggles with national 
redefinition due to transition from communism to capitalism. Furthermore, eastern 
Germans are more favourable to right-wing dictatorship than their western counterparts. 
Nearly 14% of respondents believed that under certain circumstances a dictatorship is a 
better form of government, and 12.8% wish for a strong leader for the benefit of all (4.8% 
and 9%, respectively, expressed the same views in West Germany). 

Economic uncertainty and recession during the post-communist democratisation 
process contributed to the fact that, although democracy is viewed as a desired form 
of governance, its implementation is experienced by many as ‘foreign’, adopted from 
the West (Vorlander, Herold, and Schaller 2018). Population decline in eastern rural 
regions entailed the centralisation of some functions of local self-government, which 
limits public involvement in decision-making (Chatalova and Wolz 2019). Besides that, 
underpopulated rural councils are lacking enough candidates to fill seats, and right- 
wing populists are often elected as the only persons keen on the job (Nasr 2019). 

The ‘dying’ villages of eastern Germany became attractive for Vólkische Siedler (ethnic/ 
folkish settlers). The settlers buy abandoned rural houses, set up organic farms, and get 
actively involved in revitalising village social, cultural and economic life. The self-definition 
of this group as settlers points to their colonising impetus (Rópke and Speit 2019). They 
largely follow the right-wing back-to-the-land ideas of Artamans - the former Nazi agrar- 
ian movement dedicated to the Blood and Soil-inspired ruralism. They aim to realise the 
dream of German 'Volksgemeinschaft' and to create ‘racially pure’, self-sufficient peasant 
communities. The settlers present themselves as helpful neighbours, hard-working crafts- 
people and committed parents and, therefore, are popular in villages. Rural resistance to 
right-wing incomers is uncommon. Social proximity in villages limits interpersonal con- 
frontation, and those who stand up for democratic values are often labelled as 'trouble- 
makers’ and ‘Nestbeschmutzer'” (Hellwig 2017). This allows these settlers to expand and 
spread their ethno-racial ideology almost unimpeded. 


3.2. Vacia or vaciada: rural Spain and the populist question 


Like in eastern Germany, depopulation is an acute problem in Spain’s rural areas and plays 
an important role in right-wing populist mobilisation. Yet, in contrast to the German case, in 
Spain rural ‘emptiness’ triggers both right-wing and left-wing populist rhetoric and politics. 

Up until very recently, Spain was heralded as the exception to the rise of right-wing 
populism in Europe (Franquesa 2019). This all changed in the 2018-19 electoral cycle. 
In December 2018, Vox (Latin for ‘voice’) obtained 10% of the vote in the Andalusian elec- 
tion, thus becoming the first far-right populist party to enter a Spanish regional parlia- 
ment since the reestablishment of democracy in the late 1970s. This success was 
replicated in the national election held in April 2019. After this election, the unwillingness 
of the most voted candidate - Pedro Sanchez (the leader of centre-left PSOE) - to form a 
coalition with left-wing populist party Podemos led to an electoral repetition in Novem- 
ber 2019, when Vox obtained 15% of the vote and became the third party in the 
parliament. 


‘German expression, which means ‘those who foul their own nest’ and used to describe a person who criticizes or abuses 
their own country or family. 
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Vox was formed in 2014 by disgruntled cadres of then ruling conservative party Partido 
Popular (PP), who wanted to move away from what they saw as the party’s drift to mod- 
erate positions. From its creation, Vox's political discourse relied on extreme Spanish 
nationalism, anti-immigration and social conservatism, together with a tacit endorsement 
of neoliberal economic policy. However, up until 2018 the party harvested meagre elec- 
toral results. The recent rise of Vox is partly linked to conjunctural circumstances, but it 
also signals the success of the emotional conception of politics of Santiago Abascal - 
Vox's leader. As he argued in an interview: 'politics is not just urban planning, school sche- 
dules, street lighting [rather, it is about connecting] with feelings and convictions: honour, 
patriotism and things like that' (Sánchez Dragó 2019, 43). This appeal stems from Vox's 
call to ‘Make Spain Great Again’ - a project that is understood as a second Reconquista 
against separatists, communists, Islamists, foreigners and progressives. 

Rural imagery plays a key role in Vox's politics of emotion. In a 2016 promotional video 
entitled ‘A new beginning’, Abascal was filmed wandering through rural landscapes.'' The 
video visualises some ideas of the early decades of Franco's dictatorship: an organic view 
of the nation intertwining nation and nature where rural Spain comes to stand as the not- 
yet-corrupted origin of the Spanish nation, a pure and immortal Spain threatened by 
immoral, centrifugal forces (Del Arco 2005). Another example of using rural imagery is 
a tweet that Vox issued during the 2020 Covid-19 outbreak, which contrasted several 
well-known left-leaning movie stars (such as Pedro Almodóvar and Javier Bardem) to a 
tractor in a field, with the following words super-impressed: 'Maybe now Spaniards 
realize that we can live without puppeteers but not without our farmers’. 

Vox ardently uses for its own interests the image of the so-called España vacía or 
'empty Spain' (Del Molino 2016). Their 2016 promotional video depicts mountains, 
forests, cultivated fields and a group of horses, but no people, which is a metaphor for 
the acute depopulation affecting the Spanish countryside. Today, 7096 of Spain's territory 
hosts only 10% of its total population (Recaho 2017). Yet, depopulated Spain holds a 
notable electoral sway due to existing electoral regulations (Jones 2019). Of Spain's 52 
provinces, the 26 less populated ones (mostly in central, inland regions) contain 2096 of 
the country's population but yield 2996 of MPs in parliament (Gil Grande 2019). 

Such an over-representation, combined with the little attention that Podemos paid to 
it, helps explain Vox's electoral focus on the 'empty' Spain. The party articulated a dis- 
course in defence of 'the rural world and its traditions', which put emphasis on practices 
- such as hunting and bullfighting - that were allegedly under threat due to the attacks of 
urban progressives, animal-rights activists, separatists and 'radical environmentalists' (Fer- 
nández 2019a). Armed with this discourse, Vox initiated an organisational campaign 
aimed to tap into rural feelings of abandonment and to gain presence in the rural 
world. It reached out to well-established rural conservative organisations (among 
others, the agrarian union ASAJA and the Hunting Federation) and mobilised key personal 
connections (e.g. the president of the Hunting Federation successfully ran as an MP can- 
didate for Vox in Guadalajara province). 

Through these organisations Vox tried to infiltrate and hold sway of Alianza Rural (Rural 
Alliance) - a non-partisan umbrella platform that includes more than a hundred organis- 
ations aimed at environmental protection, sustainability and biodiversity. In March 2019, 


"This video can be watched here: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=RaSIX4-RPAI 
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Alianza Rural organised a large demonstration to demand governmental help for depopu- 
lated rural areas. Vox tried to turn this grassroots demonstration into a massive anti-govern- 
ment protest. Vox's intrusion was neutralised, and the demonstration was supported by all 
major parties (Fernandez 2019b). A few weeks later, a larger demonstration under the 
slogan ‘The Revolt of the Emptied Spain’ was organised by a different array of organisations, 
with a stronger presence of progressive groups. Framed as a rallying cry against depopula- 
tion, the motto's use of the adjective ‘emptied’ (vaciada) instead of ‘empty’ signals a rather 
successful effort to articulate a different kind of response and multi-class alliance: Spain’s 
countryside is not empty, rather, it became emptied after years of governmental neglect 
and cultural mainstream stigmatisation. The demonstrators argued that rural Spain did 
not need more hunting and more traditions, but better welfare services and realistic econ- 
omic development plans. This reformulation counteracted Vox's emotional politics and 
made room for a centre-left articulation of populism in rural Spain. 

Vox has gained notable popularity in the Spanish countryside - especially in Castilian- 
speaking regions, where right-wing populism tends to be strongest (Vampa 2020). This 
shows that the party has been able to capitalise on the feelings of abandonment and frus- 
tration produced by decades of depopulation, impoverishment and agricultural decline. 
Yet rural, emptied Spain is not Vox's stronghold: the monthly opinion polls published by 
the Centro de Investigaciones Sociológicas suggest no significant correlation between 
support for Vox and the size of respondent's settlement? (CIS 2020). Vox is most success- 
ful in two types of areas: upper and upper-middle class urban neighbourhoods, especially 
around Madrid, and historically right-leaning, poor rural areas with a strong presence of 
agri-business and agrarian labourers of migrant origin, such as in the peninsular Southeast 
(Reche 2019). Meanwhile, the party obtained rather modest results in rural areas domi- 
nated by family farming (Fernández 2019b), especially in non-Castilian-speaking rural 
Spain, where the party's extreme nationalism is the prime reason for its marginal electoral 
results in those regions (Balearic Islands, Basque Country, Catalonia, Galicia and Navarre, 
with the relative exception of the Valencian Country). 

Although Vox has made important inroads both in urban and rural areas of central and 
southern Spain, it has largely failed to conquer emptied Spain. This failure is illustrated by 
the success of Teruel Existe (TE) in the November 2019 election in the small province of 
Teruel (Aragon region in eastern Spain). TE is a citizen platform created in 1999 to 
defend the interests of rural, depopulated Teruel. After playing a key role in orchestrating 
the shift from empty to emptied Spain, this platform decided to run in the November 
general election. TE won the election in Teruel with 2696 of the vote, obtaining one 
MP. This victory shows that although authoritarian populist discourses have certainly 
gained strength, they have not become hegemonic in rural Spain, and that if progressive 
forces are able to create alternative left-leaning populist projects they are likely to 
succeed (Cortes-Vazquez 2020). 


3.3. Brexit and politics of the rural 


Although Brexit is not universally acknowledged to be a right-wing populist moment, 
public debate around it has been cast in recognisably populist terms that pit those 
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representing ‘the will of the people’ against an out of touch ‘metropolitan elite’ (Glaser 
2016). Brexit was initially interpreted as a working-class revolt against the ravages of neo- 
liberal globalisation and post-industrial decline (Goodwin and Heath 2016). However, evi- 
dence shows that support for it came from a cross-class constituency of predominantly 
middle-aged and older white citizens (Dorling 2016). Slogans like ‘take back control’ 
and ‘I want my country back’ conveyed a desire of this constituency to return to an ideal- 
ised past shaped by nostalgia for imperial power abroad and racial and cultural homogen- 
eity at home (Virdee and McGeever 2018). 

As in the case of Spain, images of rurality played an important role in the Brexit mobil- 
isation, but in a way that cannot be reduced to geographical distribution of votes (Brooks 
2019). Brexit support was significant among the English, and especially those identifying 
as English rather than British (Virdee and McGeever 2018). While the populations of 
England and Wales!? voted for Brexit; Scotland and Northern Ireland delivered pro- 
remain majorities (Electoral Commission 2016). In a UK-wide referendum, however, 
these variations were ironed out by the votes of the 8496 of the population residing in 
England. This reflected a characteristic of English nationalism, which, in contrast to 
other UK nationalisms, has historically aligned with Euroscepticism. This antipathy 
towards the EU merges with a nostalgia for Empire that conflates British with English iden- 
tity: an identity anchored in rural landscapes as 'the ethnic homelands of the English' 
(Reed 2016, 228). The Eurosceptic UK Independence Party (UKIP) found a way to mobilise 
this Great Britain/Little England identity and, thereby, transformed the national political 
landscape. 

The UK has a two party 'first-past-the-post' " system that has long been believed to 
mitigate against the rise of political extremes. Over the last century, power has alternated 
between the centre-right Conservative (Tory) Party and centre-left Labour Party within a 
relatively stable system. Divisions regarding EU membership surfaced, at times, within 
both parties, but these remained, for the most part, intra-party conflicts. This changed dra- 
matically when UKIP transformed itself from a single-issue party formed to oppose the 
Maastricht treaty into a political force able to mobilise a broader set of 'feelings and 
experiences’ of ‘particular groups, especially older, white, English men’ - who at the 
time felt alienated by a modernising Conservative Party's turn to social liberalism (Well- 
ings and Baxendale 2015, 228). 

UKIP reframed anti-EU politics in terms of ill-defined but emotive issues like immigra- 
tion and 'political correctness', drawing on a seam of traditional conservatism that Stuart 
Hall has called 'organic patriotic Toryism' (Tournier-Sol 2015). In doing so, they made EU 
membership a wedge issue that opened divisions not only in the ruling Conservative 
Party, but also within the wider population. UKIP thus came to present an existential 
threat to the Conservative Party that its leader, David Cameron, concluded could only 
be neutralised by allowing the in/out referendum that was their raison d'etre (Tournier- 
Sol 2015). 

UKIP's ‘winning formula’ blended Conservative traditions and dormant Euroscepticism 
with populism that tapped into contemporary political currents, particularly in the 
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13The referendum result in Wales was tipped towards support for Brexit by the votes of resident English retirees (Dorling 
2016). 

'First-past-the-post’ is the form of plurality/majority system which uses single member districts and candidate-centred 
voting. 
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countryside (Tournier-Sol 2015). UKIP’s rural politics were more concerned with the rhe- 
torical defence of traditional landscapes, punctuated by village pubs and hunting 
parties (and despoiled by wind turbines), than with tackling the material hardships 
faced by rural communities that had been exacerbated by austerity policies (Brooks 
2019). This articulation of a ‘politics of the rural’ - focused less on substantive rural con- 
cerns than on contesting what constitutes ‘the rural’ (Woods 2005) - was prefigured by a 
rural protest movement that had occurred two decades earlier. 

The 1990s were an uncertain time for rural areas, characterised by deagrarianisation, 
counter-urbanisation and gentrification. While elsewhere in Europe such conditions 
might have produced a left-wing agrarian populist response; in rural England a hegemo- 
nic ‘conservative discourse of rurality’ (Woods 2005) maintained its grip. This discourse 
emphasised the importance of maintaining the social order, and the countryside’s histori- 
cal role as repository of the ‘national spirit and character’ (Woods 2005). 

In the 1997 election, the Labour Party (led by Tony Blair) won a landslide victory that 
extended, for the first time, into Tory rural heartlands, enabling it to enact its own distinct 
rural policy platform. The scale of their defeat was traumatic for the Conservative Party, 
which ‘found itself with fewer MPs than at any time since 1906’ (Ward 2002, 172). The 
loss was keenly felt by rural elites, who faced a ‘crisis of representation’ as the party 
vehicle through which their interests were traditionally secured entered the political wild- 
erness (Ward 2002). The intention of the Labour government to introduce a hunting ban 
acted as a lightning rod for a very English protest. A rapidly assembled ‘Countryside Alli- 
ance’ framed the mobilisation as a defence of a rural ‘way of life’ under threat from an 
‘amorphous un-English, un-British urbanity’ (Woods 2005, 114-115). A series of London 
protests culminated in a ‘Liberty and Livelihood March’ in 2002, attended by 400,000 
people. However, livelihood issues raised by rural working-class participants (not all of 
whom were there voluntarily) were side-lined by a movement animated to defend a time- 
less ‘natural order’ that the traditional hunting party symbolised (Woods 2005). 

The Countryside Alliance played an important role in the rehabilitation of the political 
right. For former Conservative Party officials and MPs, the Alliance provided a refuge from 
the post-1997 political wilderness in which they found themselves, and a platform from 
which to begin the long road to political recovery (Ward 2002). However, by 2005, and 
three lost elections later, the new party leader David Cameron followed calls to cast off 
the ‘nasty party’ image (White and Perkins 2002) and steer the Conservatives in a more 
socially liberal direction. This resulted in the party's electoral success in 2010, albeit in 
coalition with the Liberal Democrats. In the meantime, Cameron continued to make con- 
cessions to the party's Eurosceptic wing that did little to prevent them from becoming 
increasingly emboldened by - and fearful of - the rising popularity of UKIP (Bale 2016; 
Tournier-Sol 2015). 

In January 2020, the UK exited the EU and began a one-year transition period during 
which new arrangements for cooperation with the EU would be negotiated. In 3.5 years 
since the referendum, the ruling Conservative Party had weathered two snap elections, 
two changes of leader, and a series of parliamentary and legal challenges, culminating 
in the wholesale capture of the pro-Brexit vote with the slogan ‘Get Brexit Done’ 
(Perrigo 2019). The Conservative Party had - again - transformed itself; this time into 
the voice of Anglo-British nationalism, marginalising smaller pro-Brexit parties like UKIP 
and the Brexit Party. 
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The rural economy now faces new challenges with the loss of migrant labour in the 
horticulture industry, particularly in Lincolnshire constituencies where the highest 
Leave votes were polled (Kaufmann 2016). Meanwhile, concerns are rising among 
farmers’ representatives and some rural Conservative MPs that agriculture, especially 
family farms, will be sacrificed in trade negotiations that prioritise continuity for the 
prized financial sector above all else (Lang 2020). These challenges have intensified in 
the context of the Covid-19 pandemic. Labour shortages have been exacerbated by the 
lockdown as a yet more severe brake on freedom of movement, for which attempts to 
mobilise wartime spirit with a call for a ‘land army’ have failed to compensate, leading pro- 
ducers to charter planes to fly in workers from Romania at the risk of accelerating the 
spread of the pandemic (Pencheva 2020). 


3.4. The role of land sales in populist mobilisation in Ukraine 


Land issues have long been of critical concern in Ukrainian society. Historically, the fertile 
arable land - known as cheronozem - played an important role in the Ukrainian national 
identity and nationalist mobilisation against foreign colonisation (Shulman 1999). Today, 
the land question is the key political and ideological question in Ukraine, as the country 
has been struggling to forge an independent path, torn between Europe and Russia 
(Mamonova 2018). The current government's plan to lift the moratorium on farmland 
sales - which has been in place for 16 years - has brought into play various populist 
and nationalist forces and triggered societal unrest across the country. 

Since Ukraine gained independence from the Soviet Union in 1991, its government 
launched a land reform aimed to distribute the former collective lands to the rural popu- 
lation for private farming. The land reform was never completed and the moratorium on 
farmland sales was implemented to prevent land concentration. Nevertheless, large multi- 
national corporations and domestic oligarchs were able to accumulate vast areas of land, 
primarily by leasing land parcels from impoverished rural populations (Mamonova 2015). 
Thereby, Ukraine followed the path of other post-Soviet countries, such as Russia and 
Kazakhstan, where large agribusiness controls the most land, while rural populations 
conduct subsistence (peasant-like) farming on their tiny household plots (Visser and 
Spoor 2011). 

The 2014 Euromaidan revolution aimed to break up with the Soviet past and step on 
the way of a 'bright' European future (Ryabchuk 2014). Most rural Ukrainians believed that 
the Association Agreement with the EU and consequent Eurointegration of Ukraine would 
bring prosperity and justice to the countryside. Mamonova (2018) observed transform- 
ation in popular attitudes towards small-scale farming as a result of the pro-European 
shift in the country's politics. Previously, subsistence farming was seen as a backward 
relic of the socialist past that is doomed to disappear in the nearest future. After Euromai- 
dan, it became viewed as sustainable food production similar to organic and eco-farming 
in Europe (Mamonova 2018). 

While striving for European norms and values, Ukrainians did not foresee that the 
Association Agreement would imply the abolition of the moratorium on land sales. The 
upcoming opening of the land market has triggered various fears in the Ukrainian 
society. According to the USAID public opinion poll, people were afraid that the open 
land market would lead to massive land purchases by foreigners (5196), excessive 
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concentration of land (39%), and destruction of the Ukrainian villages (33%) (Yaremko, 
Lukomska, and Nizalov 2017). Consequently, most people (68.9%) believe that the land 
reform should be submitted to a nationwide referendum and 72.0% of those would 
vote in favour of extending the moratorium (Razumkov Centre 2020). 

The societal resentment against the abolition of the moratorium gave a wide base of 
support for farmers’ protests, organised by agrarian and farmers’ unions in 2019. Farmers 
condemned the land market opening conditions and prophesied massive land grabs. Pro- 
tests intensified in November 2019, when the Verkhovna Rada (Ukrainian Parliament) was 
discussing the land reform. Populist political parties wholeheartedly joined the protests 
and tried to exploit the discontent for electoral gains. The variety of politicians who sup- 
ported the protests depict the diversity of Ukrainian opposition. There were representa- 
tives of the far-right ‘National Corps’ (Natscorpus) party, the pro-European 
conservative-nationalist party ‘Fatherland’ (Batkivshchina), the pro-Russian Eurosceptic 
‘Opposition Platform — For Life’ (OP Za zhyttya), the extreme nationalist party ‘Freedom’ 
(Svoboda), and even the outlawed Communist Party of Ukraine (KPU). 

However, while criticising the land reform, Ukrainian populists do not clearly formulate 
their own agrarian reform programmes (see the analysis of AgroPolit [2019]). Instead, they 
stir up fears and make use of societal misunderstanding of the moratorium. In their pol- 
itical campaigns, populists use highly emotional slogans such as ‘don’t sell the father- 
hood’ or ‘halt the theft of land!’ warning for ‘a huge civil war by the agrarian mafia 
against farmers’ (see Kuzio’s [2018] analysis of the party Batkivshchina’s discourse). 
Some activists even brought a coffin with a pig corpse and funeral wreath flowers in 
front of the Verkhovna Rada to symbolise the approaching collapse of Ukrainian agricul- 
ture (Balachuk 2019). 

Yaremko et al. (2016) studied paradoxes concerning the land market in Ukraine. They 
revealed that ‘although almost 2/3 of the citizens protest against the abolition of the mor- 
atorium on the sale of agricultural land, almost half of them would like to have a possi- 
bility to sell their land’. This societal misunderstanding of the moratorium is the result 
of the fact that only 6% of respondents study legislation on their own or read analytical 
reviews. The overwhelming majority of the population form their opinion based on con- 
tradictory information received from politically-biased mass media (Yaremko, Lukomska, 
and Nizalov 2017). 

Ukrainian oligarchs play an important role in sponsoring political parties and influen- 
cing political decisions, and their influence is particularly evident in land matters (Pleines 
2016). How Ukraine solves its land question will largely determine the country’s develop- 
ment path and, therefore, the future of the Ukrainian oligarchy. For example, oligarch Igor 
Kolomoisky supported the current president Vladimir Zelensky in his presidential cam- 
paign. Later, Kolomoisky changed his position, when Zelensky reconsidered returning Pri- 
vatBank to Kolomoisky following the pressures from the IMF and the EU (PrivatBank was 
nationalised in 2016 due to banking fraud and corruption). Currently, Kolomoisky has 
switched to pro-Russian rhetoric and tries to sabotage Ukraine’s cooperation with the 
IMF, particularly regarding the land reform (Troianovski 2019). He became an informal 
sponsor of the All-Ukrainian Agrarian Council that organised the mass farmers’ protests 
in November 2019 (Pirozhok and Denkov 2019). 

The conditions of the moratorium abolition were also criticised by left-wing progress- 
ive rural movements - such as Ukrainian Rural Development Network. Yet, they are 
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concerned about peasant rights and the future of small-scale farming, which could be jeo- 
pardised by the land market liberalisation. While not inherently opposing the moratorium 
abolition, these groups aim to reformulate the moratorium-related discourse by substitut- 
ing the ‘accent on the peasants’ right to sell their land plots, [with] the accent on the pea- 
sants’ land ownership as the means to provide decent existence for themselves and their 
families’ (URDN 2019). 

On 31 March 2020, when gatherings were forbidden amid the Covid-19 lockdown, the 
Verkhovna Rada adopted amendments to the Land Code that would lift the moratorium 
on farmland sales from 1 July 2021. To prevent land concentration, the amount of land in 
one's hands is limited to 100 hectares during the transition period until 2024, and after - 
to 10 000 hectares. Land ownership for foreigners will be allowed only after a referendum 
(gov.ua 2020). However, not everyone is satisfied with these amendments and protests 
will most likely resume when the quarantine restrictions are lifted. 


4. Discussion 


The four cases presented above provide insights into multifaceted, historically con- 
ditioned and context-specific manifestations of nationalist politics. Below, we discuss 
several distinctive and common features that could help to elaborate an account of ‘actu- 
ally existing’ right-wing populism. As we briefly point out throughout our discussion, all of 
these features connect with classic and contemporary themes of critical agrarian studies 
and its effort to understand how ‘agrarian life and livelihoods shape and are shaped by 
the politics, economics and social worlds of modernity’ (Edelman and Wolford 2017, 960). 


4.1. Territorial dimension of right-wing selective memory 


Our study confirms that orientation towards an idealised past is one of the defining fea- 
tures of far-right populism (Mamonova and Franquesa 2020a). The four analysed cases 
reveal that the right-wing memory of the past has a selective nature: populists tend to 
highlight some facts while forgetting inconvenient others. Indeed, if nations are imagined 
communities (Anderson 1991), the images that are selected to build this imagination 
must be critically analysed. In Spain and the UK, populists have reached for imagery 
that links rurality with ideas of the true nation ‘not yet corrupted’ by ‘foreign’ influences. 
In both cases, the images interweaving rurality and nationhood conjure nostalgia for an 
imperial past, which in Spain becomes most obvious through reference to the Recon- 
quista. In the UK, they recall the ties that once bound colonial era administrators, settlers 
and servicemen alike to idealised images of ‘home’ where timeless rural traditions were 
upheld by a ‘natural’ social order. 

In Ukraine, the relationship with the past is just as pertinent but the formulation is a 
very different one. In contrast with the UK, in which a break with the EU is seen as a 
way to reconnect with the past, for most Ukrainians their country’s accession to Europe 
is a means to break with the Soviet past and ‘return to normality’ — the metaphor 
which captures the transformation embarked on in Central and Eastern Europe, including 
the Baltic states (Wolczuk 2001). However, far from a clear break, the Ukrainian ‘return to 
normality’ has opened up the Pandora’s Box of land politics which has lain at the heart of 
the country’s politics since 1991. In eastern Germany, the socialist past experiences and 
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the post-1990 transformation carved nationalist manifestations in another way. There, the 
‘return to normality’ through German reunification has resulted in socio-spatial polaris- 
ation and persistent inequalities between eastern and western states, which triggered 
the feelings of being ‘second class citizens’ among many eastern Germans. The image 
of ‘dying villages’ of eastern Germany is being used by right-wing nationalists as an ideo- 
logical symbol and as target areas for infiltration. Again, there is a historical precedent for 
Vólkische Siedler settlers who style themselves according to the ‘blood and soil’ ruralism 
of the Artemans movement in the Nazi era. 

In the four cases analysed we observe that the memories being selected and idealised 
are part of the changing articulation between country and city. As Raymond Williams 
(1973) argued, this articulation has as much to do with material transformations as 
with the ways in which the relationship between country and city is constantly reima- 
gined to serve political agendas, often structured around allegedly neutral definitions 
of ‘modernity’, ‘development’ or the ‘nation’ (Baka 2017). Because of its historical and con- 
structed character, selective memory is bound to be the object of contention and compet- 
ing forms of manipulation. This can be appreciated by observing that in all our cases right- 
wing selective memory has a territorial dimension. In the UK and Spain, we see a story of 
multiple nationalisms: from the secessionist movements of Catalonia and Scotland that 
gravitate towards progressive politics, to nationalisms attached to imperial identities 
that identify with the political right. Popular mobilisation for Brexit tapped into a sup- 
pressed English nationalism that mourned its loss of power and status, globally, 
through decolonisation, and internally, with the creation of devolved assemblies in 
other UK nations. This nationalism draws on a sense of Englishness rooted in an 
imagery of pastoral landscapes characteristic of more wealthy rural areas of southern 
counties of England, an association consciously cultivated by government propaganda 
in the early twentieth century (Matless 2016). Similarly, the ‘immortal nation’ called 
forth by Vox is quintessentially Castilian, identified with the political right at least since 
the Francoist dictatorship. This helps explain why the nostalgic allure of Espana vacía 
has worked its magic at a distance, with populations in affluent districts close to 
Madrid, and in rural areas dominated by agribusiness that employ migrant labour. 
What these areas of Vox support have in common is a history of support for right-wing 
politics in which this kind of imagery has proved resonant in the past. Displacements 
such as this show how nostalgic rural imagery anchored in specific locations can have 
as much, or in this case even more salience among populations located far from the 
region that has animated this type of populist politics. 

The territorial dimension of Ukraine's selective memory manifests itself in two kinds of 
nationalism: ‘liberationist and pro-European patriotism’ in western Ukraine and the 
separatist mobilisation in eastern Ukraine that is nationalistically inclined toward Russia 
(Mamonova 2018). The ongoing land reform is highly important in highlighting this div- 
ision: the country’s development path will largely depend on how Ukraine answers its 
land question. Ukrainian populists, both ‘pro-Western’ and ‘pro-Russian’, exploit societal 
fears of a resurgence of land grabbing following the anticipated lifting of the land mor- 
atorium. Yet, our analysis shows that the parties themselves are instrumentalised by oli- 
garchs more interested in jostling for power than resolving the land question. In Germany, 
the east-west divide defines the character and intensity of nationalist mobilisation 
(eastern German society is more tolerant towards everyday expressions of authoritarian 
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and nationalistic attitudes than the western German population). Besides that, the terri- 
torial division highlights the longstanding politico-cultural lines of conflict in Germany: 
between the cosmopolitan Western regions and conservative areas in the interior of 
the country, between the industrial North and the agricultural South, and, generally, 
between urban and rural regions (Vorlander, Herold, and Schaller 2018). 


4.2. The problem with democracy 


Our four cases highlighted several shortcomings in the system of representative democ- 
racy, both in terms of specific characteristics of electoral systems and societal perceptions 
of the ideas of liberal (market-oriented) democracy. In Spain, the electoral system is key to 
understanding some paradoxical features pervading the political institutional represen- 
tation of the countryside. Thus, whereas the electoral law privileges lowly populated 
(i.e. rural) provinces, the high percentage of vote (around 20%) required to obtain rep- 
resentation promotes the ‘useful vote’ to established parties, thus discouraging electoral 
competition and new entrants. This helps explain why rural and agrarian concerns are 
underrepresented in political and electoral debates even when the rural vote is overrepre- 
sented. On the other hand, the phenomenon of the useful vote places limits on the 
capacity of the electoral system to represent rural politics, for whereas political represen- 
tation tends to be very stable, underlying political currents are much more volatile. Thus, if 
at some point there is a switch in political representation, with Vox or another right-wing 
populist party obtaining high voting percentages, this situation is likely to perpetuate in 
time. This underlying volatility can also be observed in the case of eastern Germany, 
where philo-Nazi settlers have taken advantage of the emptying of the countryside to 
achieve positions of municipal power, a circumstance that suggests the importance of 
considering local-level electoral politics to understand the (quiet) rise of right-wing 
populism. 

The paradox of political representation discussed for the Spanish case is clearly at play 
in the UK case. The UK's two-party system has traditionally been regarded as inherently 
discouraging of political extremes as it rewards parties able to build broad national 
appeal. ‘No party, it was argued, could simply give up on half the electorate’ (Drutman 
2018). These assurances have unravelled in recent years with the rise of ‘wedge politics’, 
that is the use of emotional (wedge) issues to divide the electorate into two opposing 
sides. However, the electoral power of these divisive, emotional issues could only come 
into full force once they were played in electoral contests, such as referendums, that cir- 
cumvent the established system of representation. This is perfectly illustrated in the 
redrawing of the country’s political map in terms of ‘Remain’ and ‘Leave’ areas, a shift 
all the more remarkable given that the question of EU membership was previously a 
niche concern (Wellings and Baxendale 2015). The unexpected surge in popularity of 
the ‘Leave’ cause, sufficient to tip the result towards a narrow Leave majority, came par- 
ticularly from citizens holding socially conservative and/or authoritarian values (Norris and 
Inglehart 2019). As such, this reflected a previously unremarked geographical redistribu- 
tion of political power from urban centres to rural areas and small towns whose voters 
were distributed across the electoral system ‘more efficiently’ (Beckett 2016). 

In post-socialist European countries, systemic transformations were associated with the 
democratisation process, including the establishment and consolidation of democratic 
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political institutions. As shown in the eastern Germany case, democracy is recognised by 
many as a desired form of governance, yet it is still experienced as ‘foreign’, ‘borrowed 
from the West’. This (mis)impression grounded the societal support for national variations 
of democracies ‘with adjectives’, such as illiberal democracy in Hungary or sovereign 
democracy in Russia (see Mamonova [2019]). The illiberal turn in Eastern European politi- 
cal development is not surprising. According to Humphrey (2002, 12), the ongoing capi- 
talist development in post-socialist countries is not unidirectional: 'there is rather an 
unpredictable propensity to "turn back”, or at least resolute refusal to abandon values 
and expectations associated with socialism'. 

The Eastern European 'reverse wave' of democratic breakdowns is also related to the 
ways of how democracy is operationalised within the European Union. Klumbyte (2011) 
argued that rising nationalism in Central and Eastern Europe is embedded in the 
power politics of Europeanization. The post-socialist European countries are typically por- 
trayed as 'less advanced [...] and imaginary provinces of the EU' and that their political 
and economic interests are often sacrificed in favour of Western Europe (Klumbyte 
2011, 869). The unequal distribution of power, authority, and privilege within the EU 
results in societal reassertions of national superiority and its newly rediscovered 'Eastern- 
ness’. In Ukraine, however, the politics of national redefinition are related to the country's 
association with the EU. Yet, the recently ratified EU-Ukraine Association Agreement 
requires liberalisation of the Ukrainian land market, which, in turn, triggered societal 
fears about foreigners buying up the fertile arable land' that is an intrinsic part of Ukrai- 
nian national identity. 

The problem of the political representation of rural dwellers - codified in Marx's infa- 
mous reference to the ‘sack of potatoes’ - is one of the central concerns of some of the 
foundational references of critical agrarian studies, such as Wolf (1969) and Moore (1966). 
The distance towards the capitalist, state and seigneurial powers to which the peasantry 
has been historically subordinated is experienced both as a curse and an aspiration: ‘The 
peasant utopia is the free village, untrammelled by tax collectors, labour recruiters, large 
landowners, officials. Ruled over, but never ruling, they also lack acquaintance with the 
operation of the state as a complex machinery, experiencing it only as a "cold monster" 
(Wolf 1969, 294). Our cases suggest that rural areas and groups have historically devel- 
oped particular political dynamics and cultures that democratic mechanisms of represen- 
tation are seldom able and often unwilling to acknowledge, and in so doing they open the 
door for the siren songs of right-wing populists promising direct representation and the 
righting of historical wrongs through a strong leadership. 


4.3. Inequalities and politics of emotion 


European rural dwellers tend to suffer from three interconnected forms of inequality, 
which we may call economic, social, and cultural. Cultural inequality is expressed in the 
mainstream rejection of some of the practices and values that rural populations hold 
(local traditions, hunting, etc), but also with the stigma of backwardness (often 
coupled with that of apoliticism) associated with rural living, peasant identities, and 
farming livelihoods. These stereotypes have a material base in the other two forms of 
inequality: economic inequality (i.e. the progressive impoverishment of the European 
countryside) and social inequality (the fact that basic social infrastructure — such as 
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hospitals, schools, communications and transport - is crumbling or simply lacking). These 
inequalities are inseparable of the growing feeling among the rural population of being 
abandoned and disrespected, leading to resentment and shame. Right-wing politicians 
have shrewdly oriented this powerful emotional reservoir towards their own 
exclusionary agenda, as indicated in the cases of eastern Germany and, to a lesser 
extent, Spain. 

The highlighted inequalities intertwine with anxieties over how the future may unfold. 
Fear of the future is most acutely felt by groups that anticipate precarisation. It is 
the threat, more than the actuality, of declassement, or loss of social and material 
status, that induces feelings of shame and resentment. In this regard, nostalgia is rather 
a restorative discourse, through which an individual reclaims one’s own dignity and 
respect (Klumbyté 2009). As noted in the UK example, this is often gendered. Even 
though men are at a greater advantage overall in the labour market, they feel more threa- 
tened as their advantages are linked to the currently receding jobs, while new jobs have 
been in service industries where they do not enjoy the same advantage relative to women 
(Salmela and von Scheve 2017). 

As evident from our study, right-wing politicians capitalise on the nostalgia for the 
past. They often utilise false notions of a common European - or in the case of the 
UK, exceptionalist Anglo-British — history and Christian heritage to justify their xenopho- 
bic, anti-immigration, anti-globalisation, and monoculturalist political attitudes. Such 
politics of emotion manifest themselves in Vox's motto to 'Make Spain Great Again' 
and the Brexit slogan ‘Take back control’. Right-wing politicians often blame Muslim 
minorities and refugees for stripping prosperity, job opportunities, and public services 
from local people. However, as the case study of eastern Germany demonstrates, 
resentments towards Islam and Islamisation are not central motivations for right-wing 
supporters. On the contrary, Dresden protesters joined the far-right PEGIDA movement 
not because but despite its anti-Islam agenda. Thus, we argue that socio-economic 
inequalities are the fundamental driving force in defining political cleavages and 
conflicts in rural Europe today. 

The emotional appeals drawing on rural imagery can have a broader appeal where 
such imagery is evocative of a national identity. Particularly where this identity is based 
on a notion of nationhood that is somehow under threat. This is evident in Ukraine, 
where populists use emotional appeals like ‘don’t sell the fatherhood’ and forecast a 
decay of Ukrainian villages and, by extension, the Ukrainian nation if the moratorium 
on land sales is lifted. In the UK case, UKIP's politicisation of traditional rural landscapes 
perceived as under threat from 'politically-correct' environmentalists was prefigured by 
the reactionary rural movement spearheaded by the Countryside Alliance in the late 
1990s and early 2000s, which saw itself as an emotional response to a left of centre gov- 
ernment claiming legitimacy to legislate on matters affecting ways of life in the country- 
side (Woods 2010). 

The connection between inequality and emotion allows many classical themes of 
agrarian studies to be reconsidered. How rural residents cope with and make sense of 
the changes within their communities influence their self-definitions, perspectives on 
rural life, and previously taken-for-granted notions of gender, racial-ethnic, and class 
relations (Naples 1994). Although the themes of gender, class and ethnicity have only 
been briefly touched upon in this paper, our research highlights the need to understand 
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how inequality and politics of emotions translate into distinct political affects that can be 
mobilised in multiple and contradictory directions. 


4.4. The role of ‘Emptiness’ 


The phenomenon of ‘emptiness’ found across rural Europe is a concrete historical for- 
mation that has arisen as a result of neoliberal policies that draw capital away from 
regions with a low rate of profit. It has been particularly severe in countries where socialist 
modernity has been replaced by a capitalist modernity that has failed to live up to its prom- 
ises (Dzenovska 2020). In the eastern Germany case, for example, initial speculative activity 
soon waned and regions like rural Saxony came to resemble a ‘socio-economic vacuum’. Its 
inhabitants’ sense of relative disadvantage in an otherwise wealthy country made them 
receptive to incoming settlers whose right-wing ideology is embedded in a homely conser- 
vatism that coheres with rural traditions and promises to bring ‘dying villages’ back to life. 
Through this rural activism that appears apolitical - embodying principles of hard work, 
neighbourliness, and family values - the neo-Nazi settlers are able to stifle support for pro- 
gressive politics that, in contrast, appears to threaten the rehabilitation of rural traditions of 
which the settlers are now the defenders. 

The case of Spain provides an interesting contrast with eastern Germany. Right-wing 
populists attempted to mobilise the apparently neutral idea of ‘empty Spain’, but left 
of centre parties were able to reframe this discourse to one that centred on a rural 
Spain ‘emptied’ by failed neoliberal policies. For Fernandez (2019b) this achievement sig- 
nalled that ‘a new political subject entered the scene, one that situated the territorial 
debate in broader terms.’ Furthermore, the name with which this demonstration was 
branded - ‘The Revolt of the Emptied Spain’ - makes evident that emotional politics 
are not the exclusive patrimony of the populist right, and that multi-class, left-leaning alli- 
ances can (perhaps should) also aim to mobilise feelings of indignation that have long 
been brewing in a politically-neglected countryside ravaged by depopulation and 
decades of neoliberal restructuring. 

In the UK, the Brexit mobilisation drew on an idealised image of rurality anchored in 
rural areas that represent the winning side of neoliberal globalisation: gentrified land- 
scapes within commuting distance of thriving urban centres in the South of England. 
While the term emptiness may not have acquired the same salience here as in Spain, 
these areas have increasingly been emptied of viable employment and affordable 
housing for the rural working class in this ‘consumption countryside’ (Marsden 1999). 
Nevertheless, as in the case of Spain, the strongest support for Brexit came from a very 
different rural region; one that has been transformed by an intensification of agricultural 
production driven by the demands of supermarket chains (Rogaly 2008). Indeed, while the 
rural vote for Brexit was higher than for the country as a whole (55% as opposed to 52%), 
the highest polls for exiting the EU (between 70 and 75%) were in constituencies in Lin- 
colnshire (Electoral Commission 2016). With some of the best agricultural land in the 
country, much of the farming in this county is highly mechanised, with the exception 
of horticulture producers to the south of the county that rely heavily on seasonal 
migrant labour from other EU countries (Kaufmann 2016). 

Ukrainian and eastern Germany's rural emptiness is part of the larger process of post- 
socialist reconfiguration of political and economic power under neoliberal capitalism. The 
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emergence of stagnant ‘dying villages’ used to be discussed as a temporary side-effect — 
an unavoidable ‘correction’ on the way of ‘a return to normality’ and ‘catching-up with the 
West’. Yet, as Dzenovska (2020, 11) rightly pointed out, post-socialist emptiness cannot be 
fixed via reintegration or catching up, it is rather a path towards a ‘radically different 
future’ in which those who live the present will have no part. The societal disappointment 
with the liberal politics of post-socialist transition and the elites responsible for imple- 
menting these reforms is ardently manipulated by populist political parties and national- 
ist movements for their political gains. 

The theme of emptiness connects with processes of capitalist domination and appro- 
priation of rural landscapes, which has been a central topic of recent research in critical 
agrarian studies (see, e.g. Borras et al. 2011). The production of emptiness needs to be 
analysed as part of capital’s tendency to produce uneven development (Walker 1978; 
Harvey 1999): Spatial differentiation and capital mobility result in concentration of 
capital flows and statecraft in ‘global cities’, while places of low use-value for capital 
become the zones of ‘emptiness’ (Dzenovska 2020; Harvey 2014). The tendency to view 
rural emptiness in Eastern Europe as a by-product of ‘catching up’ obscures a more 
likely explanation; that the post-socialist transition has in fact ‘propelled Eastern Europe 
from Europe’s past to Europe’s future’. Today, the region is ‘ahead [of] rather than 
behind’ the rest of Europe ‘with regard to implementing radical neoliberal reforms’ (Dze- 
novska 2018, 24). 

The 'lumpen geography of capital’ (Walker 1978) produces at the same time an uneven 
development of the surplus population - a new ‘class’ of ‘three nothings’ - no land, no 
work, no social security (Walker 2008; Li 2017). According to Li (2017; see also Smith 
2011), these are people who find themselves ‘surplus’ to the needs of capital, hence 
highly vulnerable in a global economy organised on capitalist lines. In this context, the 
rise of regressive populism may be interpreted as a form of revolt of some sections of 
the ‘surplus population’ against the existing capitalist order. Thus, our cases suggest 
the need to analyse how processes of capitalist development and appropriation generate 
specific forms of political subjectivity that can either support or challenge the existing 
status quo. 


5. Conclusion 


This study depicts various manifestations of what we call ‘actually existing’ right-wing 
populism. Based on empirical insights from eastern Germany, Spain, the United 
Kingdom and Ukraine, we explored how xenophobic nationalist tendencies unfold in 
different contexts and what role agriculture and rural imageries play in this process. 
We demonstrate that rural communities are severely affected by the crisis of globalised 
neoliberal capitalism and the related crisis of representative democracies, which triggered 
rural resentment against the existing order. This resentment manifests itself in rural 
support for right-wing populist parties and in grassroots nationalist movements. We ana- 
lysed various drivers of populist success, including some contextual factors (rural ‘empti- 
ness’, socio-economic inequality, particularities of electoral systems, outcomes of post- 
socialist ‘return to normality’, politics of Europeanization) and citizens’ perceptions of 
social reality (selective memory, subjective experiences of democracy, national redefini- 
tion, politics of emotions). 
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We conclude that the forms that right-wing populism takes vary widely, therefore, sol- 
utions to these dangerous trends should be context-specific, grounded in the social fabric 
and culture of the locale. We believe that top-down ‘one size fits all’ strategy would not be 
effective. The resistance and alternatives should come from below. In the examples of 
Spain and Ukraine, we demonstrate how progressive left-leaning rural social movements 
were able to contest the right-wing narratives and stream them in more progressive 
directions. 
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Unpacking ‘authoritarian populism’ and rural politics: 
some comments on ERPI 


Henry Bernstein 


ABSTRACT 

This paper provides an overview of work published under the 
auspices of ERPI, which remains somewhat elusive as a coherent 
intellectual and political project. | comment on several matters 
including lack of distinction between the ‘agrarian’ and the ‘rural’, 
issues of (spatial) scale and temporality and of identifying agrarian 
and rural classes, the costs as well as possible benefits of 
embracing the ambiguities of populism, and instances of 
‘resistance’ to ‘authoritarian populism’ that are reported and 
proposed. The overall conclusion is that ERPI requires a more 
consistent, sharper and fuller class-based approach. 


Introduction: the ERPI project 


Issues of rural politics, both reactionary and oppositional/progressive, were proposed by 
the Emancipatory Rural Politics Initiative (ERPI) in 2017 following the US presidential 
election, and then launched at the ERPI conference on 'Authoritarian Populism and 
the Rural World’ in The Hague in 2018.' First published were a ‘framing paper’ by 
Scoones et al (online in 2017 and in print in 2018), Bello (2018, 2019) on whom 
more below, and Ulrich-Schad and Duncan on the USA (2018), followed by nine articles 
in a subsequent forum in the Journal of Peasant Studies 46 (3-4), of which two are on 
the USA (Gaventa 2019; Berlet and Sunshine 2019), and two on Turkey (Adaman, Arsel, 
and Akbulut 2019; Gürel, Kücük, and Tas 2019), with one each on Russia (Mamonova 
2019), Belarus, (Ivanou 2019), Hungary (Gonda 2019), Spain (Franquesa 2019), and 
Bolivia/Ecuador (Tilzey 2019). At the time of writing there are further articles by 
Andrade on Brazil (2019), Monjane and Bruna on Mozambique (2020), Beban et al. 
on Cambodia (2020), Carolan (2020) on the USA, and Roman-Alcalá's argument for 
injecting 'Critical Agrarian Studies' with anarchist conceptions of emancipatory politics, 


‘The conference papers can be found at https://www.tni.org/en/search/language/en?search=ERPI. 


DOT: 10.4324/9781003162353-19 
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(forthcoming)?, all in the Journal of Peasant Studies, with the addition of Mamonova and 
Franquesa’s overview of rural populism in Europe in Sociologica Ruralis (2019). Also 
linked with ERPI are Sandwell et al. (2019) and its most ambitious political statement 
by Borras (2020), as well as a series of short pieces posted on Open Democracy? 

The article by Bello (2018) provides a larger and comparative frame on 'Counterrevolu- 
tion, the countryside and the middle classes'^ 'Counterrevolution' here features as a 
generic if historically differentiated notion, illustrated through five case studies: Italian 
fascism in the early 1920s; the Indonesian massacres of 1965-6; Chile in the 1960s to the 
overthrow of the Allende government in 1973; Thailand since the 1970s and its several 
'counterrevolutions'; and Duterte as a ‘fascist original’ in today's Philippines. The rationale 
for considering Italy, where initial fascist activity in the countryside was a response to suc- 
cessful 'reformism' rather than revolution, is that it marked contradictions in transitions to 
capitalism subsequently replayed in the South after 1945. Bello's case studies and their key 
moments of violent intervention (Italy, Indonesia, Chile, Thailand) leave him only the Philip- 
pines to exemplify a current authoritarian regime with majority electoral support which is 
the main focus of ERPI (below). His subsequent short book added chapters on Modi's 
India and ‘The North: The Far Right Breaks Through’, and a ‘prescript’ on the crisis of the 
Workers' Party in Brazil, written in 2015 with Cecilia Lero, prior to Bolsanaro's election 
victory (Bello 2019). In the book (2019, 142) he distinguishes between 'classical class- 
driven counterrevolution' against 'an insurgent underclass' (e.g. Italy, Indonesia, Chile, Thai- 
land, as above) and reactionary movements directed against ‘a liberal democratic regime’ 
(e.g. Modi in India, Duterte in the Philippines, the extreme right in the North). 

It is striking that ERPI's use of the term ‘authoritarian populism’ is taken up from its 
‘revival’ by Stuart Hall in the 1980s on Thatcherism in the UK. Hall defined it as: 


... a movement towards a dominative and ‘authoritarian’ form of democratic class politics — 
paradoxically, apparently rooted in the ‘transformism’ (Gramsci's term) of populist discourses 
.... Essentially, it refers to changes in the ‘balance of forces’ ... to the modalities of political 
and ideological relationships between the ruling bloc, the state and the dominated classes. 
(Scoones et al. 2018, 2; quoting Hall 1985) 


The UK, which Hall addressed, is commonly regarded as a long established and durable 
liberal democracy (thus his designation ‘democratic class politics’), while other cases of 
widely recognised and more recent ‘authoritarian populism’ cited by ERPI authors 
include Russia, Hungary, Poland, Belarus, Turkey, Bolsanaro’s Brazil, Duterte’s Philippines, 
Modi's India: all with hardly ‘mature’ (or continuous) liberal democracies albeit with 
current more-or-less parliamentary governments installed by more-or-less electoral 
means? The ERPI papers suggest various synonyms for ‘authoritarian populism’, e.g. 


How ‘an anarchist lens can help better understand contemporary rural and agrarian politics and the challenges of making 
emancipatory change.’ (17). 

3See https://www.tni.org/en/page/erpi-opendemocracy 

^Franquesa (2019, 541) also applies a ‘dialectic between revolution and counterrevolution’ in the longue durée of Spain's 
modern political history. 

^An implicit reference to the major issues contained in notions and experiences of liberal democracy comes in Monjane and 
Bruna on the PROSAVANA programme in Mozambique, a joint undertaking between the Mozambican, Brazilian and Japa- 
nese governments. Assessing the campaigns of resistance to PROSAVANA by ‘civil society’ in the three countries, they 
suggest that ‘Despite its controversies, the democratic system in Japan is operating at a much higher degree than in 
Brazil or Mozambique’ (2020, 89). Also illustrative is Beban et al's report of the crackdown on any independent journalism 
in Cambodia given that ‘freedom of the press’ is so often asserted as one of the pillars of liberal democracy, and was 
mandated in the ‘liberal peace’ of the 1991 Paris Peace Agreement and the new Cambodian Constitution; that 
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‘right wing’ and ‘reactionary’ populism(s), and for its other, thus ‘left wing’, ‘democratic’, 
‘class conscious’, ‘counter-hegemonic’ and ‘republican’ populism(s). The instances cited 
illustrate a global wave of ‘authoritarian populism’ at this stage of an era of neoliberal 
capitalism (Bello 2019), with regimes mostly established, as noted, by electoral wins, and 
to which we might add Trump’s USA, Brexit Britain, and the votes gained by a number 
of far-right parties in Europe and elsewhere. 

A key question posed by ERPI - hence also departing from Bello’s original focus on 
moments of violent intervention that establish counterrevolutionary regimes, and follow- 
ing the lead of Hall on Thatcherism - is 'how regressive practice so often becomes hege- 
monic “common sense” (Scoones et al. 2018, 9). Or as Gaventa (2019, 441) puts it, citing his 
earlier work (Gaventa 1980): ‘Why in a situation of glaring inequality where one may intui- 
tively expect upheaval, does one instead find, or appear to find, acquiescence? Under what 
conditions and against what obstacles does rebellion begin to appear?’ 

Another question that immediately follows, appropriately taken up by some ERPI 
papers, concerns the rural 'roots' of, or inclinations towards, 'authoritarian populism' 
although, again strikingly, with little apparent interest in its urban counterparts to 
provide a comparative perspective. While some ERPI papers consider voting in the coun- 
tryside for 'authoritarian populist' parties and leaders, it is evident that a focus on election 
results (perhaps a legacy of taking up Hall's ideas on Thatcherism?) leaves out too much of 
the social and ideological dynamics of rural politics, and at best can tell us only part (some- 
times a very small part) of stories of rural support for — and contestations of — ‘authoritarian 
populism’, a point emphasised particularly by Gaventa (2019). 

In what follows, | make some selective observations on several of the main themes, and 
connections, of the ERPI to raise several issues. Some of those issues are noted, if not 
pursued in depth, in ERPI papers which range greatly in type, from (mini-)case studies 
to reports of surveys and other overviews to theoretical reflection. One should also 
acknowledge, as indicated, the limits of the papers cited in terms of geographical 
range, and their empirical and analytical quality. 

However wide the net cast by ERPI (intentionally so?), some articles published under its 
aegis bypass the key questions of its original ‘framing paper". My reflections cannot sub- 
stitute a more coherent object of analysis for ERPI than it has itself been able (or wished?) 
to construct? Nor can they anticipate future papers sponsored, or inspired, by ERPI 
although one can hope that such studies will try to take into account some of the 
issues raised here. 


‘freedom’ included the broadcasts of the US government funded Radio Free Asia (Beban, Schoenberger, and Lamb 2020, 
99-100). 

Which is not to deny that analyses of election results can be productive. A positive example is Carolan's follow-up survey of 
former Obama voters in Colorado who switched to Trump in 2016 (Carolan 2020), and his explanation in terms of the 
‘colour blindness’ of liberal political culture in the USA. 

"And concerning terminology: ‘authoritarian populism’ or ‘populist authoritarianism’ (e.g. Beban, Schoenberger, and Lamb 
2020): is there a difference? If so, does it matter? It should as struggles, actual or prospective, between 'authoritarian' and 
non- or anti-authoritarian (progressive) populism are at the core of ERPI's ‘framing statement and explored most fully by 
Borras (2020), on which more below. Differences between 'populist' or non- or anti-populist authoritarianism do not 
provide the same space for analytical and political exploration. 

5Many ERPI papers begin with various characterisations of 'authoritarian populism' which do not need to be listed for the 
purposes of this commentary. Carolan (2020) prefaces his article with useful observations about the dangers of conflating 
some of the traits identified as 'authoritarian populism'. 
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The rural and the agrarian 


A first observation concerns the problematic relationship of the ‘rural’ and the ‘agrarian’ and 
the dangers of reducing the former to the latter. This is acknowledged, if not followed 
through, to varying degrees in the ERPI papers, by Borras (2020, 7); Edelman (2018), Berlet 
and Sunshine (2019, 502) and Ulrich-Schad and Duncan (2018) on the USA; and Mamonova 
(2019, 568) on Russia. The ‘Southern Revolt’ in Catalonia that peaked from 2000-2004 was 
above all a mobilisation against energy and water extractivism in the area concerned where 
the Revolt shifted from ‘strictly agrarian to rural concerns’ (Franquesa 2019, 555 note 13), 
while the case study by Adaman, Arsel, and Akbulut (2019) is on coal mining in Soma, 
Turkey, and its terrible disaster of 2014. That the rural is not reducible to the agrarian is other- 
wise perhaps most evident in papers on the USA with its rural ‘sacrifice zones’ (Edelman 
2018) or ‘hollowed out heartland’ (Edelman 2019) of economic decline in mining, timber, 
and some processing (poultry plants) and manufacturing (textiles) as well as (some) 
farming, with attendant decline in employment as well as public services such as education 
and health care. Indeed, the ‘non-agricultural’ looms large in Ulrich-Schad and Duncan’s 
(2018) typology of American rural areas as ‘amenity rich’, ‘transitioning’ and ‘chronically 
poor’. It is no doubt fitting that their vignettes of an ‘amenity rich’ area and a ‘transitioning’ 
area suggest how important the ‘service economy’ of prisons is to both. 

Borras (2020, 4) proposes an expansive conception of “working people” in the country- 
side — peasants, landless labourers, indigenous communities, fishers, pastoralists, lower 
middle class, and the vast number of people in the informal sector including those who 
live and work in nearby small towns.’ It remains the case, however, that his political 
focus, both historical and contemporary, is exclusively on agrarian populism and its pro- 
gressive expressions (as the title of his article suggests). His conception of ‘working 
people in the countryside’ clearly points to class relations, contradictions and ambiguities 
in rural politics, which is its purpose. For that reason, his and other ERPI papers advise us to 
(re-)consider class categories and their applications to agrarian and more broadly rural 
social structures and dynamics. | return to all this but can note here the distinction in 
several of the ERPI papers between ‘peasants’ and (family) commercial farmers, for 
example, in Russia (Mamonova 2019), and in Bolivia/Ecuador where the distinction, formu- 
lated in various ways, plays a central part in Tilzey's account of ‘pink tide’ governments and 
their contradictions (2019).'° 

A final brief observation concerns demography. The declining, and ageing, populations 
of so many rural areas, not least in farming, are noted for Russia, Spain, and the USA in the 
ERPI papers considered here, together with some passing references to labour migration 
and its effects." More generally, Bello (2018, 55) notes the ‘reduced role and significance 


?Andrade provides a cogent analysis of the compromised macroeconomic policies of the Workers’ Party presidencies in 
Brazil from 2003 to 2016, the fetishism of 'Lulism' as ‘progressive’ (or ‘pro-poor’) populism, and the (re)formations 
and manipulations of Brazilian capital, including its powerful agribusiness, during that period. There is, however, 
nothing on rural (class) constituencies of support of 'Lulism', and indeed her principal explanation of Bolsanaro's 
victory is the 'conservatism' of the 'informal working class', manifested again once its gains from welfarist redistribution 
under Workers' Party governments were eroded (2020, 9-12, 24). Among ERPI authors published to date Andrade is 
probably the most sceptical of the claims for ‘progressive’ (‘pro-poor’) populism, both for theoretical reasons and 
drawing on the experience of ‘Lulism’ in Brazil. 

"See also the strategic contrast between ‘family’ farmers in Western Europe and ‘peasant’ farmers in Central and Eastern 
Europe sketched by Mamonova and Franquesa (2019). 

"On these themes see the important text by White (in press). 
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of the countryside’ in the national politics of most countries, the ‘declining proportion of 
agricultural workers and peasants in the labour force’, and the ‘ageing of farmers’, as well 
as ‘even greater differentiation of the peasantry’: social trends which are not considered 
further in his subsequent book.'* 


‘Economistic’ and ‘culturalist’ approaches 


Several ERPI papers recognise a tension between 'economistic and ‘culturalist’ 
approaches - and their adequacy - in inquiring whether rural populations are 
especially prone to the seductions of ‘authoritarian populist’ ideologies, movements 
and ostensibly charismatic leaders.'? Gürel, Kücük, and Tas (2019) who consider 'the 
rural roots of the rise of the Justice and Development Party (AKP) in Turkey' with 
reference to farming on the Black Sea coast, explicitly state their intention to 
examine economic factors that explain the success of the AKP contra 'culturalist' 
approaches that can be as common on the left as the right, of course. Mamonova 
rejects ‘culturalist’ explanations of support for Putin(ism) in rural Russia in favour of 
explanation from 'agrarian property regimes and power relations in the countryside' 
(2019, 561) yet observes that '...even though rural Russians are not traditional 
peasants, a number of conservative peasant values are still preserved in the 
countryside, which make villagers more responsive to the traditionalist authoritarian 
appeals of Putin's regime' (580). She further suggests that most 'individual small- 
holders’ (commodity producers) are pro-democratic as they require ‘free competition’ 
(570), a somewhat startling borrowing from liberal ideology. 

A potent example of the centrality of culture is Tilzey (2019) on Bolivia, where indigen- 
ous ideologies/identities are central to explaining the initial social base of the Morales gov- 
ernments. He also makes a familiar claim, albeit lacking any evidence, that 'Both peasants 
and workers seek refuge in the peasant situation' seeking to resist full proletarianisation 
(2019, 645, and further below). 

Of course, class analysis should embrace and connect both 'the economic' and 'the cul- 
tural’ as many scholars note (e.g. Mamonova and Franquesa 2019, 4-5) - and indeed the 
more encompassingly 'social' (practices of reproduction, health and ill-health, ecology, 
migration, residence and housing, and so on) - even though this is typically easier to pre- 
scribe than to satisfy. However, thorough investigation of material conditions of existence, 
and social relations, remains a sine qua non from the necessary abstractions of the capital- 
ist mode production to any specific or concrete class analysis (see note 14 following). For 
the latter 'cultural politics' is no less real in class terms, which should not evaporate in dis- 
courses of 'identity politics. 'Culture' is no less subject to complex class determinations and 
contradictions; the challenge is always to grasp the intricate dynamics and connections 
between class structures and ideologies in capitalist social formations, and their effects 
(see further below). 


"The decline of the peasantry as a political factor’ is briefly noted in Bello's account of the Philippines but mostly concerns 
serious conflicts within and between the country's communist parties which undermined their capacities for rural organ- 
isation/mobilisation (Bello 2019, 113). 

"Indeed dispute between materialist and discursive interpretations of Thatcherism marked the debate around Stuart Hall's 
formulation of ‘authoritarian populism’; see, for example, the critique by Jessop et al. (1984). 
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Scales 


Dispossession - by various means, with varying intensities — is the widespread experience 
of classes of labour within contemporary capitalism. | prefer the term ‘classes of labour’ to 
most inherited usages of ‘peasants’, 'proletarians' and the like; recognising continuing or 
intensified dispossession does not signal agreement with David Harvey's thesis of 
‘accumulation by dispossession' as the means for capital to ‘fix’ its crises of over-accumu- 
lation in the period of neoliberal globalisation (Harvey 2003).'4 

The ravages of neoliberal globalisation provide, as one might expect, an indispensable 
context to most ERPI papers, some of which highlight the financial crash of 2008 and its 
fallout, especially in the USA. It is not their object to explore recent and current mechan- 
isms of imperialist accumulation and its contradictions. A partial and limited exception is 
Tilzey (2019) on ‘pink tide’ governments in Ecuador and especially Bolivia, able to fund 
social programmes using rents from multinational companies investing in the commodity 
boom associated with China's growth and its demand for imports. 

More attention is paid to the national level, and there are several cases of extractivist 
policies justified in the name of (‘national’ or ‘endogenous’) development: in export 
driven mineral, fossil fuel and agri-fuel production in Bolivia and Ecuador (Tilzey 2019); 
in the 'New Culture of Water' and 'New Culture of Energy' in Spain's 'second miracle' 
that sparked the 'Southern Revolt' in Catalonia (Franquesa 2019); and in Turkey where 
the Erdogan government pursues a policy of 'self-sufficiency' in energy supplies, 
marked in the expansion of coal mining (Adaman, Arsel, and Akbulut 2019). Such instances 
also feature some of the emblematic types of capital in this period of neoliberal globalisa- 
tion: multinational extractive companies in Bolivia and Ecuador; the 'incessant extension of 
the frontier of ground rent valorization' driven by banks, electric utilities, construction and 
real estate corporations in Spain (Franquesa 2019, 546, 552); privatised companies in 
mining in Turkey (privatised in Soma in 2005), supported by the Erdogan governments; 
and above all finance capital and its characteristic modes of operation, illustrated in Edel- 
man's account of the ‘hollowing out’ of local economic services and circuits in the rural 
USA (2019). 

Otherwise, as is evident by now, a key focus of ERPI studies is on national governments 
and politics (not least electoral politics, as noted). Among the papers cited, Bello (2018) 
makes some useful suggestions about determinations of the balance of forces and their 
political consequences at the national level and in the countryside, and of their 
interconnections. 

Concerning the (rural) local, most of the ERPI papers cited describe some specificities — 
socioeconomic, ethnic and cultural, political — of different rural localities they consider, if 
not in much detail or depth. This is often motivated by the desire to find examples of 
'resistance' and opposition, emancipatory politics in effect, considered further below. 

Ideally, of course, a full analysis from political economy would aim to link the various 
scales of the global, the national, and the ‘local’ without any a priori commitment to deter- 
minations that move in either direction between these scales: a problem manifested in 
‘world system determinism’ on one hand, celebrations of localism on the other. Indeed, 


"Kalb (2011) provides a sophisticated theoretical review of material and ideological/cultural dispossession, its dynamics, 
forms, varieties of experience, and effects. 
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problematising these scales, and not least the ‘local’, is necessary to avoiding such a 
priorism. 


Temporalities 


A pervasive issue underlying the ERPI papers is that of time frames, of the longer-term ten- 
dencies that different time frames may reveal (or obscure), and of conjunctural features 
among which the political balance of forces and its fluidity is to the fore (Bello 2019). 
For example, Mamonova (2019, 568) suggests that Putin did not win the Russian election 
in 2000 on a populist platform, which was adopted only from 2012 onwards. In Hungary, 
Gonda (2019, 615-6) reports shifting election results for the authoritarian populist right 
(Orban's Fidesz and its Jobbik allies) in 2014 and 2018, when it maintained a majority of 
seats due to ‘extreme disproportionality of the new electoral system’, while their vote 
held up in the poorest rural areas ‘receptive to simplistic and racialized explanations for 
their economic hardships’. Another somewhat different, and interesting, example comes 
from Tilzey’s (2019, 630) suggestion of a shift from (counter-hegemonic) populism to 
authoritarian populism in Bolivia and Ecuador in face of the contradictions of extractivist 
policies and opposition to them. In this instance, the move towards authoritarianism marks 
not so much a change of ideology but suppression of opposition coming from original 
social bases of the ‘pink tide’ governments in the poor ‘peasantry’ and ‘semi-proletariat’. 
Monjane and Bruna (2020) suggest the growing authoritarianism of FRELIMO govern- 
ments in Mozambique, exemplified by the adoption and implementation of PROSAVANA. 
Roman-Alcalá's anarchist lens proposes that ‘(populist) legitimatization of any state power 
reproduces the foundation upon which more authoritarian future administrations can act', 
and that "Through the anarchist critique of authority and hierarchy we might better recog- 
nise how (authoritarian) populism is rooted in existing forms and structures of power, to 
understand the particular (Trump) as continuity within a lineage (of statist politics more 
broadly)’ (forthcoming, 18, 20, emphases in original). Such statements point towards a 
kind of anarchist 'philosophical anthropology', hence in an apparently ahistorical (or 
trans-historical) fashion: all forms of hierarchy oppress all ‘non-elites’ at all times? 

In an analysis of the shift from Congress to BJP hegemony in India, Vanaik (2018) traces 
the dynamics of a ‘long interregnum’ from the late 1960s to the 2014 BJP victory led by 
Modi. This is integrated with an account of India's economy over those decades, and its 
effects for different classes. A decisive moment in that trajectory was the adoption of neo- 
liberal policy ‘reforms’ from the mid-1980s by Congress governments, later central to 
Modi's BJP too. The transition from Congress to BJP hegemony in India is, of course, 
marked by many specific political determinations, both conjunctural and institutional; 
important among the latter are the effects of India's (British modelled) ‘first past the 
post system of electing Members of Parliament. However, Vanaik also discusses 
broader and longer-term socioeconomic drivers and effects of the career of neoliberalism 
in Modi's India, above all the failure of Congress's (originally Nehruvian) 'developmental- 
ism' to deliver improved living standards to the vast majority of the country's classes of 
labour. Indeed, Modi's government in India has a particular claim to characterisation as 
a fascist form of 'counterrevolution' due to the country's long history of extreme Hindu 
political formations and their virulent ideology of Hindutava, combined with their cadre 
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base, discipline and organisational capacities, as well as strategic uses of street violence 
(see further Vanaik 2018; and Ahmad 2000, 2016). 

Just as Vanaik proposes that the record of Congress over the first three decades of Inde- 
pendence, including its ‘soft’ Hindu nationalism and ‘Hinduized state apparatus’, helped 
pave the way for the subsequent success of the BJP and Modi, so Bello (2019, 110) con- 
siders that the way for Duterte’s election victories in the Philippines was paved by ‘the 
deep disenchantment with the liberal democratic regime’ of EDSA that followed the 
end of the Marcos regime in 1986, and ‘the deadly combination of elite monopoly of 
the electoral system, uncontrolled corruption, continuing concentration of wealth, and 
neoliberal economic policies’ of the EDSA period. 

These brief examples suggest that political, as well as socioeconomic, dynamics can also 
unfold over decades as well as in key conjunctural moments.'? How this, and such wide- 
spread processes of the rise of authoritarian populism, are best considered in the frame of 
neoliberal globalisation — including the demise of social democracy, and indeed crises of 
liberal democracy - is something | return to at the end. 


Which are the 'rural classes? 


Answers to this question always entail well-known difficulties. One reason, | suggest, is the 
impulse to find the most appropriate ‘labels’ for different rural class formations, and to 
attach such labels to (almost inevitably) heterogeneous groups. It is then expected that 
the groups so labelled will behave in more or less predictable ways, including their suscep- 
tibility towards 'progressive' or 'reactionary' (authoritarian) populism, whether in general 
(thereby running the danger of essentialism) or in different circumstances at different 
times. It is more useful, in my view, to begin with exploring how the class dynamics of 
capitalism play out in various countrysides, and then investigating whether, how and 
how much, those dynamics generate (relatively) clear class categories manifested in dis- 
tinct forms of ideology, identity, and collective political practice. Passages from the 
former to the latter, of course, entail many further determinations which bring their 
own challenges. One arises from the many interconnections of agrarian with other 
(non-farming) sources of livelihood/reproduction, both rural and urban. Another is 
that this leads to a great deal of fluidity in the reproductive activities and locations of 
rurally based 'classes of labour' (Bernstein 2010). 

The ERPI papers do not do much to clarify which are the rural classes they focus on, 
reflecting rather than resolving the kinds of difficulties indicated; Borras's view of populism 
as intrinsically comprising 'disparate and even competing and contradictory class and 
group interests' (2020, 5; see further below) requires, of course, specification of what 
those classes are, their relations with others, and their interests. 

Gürel, Kücük, and Tas (2019) suggest two principal axes of 'class struggle' in the hazel- 
nut and tea farming areas they studied on Turkey's Black Sea coast: between farmers and 
capital over producer prices, and between farmers and Kurdish migrant farm workers. 


15A useful warning against the common temptation to ‘foreshorten’ analyses of politics — perhaps encouraged by a focus on 
elections? For an interesting discussion in relation to the British Labour Party's strategy in 2019, see the third of Jeremy 
Gilbert's commentaries on the general election of that year (2020). 

16As Ferguson and Li (2018, 3) rightly observe, many in the countryside pursue ‘mixed livelihoods which may have little to 
do with agriculture’. 
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These are hardly equivalent forms of ‘class struggle’. Indeed, the first - between more or 
less specialised petty commodity producers and the agribusiness capitals that integrate 
them into produce (and also 'factor) markets - is often an important motif of various 
agrarian populisms historically and comprehensively so today. The second is vastly 
different — one manifestation of the capital-labour relations at the core of capitalism. 
Here too, that seasonal migrant farm workers are ethnically distinct, as so often, makes 
its own contribution to ‘authoritarian populist’ ideology, in this case that of the AKP. 
Gürel et al point this out (2019, 469) but it is strange then that they conclude with obser- 
vations about 'the rural masses' who seem to comprise only the farmers (2019, 475): what 
about the workers then (‘former Kurdish peasants displaced in the early 1990s’)? This is 
indeed a very far stretch for any populist 'emancipatory rural politics'. 

Also on Turkey, Adaman et al note the 'destruction of the viability of peasant farming' 
(centred on tobacco) in the area of Soma, a process of 'de-peasantisation' and 'semi-pro- 
letarianisation’, of ‘peasant-turned-miners’ in substantially informalised patterns of 
employment (2019, 515-6, 523). A distinctive feature of the Soma case, unlike many 
instances of 'extractivist' appropriations of rural land, appears to be that mining capital 
has an interest in the surplus labour made available for labour-intensive forms of coal 
mining. 

Does the term 'semi-proletarianisation' often conceal more than it reveals? The notion is 
also widely deployed in Tilzey's account of Bolivia and Ecuador (2019), claiming the gains 
contra ‘orthodox Marxism’ of innovative styles of Marxian analysis, such as the Gramscian 
and neo-Gramscian, Poulantzian, and ‘Political Marxism’ (2019, 644) as well as a number of 
agrarian and other class categories and their ‘hegemonic’, 'sub-hegemonic' and ‘anti- 
hegemonic' political projects and practices. These are deployed in an account of 'indigen- 
ous' peasants and 'semi-proletarians' with class differentiation in the countryside to the 
fore: 'expropriation of lowland indigenous peoples and progressive proletarianization of 
the lower peasantry' (631) while 'semi-proletarian peasants' predominate in the highlands 
or altiplano (640). At the same time, the 'lower peasantry' are 'dependent' on wage labour 
for their reproduction (639) which suggests a working class (or at least ‘class of labour’), 
often engaged in cyclical migration, rather than a ‘peasantry’. 

On the other hand, there is a strong emphasis on a class variously named as 'rich' or 
‘upper peasants’, ‘commercial upper peasantry’, ‘small commercial farmers’, ‘stratum of 
commercial peasantry’ (636-7), and so on. Presumably most of those are ‘indigenous’, 
including some migrant Quechua and Aymara peasants from the altiplano who have 
become ‘small-scale, but capitalist, producers of such export crops as coca, soy, and 
quinoa’ (637). Once more, if they are ‘capitalist producers’ why term them ‘peasants’? In 
fact, in Tilzey’s account, they played a central role in the decline of left hopes for the Boli- 
vian ‘pink tide’ of which they were ‘a key’ (636) or ‘core’ (637) constituency for Morales 
which grew under his governments (635), benefitting from ‘productivist’ policies of food 
sovereignty and from the limited land reform that occurred (636), as well as from an 
‘infiltration of upper peasant fractions into the state apparatus’ (637).'” 


VWebber (2017a) provides an overview of Bolivia's agrarian structure from 1952 to 2005, and a fuller account of the limited 
land reforms and their politics after 2005 (336-345). Tilzey's analysis largely parallels (or follows) that of Webber (2017a) 
and Webber (2017b). There is a number of recent articles in the Journal of Agrarian Change and Journal of Peasant Studies 
on the peasantries of Ecuador and their responses to the agrarian policies of the Correa governments between 2006 and 
2017, notably that of ‘food sovereignty’; see, inter alia, the illuminating article by Soper (2020) and the references therein. 
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In sum, analysis of the countryside requires closer and more precise attention to the 
specific contours of its class formations, their determinations and effects. Two examples 
given here are, first, class (and often ethnic) difference between petty commodity produ- 
cers and the wage labour they typically employ; and, second, processes of class differen- 
tiation among so-called ‘family farmers’. 


Class ambiguities of populism: virtue and vice? 


Borras (2020) is the most ambitious theoretico-political statement of ERPI to date. He uses 
the term ‘populism’ to mean 


the deliberate political act of aggregating disparate and even competing and contradictory 
class and group interests and demands into a relatively homogenized voice, that is, ‘we, 
the people’, against an ‘adversarial them’ for tactical or strategic political purposes. As such, 
populism is inherently relational. It tends to be a means towards an end rather than an end 
itself, giving it a very generic character that is open-ended and flexible, facilitating easy adap- 
tation by various ideological camps, even competing ones. (2020, 5) 


He further proposes that right/reactionary and progressive/left populism represent ‘a 
dynamic continuum rather than fixed categories in between’ (2020, 5) and that ‘The bound- 
aries between right-wing populist currents and their social base in the countryside on the 
one hand, and the populism of agrarian movements on the other, are porous, blurred, and 
malleable’ (2020, 7). While ‘there is nothing inherently progressive in agrarian populist 
movements’ (11), Borras suggests that 


the opposite worldviews of right-wing populism and progressive agrarian movements is their 
competing notions of property or claims to fruits of labour. ... social relations around property 
and labour will remain among the most important defining elements that differentiate or 
create cleavages between progressive agrarian populism and right-wing populism. (21-2, 
emphases added) 


In an important sense, what Borras means here is that although populist movements 
are multi-class by his own definition, the more progressive, in effect, have a high(er) 
degree of 'classness' (to borrow a term of the late Teodor Shanin 1966) centred on 
‘social relations around property and labour’. 

Borras’s recognition of the ambiguities of populism is shared by other ERPI contributors, 
for example, Berlet and Sunshine (2019, 481) who quote Catherine Stock that ‘the roots of 
violence, racism and hatred can be and have been nourished in the same soil and from the 
same experiences ... that generate movements for democracy and equality.’ Franquesa 
(2019, 538), similarly notes ‘the thin but all-important line that separates republican (or 
“left wing” or "popular democratic") from reactionary (or “right wing" or "authoritarian") 
populism’, and that the ‘demand for dignity and the experience of indignation’, an impor- 
tant discursive trope in Catalonia’s ‘Southern Revolt’, are not an exclusive ‘patrimony of the 
left’. They can be mobilised by either democratic or authoritarian populism: ‘dignity is a 
largely empty concept, which simply asserts the presence and value of a group that 


One wonders where her three examples from the Ecuadorean highlands of specialised (indigenous) petty commodity 
producers of broccoli, milk and quinoa would fit in Tilzey's schematic of agrarian classes. Surprisingly Roman-Alcalá (forth- 
coming) uses the residual term 'non-elite' to refer to all exploited and subordinated groups, perhaps to avoid what he 
might see as a straitjacket of class terminology? 
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feels disenfranchised’ (556). He also points to popular anger generated by ‘slow disposses- 
sion’ with its ‘unspectacular, gradual and mundane character’ (Franquesa 2019, 547). 

A final point here concerns what has been called ‘social neoliberalism’ in an essay on 
Turkey by Dorlach, who defines it as ‘a development model ... combining relatively ortho- 
dox neoliberal economic policies and retrenchment of the protective welfare state (e.g. 
labour market institutions) with a significant expansion... of the productive welfare 
state (e.g. public health care)’, and suggests its relevance to some other middle income 
countries (2015, 519) although, more generally, it is of limited range and impact on the 
lives of classes of labour. This is taken up in the ERPI Turkish case study by Gürel, Kücük, 
and Tas 2019, to refer to agricultural support policies, as well as 'ummediated/individual 
incorporation' (quoting Dorlach), in the expansion of consumer credit and some social 
assistance. A different kind of example is provided by Tilzey (2019) on Bolivia and 
Ecuador where, as already noted, a primary rationale was to generate export revenues 
to be used for welfarist redistribution (like similar moments in Brazil under Workers' 
Party governments and in Venezuela), which did not prevent popular opposition as the 
fragility of extractivist 'developmentalism', not least in declining export earnings, started 
to be manifest. 

If a number of ERPI authors are well aware of the ambiguities of populism, some also 
rightly point to the failures of the left in its analyses, programmes and practices, 
thereby contributing to those political spaces which authoritarian populism (and 'counter- 
revolution’) have been able to occupy. They include Andrade on Brazil (2019); Gürel, Kücük, 
and Tas (2019, 469, 474) and Adaman, Arsel, and Akbulut (2019, 528) on Turkey; Franquesa 
(2019, 545) on Spain; Bello (2018, 35) on Chile in the Popular Unity period; and the entire 
thrust of Tilzey (2019) on Bolivia and Ecuador. More generally, Bello (2019, 8) aspires to 
analysis that is not 'class reductionist or class determinist', that can take 'into account 
the indeterminacy ... [of] complex dynamics of concrete political struggles', and recog- 
nises that 'in some cases or at least certain junctures, class interest can play second 
fiddle to culture and ideology in driving a counterrevolutionary process' - the last, in 
effect, highlighting the key questions of ERPI noted at the start of this paper. While 
Bello's criticism of class reductionism is well taken, his last observation -instances of 
class as ‘second fiddle’, key to 'counterrevolution' — resonates a ‘factorialist’ (which is to 
say, empiricist) notion of how class and other dimensions of social difference and their div- 
isions (gender, ethnicity, religion and other ‘culture’/ideology) can (or should) be 'counted' 
or weighted. 

This indicates only the tip of a familiar iceberg, composed of the many complexities of 
class and its connections with other social differences, whether and how they become 
actual or potential social divisions, and the struggles they can feed into: over gender, 
race, generation, and 'nation'.'? The constructions and exploitations of patriarchy, ethnic 
and/or religious supremacism, and 'national'(ism) by 'authoritarian populism' and other 
reactionary ideologies of 'identity', achieve many successes that have to be confronted. 
Indeed, the fight against them can take the form of ‘popular’ or ‘democratic’ struggles 
involving class alliances albeit with a clear class rationale. A 'guiding thread' (Marx) in con- 
fronting these complexities is the ubiquity of class relations and dynamics in capitalism, 


184 tension central to the Marxist tradition and that provides much grist to the mill of its critics. Political practice is rarely 
informed by any 'pure' forms of class consciousness and interest on the part of exploited and oppressed classes. 
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rather than assuming their ‘primacy’ in all political processes and moments, as suggested 
by Balibar’s formulation that ‘in a capitalist world, class relations are “one determining struc- 
ture, covering all social practices, without being the only one" (quoted by Therborn 2007, 
88, emphasis in original). From there one can move forward to investigating and explain- 
ing the myriad and complex ways in which gender, generation, caste, ethnicity, religion 
and the like, shape experiences of class divisions, how they express those experiences, 
and with what effects. 

Bello (2019) is also clear that the rise of 'authoritarian populism' has key roots in a period 
marked by globalisation (as a new phase of imperialism), by the collapse of any 'alterna- 
tive’ promised (for some on the left) by the USSR, and by the implosion of social demo- 
cratic parties (in Europe) and (ostensibly) 'developmentalist' parties (India, Philippines) 
and their electoral support as they fatally embraced neoliberalism. In some cases the dis- 
courses of authoritarian populism can include explicit attacks on the norms of liberal 
democracy, and indeed liberalism more broadly including its claims to cosmopolitanism 
and universalism. Bello (2019) gives examples of such attacks in Hindutava ideology in 
India (79-80) and some of Duterte's inflammatory statements in the Philippines (116), 
to which could be added the rhetorical excesses of Bolsanaro in Brazil, Orban in 
Hungary, and Trump in the USA, a society marked by the colour, or racial, 'blindness' of 
its liberalism, as Carolan (2020) points out. 


Alternatives 


What then are some of the ‘alternatives’ of ‘emancipatory rural politics’ - the central 
concern of the ERPI project - proposed by its authors. Here again we are on (intrinsically?) 
ambiguous terrain. The more class-oriented ERPI authors point to radical oppositional 
movements or organisations that they favour: for Borras (2020, 15) Brazil's MST, the Philip- 
pine Peasant Movement (Kilusang Magbubukid ng Pilipinas) ‘which is within the close orbit 
of a Marxist-Leninist-Maoist left’, and Andalucía's Sindicato Obrero del Campo ‘which comes 
from a broad left-wing tradition with significant anarcho-syndicalist influences'; while 
Tilzey (2019, 645-7) selects the Bolivian MST among the country's agrarian movements 
best exemplifying counter-hegemony vs reformism. These instances then represent one 
end of Borras's spectrum of (agrarian) populist politics, those with the highest degree of 
(oppositional) 'classness' (above) - and perhaps to the extent that they fall off that end 
of the spectrum (albeit member organisations of La Via Campesina)? 

This points to an unresolved tension in Borras's construction of a continuum or 'sliding 
scale' approach to the 'classness' of populisms, deploying a conception of the core of pro- 
gressive left populism: its commitment to ‘five goals of deep social reforms’ —- 'redistribu- 
tion, recognition, restitution, regeneration and, resistance - or in short, revolution’ (2020, 
22-23). Furthermore, these goals 'are not to be treated like a checklist from which one can 
cherry pick’ (23-24). Unless populist movements take seriously all the five interlinked 
goals, they are not progressive for the 'absurdly difficult but not impossible' task of con- 
tributing to a socialist future. This seems at least to restrict severely the scope of 'ambigu- 
ity' in the approach of Borras and others, and, as noted, would surely exclude many of the 
member organisations of La Via Campesina (itself not clearly committed to all ‘five goals’), 
from which Borras 'cherry picks' political formations that he likes best for their radicalism 
(and ‘classness’)? Borras, in effect, slips between the more demanding criteria of his ‘five Rs’ 
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and adopting the late Erik Olin Wright's much looser notion of ‘real utopias’ (Borras 2020, 4, 
29)!” Perhaps it would serve his purpose better to construct a scale, however schematic, of 
the class coordinates of different populisms: both the class interests they support (see 
below) and the class constituencies they attract? 

For some ERPI authors ‘food sovereignty’ qua (small) farmer agroecology seems to serve 
as a kind of default position for ‘resistance’, for example Tilzey (2019), Mamonova and 
Franquesa (2019) and Borras (2020) 20 while Roman-Alcalá invokes 'anarchism's preferred 
practices of rooted, place- and culture-based solidarity and mutual aid’ (forthcoming, 23) 
which he elaborates with sometimes startling examples from the USA. 

More specific examples of ‘alternatives’ in the ERPI papers considered include Gaventa's 
discovery (2019) of 'a more radical and potentially transformative local place-based poli- 
tics' in a part of the Appalachians that voted for Trump (448), while noting that 'Not all 
such grassroots efforts are of course progressive' (449), and recognising the need for 
‘scaling-up’: ‘how do small-scale actions for change and resistance come together for 
larger-scale transformations of the political landscape? ... how do national and global poli- 
tics fuel or diminish local place-based action?' (453; see also Scoones et al. 2018; Bello 
2019; Borras 2020). Less robust is the (faint) echo of this in the conclusion of Gürel, 
Kücük, and Tas (2019, 474) that 'the rural masses' in their study areas have 'used both pro- 
tests and the ballot box as mechanisms of negotiation with the government'. The term 
‘rural masses’ notwithstanding (above) what they point to is a form of politics common 
among petty commodity producers and small capitalist farmers, widespread in Europe, 
for example, and also in India's 'new farmers' movements'. In Hungary the 'alternative' 
is in the hands of 'neo-rural' people of urban origin or 'bobos' (bourgeois-bohemians), 
well-educated dissidents who move to the countryside with the intent of small-scale 
(agroecological) farming (Gonda 2019, 618-9). The other side of this particular coin, as Fer- 
nando Fernandez (quoted by Franquesa 2019, 548), rightly noted are those who take up 
positions ‘that have nothing to do with the defense of the rural world'?' 


Some tentative conclusions 


Why the project of ERPI? Something of a clue is provided, once more, by Borras (2020, 15): 
'agrarian populism is, in reality, far more differentiated than its homogenised and carica- 
turized depiction by some sections of the Marxist intellectual community (academics or 
party cadres)’. To illustrate this he provides several examples of movements within the 
broad umbrella of La Via Campesina with strong emancipatory class ideologies and iden- 
tities (above), by contrast with other member organisations of La Via Campesina (14—5). In 
effect, this exemplifies the point about 'classness' as a riposte to Marxist criticism of La Via 
Campesina. At the same time, this riposte must be read as an implicit defence of La Via 
Campesina as an encompassing international configuration of agrarian 'movements' 


Wright's legacy is considered by Burawoy (2020) who designates Wright's ‘two Marxisms' ‘class without utopia’ and 
‘utopia without class’, and Riley (2020) who criticizes both Wright's and Burawoy's versions of a ‘Marxist sociology’. 
?°The Journal of Peasant Studies publishes many articles on ‘alternative’ experiments in (small) farmer production and mar- 

keting, for example, van der van der Ploeg, Ye, and Schneider 2012. 

?'See van der Ploeg's illuminating analysis (2020) of the Dutch ‘farmers’ protests’ of 2019 deploying a reactionary populist 
discourse and spearheaded by ‘entrepreneurial’ (i.e. capitalist) farmers and their agribusiness allies, who were nonethe- 
less able to generate some support from ‘peasant’-type farmers committed to agroecology and ‘the defense of the rural 
world’. 
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with quite different class bases and projects. Presumably herein lies the virtuous inclusive- 
ness (‘plurality’) of its agrarian populism, even though some of its member organisations 
are known for pro-‘small farmer’ (and not so small farmer) stances that include the sup- 
pression of farm workers. 

The wide range of instances of rural support for authoritarian populism and the search 
for potentially ‘emancipatory’ alternatives to it in the ERPI papers considered here raise 
some key questions about their framing and its limits. One that has been signalled is 
the problem of the ‘rural’ and the ‘agrarian’ and the irreducibility of the former to the 
latter, marked by the importance of rural working classes/classes of labour and the 
many ramified interconnections between the rural and the urban, together with the 
attendant need for investigation and explanation of the roots of authoritarian populism 
among urban classes, and indeed those that straddle city/town and countryside in 
pursuit of their reproduction (and accumulation). A small and incidental indication of 
this is given by Bello’s observations about the support of the newly urbanised for author- 
itarian populism in Thailand and India (Bello 2019, 58, 97), as part of his broader reflections 
on the places of substantial and ‘volatile’, albeit typically amorphous, ‘middle classes’ in the 
cases of counterrevolution he considers. 

What should be clear enough is that authoritarian populism, for all its diverse manifes- 
tations, should always be interrogated first through the questions: what class interests 
does it serve? By what means? And with what effects? Such questions serve to safeguard 
against analysing authoritarian populism in a solely discursive manner. For example, Bello 
(2019, 129) suggests that ‘the extreme right’ tends to detach itself from the neoliberal 
agenda it otherwise shared with the ‘centre right’, as part of its constitutive nationalism. 
While it is true, as he says, that ‘the right [often, HB] eats the left's lunch’ (2019, 127- 
131; also Mamonova and Franquesa 2019) - especially when the message of the left is 
expressed in populist and nationalist terms — when the right is in government this is 
almost never at the expense of core neoliberal policies of market liberalisation and the 
suppression of classes of labour, organised or otherwise. 

The first two questions are (too) often taken for granted given the principal (or exclu- 
sive) focus on why exploited and oppressed classes support authoritarian populisms. Here 
there is a need for more fine-grained analysis of the class bases of support for reaction, not 
least in the countryside given the complexities, and often novelties, of the social forms of 
contemporary capitalism in agriculture. As Mike Davis suggested: 'Although it is heresy to 
say so, we need more economic interpretation, not less’ (2018, 178, emphasis in original). 
And, one can add, more ‘cultural’ investigation to synthesise with the ‘economic’: what 
explains the breadth and depth of apparent support for ‘authoritarian populism’ among 
exploited and oppressed classes, or sections of classes? And what do answers to such 
questions disclose of its contradictions and (indeed) ambiguities, hence opportunities to 
overturn its ideological projects? 

A useful starting point here is Borras’s proposal (above) that ‘social relations around 
property and labour will remain among the most important defining elements that differ- 
entiate or create cleavages between progressive agrarian populism and right-wing popu- 
lism’. It was not surprising, if not inevitable, that in Chile in the UP (Popular Unity) period, 


?2Exemplified in the class-based (but not ‘economistic’) ethnographies, mostly from Central and Eastern Europe, in Kalb and 
Halmai, eds (2011). 
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‘the small and medium’ farmers (that is, the rural ‘middle class’), driven by the propaganda 
of landed property/agrarian capital, ‘scurried to the right’ in the face of extended land 
reform measures of the Allende government (Bello 2019, 40). Nor that in Bolivia and 
Ecuador the governments’ ‘productivist’ version of ‘food sovereignty’ (in effect, national 
food self-sufficiency vs Via Campesina style agroecological food sovereignty) generated 
the support of small and medium capitalist farmers, and indeed ‘family farmers’ (Soper 
2020), to whom it provided subsidies and other incentives (Tilzey 2019). Questions of 
labour and farm labour regimes provide, if anything, an even more sure guide to agrarian 
class relations given how widely petty commodity (as well as capitalist) production in agri- 
culture depends on wage labour, as Gürel, Kücük, and Tas (2019) indicate, and which 
underlies the observation by Indian activist and farmer Uma Shankari: ‘It is much easier 
to work on issues [of caste] that do not involve conflicting class interests’ (Shankari 
2018, 60). 

| leave the last word to Walden Bello (2018, 55): ‘the politics of class continues to be 
capable of springing big surprises’. We can only hope that it will do so in positive ways 
and that, while resisting the seductions of voluntarism and triumphalism, we are able to 
contribute to and to recognise such surprises when they occur. 
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From ‘populist moment’ to authoritarian era: challenges, 
dangers, possibilities 


Marc Edelman ®© 


ABSTRACT 

This essay, inspired by the huge outpouring of research generated in 
and around the Emancipatory Rural Politics Initiative, reflects on the 
challenges of analysing authoritarian populism and particularly its 
rural expressions. The paper first examines key features of 
authoritarian populism and early populist movements in the 
Americas and Russia. Then it turns to ‘illiberal’ neoliberalism and 
the origins of neoliberalism under brutal dictatorial regimes in 
Indonesia and Chile. The paper scrutinizes the scepticism about 
populism in the work of prominent liberal and neoliberal media 
pundits and scholars. The affinities and tensions between different 
authoritarian populist rulers, the worrisome transnational linkages 
of their support bases and the massive flows of right-wing donor 
money between white supremacist and nationalist movements in 
different countries suggest the emergence of a fractious axis, not 
as consolidated as the fascist axis of the 1930s and 1940s, but a 
rising threat to democracy nonetheless. The paper considers the 
degeneration of progressive populisms, such as Venezuelan 
chavismo, and the problem of resorting to ‘automatic’ or 
‘unconditional’ solidarities as a factor in the delegitimizing of left 
alternative voices. The last sections discuss emancipatory politics, 
the recent phenomenon of pandemic authoritarianism and the 
rising protest movements that constitute a possible opportunity 
for progressive forces. 


Introduction 


The ‘populist moment’ is turning into a nightmarish authoritarian populist era with no end 
in sight.’ A few examples should suffice to drive home both the severity of the unfolding 
horror show and the central role of rural populations in its spread. In 2019 Indian voters re- 
elected Prime Minister Narendra Modi of the Hindu fundamentalist Bharatiya Janata Party; 
the BJP swept most rural districts, confounding predictions that depressed crop prices and 
rising costs would curtail farmers’ support (Koyanagi 2019). Brazilians chose Jair Bolsonaro 
as President in an election process marred by the jailing on dubious corruption charges of 
Lula da Silva, the popular ex-President and Workers Party leader; nicknamed ‘the Trump of 
the Tropics’, Bolsonaro won with strong support from agribusiness sectors eager to 


'For Chantal Mouffe (2018, 11), ‘the populist moment’ occurs when political or socioeconomic transformations destabilize 
the dominant hegemony and ‘a new subject of collective action [emerges] — "the people" — capable of reconfiguring a 
social order experienced as unjust’. 
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jettison environmental regulations and burn the Amazon (Matias 2019). In Mozambique’s 
2019 elections the FRELIMO Party, an historical anticolonial liberation movement increas- 
ingly committed to imposing commercial farming on a recalcitrant peasantry, made a sur- 
prisingly strong showing (Monjane and Bruna 2020). In Spain the neofascist Vox Party, a 
breakaway group from the already pro-Franco Popular Party, aligned with ultranationalist 
parties elsewhere in Europe and made strong gains in 2019, particularly in the significantly 
rural and impoverished regions of Andalusia and Extremadura (Franquesa 2019). In Bolivia 
a right-wing coup - fomented in part by large landowners with links to separatist and 
fascist movements in the heavily agricultural lowland Departments of Beni and Santa 
Cruz - ousted President Evo Morales, perhaps the last remaining head-of-state with a cred- 
ible claim to be part of Latin America’s (largely) progressive populist ‘pink tide’. At the 
same time, rural people were prominent in some efforts to resist the authoritarian 
onslaught, perhaps most notably in Ecuador, where indigenous protests intensified after 
an erstwhile ‘pink tide’ government sought to impose harsh austerity measures. 

This essay - inspired by the immense outpouring of research generated since 2018 in the 
Emancipatory Rural Politics Initiative — highlights aspects of the current and future research 
agenda that deserve more sustained attention.” After a brief discussion of the central fea- 
tures of authoritarian populism, the paper calls for a longer view, both as regards the 
early populist experiences in the Americas and Russia and as regards the origins of neoliber- 
alism under brutal dictatorial regimes in Indonesia and Chile. It then analyses the curious 
denial about populism found in the work of prominent liberal and neoliberal media 
pundits. The affinities and tensions between different authoritarian populist rulers, the wor- 
risome transnational linkages of their support bases and the massive flows of right-wing 
donor money between white supremacist and nationalist movements in different countries 
suggest the emergence of a fractious axis, not as consolidated as the fascist axis of the 1930s 
and 1940s, but a rising threat to democracy nonetheless. The paper goes on to consider the 
degeneration of progressive populisms, notably Venezuela's chavista experiment, and the 
problem of resorting to 'automatic solidarities' as a factor in the delegitimizing and silencing 
of left alternative voices. Finally, | briefly discuss some of the ERPI analyses of emancipatory 
politics and the more recent phenomenon of pandemic authoritarianism, as both a major 
threat and a possible opportunity for progressive forces. 


The authoritarian populist nightmare 


‘Authoritarian populism’ almost always has the following characteristics: (1) a claim to rep- 
resent or advocate on behalf of ‘the people’, with the latter typically defined in exclusion- 
ary terms; (2) a multi-class political base; (3) disdain for traditional political and economic 
elites and their cultural cosmopolitanism; (4) hatred and repressive policies directed at 
stigmatized Others at home; and (5) suspicion of 'threatening' adversaries abroad, 
whether unscrupulous trading partners, potential terrorists, criminal networks or 


?Among notable ERP! outputs are an extensive series of short videos and articles - some condensed versions of longer 
scholarly papers - on OpenDemocracy.net (2018); a special issue of Sociologia Ruralis on European cases (Brooks 
2019; Calvário, Desmarais, and Azkarraga 2019; Lubarda 2019; Mamonova and Franquesa 2019), a special issue of 
Annals of the American Association of Geographers (McCarthy 2019), a forthcoming special issue of Latin American Per- 
spectives, a cluster of U.S.-focused papers in the Journal of Rural Studies (Edelman 2019; Montenegro de Wit et al. 
2019; Walter 2019; Watson and Wilson 2020), and a number of other articles in leading journals (Borras 2020; Cortes- 
Vásquez 2020). 
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immigrant caravans (Scoones et al. 2018). Writing on the environmental dimensions, 
James McCarthy adds that such 


regimes often arise directly from tensions between rural and urban areas; assert “blood and soil” 
claims of indissoluble links between the nation and the biological and physical environment; 
deploy resurgent tropes of territorialized bodies politic, contagion, and disease; exploit national 
natural resources to buy political support and underwrite their political agenda; attack environ- 
mental protections and activists to give extractive capital free reign; eliminate or attack environ- 
mental data and science in a “posttruth” era; and are especially dysfunctional political responses 
to the security threats, fears, and divisions associated with climate change. (2019, 302) 


Often authoritarian populist movements and regimes are personalist and revolve around 
the figure of a single charismatic or messianic leader who claims to be the incarnation of 
the people and its will. Frequently, the leader spawns a 'vulgarization' of political discourse 
intended to shore up his - apart from Margaret Thatcher and Marine Le Pen, they are 
almost always men - anti-elitist and anti-cosmopolitan credentials, with invocations of 
xenophobic, racist, misogynist, homophobic and anti-immigrant sentiments (Brubaker 
2017; Mazzarella 2019; Robotham 2020). Spectacular politics - mass rallies, TV and radio 
harangues, belligerent tweets, endorsements of conspiracy theories - may come to 
replace the staid procedures of parliaments, ministries and state agencies. In India, for 
example, Modi's 2014 election campaign deployed holograms of the candidate through- 
out the country, making him magically ubiquitous. As M. Madhava Prasad observed, in a 
comment with obvious relevance to the Philippines, the United States, Turkey and else- 
where, Modi's use of 'the aggressive lingo of the street fighter, produces in audiences 
the experience of vicarious self-expression', something that decades of 'moderate' Con- 
gress Party rule largely denied to all but the minority of highly educated English speakers. 
The active ‘development of undereducation' is a key enabling condition for authoritarian 
populism, in India and elsewhere (Prasad 2020). 

Once in power, authoritarian populists seek to undermine, capture and instrumentalize 
institutions of democratic governance and oversight. Often they attempt, with consider- 
able success, to extend their terms of office by forcing through constitutional or other 
legal changes (Versteeg et al. 2019). Sometimes they harness territorial ambitions to 
their programs of domestic incitement and repression. Authoritarian populist regimes 
often have roots in and connections to historical fascism and today's neofascist move- 
ments, since they usually define 'the nation' or 'the people' in ethnically or religiously 
exclusionary ways. Several have enacted policies that mimic historical fascist practices, 
such as Italy's registration of Roma and Sinti people (and the Jobbik Party's calls in 
Hungary for registering Jews) or the US government's ongoing practice of holding 
asylum seekers and refugees in squalid concentration camps (Paterson and McDonald- 
Gibson 2013; Kirchgaessner 2018; Serwer 2019). Reliance on ‘big lie’ propaganda tech- 
niques, such as those pioneered in Nazi Germany, is another feature that today's author- 
itarian populists share with the fascism of the 1930s and '40s (Washington Post 2020). Like 
historical fascism, twenty-first-century authoritarian populism is frequently 'an alliance of 
convenience' between sectors of big capital and 'reactionary elements of the petty bour- 
geoisie or lower-middle class' (Yates and Foster 2020). Authoritarian populist regimes 
differ from historical fascism, however, in their efforts to preserve at least a facade of elec- 
toral competition and to claim legitimacy on the basis of electoral outcomes, however 
much these may be corrupted or manipulated (Finchelstein 2017). 
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If neoliberalism was in part an elite response to the exhaustion of earlier state-led 
models of development, the initial ‘populist moment’ was possible because neoliberal pol- 
icies exacerbated economic inequality and concentrated wealth and income, brought 
stagnating or declining wages, eroded labour rights, undermined small businesses and 
farms, eviscerated public sector institutions, and severely cut social provisioning of all 
kinds. Importantly, these impacts frequently had a disproportionately negative impact 
on already disadvantaged rural zones, especially after the 2008 economic crisis, and this 
in turn exacerbated rural resentment of both affluent, cosmopolitan and low-income min- 
ority urbanites (Cramer 2016; Foa and Wilmot 2019). At the same time, social democratic 
parties (and the Democratic Party in the United States) increasingly embraced ‘Third Way’ 
neoliberalism and largely abandoned their earlier commitments to the welfare state and 
the working classes (Giddens 2000; Fraser 2017). This political shift opened a space for 
right-wing politicians and movements to exploit ‘cultural’ and identity-related anxieties, 
especially festering bitterness against various ‘Others’ at home and abroad. 

Populist responses to the neoliberal onslaught and social democratic abandonment 
were often exclusionary and authoritarian, though sometimes - as with the ‘pink tide’ gov- 
ernments in Latin America — they deepened social inclusion, implemented heterodox 
economic policies, created regional institutions that countered imperial hegemony (e.g. 
the now moribund UNASUR [Unión de Naciones Suramericanas]), and took impressive 
strides in reducing poverty and asserting sovereignty over natural resources. Indeed, as 
Don Robotham (2020) observed (echoing Mouffe [2018, 23]), ‘who "the people" are under- 
stood to be ... will often determine whether this is a “left” or a “right” populism’ (or a ‘pro- 
gressive’ or ‘reactionary’ one, in Nancy Fraser's [2019, 23] terms). Right-wing populisms 
characteristically define ‘the people’ in ethno-national or religious terms; left-wing popu- 
lisms, on the other hand, typically view ‘the people’ as a series of social classes or interest 
groups. Left-wing populisms thus have to be justified in political terms, which makes them 
contestable and may give them progressive and democratic potential. Right-wing popu- 
lism, in contrast, usually minimizes or denies class distinctions and rests on mystical justifi- 
cations linked to ‘blood’, ‘soil’ and ‘nation’. To complicate matters further, ‘there are right- 
wing and left-wing authoritarian populisms’ with ‘a diversity of possible combinations’ 
(Borras 2020, 9). Nonetheless, as | discuss in more detail below, most of the progressive 
populisms relied on environmentally and economically unsustainable models of natural 
resource extraction and were relatively short-lived. In some cases this had to do with 
falling commodity prices and in others with reverses at the hands of revanchist elites, 
but in several instances inclusionary and progressive populisms evolved in increasingly 
authoritarian directions largely as a result of their internal dynamics and policies (and 
sometimes with assists from external imperial pressure campaigns). As | will indicate, 
the political left has often ignored, downplayed or rationalized this evolution, which con- 
tributes to weakening its credibility and legitimacy as a force that can defend the working 
classes in the face of illiberal neoliberalism and associated authoritarian populist 
demagoguery. 


illiberal neoliberalism comes full circle 


Conventional histories often suggest that the first implementation of neoliberal economic 
policies occurred in developed-country liberal democracies, with the elections of Margaret 
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Thatcher in the U.K. (1979), Ronald Reagan in the U.S. (1980) and Brian Mulroney in Canada 
(1984). This periodization — apart from analytically privileging Global North, developed- 
country cases — makes it easier to posit an isomorphism or at least an association 
between free-market economics and political democracy. Like Fukuyama’s ‘end of 
history’ (1992), these are blatantly ideological claims. It is important to recall that the 
first experiments with neoliberal policies occurred not in Thatcher's U.K. but under 
vicious authoritarian regimes in the Global South, notably Suharto’s Indonesia and Pino- 
chet's Chile (Ffrench-Davis 2003; Simpson 2008; Sánchez-Ancochea 2017). Both the Indo- 
nesian and Chilean variants of neoliberalism were selective in their application of free- 
market doctrine and maintained significant public sectors intended to steer development 
in directions that the regimes and their allies favored. In Indonesia, Suharto’s policies had 
all the draconian hallmarks of what later came to be called ‘stabilization’ and ‘structural 
adjustment’ programs, albeit while preserving a major role in the economy for the military 
and its officers. Despite the privatization zeal characteristic of most neoliberal projects, in 
Chile the Pinochet dictatorship maintained the copper industry in the public sector in 
order to capture the foreign exchange it generated and used new and existing govern- 
ment agencies to promote agricultural and other ‘non-traditional’ exports. These early 
experience with illiberal neoliberalism also had a pronounced agrarian dimension. In 
both the Indonesian and Chilean cases a major part of the coup regimes’ agenda was 
to roll back agrarian reforms implemented under previous democratic governments and 
to repress or physically liquidate both beneficiaries and advocates of those reforms. 
Chile and Indonesia were, moreover, both places where, even as the working classes 
and peasantry suffered intensified repression, new middle classes emerged with neoliber- 
alism and became bulwarks of political support for the conservative regimes. 

A growing chorus of scholars and activists indicates — rightly, in my opinion — that neo- 
liberalism has now entered an 'illiberal' or authoritarian stage. Some view this as a reason 
to eschew the term ‘populism’ (though usually for different reasons than the media 
pundits discussed below) (Bruff 2014; Fine and Saad-Filho 2017; Hendrikse 2018; Bruff 
and Tansel 2019). Prominent figures in the current cohort of authoritarian populist 
despots embrace the language of ‘illiberalism’, which they see as a positive form of self- 
ascription. Hungary's Viktor Orban, for example, proudly asserts that ‘the new state that 
we are building is an illiberal state’ and suggests that it is not impossible to build such 
a state within the European Union.’ Orban, however, is also a quintessential populist, 
including some and excluding others, and placing great stress on building a ‘community’ 
of Hungarians, including those ‘living outside the borders of Hungary’ (Orban 2014). 

If we take more fully into account that the origins of the neoliberal experiment involved 
brutal dictatorships that murdered thousands of their citizens, we can more fully grasp the 
savagery of neoliberalism in its contemporary authoritarian stage. In effect, today's neoli- 
beralism in its 'illiberal' phase has just come full circle. The 'democratic' phase of neoliber- 
alism may have been an historical anomaly, much as the vaunted prosperity of capitalism's 
'thirty glorious years' - the rising living standards and narrowing inequality that character- 
ized the period 1945-1975 in many developed and developing countries - is now under- 
stood to have been an aberration. But to recognize the illiberal phase of neoliberalism 


3Orbán is likely quite pleased to be in the E.U., since he has managed to channel large amounts of E.U. Common Agricultural 
Policy subsidies to his relatives and cronies (Gebrekidan, Apuzzo, and Novak 2019; Gonda 2019). 
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need not and should not mean dispensing with an analysis of how authoritarian populist 
leaders discursively construct and politically implement their exclusionary visions of the 
‘nation’ or ‘community’. 


Genealogies of authoritarian populism 


In our earlier analysis, we sketched a genealogy of authoritarian populism that essentially 
began with Stuart Hall's discussion of Margaret Thatcher's election and its aftermath 
(Scoones et al. 2018). There are several reasons for pushing the analysis further back 
and widening its geographical scope. First, a historically deeper and geographically 
wider analysis of populism points to tensions and contradictions that persist in contem- 
porary populist projects of both democratic-inclusionary and authoritarian-exclusionary 
stripes. Second, the rootedness of many (though not all) populist movements in agrarian 
and rural crises is amply evident if we take a longer view. And third, the ideological 
ambivalence and cross-class alliances that have characterized so many populist projects 
go a long way toward explaining the frequent transformation of populisms with strong 
emancipatory platforms and programs into more regressive and repressive ones. 

The People's Party in the United States was probably the first party labeled ‘populist’ in 
anything like the contemporary meaning of the term. Founded in 1892, the U.S. Populists 
were mainly an alliance between labour reformers and small farmers, both proprietors and 
tenants, and a response to the consolidation of a powerful bourgeoisie centered in 
finance, railroads and industry. But their broader coalition also included temperance 
crusaders, 


salon utopians of Edward Bellamy's Nationalist Clubs, ... the mostly working-class advocates 
of Henry George's single tax on land, ... and ... Christian Socialists in seminaries and evange- 
lical churches across the land. (Kazin 1995, 28) 


Their 'Omaha Platform' foreshadowed rhetorical and programmatic features of other his- 
torical and contemporary populist movements and regimes. 'Corruption dominates the 
ballot-box, the Legislatures, the Congress, and touches even the ermine of the bench', 
they declared. 


The people are demoralized ... The newspapers are largely subsidized or muzzled, public 
opinion silenced, business prostrated, homes covered with mortgages, labor impoverished, 
and the land concentrating in the hands of capitalists. The urban workmen are denied the 
right to organize for self-protection, imported pauperized labor beats down their wages ... 
The fruits of the toil of millions are boldly stolen to build up colossal fortunes for a few, unpre- 
cedented in the history of mankind ... From the same prolific womb of governmental injustice 
we breed the two great classes—tramps and millionaires. (People's Party 1892) 


Notwithstanding their appeals to 'urban workmen', the U.S. Populists were mainly an 
agrarian party. They proposed a system of commodity reserves to stabilize prices and a 
ban on foreign ownership of land. They demanded an end to the gold standard and 
called for inflationary policies that would both benefit indebted farmers and provide 
them higher prices for their production. 'In effect', according to Harvey Wasserman, 'the 
farmers were demanding a currency based on food rather than gold' (1972, 73). The Popu- 
lists sought the nationalization of railroads and telegraphs, but mainly to protect small pro- 
ducers from the depredations of monopolists rather than from any kind of socialist vision. 
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In the South, burgeoning African American agrarian movements, with tenuous ties to the 
Populists and occasional cross-race alliances, crumbled in the face of white supremacist 
violence (Ali 2012). Ultimately the U.S. Populists won many governorships, state legisla- 
tures, and congressional seats, mainly in the South and west of the Mississippi. But their 
strength rapidly waned in the face of implacable opposition from mining, railroad and 
industrial interests and as they tied themselves to the unsuccessful 1896 presidential cam- 
paign of the Democratic Party, which eventually adopted and enacted into legislation 
some elements of their program (Judis 2016). 

Along with the U.S. People’s Party, the Russian Narodniki were the other ‘classical’ popu- 
list movement and ‘Russia’s main indigenous revolutionary tradition’, dating to the 1870s 
(Shanin 1983, 8; Mamonova and Franquesa 2019). In contrast to the U.S. populists, who 
arose in a dynamic capitalist economy, the Russian narodniki were part of a society only 
recently emerging from feudalism, where capitalism was, if anything, embryonic. The 
broad term ‘narodnik’ (‘of the people [narod]’) was typically glossed as ‘populist’, although 
it encompassed a range of movements and political positions the adherents of which 
almost always eschewed the label. Even in the late nineteenth century observers recog- 
nized the category ‘populist’ or 'narodnik as overly capacious and imprecise (Pipes 
1964). With a political base among the ‘working intelligentsia’ and certain sectors of pea- 
santry, some Narodniki believed that intellectuals should ‘go to the peasants’ to lead them, 
others that intellectuals should go to the peasants to learn from them; some favored insur- 
rection and organized the 1881 assassination of Tsar Alexander Il, while others opposed 
revolutionary violence. Indeed, as Teodor Shanin remarked, ‘In Russian speech a populist 
(narodnik) could have meant anything from a revolutionary terrorist to a philanthropic 
squire’ (Shanin 1983, 8). 

From our perspective, the legacy of the Russian Narodniki is significant for two main 
reasons. First, Narodniki often believed that the rural peasant commune or mir was part 
of a longstanding collectivist tradition of the Russian people and would permit bypassing 
the capitalist stage of development and leaping directly to a socialist society. While Marx 
signaled tentative openness to this view in his correspondence with key figures in the 
Russian movement, his letters were only discovered in 1911 and were long consigned 
to oblivion by the Bolshevik keepers of his legacy, who maintained that full-blown capital- 
ist development was a necessary precursor of socialism (Shanin 1983). This transition 
debate has many echoes later in the Global South and in academic discussions of devel- 
opment and underdevelopment and the agrarian question. The second important legacy 
of the Russian Narodniki has to do with this confrontation with orthodox Marxism, 
especially as it became institutionalized in the Russian Social Democratic (later Commu- 
nist) Party and eventually in the Soviet Union and the world Communist movement. For 
Communist Parties everywhere, 'populist' became a term of opprobrium, in large part 
because Lenin, in The Development of Capitalism in Russia (1964 [1899]), criticized ‘a 
couple of writers who stood ... on the extreme right wing of the populists'. According 
to Shanin, ‘This made Lenin's anti-populist argument of 1898 easier, while increasing 
the obscurity of the populist creed to his readers of today' (1983, 8). Until the mid- 
19305, this fundamental misunderstanding and the Leninist imprimatur on anti-populism 
meant that Communists throughout the world manifested unremitting hostility to non- 
Communist progressive movements. This division between the non-Communist and the 
Communist left had well-known consequences in Germany. It also had tragic impacts in 
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Latin America, where Communist Parties adamantly opposed ‘populist’ parties, move- 
ments and leaders, even when these were profoundly anti-imperialist and had genuine 
programs of broad social reform. 

Latin American intellectuals have tended to see the region's populisms as representing 
varied and sometimes tortured routes to development and modernity (Di Tella 1965; 
Germani 1978). Torcuato di Tella, for example, argued that a defining feature of populism 
is that it 'enjoys the support of the mass of the urban working class and/or peasantry but 
... does not result from the autonomous organizational power of either of these two 
sectors' (1965, 47). Gino Germani, similarly, noted that 'populism often becomes a mass 
movement only in societies where typical Western European leftist ideologies of the 
working class fail to develop into mass parties' (1978, 88). If the first populist leaders 
that came to power in Latin America in the early to mid-twentieth century were broadly 
progressive and enacted significant top-down social reforms, by the 1930s some also 
flirted with European fascist ideas, symbols and practices. 

José Batlle y Ordóñez, president of Uruguay in 1904-1907 and 1911-1915, laid the 
groundwork for a modern welfare state and greatly expanded fundamental democratic 
rights. Similarly, Hipólito Yrigoyen, of Argentina's Radical Civic Union, won the presidency 
in 1916 and 1928 and tried to enact social legislation like that next door in Uruguay. But 
Yrigoyen faced a more intransigent and powerful oligarchy in Argentina and the military 
toppled him in 1930. After the rise of fascism in Europe, Brazilian dictator Getulio Vargas 
decreed higher wages for formal-sector workers and enacted health and housing reforms, 
but all under the aegis a 'New State' modeled on Mussolini's Corporate State in Italy. In the 
Dominican Republic Rafael Trujillo's thirty-year dictatorship created the country's first 
modern state institutions and held populist-style rallies in remote rural areas. The 
regime brutally persecuted opponents at home and abroad, but it had broad support 
from the peasantry, which benefited from agrarian reform and heightened social recog- 
nition and from its incorporation into a tightly regulated national economy (Turits 2003). 

Juan Domingo Perón, president of Argentina in 1946-1955, established the most 
durable populist project in the region, raising living standards for the urban working 
class, massively increasing membership in corporatist-type unions, and expanding 
diverse aspects of the social welfare apparatus, including education, health and retirement 
systems. When he briefly returned to power in 1973-1974, just before the 'dirty war', his 
political coalition ran the gamut from Maoists to latter-day fascists. Peronism continues to 
have deep roots among the Argentine working class, as evidenced in the 2019 election 
when a Peronist candidate ousted a discredited president who had implemented harsh 
neoliberal 'reforms'. Importantly, while Perón lamented the loss of 'poor Mussolini', he 
saw fascism as an ideology of the past and, like today's authoritarian populists, sought 
legitimation in electoral democracy, albeit an illiberal, hollowed out one (Finchelstein 
2017, 22, 165). 


Liberal and neoliberal denial about populism 


One curious feature of the current debate is liberal elites' resistance to using the term 
'populism' to describe today's crop of demagogic rulers. New York Times columnist and 
Nobel Prize-winning economist Paul Krugman, for example, insists that Trump 'isn't a 
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populist’ since his policies benefit only the rich and not the “little guy[s]" of his non- 
college-educated white "base" (2019). In another column he argues that 


there's overwhelming evidence against the 'economic anxiety' hypothesis — the notion that 
people voted for Donald Trump because they had been hurt by globalization. In fact, people 
who were doing well financially were just as likely to support Trump as people who were 
doing badly. What distinguished Trump voters was, instead, racial resentment. Furthermore, 
this resentment was and is driven not by actual economic losses at the hands of minority 
groups, but by fear of losing status in a changing country, one in which the privilege of 
being a white man isn't what it used to be. (Krugman 2018) 


That well-off white voters were just as likely to support Trump of course says nothing 
about that substantial sector of the white electorate that was experiencing severe econ- 
omic stress and that voted for Trump. Claims like Krugman's do not analyse sufficiently 
the synergetic, mutually-constituting character of economic stress, status anxiety and 
racist attitudes. They also fail to acknowledge the extent to which mainstream political 
parties and elites, as well as their preferred Democratic candidate, appeared tone deaf 
and out-of-touch to working-class and rural voters. While one sector of the liberal intelli- 
gentsia insistently denied that economic distress was a factor in the 2016 U.S. presidential 
election, in part because of their own commitment to or complicity with the neoliberal 
project, another sector energetically promoted economics-based explanations for the 
rise of Trump because of their blindness to or reluctance to recognize the centrality of 
racial inequality to U.S. capitalism. In both cases, they failed to grasp the different ways 
in which economic suffering, racism, and community decline have interacted to prepare 
the ground for authoritarian populism (Edelman 2019). 

Some analysts who reject the 'populist' label have gone as far as to insist that 


"Populism" has been spreading partly because some did not find the right word, but also 
because some others deliberately chose a euphemistic expression to cut the edges of a 
debate and avoid arriving to antagonising conclusions (Andor 2019). 


Others, such as Thomas Piketty, find the term imprecise because it is used to refer to 
completely different things. Some people would like to use it to refer to both Trump 
and Sanders in the US, or to Bolsonaro and Lula in Brazil, or to Le Pen and Mélenchon 
in France (Steinmetz-Jenkins 2020). 

The idea that 'populism' is not a suitable category because its meanings shift and it 
has a wide range of referents expresses a desire for a unitary, ahistorical essence and 
amounts to a denial of the extent of today's authoritarian nightmare. | am less interested 
in debating 'the right word' or in engaging in an undisciplined use of the term, than in 
specifying common features of the various authoritarian populist movements and 
regimes that are on the rise worldwide, as | have attempted to do in the introduction 
to this paper. To characterize these as 'authoritarian populist' does not mean abandon- 
ing other apt characterizations, such as ‘ethno-nationalist’, ‘illiberal’ or ‘demagogic’. But 
because these related features are not always present to the same degree in today's 
authoritarian populist movements and regimes, to rely on them alone could obscure 
broader trends and connections. Moreover, the apparent capaciousness to which 
Piketty (and others) object, when adequately specified, actually facilitates analysis of a 
key phenomenon discussed below, the degeneration of progressive populations into 
regressive authoritarian ones. 
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The authoritarian axis 


To what extent are the world’s ‘ogres galore’, as Perry Anderson (2019) termed them - 
Trump, Duterte, Erdogan, Modi, Orban, Putin, Bolsonaro, among others - simply a mutually 
reinforcing collection of erratic rulers? Or are they taking shape as a global authoritarian 
populist axis? 

| posed this question two years ago (Edelman 2018) and now, with additional hindsight, 
| would argue that the current cohort of authoritarians has constituted a loose, though fre- 
quently fractious axis. This must be analyzed along three interrelated dimensions: (1) the 
alliances and the contradictions and frictions between heads-of-state and governments; 
(2) the transnationalization of nationalist and white supremacist movements, ideologies 
and media infrastructure; and (3) national and international flows of ultra-right-wing 
donors’ money and know-how. 

The objectives and ideologies of contemporary authoritarian populist rulers overlap to 
a significant degree, but not completely. Most are extreme nationalists and thus wary of 
strong transnational alliances and collaboration. Their loyalties to each other are shifting 
and sometimes fragile. Trump, for example, closed Russian consulates in the United 
States but acquiesced in Russia’s illegal annexation of Crimea from Ukraine. Modi, who 
was banned from entering the United States for more than a decade because of his 
role in the 2002 anti-Muslim riots in Gujarat, invited Trump to a 2019 mass rally in 
Houston with Indian American supporters and in 2020 staged another joint mass rally 
in Ahmedabad. While Modi and Trump are united in their Islamophobia and exclusionary 
rhetoric, and Trump turned a blind eye to the Indian crackdown in Kashmir, the United 
States is also involved in a delicate balancing act that requires it to maintain good relations 
with Pakistan. 

Paradoxically, frictions between authoritarian populists in different countries can serve 
each party because these ultimately burnish their respective nationalist credentials by 
claiming that they are standing up to foreign aggression, insults or impositions. When 
Trump writes a scathing and undiplomatic letter to Erdogan, for example, the latter can 
take umbrage and gain credibility at home by denouncing the U.S. president, even as 
Turkey purchases Russian missile defenses and Trump facilitates the long-sought 
Turkish invasion of Rojava, the utopian enclave that Kurdish fighters defended in northern 
Syria. 

Some of today’s authoritarians are explicit about seeking an ‘axis’, as in 2018 when Aus- 
trian Chancellor Sebastian Kurz shut down seven mosques and days later called for the 
creation of an ominously titled ‘Axis of the Willing’ to halt ‘illegal immigration’ (Bleifuss 
2018).^ Proto-axis formations, moreover, already exist. The Visegrád Group - linking gov- 
ernments in Hungary, Poland, the Czech Republic and Slovakia — formed to oppose immi- 
gration quotas for E.U. member states. These coalitions are less coherent than the 
historical fascist-Nazi axis of the 1930s and 1940s. But the shared anti-immigrant dis- 
courses and policies of their members point to the way in which authoritarian populist 
regimes seek to maintain some superficial trappings of democracy in order to placate 
their own intelligentsias and international public opinion, while at the same time enacting 


^Kurz's term combines the terms ‘Axis Powers’ and the ‘Coalition of the Willing’ that George W. Bush called for in the lead- 
up to the US invasion of Iraq. 
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cruel, fascist-like measures — internment camps, deportations, raids on residences and 
workplaces — for members of their stigmatized out-groups, undocumented migrants in 
particular. 

The more prominent figures in the authoritarian populist group play an important role 
in enabling and legitimizing their counterparts in other countries and in normalizing views 
long considered unacceptable in democratic societies. Trump's hostility to empirical evi- 
dence and cries of ‘fake news’, and his repeated racist, Islamophobic and anti-immigrant 
diatribes and personal insults, have not only corroded U.S. political discourse and fueled 
the American ‘alt-right’ but have also served as models and inspiration for other authori- 
tarians, notably Bolsonaro, Modi, Duterte, Orbán and Erdogan. 

Authoritarian populist regimes sometimes link nationalism, territorial expansion and 
extra-territorial aggression of various kinds. Putin seized Crimea from Ukraine. Modi 
revoked Kashmir's autonomy to bring it under more direct central state control. 
Erdogan attacked the Kurds’ Rojava in northern Syria and aspires to set up a buffer 
zone along the border. In 2017 his bodyguards attacked anti-Erdogan protestors in 
Washington and the U.S. government dropped all charges against them on the eve 
of a visit to Ankara by the U.S. Secretary of State. Netanyahu threatened to annex 
the occupied Jordan Valley as part of his 2020 re-election campaign and continued pie- 
cemeal annexations of areas in and around Jerusalem. Trump launched a farcical and 
abortive yet typically aggressive attempt to bully Denmark into selling Greenland to 
the United States. In these cases and others, actual or aspirational territorial expansion 
shores up the authoritarian populists’ political bases and keeps nationalist passions at a 
boil. 

The transnationalization of white supremacist and nationalist movements is especially 
worrisome. These groups aim to strengthen the authoritarian axis between states from the 
bottom up by seizing political power and implementing racist and anti-immigrant pro- 
grams. Many have significant roots in rural zones. White supremacist and Islamophobic 
ideas circulate between Europe, the United States, Australia and New Zealand, as both 
the 'manifestos' left by mass killers and scholarly analyses indicate (Bangstad 2014; 
Feffer 2019). Key motifs — the 'replacement' of white Christians by Muslims, Jews, immi- 
grants and people of color, for example - recycle among a small group of canonical extre- 
mist authors, such as French conspiracy theorist Renaud Camus, and recur in viral memes 
and internet posts. Some groups, such as the neo-Nazi Atomwaffen, have branches in the 
United States, Canada, the United Kingdom, Germany, and the Baltic States (Bertrand, 
Toosi, and Lippman 2020; Jones, Doxsee, and Harrington 2020). Similar groups, such as 
'the Base' stretch across North America, Europe and Australia. U.S. anti-terrorism experts 
Max Rose and Ali Soufan indicate that 


White supremacists today are organizing in a similar fashion to jihadist terrorist organizations, 
like Al Qaeda, in the 1980s and 1990s. They transcend national barriers with recruitment and 
dissemination of propaganda. And just as jihadists exploited conflicts in Afghanistan, the 
Balkans and Syria, so too are white supremacists using the conflict in Ukraine as a laboratory 
and training ground. (Rose and Soufan 2020) 


That ‘the Base’ is English for ‘Al Qaeda’ is hardly coincidental. Today, white supremacists 
not only study violent Islamists’ online videos about homemade explosives and their pro- 
cesses for vetting new recruits, but also hail their ‘culture of martyrdom [as] something to 
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admire and reproduce in the neo-Nazi terror movement’ (NJOHSP 2020, 18). Just as hun- 
dreds of U.S. and European white supremacists joined Croatian paramilitaries fighting for 
‘ethnic cleansing’ in the 1990s Balkan wars, the current training of foreign white national- 
ists in Ukrainian military units, such as the neo-Nazi Azov Battalion, points to the historical 
ties that connect today’s violent ethno-nationalists to historical fascism and to the trans- 
national anti-Communist networks that emerged in the early years of the Cold War (Burke 
2018, 20-22, 217; Jones, Doxsee, and Harrington 2020). 

This ideological ‘work’ and military preparation are part of the broader push to unite 
ethno-nationalist and white supremacist movements across borders. Paralleling the 
efforts of white supremacist terrorist groups such as Atomwaffen and the Base, 
Trump acolyte Steve Bannon, together with like-minded allies in Europe, has laboured 
full-time on consolidating an extreme right-wing ‘Movement’ since his departure from 
the White House, with a particular emphasis on electing nationalist extremists to the 
European Parliament. The emergence of an ultra-right-wing International has generated 
alarm among progressives, but little concrete action, apart from a tepid and ephemeral 
effort by Yanis Varoufakis and Bernie Sanders to launch a Progressive International with 
an ‘ecological, feminist, humanist, rational program’ (Corbett 2018; Sanders 2018). 

Ideological and organizational affinities are just part of what binds together authoritar- 
ian populist and right-wing extremist movements in different countries. Massive flows of 
resources are increasingly important. An extensive network of far-right Christian funda- 
mentalist organizations in the United States, including the World Congress of Families 
and the Alliance Defending Freedom International, has channeled at least US$50 million 
to counterpart groups and to lobbying efforts in Europe over the last decade. This has 
fueled campaigns in the name of ‘family values’ against LGBT+ and reproductive rights. 
These U.S. groups have also contributed to the spread of white supremacist ideas and 
neo-fascist parties, such as Italy's Forza Nuova, Spain's Vox and France's Rassemblement 
national (National Rally, until recently National Front). If Germany's ultra-right Alternative 
für Deutschland (AfD) party wins representation in the 2021 federal elections, it will receive 
funds from Berlin like the foundations of the other large German parties, possibly as much 
as €70 million per year to fund global activities (Feffer 2019; Provost and Fitzgerald 2019; 
Ramsay and Provost 2019). 

The intensifying efforts of ultra-right parties and movements to unite across borders 
are not only the result of Bannon's and others' grassroots campaigns. Meetings between 
authoritarian populist heads-of-state have now become occasions for inviting represen- 
tatives of nationalist movements, as occurred when Bolsonaro visited Trump in 
Washington in 2019 and right-wingers from both countries, including Bannon and his 
Brazilian counterpart Olavo de Carvalho, mingled in the Brazilian ambassador's resi- 
dence (Casaróes and Flemes 2019; Schreckinger 2019). This blurring of boundaries 
between ethno-nationalist movements and governments was also apparent in 
Trump's and Modi's twin rallies in Texas and Gujarat, where BJP militants and MAGA 
Indian Americans mingled. Trump's professed love for Indian Americans and Hindus - 
terms which, despite India's diversity, he uses interchangeably - allows him to affirm 
that he is not a racist at the same time that Hindu nationalists stake a claim to 
being the original 'Aryan race', an assertion that some U.S. white supremacists find con- 
genial (Thangaraj 2017). 
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The degeneration of progressive populisms and the danger of ‘automatic 
solidarities’ 


One of the most vexing problems for scholars and activists on the left has been the rever- 
sal or degeneration of progressive populist experiments that claimed to constitute alterna- 
tives after decades of neoliberal shocks and restructuring. In Latin America especially 
dramatic turnarounds included the 2019 ousting of Evo Morales in Bolivia after a disputed 
election, the 2017 about-face of Lenin Moreno that called into question the continuity of 
Ecuador's ‘Citizens’ Revolution’, the 2016 impeachment of Dilma Rousseff in Brazil, the 
2012 coup that toppled Fernando Lugo in Paraguay, the 2009 coup against Mel Zelaya 
in Honduras, and the long ‘de-democratization’ of Nicaragua that accelerated after 2007 
under the increasingly personalist, unaccountable and repressive regime of Daniel 
Ortega (Martí i Puig and Serra 2020). These reversals and processes of degeneration - 
such as that in Venezuela, analyzed below - must be acknowledged and understood in 
all their complexity (and alongside the positive achievements of some of these exper- 
iments), since they potentially offer lessons for progressive researchers and social 
movements. 

The 1998 election of Hugo Chávez in Venezuela marked an abrupt break with an 
ossified two-party system which, despite the country's immense oil wealth, had failed to 
deliver adequate living standards to the majority of the population. Elected with the 
enthusiastic backing of the working classes, the charismatic Chávez's Bolivarian Revolution 
initiated new forms of grassroots political participation and social services delivery that 
endeared him to the poor and some progressive sectors of the middles classes and intel- 
ligentsia and that contributed, at least initially, to significant reductions in poverty. For 
more than a decade Chávez's government enjoyed a high level of legitimacy, winning suc- 
cessive elections and empowering the popular sectors as political subjects (Lander 2018). 
Wielding oil revenues as collateral for a massive expansion of its foreign debt and as a tool 
of geopolitical influence, Venezuela became the leading force in a regional alliance, the 
Bolivarian Alternative for the Peoples of Our America (ALBA), which at its height included 
Bolivia, Cuba, Ecuador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and several smaller Caribbean countries. 
Together with other left-leaning governments - some longer-lived than others - in 
Brazil, Uruguay, Chile and Argentina, the ALBA countries were part of Latin America's 
‘pink tide’. 

Following Chavez's death in 2013, the less magnetic Nicolás Maduro assumed the pre- 
sidency in a society and economy that were already manifesting signs of crisis. When com- 
modities prices plummeted in 2014, the ‘pink tide’ governments in South America began 
to crumble. In Venezuela the Maduro government took an increasingly authoritarian 
approach to crisis management, the oil, health and food sectors began collapsing, and 
growing numbers of migrants fled to neighboring countries. GDP dropped 22.5 percent 
in 2017 and inflation reached 130,000 percent in 2018, the last years for which data are 
available (Webber 2020). In addition, in moves that exacerbated the unraveling of the 
economy, the United States, the European Union, Canada and several Latin American 
countries backed a self-declared parallel president with a dubious claim to constitutional 
legitimacy, National Assembly Deputy Juan Guaidó, seized Venezuelan assets abroad, and 
blocked access to credit and to diverse other kinds of transactions. By 2019, Michelle 
Bachelet - United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights, former President of 
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Chile, Socialist Party leader, and political prisoner during the Pinochet dictatorship — issued 
a damning report detailing massive violations of economic, social and political rights and a 
severe humanitarian crisis in which many Venezuelans did not earn a living wage and 
could not afford basic foods (Bachelet 2019). 

There is no single explanation for the degeneration of Venezuela's chavista experiment, 
though part of the crisis was clearly rooted in some of the specific features of authoritarian 
populism outlined above. First, the cross-class character of all populisms has been abun- 
dantly evident, though infrequently acknowledged, in the alliance that Chávez and then 
Maduro forged with high-ranking military leaders and some sectors of the business 
elites — the 'boliburguesía', as Fernando Coronil (2011, 39) called them, ‘a nouveau riche 
sector of parasitical capitalists dressed in revolutionary costume"? A grossly overvalued 
exchange rate devastated industry and agriculture, since it became vastly cheaper to 
import than to produce. The overvalued bolívar also became a key mechanism that 
Chávez and Maduro employed to cement ties with a new bureaucratic-military caste of 
importers who acquired dollars at preferential rates in order to purchase abroad essential 
goods not produced in the country's oil-dominated economy. Fraudulent invoicing 
schemes for fake, 'paper' imports proliferated, while those who obtained cut-rate dollars 
changed their excess hard currency on the parallel market, reaping massive profits and 
exacerbating shortages of the food and medicine that they weren't really importing (Di 
Stasio 2019; Webber 2020). Between 2003 and 2012 - before the death of Chávez and 
while the oil boom reached its zenith — some 70 billion U.S. dollars were likely transferred 
from the Venezuelan treasury to fraudulent 'importers' (Sutherland 2018, 148). Speculation 
in dollar-denominated bonds, many owned by rich Venezuelans and among the best per- 
forming financial instruments in the world, further worsened hyperinflation and shortages 
of food and medicine but also constituted a significant pay-off to the elites (Nelson 2016). 
PDVSA, the state oil company, has been rife with corrupt contracting schemes that led to 
arrests of dozens of its top officials. The speculative purchase for resale in Colombia of sub- 
sidized gasoline — 250 liters of which cost the same as a cup of coffee - now represents a 
significant, if unrecorded, portion of the Venezuelan economy (Lander 2018, 144-45, 
2019). Since 2016 the Maduro government's efforts to expand metallic mining in the 
Orinoco basin, an area of extraordinary biodiversity and home to numerous indigenous 
groups, further highlighted both the model's dependence on environmentally destructive 
extractivism and the opportunities available to high-ranking military and state officials to 
grease the wheels for Canadian, Chinese and other foreign concessionaires (Nahon-Serfaty 
2018). 

The instrumentalization of institutions of democratic governance, especially the courts 
and electoral system, another key feature of authoritarian populist rule, led traditional elite 
sectors to stage anti-government street protests, joined in some cases by working-class 


>For detailed analyses of the material and political foundations of Venezuela's ‘Bolivarian bourgeoisie’, see Sutherland 
(2018) and Webber (2020). In Brazil, similarly, Svampa maintains that the Workers Party (PT) was 'co-opted by the econ- 
omic elite" (2018). Andrade echoes this assessment, arguing that Lula's Workers Party government 'emerged as represen- 
tative of interests "from below" while advancing a political project that protected and nurtured interests "from above" — 
a populist ambiguity' (2019). In Nicaragua, according to Martí i Puig and Serra (2020, 125), the consolidation of a 'Sandi- 
nista bourgeoisie’ dates at least to the 1990 ‘piñata’, when FSLN leaders, defeated at the ballot box, seized state resources 
for their individual benefit or for their party. After 2007, the 'cooptation of the [traditional] elites was possible because 
Ortega had maintained the [neoliberal] economic production and commercialization model promoted since 1990 and 
had boosted it with privileged access to the Venezuelan market'. 
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erstwhile chavistas desperate for food, water, medicine, a living wage, and the right to col- 
lective bargaining, as well as for physical security in poor neighborhoods where crime had 
spiked. These demonstrations and spiraling crime triggered increasingly ruthless govern- 
ment responses (Lander 2019, 143-44). The Bachelet UN report documents 5287 homi- 
cides at the hands of the security forces in 2018, mostly racialized poor youths and fully 
one-third of all homicides in the country that year (Bachelet 2019). 

Venezuelan critics on the left have been scathing in their criticism. ‘In spite of these 
data’, as Keymar Avila observes, 


some sectors of the orthodox left — who haven't overcome Cold War logic — appeal to auto- 
matic solidarities. Their arguments rest on denial, justification and very harmful propagandiz- 
ing, which delegitimizes them. Ever fewer in number, when they don't justify, legitimise or 
relativize what is happening in Venezuela, they simply remain silent or look the other way. 
(2019) 


Edgardo Lander further argues that the 'unconditional solidarities' of 


the orthodox left prioritize geopolitical dimensions and Manichean frameworks constructed 
around the anti-imperialist/imperialist binary, according secondary importance to other essen- 
tial aspects of the reality of the contemporary world, such as anthropocentrism, patriarchy, 
racism, colonialism [and] Eurocentrism. (2019, 12) 


For Manuel Sutherland, 


The global left does not have to silence its criticisms or engage in outlandish and atavistic 
defences for the sake of 'not cozying up to the right'. Rather, it needs a rigorous analysis of 
the national process of capital accumulation in Venezuela. (2018, 151) 


The Venezuelan experience also illustrates the role that a charismatic leader - Chávez - 
played in constructing a vision of 'the people' rooted in historically excluded sectors of 
the population. This was a radical departure from previous Venezuelan politics and 
irksome to many in the largely European-descended elite, who weren't included in this 
broader conception of 'the nation'. When Maduro took over, just as petroleum prices 
were about to plummet, his decided lack of charisma and declining oil revenues compli- 
cated efforts to sustain the high levels of mobilization and enthusiasm that marked the 
earlier period of chavismo. The overreliance on the extraction of oil and other minerals 
also proved to be the Achilles heel of the other pink tide governments, creating new var- 
ieties of dependency, heightening social tensions and eroding livelihoods of the working 
classes and poor (Hidalgo Pallares and Hurtado Pérez 2016; Tilzey 2019). As Andrés 
Malamud remarked about Ecuador, since the end of the commodities boom, ‘with oil at 
US$50 per barrel, it's all bitterness and there's no petroprogresismo that can survive’ (2017). 


Emancipatory politics 


Various papers produced in the framework of the ERPI observed that progressive social 
movements, especially though not only in rural areas, face daunting challenges under 
authoritarian populist governments. Beban, Schoenberger, and Lamb (2020) show how 
the nearly half million Cambodians involved in violent land struggles have experienced 
an intensifying intimidation campaign and are increasingly cut off from the independent 
media that used to provide sympathetic coverage to their struggles. McCarthy (2019, 301) 
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asserts that ‘environmental issues, movements, and politics can and must be central to 
resistance against authoritarian and reactionary populist politics and to visions of pro- 
gressive alternatives to them’, but provides little evidence of actual on-the-ground 
environmental resistance. In Spain, as Franquesa (2019, 537) points out, left populist move- 
ments emerged after 2008 that managed to keep authoritarian populism largely at bay. In 
several cases, notably Turkey, authoritarian populist regimes bolster their support in the 
countryside through social compensation, agricultural subsidy and infrastructure construc- 
tion programs that serve as palliatives for smallholding agriculturalists and rural workers 
negatively impacted by otherwise urban-biased and oligarchical policies (Adaman, Arsel, 
and Akbulut 2019; Gürel, Kücük, and Tas 2019; Adaman and Akbulut 2020). In Bolivia 
and Ecuador, similarly, populist but increasingly authoritarian ‘pink tide’ governments 
relied on extractivism to fund the ‘compensatory state’ that supported small commercial 
farmers and too often side-lined poorer sectors of the peasantry and rural working class 
(Tilzey 2019). 

Experiences of rural resistance to authoritarian populist regimes are many and varied, 
though everywhere struggling in unfavorable circumstances and shrinking political space. 
Tilzey (2019) documents how indigenous and food sovereignty movements in Bolivia and 
Ecuador have pushed back against extractivist and pro-free market projects of ‘pink tide’ 
governments, especially as these lurched to the right. Levi Van Sant (2018), in an important 
contribution to the ERPI’s series of short articles on OpenDemocracy.net, describes how 
the Redneck Revolt movement attempts to steer supporters of U.S. white supremacist mili- 
tias in a more progressive direction and excoriates the left for abandoning the countryside 
to regressive forces. Several analyses of the various 'compensatory' authoritarian popu- 
lisms point to how regimes work hard to channel rural grassroots politics into conventional 
corporatist frameworks that mire popular movements in endless negotiations and typi- 
cally demobilize them. Another significant contribution of some ERPI researchers is 
simply to insist on a more complex view of rural societies as diverse in class, occupational 
and ethnic terms and not solely agrarian (Bernstein 2020). Some describe how on-the- 
ground social relations defy the polarizing stereotypes propagated by urban media 
pundits as, for example, when Brian Walter (2019) documents the grudging appreciation 
white rural Alabamans express for the entrepreneurial energy and work ethic of their 
newer Latin American immigrant neighbors. John Gaventa, similarly, shows how Appala- 
chia has ‘long been the source of strong grassroots-led organizations and mobilizations 
which challenge the status quo' and among these are community empowerment, anti-cor- 
porate, environmental justice, immigrant defence, LGBTQ+ and labour movements (2019, 
448-50). 


Conclusion: class analysis, pandemic authoritarianism and envisioning 
what comes next 


Even critical scholars sometimes tacitly accept populists' claims to embrace the entire 
'people' and fail to analyse sufficiently the social class and interest group bases of the 
right- and left-wing regimes and movements that embrace populism. Paul Krugman, for 
example, quoted above, refuses in the face of abundant evidence to acknowledge the 
severe economic distress of much of the U.S. white rural population and working class 
by conflating them with that other sector of Trump backers that consists of well-off 
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small and large business interests. The refusal of international supporters of chavismo to 
engage in the ‘rigorous analysis of the national process of capital accumulation in Vene- 
zuela’ (Sutherland 2018, 151), also discussed above, is yet another example of how forsak- 
ing class analysis produces misleading and impoverished understandings of actually 
existing social crises. A deeper class analysis of rural areas — and not just agrarian social 
classes but of the countryside more generally - may also shed light on the peculiar 
relationship that binds so many authoritarian regimes and movements to populations 
in zones that have suffered disproportionate economic devastation under neoliberalism 
and that at the same time embody, in many exclusionary national imaginaries, the 
racial, religious or occupational essence of ‘the people’. 

In early 2020 a novel coronavirus pandemic swept the planet and sharpened already 
worsening contradictions in one society after another. In the world's three largest and 
increasingly fragile democracies - India, the United States and Brazil - Modi, Trump and 
Bolsonaro used the coronavirus crisis to inflame hatred, deepen attacks on immigrants 
and minorities and incite their respective 'bases' to violence. By July 2020, not coinciden- 
tally, these three countries also led the world in COVID-19 cases. Denial, bluster, quackery, 
incoherent policies, incompetent leadership and efforts to foster division resulted in the 
deaths of thousands. 

The pandemic and ensuing economic crisis also upended a globalized, market-driven 
world system. If neoliberalism had moved rapidly in an illiberal direction, as indicated 
above, its proponents also had to confront its own dysfunctionality. The nationalist 
strain of neoliberalism is on the ascent (Mirowski 2020), with policymakers and leaders 
increasingly insisting that overly long global value chains - especially for food, pharmaceu- 
ticals, and medical supplies and equipment - must be reined in and reconfigured in 
smaller spaces, with greater redundancies as backup. Agile, just-in-time supply and inven- 
tory systems have given way to stockpiling and hoarding. Excess industrial capacity now 
looks like a wise precaution rather than a troubling inefficiency. Expensive stimulus 
packages with massive bailouts for giant corporations and crumbs for formal-sector 
workers and the unemployed call into question neoliberals' historic aversion to deficit 
spending and the big state (Brenner 2020). The grotesque juxtaposition of farmers 
destroying vegetables and milk and euthanizing millions of animals while consumers 
suffer ever greater levels of hunger threw into sharp relief the pretense of a productivist 
agricultural system that claims to be ‘feeding the world’ but increasingly demonstrates 
its inability to do so. 

The social tensions and economic crisis unleashed with the pandemic and physical dis- 
tancing required — from the standpoint of the dominant groups - intensified social control. 
Authoritarian populist leaders have used the pandemic as a pretext for seizing additional 
powers and instituting draconian forms of surveillance and repression. By mid-April 2020, 
some 84 countries had declared states of emergency and many had granted heads-of- 
state the power to rule by decree (Economist 2020a; 2020b). Authoritarian governments 
have banned street protests and postponed elections, allegedly because they could 
spread infection, even as some high-profile demagogic leaders also encourage mass 
rallies of their supporters. Some are selectively enforcing quarantine rules and threatening 
to send dissidents to overcrowded, infected jails in order to isolate and derail political 
opposition. As of early April 2020, two billion people worldwide lived in countries 
where parliaments had shut down or partially adjourned their activities as a result of 
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the pandemic, dramatically diminishing oversight and accountability of executive 
branches, security forces and rapacious corporations (Provost, Archer, and Namubiru 
2020). 

COVID-19 is a tailor-made opportunity for authoritarian populist rulers and movements 
to spread bogus medical information and conspiracy theories and to keep citizenries off 
balance (Gusterson 2020). Alexander Lukashenko of Belarus declared that the best way 
to fight the virus was to drink vodka and drive a tractor. Trump did him one better by 
suggesting that injecting household disinfectant might provide a cure. Bolsonaro asserted 
that Brazil, unlike Italy with its large elderly population, was not especially vulnerable to the 
virus, which he ridiculed as ‘a little flu’. Alongside these campaigns of denial and official 
mis- and disinformation, the pretext of controlling ‘fake news’ had led some governments 
to shutter media, prosecute critics and fire scientists who were attempting to provide 
accurate information about the pandemic. To make matters worse, the economic shut- 
down brought steep declines in advertising revenue, which put many media outlets on 
an even more precarious footing, further limiting access to reliable reporting, oversight 
of official corruption and scrutiny of rampant misinformation. As quarantined and now 
unemployed young people spend more and more time online, extremist groups target 
them for recruitment, preying on their isolation and loneliness and propagating ‘expla- 
nations’ for their plight that blame scapegoats and distract attention from the incompe- 
tence, dishonesty and abuses of those in power. 

The pandemic has also been an occasion for reinforcing clientelist politics. Trump 
insisted on placing his signature on the paltry stimulus checks his government mailed 
to taxpayers, which makes them appear as if they were a personal gift. Modi has pressured 
wealthy Indians and obligated some government employees to donate to a “PM-CARES” 
relief fund, which will not be subject to state auditing and which rolled out despite the 
pre-existing National Relief Fund that ostensibly serves the same purposes. In many 
countries, however, the costs of the pandemic and economic shutdown have led cash- 
strapped governments to slash patronage spending and to rely more heavily on force 
for social control. 

Accompanying and facilitating these power grabs is a slippage from the monitoring 
necessary for contact tracing and isolation of infected individuals to broader surveillance. 
Many countries now require cell phone users to install monitoring apps and some, such as 
India, punish any refusal to do so with fines, job loss or even jail (O'Neill 2020; O'Neill, Ryan- 
Mosley, and Johnson 2020). In most countries few protections are in place for the infor- 
mation gathered and in some cases data collected includes purchase and web browsing 
histories that governments want to be able to access for social control purposes. Like the 
broader emergency powers, heightened surveillance measures frequently lack a sunset 
clause or expiration date. 

Authoritarian populist leaders, such as Trump and Bolsonaro, have made reopening 
shattered economies a top priority, putting on full display the cross-class alliances charac- 
teristic of such regimes that | discussed briefly above. This push responds to electoral 
imperatives as well as to the demands of their corporate allies, who are eager to restart 
production and revive consumption, whatever the cost to frontline workers' health, and 
to pressures emanating from their small business sector and working-class base. The 
'reopen' rallies that occurred across the United States (and their counterparts in other 
countries) became crucibles for a toxic ‘crossover’ of far-right conspiracy theory 
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enthusiasts, armed militia members, white supremacists and neo-Nazis, along with liber- 
tarian anti-vaccine activists, into more mainstream pro-corporate conservative politics 
(Goldenberg and Finkelstein 2020; Mondon and Winter 2020; Ohlheiser 2020). The push 
to reopen, propelled by corporate 'astroturf money and social media manipulation, 
involves a cynical ranking of human life based on race, caste, class and citizenship 
status that again echoes historical fascist ideology. Not only are those workers forced to 
sacrifice their health and lives on the front lines of the reopened economy disproportio- 
nately people of color and immigrants, but the ‘Others’ who were always central to author- 
itarian populism’s exclusionary definition of the nation now face intensified stigmatization 
and violence as supposed vectors of disease. 

As the coronavirus and economic shutdown ravaged the United States, a video of the 
25 May 2020 police murder of George Floyd, a black man in Minneapolis, sparked the 
largest street protests in U.S. history (Buchanan, Bui, and Patel 2020). The overwhelmingly 
nonviolent, youthful and multiracial Black Lives Matter demonstrations against police bru- 
tality took place in major cities and in hundreds of conservative small towns in all 50 states. 
Protestors were often on the receiving end of violence from the police and right-wing vig- 
ilantes, which confirmed their claims about police brutality and systemic racism. On 
dozens of occasions, vehicles ploughed into crowds of protestors; right-wing social 
media made videos of the attacks into celebratory memes (Hauck 2020). The breadth 
and the intensity of the protests were such that eminent elite institutions rushed to estab- 
lish their anti-racist bona fides, stripping buildings of the names of pro-slavery benefactors 
and issuing contrite statements about their problematical pasts. Enraged demonstrators 
toppled statues of Confederate soldiers and Spanish conquistadores that had long 
sullied public spaces. Mass mobilizations took place despite fears of COVID-19 contagion 
and of violence from the police and right-wing gangs. Demonstrators expressed deepen- 
ing anger, not just at systemic racism and police brutality, but at widespread unemploy- 
ment, economic devastation and the denialism, incompetence and corruption that 
characterized the Trump administration’s response to the pandemic. Demands and con- 
cepts that were distant from the mainstream for years — defund the police, cancel rent, 
reparations for slavery, a Green New Deal - suddenly found a central place in conventional 
mass media and policy discussions. In some 60 other countries, people poured into the 
streets in solidarity with U.S. Black Lives Matter protestors, often raising their own local 
and national grievances over racism and policing. In the intensity and commitment of 
the protestors, it was possible to imagine an end of the long authoritarian nightmare. 

Even before the advent of the coronavirus pandemic, Saturnino Borras acknowledged 
that it would be 'absurdly difficult ... but not impossible' to defeat right-wing populism. 
Part of the problem is that 'right-wing populist agitations are anchored in a rhetoric in 
which salvation, ironically, is thought to depend on capitalism - the very cause of the 
crisis’, a contradiction that ‘is not always obvious’ (2020, 20). In the pre-pandemic era 
crisis, agrarian populists and other progressives fought to make obvious the systemic 
forces contributing to impoverishment, extreme inequality and racial, gender and class 
oppression. This was always an uphill fight and in some respects this is even more the 
case since the onset of the pandemic. In other ways, however, the pandemic and its associ- 
ated crises present unprecedented opportunities for pushing back against authoritarian 
populism and advancing progressive alternatives. To cite just one example, government 
economic intervention in favor of the masses of the population is now vital and apparently 
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feasible, even if inadequate in most parts of the world. The crisis has exposed the specious- 
ness of the neoliberal mantra 'there's no money for that’, because - at least in the more 
developed countries — the reality is that money can be found for meeting at least some 
human needs. Under crisis conditions, people have also become reacquainted with 
their own sense of agency and their desire and need for solidarity. Mutual aid efforts 
have proliferated, including neighborhood provisioning networks and self-organized pro- 
duction of scarce protective equipment. Many invoke an ethic of ‘solidarity, not charity’ 
and aim at maintaining and strengthening this consciousness and these experiences in 
any post-quarantine period (CJA 2020; PReP 2020; Solnit 2020). The Black Lives Matter pro- 
tests in the United States and elsewhere suggest that multiracial solidarity, so elusive in 
'normal' times, is both possible and powerful. 

Rural regions are key sites where these opportunities and alternatives may emerge 
and become visible. In the United States, for example, warehouse, transport, delivery, 
food and agricultural workers have some of the worst working conditions and pay, 
yet all of a sudden they have become ‘essential’. These workers also labour in high- 
density contexts which - like prisons and elder housing, both often sited in rural 
zones and staffed with poorly paid labour - have become key foci of infection. 
COVID-19 penetrated rural areas along nodes of the extended food and transport 
chains that these workers populate. Meat and poultry plants, in particular, have 
emerged as especially perilous, leading many workers to realize ‘what they've suspected 
all along: that employers see them as dispensable, caring only about their labor power, 
not their health and wellbeing' (Longazel 2020). This has sparked a wave of walkouts 
and wildcat strikes — in fields, packinghouses and warehouses - to demand everything 
from better health and safety conditions to hazard pay, sick leave, union representation, 
and slower line speeds in the plants. The workers' very 'essentialness', which they share 
with nurses and other hospital and eldercare employees, potentially gives them unpre- 
cedented bargaining power. 

While many rural zones in the United States remain strongholds of authoritarian popu- 
lism — and many rural people express scepticism about COVID-19 - the impact of the pan- 
demic in some rural zones will be devastating, especially given the inadequate or non- 
existent healthcare infrastructure. Governors of largely rural states often imposed physical 
distancing late or not at all, and have lifted restrictions early, imperiling their constituents. 
Those most in denial will be worst hit and many may come to question not only their own 
living and working conditions, but also the decades-long drumbeat of ideological indoc- 
trination and lies that both neoliberal and authoritarian populist politicians and media fed 
them. As Michael Pollan asks, 


Are we willing to address the many vulnerabilities that the novel coronavirus has so dramati- 
cally exposed? It's not hard to imagine a coherent and powerful new politics organized around 
precisely that principle. (2020) 


These vulnerabilities are myriad. They include everything from the industrial agriculture 
system to healthcare, education, housing, environmental justice, public transit and the 
extreme wealth and income inequality evident in the accelerated rollback of environ- 
mental and regulatory protections and the extraordinary gains accruing to a tiny 
handful of billionaires and 'pandemic profiteers' at a moment when mass unemployment 
and food insecurity are spiking to levels not seen since the 1930s depression (Collins, 
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Ocampo, and Paslaski 2020; GRAIN 2020). At the same time that the pandemic exposes 
systemic vulnerabilities and generates new practices and consciousness of solidarity, 
however, dominant groups are ‘striking while the iron is hot’, rapidly enacting a longstand- 
ing agenda that includes reengineering education and healthcare delivery towards greater 
reliance on distance learning and telemedicine and pushing for other regressive ‘reforms’ 
at a moment when much of the population is demobilized and scrambling to survive (Mir- 
owski 2020). The growing convergence between traditional or mainstream conservatives 
and violent ultra-right movements - with its potential embrace of more extreme fascist 
practices - is one of the most troubling aspects of an emerging, reconfigured system of 
domination. 

Peasant and farmer movements, food sovereignty advocates and environmentalists 
have for years campaigned for rural and agrarian justice and proposed viable alterna- 
tives, as have advocates of a Green New Deal more recently (Patel and Goodman 
2020). These alternatives may achieve greater salience in a world where the nostrums 
of neoliberals and advocates of industrial agriculture clash with realities of mounting 
deaths and weakening food supply chains. The pandemic has provided brutal lessons 
about human interdependence - at the level of communities and nations and in scien- 
tific and medical research. The market-driven policies that exalted individualism and 
sought to corral the public sector and defund healthcare, science and education, 
among other public goods, have collided with a worldwide pandemic, a profound econ- 
omic crisis and a mass movement against systemic racism that appears willing to brave 
contagion and violence to stay in the streets. These realities inevitably will become 
obvious to many and the forces of reaction may find it increasingly difficult to spin a 
persuasive counter-narrative. But the weakening of persuasion and hegemonic domina- 
tion always raises the possibility of coercion-based rule. The ‘absurdly difficult agenda’ of 
defeating right-wing populism may have become even more challenging in a pandemic 
moment when millions are protesting in the streets. The heightened uncertainties of the 
current moment are suggestive of the kind of ‘interregnum’ or ‘crisis of authority’ of 
which Gramsci spoke, in which things could go either way, ‘the great masses have 
become detached from their traditional ideologies, and no longer believe what they 
used to believe previously’, and in which ‘a great variety of morbid symptoms appear’ 
(1972, 276). 
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